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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OLDER    GERMAN    ELASTICIANS :    F.    NEUMANN, 

KIRCHHOFF   AND   CLEBSCH. 


Section  I. 

Franz  Neuviann, 

[1192.]  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  deal  with  three 
important  memoirs  of  F.  Neumann's,  which  fall  into  the  period 
occupied  by  our  first  volume,  and  we  have  now  to  turn  to  a  work 
of  his  which,  if  only  published  in  1885,  still  in  substance  mainly 
belongs  to  the  years  1857-8.  To  Franz  Neumann's  teaching  in 
Konigsberg  is  due  much  of  the  impulse  which  mathematical 
physics  received  in  the  fifties  in  Germany ;  the  most  distinguished 
German  physicists  of  the  past  forty  years  have  been  nearly  all 
pupils  of  Neumann's,  and  this  remark  is  specially  true  in  the  field 
of  elasticity.  Of  those  who  attended  his  lectures  on  this  subject 
and  received  probably  from  him  their  first  stimulus  to  original 
investigations,  we  may  name  Kirchhoff,  Strehlke,  Clebsch,  Bor- 
cbardt,  Carl  Neumann  and  Voigt  as  among  the  more  important*. 
Franz  Neumann's  lectures  on  elasticity  were  given  in  Konigsberg 
at  diflferent  times  from  1857  to  1874,  and  in  1885  were  published 
under  the  supervision  of  0.  E.  Meyer  of  Breslau  with  the  title : 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt  der  festen  Korper 

1  O.  E.  Meyer  includes  in  the  list  Von  der  Miihll,  Minnigerode,  Zdppritz, 
Gehring,  Saalschutz,  Wangerin  and  Baomgarten:  see  preface  to  the  Vorlttungtn^ 
S.  Tiii. 
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and  den  Liclddtivera.  The  volume  coDtains  xiii  +  374  pages,  and 
\»  ba8ed  on  the  notelxioks  of  the  brothers  L.  and  O.  K  Mejrer  for 
the  years  1857-60,  and  those  of  Baumgarten  and  W.  Voigt  for 
the  years  1809-74.  According  to  the  Exlitor  the  work  contains 
all  that  was  of  importance  in  Neumann's  lectures.  The  exact 
amount  of  originality  in  the  several  investigations  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  the  course  of  my  analysis,  and  I  content  myself 
here  with  the  following  remarks  from  the  prefisu^e : 

Zu  den  Gebicten,  mit  welcheu  Profe&sor  Neumann  sich  in  jiingeren  und 
stiatoren  Jahren  mit  besonderor  Vorliebe  beschaftigt  hat,  gehort  auch  die 
Thoorie  dor  Elasticitat ;  e8  kouute  daher  iiicht  fehlen,  dass  seine  Vorleeungen 
Ulier  dieHen  G^genHtand  haufig  eigene  Arbeiten  betrafen.  Seinem  ausgesiHt)- 
chenen  Wunnche,  dajHH  alle  in  verHchiedeueu  Semestem  vorgetragenen  eigeneu 
UnterHUchungen  in  dieHCH  Werk  aufgenommen  warden  soUten,  bin  ich  gem 
soweit  nachgekommeii,  alu  ea  mir  zu  erreicheu  moglich  war  (S.  v-vi). 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty-one  sections  of  which  we  note 
the  important  points  in  the  following  articles. 

[  1 193.]  In  Section  1,  Einfeilung  (S.  1-7),  we  have  first  some  remarks 
on  tne  origin  of  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Neumann  attributes  it  not  so 
much  to  a  development  from  the  isolated  problems  of  Bernoulli  and 
Eular  as  to  the  impulse  given  by  FresnePs  new  theory  of  light.  He 
•ays: 

Die  oxacte  Beurtheihmg  seiner  Beobachtungeu  fiihrte  Fresuel  zu  That- 
■achen,  wolche  im  geraden  WiderHpruch  standen  zu  den  anerkannten 
Priiicipion  der  WcUeubeweKung  in  claHtidchen  Median.  In  der  Schallwelle 
ist  dio  l^wcgimg  dor  ThoilcTien  parallel  dem  Strahl,  die  Welle  eine  longitudl- 
nalo ;  KroHuel  tand,  diim  in  der  Lichtwelle  jene  Bewegung  senkrecht  g^en 
don  Strahl  gorichtot,  die  Welle  abo  einc  transversale  ist,  und  doch  sou  der 
UnturHchiod  der  £i&;onHchaften  beider  Modien,  der  Luft  imd  des  Lichtathers, 
nur  quantitativ,  nicht  qualitativ  sein.  Die  Mechaniker  jener  Zeit  laugneten 
dio  Miiglichkeit  einer  Holcben  Bewcgiuig,  weil  sie  unvertri^lich  sei  mit  den 
hydrodynainischen  Grundgleichimgen,  welche  auf  elastische  Fliissigkeiten,  auf 
Luft  angewandt  nur  longitudinale  Wellen  kennen  lehren.  Fresnel,  sich 
vertheidigend,  maohto  damuf  aufmerksam,  dass  m5glicherweise  in  diesen 
Qloichungon  nicht  alle  Kriiflc  bcrucksiclitigt  sein  mOchten,  welche  in 
olaHtiHohon  Modioli  ziu*  Wirkung  kommon  konnen.  £r  fand  in  der  That^ 
daHM  in  don  hydrodynamischon  Gleichungen  nur  seiche  inneren  Krafte 
entluwlton  Hind,  welche  aus  oiner  Verdiinnung  odor  Verdichtuug  dee  Mediums 
ontMtoliun  und  wolche  wiedorum  eino  Aeudenmg  der  Dichtigkeit  hervorbrin- 

ELMi.  Kr  Htollto  sich  dahor  die  FVago,  ob  es  in  einem  elastischeu  Medium 
oino  andcron  Krafte  gebo,  ob  in  einem  solchen  System,  wie  es  die  Theilchen 
oinoH  ohiMtischen  Korpers  bilden,  nicht  auch  Ki^te  entsteheu  kOnnen  aus 
oinor  Versohiobung  dor  Theilchen,  durch  welche  die  Dichtigkeit  nicht  geandert 
wini  Wio  jotat  die  S,K'hen  liegen,  ist  es  Icicht,  den  Standpimkt,  auf  den 
FroHUol  sich  stollto,  khu*  zu  macluMi  ^S.  1-2). 

This  aoiH>unt  of  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  attributing  it 
to  the  inability  of  the  hydrodynamical  equations  to  offer  any  explanation 
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d  the  phenomena  of  light,  has  been  accepted  by  several  writers  (see 
the  review  of  our  first  volume  in  the  BuUetin  des  sciences  mcUliemcUiquea 
T.  12,  p.  38,  1888),  but  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  first  propounder  of  the  theory  was  Navier,  an  elastician  of  the 
old,  or  BcraouUi-Eulerian  school,  who  both  in  theory  and  practice  had 
frequently  dealt  with  elastic  stresses  by  the  old  methods,  and  whose 
Bwinoir  of    1827   was  preceded  not  by  optical  investigations  but  by 

mearchea  on  the  elasticity  of  rods  and  plates. 

Neumann  after  briefly  referring  to  the  labours  of  Navier,  Poisson 

tod  Gauchy  concludes  his  first  section  by  defining  stress  on  their  lines, 

Ul  by  supposing  inter-molecular  force  central  and  a  function  only  of 

the  central  distance. 

[1194.1  The  second  section  is  entitled:  AUgemeine  Lehrsdtze  iiber 
die  Drucikrafie  (S.  8-25)  and  develops  the  usual  stress  equations 
without  regard  to  any  molecular  hypothesis.  The  third  section  (S.  26- 
36)  discusses  Oauchy*s  and  Lam6*s  ellipsoids  of  stress  and  the  principal 
tractions  without  reference,  however,  to  those  writers:  see  our  Arts. 
610*,  (iv),  and  1059*.  The  fourth  section  entitled :  Das  System  der 
DUataUonen  (S.  37-51)  deals  with  the  geometry  of  small  strains,  and 
discusses  the  ellipsoids  of  strain  and  the  principal  stretches.  The  fifth 
lection  is  entitled :  Beziehungen  zwisehen  den  Druckkrdften  und  den 
Verruekungen  (S.  52-9).  It  deals  only  with  uncrystalline  and  pre- 
mmably  homc^neous  and  isotropic  bodies.  Neumann  remarks  that 
experiment  shows  us  that  stress  and  strain  vanish  and  arise  coevally ; 
hence  he  argues  that  one  must  be  capable  of  being  mathematically 
expressed  as  a  function  of  the  other.  He  then  states  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  uncrystalline  bodies  the  axes  of  principal  stretch 
and  principal  traction  must  coincide,  and  he  continues : 

Aus  unserer  Annahme,  dass  die  Dilatationon  kleine  Groasen  seien,  folgt, 
dasB  die  Druckkrafte,  welcho  wir  als  Functioneu  jener  anzuseheu  haben,  in 
der  QestaH  einer  Entwickeluns  uach  Potenzen  der  Dilatationen  dargcstellt 
w^en  konnen.  Da  feruer  nach  unserer  Annahme  die  Dilatationen  so  kleine 
Gftissen  sind,  dass  wir  nur  ihre  erste  Potenz  zu  beriicksichtigen  brauchen,  so 
miissen  die  Hauptdruckkrafbe  lineare  Functionen  der  Dilatationen  sein  ;  und 
iwar  werden  sie,  da  sie  mit  jenen  zugleich  verschwinden,  ohne  Uinzufilgung 
ernes  constanten  Gliedes  ihnen  einfach  proportional  zu  setzon  sein  (S.  52-3). 

Obviously  here  Neumann  fiedls  into  the  same  non-sequitur  as  Cauchy 
in  his  memoir  of  1827  (see  our  Art.  614*),  as  Maxwell  in  1850  (see 
oar  Art.  1536*),  or  Ijam^  in  1852  (see  our  Art  1051*).  Neumann  then 
obtaina  by  transformation  the  ordinary  stress-strain  relations  and  the 
body-shift  equations  for  an  isotropic  elastic  solid.  He  employs  A  for 
our  $,  A^B  for  our  2/a,  and  B  for  our  X.  Further  he  uses  pressures 
not  tractions  throughout  his  work. 

The  Sections  2-5  of  Neumann's  work  form  an  elementary  theory  of 
elasticity,  at  least  so  far  as  isotropic  bodies  are  concerned.  They  do 
not  possess  any  particular  advantages  in  the  present  state  of  our 
science. 
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\\V4T,,  TU  iiixtk  %^;tiMk  of  the  work  tS.  60-6;  is  entitled 
A'ai^Urt  hiff^e/UialgUickun^ett,  It  (Moees  th«  bodr-sluli  eqnatioiis 
&%f*s/^y  hj  N'aru^n  metlirjd  /ii«^  oar  Art.  266^; ;  this  method  leads  to 
ut/t^rttMUuti  lufArt/py  mud  arokb  *11  introdoctkm  of  the  streBses.  In 
nUirtirig  with  S%yun'n  Uivcstigmtion  Neniiuum  «d<^yt8  the  histcHical 
1^1*91,  Hm  \t(nutM  *nxt  thts  o^(|«ctioiui  to  Xariers  prooevB  (3.  66  :  see  our 
ArtM,  551*-  2*;,  srid  tbeti  turns  t/i  PoisKms  and  Caachjs  treatment  of 
iUtr  IfTohU^m  in  his  neventh  Hection  entitled :  Pciston's  AbleUung  der 
aUgt^ifwhw.n  (JUirhuwjen  (H,  67-79;.  Xeumann^s  investigation  follows 
fairly  tiUmtflj  Pois4<in's  of  l'<28.  He  deduces  the  shift-eqoAtions  for 
iU4i  tumtm  td  mifUoyy  and  of  three  rectangoUr  axes  of  elastic  symmetry. 
'f'h«  latUfr  syift^in  he  sfieaks  of  as  crystalline,  although  it  is  oft^ 
\tritt\ut'Ait\  by  working  in  Ixxlies  without  crystalline  structure.     He  says: 

7i\\  diofieri  KryMUlleri,  dereti  Zahl  Hehr  ^row  i»t,  gehoren  alle  Formen  dea 
fivy^nXiinnif  viisrglifylrii^en  sswci-  und  zweigliecuigen  und  Hechsgliedrigen  Systems 
ffiit  AiiMn/ditiK)  j(f!WiM»w.'r,  heniiudriHcher  Fonueu,  bei  deneu  die  i)aralleleu 
K  ry MifillHiic;hf!ii  fSthlisn,  %.  H.  Ixsiiu  rcffularen  Tetraeder.  Wir  n^men  diese 
Konnitti  dii)  g(?fii)iKtfl<ichigen  Hcrni^er.  Fenier  findet  eine  solche  sym- 
ifMiiHwiliD  VorLhciltiiig  tiiclit  iiiehr  statt  bei  alien  Krystalleu  des  zwei-  und 
ffifiKlif)(lrigon  und  d<M  ein-  und  eingliodrigen  Systems  (S.  75). 

Tho  r<*Hulting  (equations  involving  six  independent  constants  agree 
with  thotM)  whicli  would  1)e  obtained  by  substituting  the  stress-strain 
ridaliouN  of  our  Art.  117  {a)  with  the  rari-constant  conditions  ci  =  c/', 
n     ti\  f  y,  in  the  usual  body  HtreKH*e(|uations. 

TIm^  Mtvon  Hectioiui  with  which  we  have  already  dealt  belong  to  the 
1857  H  u()t4)bo<>kM.  Section  8  is  taken  from  a  notebook  of  1859-60, 
and  is  ontitlml :  hhdwickdmvg  der  Glevchungen  aiis  dem  Princip  der 
i*irtut*fft^ii  (ifHchwimliykeit  (S.  80-106).  This  is  a  reproduction  of 
tht<  niothiKl  of  Carl  Neumann's  memoir  of  1860 :  see  our  Art.  667. 
F.  NtMinmnn,  I  think,  supposes  the  first  application  of  the  principle 
of  virtual  nioinonts  to  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  have  been  made  in  the 
iib«)vo  uiomoir,  but  this  is  hardly  correct :  see  our  Arts.  268*  and  759*. 
Tho  niotluMl  of  the  VorlesuiKjen  is  somewhat  clearer  and  briefer  than 
tliat  of  C  Neumann ;  it  is  also  applied  to  bodies  with  three  axes  of 
olaslio  Mynunotry. 

1 1 196.]  Swtion  9  (S.  107-20),  taken  from  a  notelnwk  of  1857-8, 
dt^iis  with  tl)o  thonuo-elastic  equations  in  the  method  previously  adopted 
by  Ihilmmol  and  Neumann  himself.  We  have  seen  that  Neumann  in 
1*841  (WH)  our  Art  1196*)  claimed  priority  in  the  deduction  of  these 
tH\uatioU(s  and  the  E<)iti)r  of  the  V<Mii^im9u/en  (S.  vi)  apparently  looks 
U|HUi  this  station  as  an  original  part  of  the  present  work.  The  results 
do  not  stH'Ui  to  U>  uioiv  genond  than  those  of  Duhamel  (1838,  see 
our  ArtJL  868*  and  877*)  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  priority  of  pnbli- 
\>ati\Mi  must  W  dtvi&ive, 

Neumann  like  Uuhamel  limits  his  equations  to  the  runge  in  which 
iixtonsivui   is  ^uviKU-tional   to   ris«   in  temperature.      His  body-stress- 
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•qioationa  iu voicing  thermal  effect  (2)  and  (3),  S.  113,  are  equivalent  to 
EqoationB  (2)  of  onr  Art  883*;  his  sur^ice  stress-equations  (1)  and 
(2),  S.  114,  to  Equation  (3)  of  the  same  article;  his  remarks  on  the 
niadons  between  temperature  and  normal  pressure,  and  between  the 
[  tbermo-elastie-constant,  the  stretch-modulus  and  the  thermal  stretch- 
eocffident  are  equivalent  to  those  of  Duhamel  in  our  Arts.  875*  and 
888». 

[1197.]  §  58  (S.  115-8)  is  entitled:  KrystaUinUche  F^rper.  In 
it  Neumann  questions  whether  the  thermo-elastic  constant  is  in  crystal- 
line bodies  the  same  for  all  directions.  He  suggests  equations  of  the 
form  (see  our  Art.  883*) : 

^\de'     )~  dx  ^  dy^  dz     P'dx' 
(^^     y\_d:^,<^_^d^      f^dq 


(cPfc;      J\      dzx     (tpx      dxx     Q  d 


in  which  he  assumes,  I  suppose,  the  body  to  have  three  rectangular 
axed  of  elastic  symmetry,  coinciding  with  the  thermal  axes.  The 
sor&ce  stress-equations  will  now  be  given  by : 

X*  =  (^  —  Pgjq)  cos  /  +  xp  cos  m-^xx  cos  ti, 

y  =  xj  cos  /  -»-  (J?  -  Pyq)  cos  w  -»-  Jx  cos  n, 

Z'  =  zx  COS  /  +  J?  COS  m-^{ss-  P/i)  cos  n, 

10  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  rise  of  temperature  is  no  longer  equivalent 
to  a  uniform  surface  traction  :  see  our  Arts.  684-5. 

Hierauf  beruht  die  Entscheidung  diu*ch  die  Beobachtung.  Man  bestimmt 
diirch  directe  MesBung  die  Aenderung  der  Winkel,  wenn  aer  Druck  auf  die 
Oberflache  des  Kr^rstalls  geandert  wird,  wenn  man  ihn  z.  B.  aus  dem  Dnicke 
oner  Atmosphare  in  den  von  10  Atmospharen  oder  in  den  luftleeren  Raum 
bringt  Auf  dieselbe  Weise  misst  man  die  Winkelandorung,  welche  durch 
eine  Erhohung  der  Temperatur,  z.  B.  von  0"  auf  100**,  hervorgebracht  wird. 
Erfaalt  man  beide  Male  ein  entsprechendes  System  von  Winkelaudeningen, 
80  sind  alle  drei  Werthe  von  /3  unter  sich  gleich  ;  befolgen  die  Aenderungen 
rerschiedene  Gesetze,  so  sind  sie  verschieden  (S.  116-7). 

Neumann  then  describes  a  method  of  making  the  needful  measure- 
ments. He  cites  some  experiments  of  Mitscherlich's  {Abhandlungen  der 
Berliner  Akademie^  1825,  S.  212)  upon  calcspar.  This  material  expands 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  owing  to  a  rise  of  temperature  and  contracts 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  stretch  for  100°  C.  increase  of  tempera- 
ture was  found  to  be  '00286  and  the  squeeze  -  '00056.  Thus  the 
dilatation  was  '00174.  A  similar  result  was  exhibited  by  gypsum 
which  in  three  different  directions  had  different  stretches  or  squeezes. 
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Neumann  does  not  cite  any  experiments  to  determine  how  far  the 
thermal  results  for  these  crystals  are  in  accordance  with  those  which 
would  be  produced  by  uniform  surface  tractions.  He  merely  remarks 
that  ix)ds  might  be  cut  in  certain  directions  from  such  crystals  so  that 
they  would  not  change  their  length  with  change  of  temperature : 

Hier  lOst  also  eine  larstallinische  Substanz  ein  Problem,  dessen  LtSsung 
oft  sehr  gewiinscht  wird  (S.  118). 

The  section  concludes  with  a  paragraph  deducing  the  amplified  form 
of  Fourier's  differential  equation  for  the  conduction  of  heat.  This  is  in 
accord  with  DuhameFs  results  cited  in  our  Art.  883*,  Equation  (i). 

[1198.]  The  tenth  section  of  the  Vorlesungen  is  entitled 
Kirchhoffs  allgemeine  Lehrsdtze  (S.  121-32).  Of  this  section  §  60 
reproduces  Kirchhoff's  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of 
the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid:  see  our 
Art.  1255  :  §  61  (S.  125-8)  extends  the  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  solution  to  the  case  of  vibrations.  This,  I  think,  had  not 
been  done  by  either  Kirchhoff  or  Clebsch  and  is  original*. 
Neumann,  as  in  the  previous  paragraph,  supposes  isotropy.  We 
will  indicate  his  method  of  proof.  If  there  be  two  solutions,  then 
their  difference,  given  say  by  the  shifts  U,  F,  W,  must  satisfy 
the  body-  and  surface-equations  with  abstraction  of  body-force 
and  surface-load. 

Consider  the  quadruple  integral 

^r     dxi     d^ 
^  d^       dx       dy 


/  rfMF     d^     d^z     dzj\dW\ 
V  de  '^  dx'^  dy'^  dz)  dtr 


which  is  zero  owing  to  the  body  stress-equations.  Integrate  the  stress 
terms  by  parts ;  the  surface  integrals  then  vanish  owing  to  the  surface 
stress-equations.  Substitute  for  the  stresses  from  the  stress-strain  rela- 
tions, and  the  whole  will  be  found  a  complete  differential  with  regard 
to  the  time.     Integrating  out  with  regard  to  the  time  we  find : 


>  The  whole  of  this  section  is  due  to  the  lectures  of  1859-60,  and  thus  precedes 
Clebsch's  Treatise,  Kirchhofif' s  inyestigation  was  first  given  in  the  memoir  of  1858 : 
see  our  Art  1255, 
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'^  [\dz      dy )       \dx       dyj       \dy      dxj  fj 

Hence  it  follows  that  all  the  squared  terms  must  separately  vanish  at 
all  points  of  the  body.  We  see  then  that  U,  V,  W  are  not  functions  of 
the  time  and  that  they  can  only  express  a  translation  and  rotation  of 
the  hody  as  a  whole. 

[1199.1     §  62  of  the  Vorlesungen  is  entitled :   Verallgemnnerung  dea 
wiff^  Jiir  KrystaUe,     It  is  a  not  very  satisfactory  extension  of  tlio 

proof  of  the  preceding  section  to  bodies  for  which  the  stress-strain 

relations  are  of  the  form  : 


/ 


XX=(l8x   -k-fSy   +    C«;j, 

Jz  =dir^y 

5?=y»x  +  ^y  +  ^«, 

tx  =ea'ggf 

«=«**"*■  ^*f  ■*■  <^« 

'i  =f^XMJ 

It,  to  bodies  for  which  toe  can  assume  rari-conatancy  and  which 
fott^sa  three  re^^tangular  axes  of  elastic  symmetry.  Even  if  we  suppose 
mi-constancy,  such  bodies  are  by  no  means  the  only  existing  ty{)e  of 
crystal.     Further  Neumann's  proof  depends  on  the  conditions  that 

o  ><!+/,         b^-f-i-df        od-k-e (i). 

Neumann  demonstrates  this  as  follows  Crystals,  he  states,  do  not 
iecording  to  experiment  differ  widely  from  isotropic  bodies,  hence  we 
ttiist  have : 

3X  =  a  —  #Cj  =  6  —  Kg  =  c  —  Kg, 

wherp  «c,,  K,,  K,,  tar,,  tFj,  m^  are  very  small  quantities  as  compared  with  X. 

Hence  it   follows  that   the   relations   (i)  above  must  be  true.     This 

Kopjinses  again  the  limit  to  be  uni-constant  isotropy.    Now  the  objc^ction 

to  this  sort  of  proof  is  that  relations  akin  to  (i)  may  hold,  and  certainly 

the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  must  hold,  for  wood  and  other  materials, 

in  which  there  is  no  approach  to  isotropy  at  all.    Neumann's  concluding 

words  would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  considered  the  proposition  proved 

for  all  boilies  which  occur  in  nature.     In  a  footnote  the  remark  is  made 

that  the  laws  of  double  refraction  require  that  in  the  case  of  the  ether 

we  should  have 

a  =  3(^+/-cf),   b=^3(/+d-e),   c  =  3(r/  +  e-/)   ("), 

and  that  since  d,  e^  f  differ  only  slightly,  relations  (i)  must  also  be 
satisfied  for  the  ether.     That  relations  (ii)  are  not  absolutely  necessary 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  2 
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on  the  elastic  jelly  theory  of  the  ether  has  been  indicated  in  our  Art 
148.  A  more  complete  proof  of  the  nniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the 
equations  of  elasticity  is  given  in  KirchhofiTs  VorUaungen^ :  see  our  Arts. 
1240,  1255  and  1278. 

[1200.]  §  63  (S.  129-32)  belongs  tx)  the  lectures  of  1873-4. 
It  is  an  investigation  of  the  elastic  energy  of  the  stresses  for  an 
isotropic  solid ;  it  is  so  far  more  general  than  that  to  be  found  in 
the  usual  text-books,  in  that  it  regards  possible  changes  of  tem- 
perature due  to  the  strain. 

Let  Xf  T,  Z  he  the  body-forces  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  of  the  solid, 
and  X*f  F,  Z'  the  surface-load  at  the  element  dS  of  the  surface.  Then 
we  can  deduce  from  the  thermo-elastic  equations  (see  our  Art.  1197)  the 
following  relation : 

=  .   ljlp(Xu+  Yv-^Zw)dxdydz 

•      •      • 

+  jfjpq'^dxdt,clz (iii). 


where 


di       c^^  ^        S     dt   ^'^^' 


(Koe  our  Art.  885*). 

Now  if  X'y  Ty  Z*  are  indei)endent  of  <,  i.e.  if  the  mirfaee  load  he 
always  the  MniCy  wo  may  intograt<^  the  whole  of  this  with  regaixi  to  t 
except  the  last  term  of  the  last  lino.  This  last  can  be  integrated  easily 
in  two  cases : 

(i)     Steady  temperatui*e,  or  q  no  function  of  t.     We  have  : 

2-  \\\'  {( ty  ■"  (5y  ^  (t)}  '^'"'y'^  ^  ^"^^"^ 

=  ///  9  (Xu  +  Yr  +  Zw)  dxdydz  +  jjiXu  +  Tv  +  Z'w)  dS 

+  JJjPqOdxdydz (v). 

*  Tho  importance  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  result,  that  if  any  particular 
solution  he  found  which  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  an  elastic  problem,  this 
solution  is  the  only  admissible  one. 
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(ii)     Suppose  we  neglect  the  fii-st  term  on  the  right-hand-aide  of 
[nation  (iv),  as  for  example  in  Newton's  hypothesis  as  to  the  velocity 
sound,  then  we  have  : 

=  ///  p  (Xu  +  Fv  -I-  Zw)  dxdydz  +  fji.X'u  +  Fv  -i-  Z'w)  dS 

"1111:^1^9' dxdydz (vi). 

[1201.]  The  eleventh  section  (S.  133-163)  is  entitled:  An- 
^endungen  auf  unkrystallinische  Korper,  and  is  occupied  with  the 
pplication  of  the  equations  of  bi-constant  isotropic  elasticity  to 
srtain  simple  problems.  The  object  of  this  section,  we  are  told, 
I  to  clear  up  the  doubtful  points  of  those  theories  which  starting 
rom  the  molecular  hypothesis  reach  uni-constant  isotropy.  Neu- 
lann  here,  however,  does  not  seem  to  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the 
lossibility  of  various  distributions  of  elastic  homogeneity  in  the 
ods,  wires,  hollow  cylinders  and  spheres  of  which  he  treats.  We 
nay  note  one  or  two  pointa 

(a)  He  refers  (S.  136-8)  to  the  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  la 
?our,  Regnault,  Wertheim  and  himself  on  the  magnitude  of  the  stretch- 
qneeze  ratio  :  see  our  Arts.  368*,  1321*  1358*  and  736.  He  himself 
lad  found  that  for  iron- wire  iy=  1/4  nearly,  but  that  it  was  nearer  1/3 
or  other  substances,  which  he  unfortunately  does  not  specify. 

(b)  On  S.  141-2  Neumann  gives  a  theory  of  Wertheim's  cylinder 
nethod  of  determining  rj:  see  our  Art.  802.  He  remarks  on  tlio 
xtreme  importance  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  17  for  truly  isotropic 
K)dies,  as  the  development  of  the  molecular  theory  depends  so  entirely 
ipon  it.  In  investigating  on  S.  144-5  the  stress  in  a  hollow  cylinder  due 
o  internal  pressure,  Neumann  takes  a  stress-limit  of  strength  and 
.pplies  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  rupture.  Both  steps  seein  to  ine 
injustifiable :   see  our  Arts.  5  (a)  and  (c),   169  (c)  and  320-1. 

(c)  S.  146-153  deal  with  the  oft-considered  problem  of  the  hollow 
pherical  shell.  Neumann  discusses  Oersted*s  theory  of  the  piezometer, 
kud  shows  how  Colladon  and  Sturm  were  correct  in  supposing  that  a 
loUow  spherical  shell  with  equal  internal  and  external  pressures 
iontracts  as  a  solid  sphere  would  do  under  the  same  external  pi*e8sure  : 
ee  our  Arts.  686*-690*.  He  applies  the  theory  to  thermometer 
mlbs,  and  in  particular  shows  how  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
8  lower  with  the  tube  in  a  vertical  than  with  the  tube  in  a  horizontal 
losition  owing  to  the  interna]  pressure  of  the  quicksilver  on  the  biilh 

2—2 
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being  greater  in  the  former  case.  He  shows  by  a  numerical  example 
that  the  difference  of  the  reading  in  the  two  positions  might  amount 
to  -2"  C. 

Bei  Thcrmometem,  welche  Cylinder  statt  Kugeln  haben,  ist  dieser  Fehler 
nicht  so  bedeutend,  well  sie  in  der  Kegel  eine  stiirkere  Wand  besitzen. 
Hierin  liegt  einor  der  Vorziige  der  Cylinderthermometer  (S.  151). 

The  consideration  (S.  151-3)  of  the  strength  of  an  isotropic 
spherical  shell  and  its  comparison  with  the  strength  of  a  cylindrical 
one,  is  for  reasons  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  very  questionable 
when  applied  to  glass  vessels  :  see  our  Arts.  IddS"*^  and  119. 

(d)  §  74  (S.  153-5)  deals  with  the  problem  of  an  isotropic  solid 
elastic  sphere  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  different  isotropic  elastic 
material,  to  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  applied  a  uniform  pressure. 
Neumann  finds  that  the  solid  core  will  contract  more  or  less  than  it 
would  do,  if  the  external  pressure  were  directly  applied  to  it,  according 
as  3X  +  2/A  for  the  core  is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  for  the  shell. 

(e)  g  75-76  (S.  155-61)  are  introduced  by  the  Editor,  and  give 
methods  of  determining  the  elastic  constants  by  torsion  and  uniform 
flexure  (i.e.  flexure  by  a  couple).  These  are  practically  the  methods 
adopted  by  Kirchhoff  and  Okatow  to  determine  tf :  see  our  Arts.  1271—3. 
The  final  paragraphs  of  this  section  (S.  161—3)  entitled  :  Beobachtungen 
zur  Beatiinmuiig  dee  VerMUnisses  der  beiden  ElasticitcUaconatairUen  arc 
also  mainly  due  to  the  Editor  and  give  a  short  r^um^  of  the  Various 
oxi)erimental  determinations  of  -q  due  to  Cornu,  Mallock,  Kirchhoff, 
Okatow,  Schneebeli,  Kohlrausch,  Loom  is,  Baumeister,  Rontgen, 
Amagat,  W.  Voigt,  Littmann,  and  Everett.  Accounts  of  theJ  re- 
searches of  these  writers  will  be  found  under  their  names  in  our 
index,  and  the  results  of  later  researches  under  the  title  stretch-squeeze 
rcUio.  We  can  only  remark  here,  that  several  of  them  still  leave  open 
to  question  the  true  isotropy  of  the  materials  experimented  on,  and 
they  cannot  thus  be  said  to  have  finally  settled  the  elastic  constant 
coutroverey :  see  our  Arts.  925*  932*,  192,  800,  and  1271. 

[1202.]  The  twelfth  section  is  entitled:  Elasticitdt  krystal- 
linischer  Staff e  and  occupies  S.  164-202.  This  section  is  taken 
from  lecture  notes  of  the  years  1873-4.  Neumann  here  rejects 
the  rari-constant  equations  for  crystals  with  three  axes  of  elastic 
symmetry  such  as  he  )iad  previously  adopted  in  his  work,  and  ou 
S.  165  expresses  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains  by  linear 
relations  involving  36  constants.     Thus  he  writes : 

Diase  36  Ehi8ticitiit8constanten  Insscn  sich  im  Allgemeincn  nicht  auf  cine 

firingere  Anzahl  ziunickfiihren.     Jedixih  verringert  sich  in  den  allemieisten 
alien  ihre  Zahl  sehr  erheblich,  wenn  der  Krystall  in  Beziig  auf  eine  oder 
mehrere  Ebenen  symmetrisch  gebildet  ist.     Nur  in  den  seltener  vorkommen- 
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i 

I    den  Fallen  des  eiu-  iind  eingliedrigen  Systems,  wie  z.  B.  beim  Kupfervitrif)!, 
'   fiegt  keiii  theoretbcher  Gruud  fiir  eino  Vermiuderuiig  ihrer  Aiizahl   vor 
(a  165). 

This  statement  of  course  is  hardly  true,  for  the  principle  of 
work  leads  us  at  once  to  the  reduction  of  the  36  constants  to  21. 
Notwithstanding  this  necessary  modification  (S.  179  ftn.),  the 
section  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  and,  till  1885,  unpublished 
woA  of  Neumann.  The  results  should  be  compared  with  those 
of  Rankine :  see  our  Arts.  450-1. 

[1203.]  We  reproduce  briefly  Neumann's  stress-strain  relations 
in  oar  own  notation  and  with  the  additional  relations  between  the 
ooostiuits  due  to  Green  s  principle :  see  Arts.  78,  117,  etc. 

(a)  Crystal  ivUh  one  plmte  of  dasiic  syinvietry^  taken  as  that  of 
SE.    (Ztoei'  unci  eingliedrigen  oder  monokliniscJie  Krj/stalle,     S.  168.) 

^  =  08^  +/\  +  e'Sg  +  Aicr„, 

Neumann  has  thus  twenty  constants,  but  we  ought  to  put 

e\r,d'\k"  =  e'J\d%k\ 
uA  ki,  h^\  /*,'  =  7*1,  7*2,  Ag  respectively,  or  leave  only  thirteen  constants. 

(b)  Crt/sial  wiUi  two  planes  of  elastic  symmetry  at  rigJU  angles, 
feikeD  as  sx  and  yz.     {Zwei-  v/nd  zweigliedrige  KrystaUe,     S.  169.) 

xx  =  asx  +/*Sy  +  e'Sg,     Tz^dcy^y 
y?  =/"«x  +  H    +  ^*«>     ^  =  ^^«*> 

Tliese  equations  also  hold  for  crystals  with  three  planes  of  elastic 
i^metry,  and  have  twdve  constants  according  to  Neumann,  but  we 
oo^t  to  put  d'*  =  d\  e"=  e'  2Ln^f"  =/',  which  leaves  only  nine  constants. 

(e)  CrystcU  toith  two  equal  axes,  taken  as  those  of  x  and  y, 
(KrykaUe  des  viergliedrigen  Systems.) 

XX  =  aSg.  +  fsy  +  e'sg,        'vz  =  dtTyg , 

yj=/'«x+  aSy  +  e'Sg,        71  =  da-j^, 

Tz  =  e"sj:  +  e"Sy  +  c«j,        xi  =  fcr^y 

I  Tkae  equations  according  to  Neumann  have  seven  constants,  but  we 
floght  to  put  e"  =  e'  so  that  we  have  only  six  constants. 
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(d)  RegtUar  Cryslal^f  or  those  having  three  rectangular  equal  a 
en  as  those  of  oc^  y,  z. 

71  =  {a  -/')  8^  \fB,         Tz  =  d(T^, 

«  =  (a  -/')  ««  +/'^,  :5  =  ihi^^ . 

These  have  three  independent  constants. 

[1204.]     Neumann   now   passes  to    hexagonal   and   rhombohed 
stals. 

(e)  Heosctgonal  Crystals,     {Seclisgliedrige  KrystaUe,) 
Of  those  Neumann  writes  : 

£s  bleibon  uoch  die  Krjstallo  dos  hoxagonalon  SystoniH  zu  iiiitersuc 
ig,  dercn  Grundform  die  auf  einem  regularen  Sochseck  stehende  gle 
ige  Dopi)elpyramide  ist.  Die  drei  Diagonaleu  dieses  Scchsecks  bildeii 
i  gloichwerthigea  Axeti  der  Krystallform,  dcren  vierto  Axe  von  jenen 
iodeu  ist.  Um  die  Gesetze  dieser  Art  von  S^mraetrie  auf  eiu  rechtwiukl 
)rdinatons7stem  zu  boziehen,  beuutzen  wir  die  Formelu  [Art.  1203  i 
che  gUltig  siud,  da  die  beschriebcne  Krystallform  durch  drei  auf  einat 
htwinklig  stehende  Ebeuen  sjmmetrisch  thoilbar  ist.  Dazu  kommt 
site  Art  der  Symmetric,  diiss  eiue  Drehung  um  GO''  zu  einer  von 
priiuglichen  nicht  unterschiedenen  Stollung  Hihrt  (S.  174). 

Turning  the  axes  of  a;,  y  thi'ough  60**  round  2,  calculating 
'responding  stresses  and  strains  and  causing  them  to  have  relati 
the  same  form  as  in  Art.  1 203  (6),  we  find  that  we  must  have  : 

/"=/',     a  =  6,     e  =  d,     2/=a-/'»  ^'  =  e"     and     d  =  e. 
We  thus  obtaiu  the  system  : 

71  =  (2/-I-/')  Sj,  +f'8y  +  es^ ,  Tz  =  ea-j,. , 

7i  =/'Sx  +  (2/+/')  8y  +  e'sg,  71  =  ea, 


ZCi 


7z  =e"8x  + 6"8p  + CSgy  ^-/^xy 

According  to  Neumann  there  are  thus  six  constants :  but  Gre 
nciple  tells  us  that  e"  =  e'  also,  or  leaves  only^ve  constants. 

(y)     Rhomhohedral  Crystals, 

Neumann  remarks  that  a  similar  process  to  that  of  (e)  enable 
btain  formulae  for  a  rhombohedral  crystaUine  system 

©n  Grundform  als  eine  doppelte  dreiseitige  Pyramide  aufzufassou 
ch  nait  oiner  solchen  Bestimmung  Uber  das  Qesetz  der  Symmetrio, 
P  Flache  der  oberen  Pyramide  nicht  eine  gleiche  der  uuteren  entspr 
lorn  dass  eine  Flache  der  oberen  mit  einer  Kante  der  imtereii  Pyrai 
doraelben  Seite  des  Krystalles  liect,  und  umgekehrt  Ein  Rhombo 
Iso  nicht  durch  mehrere  auf  eiuander  rechtwinklige  Ebencu  symmeti 
bar  CS.  176V 
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Neuiuann  tftikes  the  chief  axis  of  the  crystal  for  axis  of  z  and  the 
pbne  of  zx  |ierpeiidicular  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  pyramids  and  so  that 
u  edge  of  the  second  pyramid  also  lies  in  it  Then  zx  is  the  only 
ooordinate  plane  which  is  one  of  symmetry,  and  the  formulae  (a)  hold  for 
this  case.  A  rotation,  however,  of  120'*  round  the  axis  of  z  cannot 
iffect  the  form  of  the  stress-strain  relations.  This  leads  to  the  reduction 
of  (a)  to  the  types : 

«  =-  (2/+/') 8^  +J\  +  e\  -  Jia^,         9  =  /i'V^y  +  da^, 

W  =/'*«  +  (2/+/')  if^  +  e'«i  +  Ao-iic,  '^  =  ^*"  {ffy  -  ffx)  +  t^scj 

Here  Neumann  has  ^fjhl  constants,  but  Green's  principle  shows  that 
<"  =  «',  and  /*"  =  A  or  leaves  only  itmc.  If  we  put  A  =  A"  =  0  we  obtain 
the  hexagonal  system  as  a  particular  case. 

[1205.]  Neumann  now  turns  to  some  interesting  problems  on 
ciystak  involving  the  above  formulae.  These  problems  have  been 
the  starting-point  of  several  important  experimental  investigations 
by  Voigt,  Baumgarten,  Coromilas  and  others,  and  therefore  deserve 
careful  study. 

§  85  (S.  179-81)  is  entitled:  ZusaminendrUckung  eiiies  KrystalU 
durch  eUlseUiyen  Druck.  Let  p  be  the  uniform  ])ressure  applied  to  the 
Mirfiice  of  a  crystal,  then  the  surface-stress  equations  will  be  satisfied  if 
retake: 

^  =  iry  =  «  =  —py  "J*  =  zjr  =  xy  =  0, 

and  these  will  obviously  satisfy  also  the  body-stress  equations.  Hence 
a  l>08sible  and  therefore  the  only  solution  is  to  suppose  the  shifts  linear 
functions  of  the  cooi'dinates  a;,  y^  z.     Suppose  we  take  : 

u  =  MXf        V  =  Ny^         w  =  /*«, 

then  from  Art  1203,  {d)  we  find  for  a  regular  crystal : 

.lf=.V=P--;>/(a-f2/'). 

Thus  the  effect  of  uniform  pressure  on  a  regular  crystal  is  only  to 
change  its  boundary  to  a  similar  form. 
Suppose  we  take : 

u  =  Mx^         V  =  J/y,         to  =  Pz^ 

and  apply  these  to  the  equations  of  Art.  1201  (/)  for  a  rhombohedral 
crystal,  we  have: 

-/»  =  2  (/+/')  i/-+eT, 


whence : 


-;>  =  2e'if+cP, 

M        P^ _^  p 

c-6'""2(/'+/-6')"     2{C/-'V)c-V'}' 
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Thus  the  contraction  of  a  rhombohedral  crystal  (or  of  a  hexagonal^ 
since  the  i*esult  does  not  involve  h'.  see  our  Art  1204  (e)  and  (/))  is 
difieront  for  different  directions.  A  spherical  surface  becomes  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution.  It  is  also  ]>os8ibIe,  Neumann  thinks,  that  M 
and  P  may  be  of  opposite  sign.  Since  f  and  /'  are  probably  not  very 
different  from  each  other  and  from  e  {f=-f*  on  the  rari-oonstant 
hypothesis),  this  would  seem  to  involve  e<6\  or  a  given  stretch  9^ 
would  have  more  effect  in  producing  lateral  than  longitudinal  stresses. 
Neumann  adds : 

Daiiii  wiirdo  dcr  allseitig  goprosste  Krystall  sich  in  ciucr  Richtung  zusaoi- 
ineuziehcn,  wiihrcnd  cr  Bich  in  oiner  andom  ausdohnt,  analog  der  schonou  voii 
Eilhard  Mitscherlich  gomachten  Entdeckuug,  dass  ein  Krystall  durch  Er- 
warmung  sich  niclit  allciu  uugloichmassig  ausdehnt,  soudcru  sogar  in  gewisiaei] 
Richtuugon  sich  zuHammenziencu  kann  (S.  181). 

[1206.]  Neumann  next  turns  to  the  still  more  interesting 
problem  of  a  crystalline  prism  in  the  shape  of  a  right  six-£Eu;e 
under  uniform  tractive  load  on  a  pair  of  parallel  faces. 

Suppose  a  rectangular  coordinate  system  x^y^zto  have  relation  to  the 
axes  of  the  crystal,  and  a  second  ^,  17,  £  to  give  the  directions  of  Uie 
sides  of  the  prism,  so  that  the  tractive  load  T  is  applied  to  the  iaoee 
pumllel  to  i;{  or  in  the  direction  of  ^.  Then  it  will  be  found  thai 
the  body-stress  equations  and  the  surfacoHstress  equations  can  all  be 
satisfied  by  taking  the  stresses  equal  to  the  constants  as  follows : 

XX  ^T  cos^  (f,  «),        ys  =  T  cos  (i^,  y)  cos  (f ,  «),  \ 

yi  =^  T cos^  {(,  i/\         ^  =  Tcoii{(,  z)co8{$,x)y   I (i). 

7x  =  T  coa^  {(,  z)y         xi  =  T  COB  {i,x)  cos  ((,!/)    \ 

The  shifts  are  thus  linear  and  of  the  form  : 

u  =  Mx  +  p'y  +  nz  ^ 

^Mx^^ip  +p')y  +  i  {n-\'n')Z'-^{p-p')y-^^  {n-n')z, 
v-2)x-\-  Ny-¥m'z 

=  ^{p-^p')x^Ny-v\(vi-{''m:)z-l{m-m')Z'\-\{p'-p')Xy 
w  =  n'x  +  my  +  Pz 
-^(n  +  n')aj  +  J  (7/1  + w')y  +  Pz-  ^(n-w')a;  +  \  (m-in')y  ^ 

The  second  method  of  writing  these  equations  shows  that  we  can  on)] 
hope  to  determine  the  six  quantities  M^  N,  P,  ^  {m  +  m'),  J  (n  +  n) 
h  (P'^P)  ^y  substituting  in  (i) ;  for  the  terms  with 

denote  merely  a  rotation  of  the  prism  as  a  whole. 


K..(ii). 
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Xeuiuauii  fintt  considers  the  case  of  a  regular  crystal.  We  have  at 
once  from  Art.  1203  (d): 

r«w»  {i,  x)  -  (n  -/')  M  +/•$,         (I  (m  +  m')  =  Tcoe{(,  y)  cos  (^,  =), 

ro«r-(f,y)  =  (a-f)  X+fO,         d  («  +  «')  -  Tcos  (i,  s)  cob  {i,  x), 

T^  (f,  s)  =  (a  -/')  /'  +  f'e,         d{p  +  p')^Tcm  it  X)  cos  (i,  y), 

vheoce  iV  =  -5-^,  {co8«  (I  x)-^  f^^^  , 

.V.-^{cos'«.y)-„-^^,}. 

Let  4)^  be  the  stretch  in  the  direction  r  having  direction  cosines 
/„  »,,  Mj,  with  regard  to  x,  i/,  z,  then  we  easily  find  from  our  Art.  54*: 

*'"a-r  l^i'^^  (^»  *)  +  »'V  cos*  (^,  y)  +  Vco8»(f,»)  -  --~2f'f 
T(  \ 

This  may  be  com|)ared  with  Neumann's  investigation  of  1834 :  see 
our  Arts.  795*-9*  and  Corrigenda  to  Vol.  i.,  p.  3,  and  compare  our 
Art.  309. 

Supix)se  we  wish  to  find  a^j  then,  l^  =  cos  (^,  x),  tn^  =  cos  ((,  y), 
N,  =  cos  {(,  z) ;  and  ailer  slight  reductions  we  have  : 

"  fe'VO  («  +  2/')  "  Wi"^'''^' 

This  result  was  published  by  W.  Yoigt  as  from  Neumann's  lectures 
(in  Poggeiuiorffs  Annalen,  Ergdnzungs-Band  vii.,  S.  5,  1876)  and  has 
Wn  ex|)erimentally  verified  for  alum  by  Beckenkamp :  Zettsdiri/t  fur 
Kr^allographie,  Bd.  10,  S.  41,  1885.  From  the  above  equation  we 
find  at  once  Neumann's  biquadratic  sur&ce  for  the  stretch- modulus 
Ei(=TM:   see  our  Art  799*. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  prism  is  cut  parallel  to  an  axis  of  the 
crystal,  we  have  for  the  stretch-modulus  E^: 

{a +  2/')  (a-f) 
^'■= -i^f ' 

which  value  of  E^  stands  in  a  simple  relation  to  the  dilatation-modulus 
^(Vol.  I.  p.  885),  deduced  from  the  Equations  (iii)  of  this  article  as  : 
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[1207.]  Neutiianii  next  investigaten  the  directionH  in  which  the 
Ktretch-inodulus  as  given  by  (iv)  takes  maximum  or  minimum  valuer 
To  obtain  these  values  Neumann  transfers  to  i)olar  coordinates  with 
the  axis  of  a;  as  polar-axis,  or  he  takes : 

cos  {(f  x)  =  cos  a,     cos  {(,  y)  -=  sin  a  cos  ^,     cos  (^,  z)  =  sin  a  sin  ^. 

He  then  obtains  the  following  directions  in  which  the  stretch-modulus 
is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  namely  the  normals  to  the  faces  of  the 
following  geometrical  crystalline  forms  : 

(i)     The  cube  \ 

sin  o  -  0,  I     1  a  +/' 

COS  a  -  0,     cos  ^  -  0,  [    i^  "  («"^"r(«  +~2/') ' 
cos  a  -  0,     sin  ^  -  0, 1 

(ii)     The  octahedi-on  )    J_  1  J_ 

tau«a  =  2,     ta«-«^=l,/  Y^,^  S {a  +  2j ')  ^  S^l' 


(iii)     The  rhombic  dodecahedi*on 

tan^a  =  1,  cos  ^  =  0, 
t4in-a=l,  8in<^-0, 
cosa  =  0,     tan^^=  1, 

We  easily  tind : 


1  a 1 


^Uv     ^J-"^U,.     £J'^'^\E^     Ej-'a-f     d' 

wh(>nce  tlie  relative  magnitudes  of  A^',  E^^  Ej^  may  Ixi  determined 
accoixling  as  2d  is  >  or  <  a  -/'.  Since  we  have  l/E^  +  ^/Eq  =  i/Ej^  we 
cannot  determine  the  three  elastic  constants  a,  /\  d  by  ascertaining  the 
values  of  the  sti^etch-moduli  Eq,  Eq,  Ejj, 

[1208.]  In  the  following  paragraph  (§  89,  S.  188-90)  Neumann 
investigates  the  lateral  squeeze  which  accom|)anies  a  longitudinal 
traction.  In  this  case  ^,  »h)  ^  of  our  Art  1206  are  subject  to  the 
condition : 

^  cos  (i,  x)  +  w»iCOS  (^,  y)  -I-  ?»i  COB  (f,  z)  =  0 (v), 

and  the  formula  (iii)  of  that  article  can  then  be  thrown  into  the  form  : 

B'^T  |(^  [.,  -  I  )  (/,»  COB'  {$,X)  +  *V  COS'  «,  y)  +  ,»,'  COB"  {(,  s)) 

-«_/'  a +  2/'}  "•^'"^' 
»'  denoting  the  lateral  stretch,  which  is  here  a  squeeze. 

(m)     Supjioec  the  prism  cut  in  any  way  parallel  to  an  axis  of  the 
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crystal,  then  two  out  of  the  three  l^y  m^,  Hi  are  zero  and  we  have  from 
(t)  and  (vi) : 

'        ^      J'. 

Heuce  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  is  in  this  case  constant  in  all  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  traction,  and  by  aid  of  the  value  of  E^  in  Art  1206 
we  see  that  it  is  given  by : 

(h)  Sup|K36c  the  traction  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  octa- 
hedroD,  then 

cos^  (i,  x)  =  cos'  (i,  y)  =  co»»  (i,  z)  =  1/3, 

aiid  therefore  from  (iv) : 

\2d     a  +  2/7 

This  riisult  diff(?r.s  from  that  given  by  Neumann  on  S.  189.  The  stretch- 
squeeze  modulus  is  here  more  complex,  but  is  still  constant  for  all 
tlirections  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section. 

(c)  Supi)ose  the  traction  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron,  then  cos'  (^,  x)  =  cos'  (|,  y)  =  J,  and  cos  (|,  z)  ^  0, 
anil  if  ;(  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  squeeze  makes  with  the  axis 
of  c  we  have  : 

Thiu  the  squeeze  varies  with  the  direction  in  the  cross-section. 

[1209.]  §  90  (S.  190-5)  entitled:  Aenderung  der  Winkel  eines 
reguldren  KrygtcdU  durch  Druck  deduces  expressions  in  terms  of  the 
elastic  constants  for  the  changes  in  the  angles  of  a  crystalline  prism 
aoder  uniform  longitudinal  traction.  By  simple  optical  methods,  which 
are  indicated  by  Neumann,  these  changes  can  be  easily  measured  and 
we  thus  have  a  further  means  of  ascertaining  the  elastic  constants. 

Consider  a  plaue  whose  direction-cosines  with  regard  to  a:,  y,  2;  in 
the  unstrained  condition  are  given  by  cosa^,  cos)3i,  oosyi,  and  let 
these  after  strain  become  cos  (a,  +  Sa,),  cos  (ft  +  Sft),  cos  (yj  +  8yi). 
Then  with  the  notation  of  our  Art  1206  Neumann  easily  shows  that : 

cos  (ttj  +  Stti)  =  (cos  aj  —  if  cos  a^  —  ^>  cosft  —  n'  cos  y^)  qi^' 

cos  (ft  +  8ft)=  (cos  ft  —  /?'  cos  tti  —ycos  ft  —  m  cos  y^)  qi,  -. . .(i), 

cos  (y ,  +  8yi)  =  (cos  yi  —  n  cos  a^  —  m'cos  ft  —  /^  cos  yi)  qi  ) 

where  qi  is  found  by  squaring  these  expressions,  adding,  neglecting  the 
squares  of  small  quantities  and  taking  the  root,  to  be  : 

7i=  1  4- i/'co8'ai  +  iroos'ft  +  Pcos'yi  +  (m  +  w')cosftcosy, 

+  (n  +  n')  cos  yi  cos  aj  +  (/>  +  p)  cos  a,  cos  ft . .  .(ii). 
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Let  a  second  plane  be  given  by  coscl,,  co<t  A»  coBya  in  ihe  unAtrained 
and  COB  (a,  +  Soj),  C08  (P^  +  Sfi^),  cob  (y,  +  8y,)  in  the  strained  positioi^ 
then  we  have,  if  cr,  o-^  be  the  angles  between  the  two  planes  after  and 
before  strain,  from  equations  of  tlie  tyiye  (i) : 

COB  a-  =  {cos  cTq  -  2  (if  cos  ai  cos  o^-hN  cos  ft  cos  ft  +  -P  cos  y^  cob  y,) 

-  {in  +  w')  (cos  ft  COB  yj  +  cos  ft  cos  yi) 

-  (n  +  n)  (cos  yi  cos  cl,  +  cos  y^  cos  Oj) 

-  {p  4- ;/)  (cos  a,  cos  ft  +  cos  oj  cos  ft)}  q^q^ (iii), 

whei-e  q.^  is  an  expi'ession  similar  to  q^  in  (ii)  but  involving  aUf  ft,  Vs- 
Neumann  takes  only  the  special  case  when  the  planes  are  originally 
at  right  angles  and  therefore  o-y  =  OC,  cos  cr„  =  0.  Hence,  if  <r  =  <r,  +  &r, 
we  may  rephice  cos  o-  by  —  Scr,  and  substituting  the  values  of  the 
constants  given  in  our  Art.  1206  we  reach  the  result: 

2T 
&r  =  -—-p  {cob?  (I,  x)  cos  tti  cos  03  +  cos*  (i,  y)  cos  ft  cos  ft 

+  COB*  {(,  Z)  cos  y,  COB  y,} 

T 
+  -1  {cos  (I,  y)  cos  ((f  z)  (cos  ft  cos  ya  +  cos  ft  COB  yi) 
a 

+  COS  (f ,  z)  COS  ((,  x)  (cos  yi  COS  a.2  +  cos  y^  cos  a,) 

+  cos  (i,  a:)  cos  {(,  y)  (cos  aj  cos  ft  +  cos  o^  cos  ft)}    (i  v). 

Neumann  takes  two  s()ecial  cases  of  this : 

(i)  CluiJige  in  angle  between  th^  ttoo  reclatigular  /aces  of  a  prvnn 
whic/i  are  parallel  to  Uie  direction  of  tlve  Ira^ction, 

Here: 

^       '  IcoBaJ  ^  '^'  IcosftJ  ^  *    ^  IcosyJ 

hence  multiplying  these  together,  we  have  by  (iv) : 

&r  =  r  ( -p  -  -i\  {cos'  (i,  x)  cos  ttj  cos  a, 

+  cos'(i,  y)  cos  ft  cos  ft  +  cos'(f,  2;)  cosy,  cosy^} (v). 

If  the  traction  be  in  the  direction  of  an  axis  of  the  crystal  or  of  a 
normal  to  the  octahedron,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  80-  =  0 ;  if  in  the 
direction  of  a  normal  to  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  we  have  : 


^^^fo-a-/'}*^"-*^"" 


where  a,  =  90*  -  a^. 


(ii)     Change  vn  angle  between  a  loaded  face  of  the  prism  and  a  free 
face. 
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Here  ttj ,  /9j ,  y,  are  ((,  re),  {(,  y),  (f ,  z)  respectively,  hence 

and  by  multiplying  these  and  using  (iv)  we  find  : 
r    2         ll 

+  cos' (f,  y) cos /^g  +  cos* (i,  2)cosyJ (vi). 

Various  special  cases  are  deduced  from  this  general  formula,  S.  194r-5. 

[1210.]  Neumann  next  indicates  methods  of  dealing  with  the  like 
problems  in  the  case  of  prisms  cut  from  rhombohedral  crystals.  He 
takes  in  §  91  (S.  195-9)  the  case  of  a  uniform  longitudinal  tractive 
load  applied  to  such  a  prism.  We  have  now  to  solve  equations 
like  (i)  of  our  Art.  1206,  when  the  values  of  the  shifts  (ii)  in  that 
article  are  substituted  in  the  stress-strain  relations  (f)  of  our 
Art.  1204.  Neumann  gives  the  values  of  if,  N^  P,  m  +  m\  n  +  7t', 
p^p'  on  S.  195,  and  taking  the  chief  axis  of  the  rhombohedral  crystal 
as  polar  axis,  so  that 

«*  (ij  -)  =  COB  y,     cos  (I,  x)  =  sin  y  cos  ^,     cos  ((,  y)  -  sin  y  sin  ^, 

he  obtains  for  the  stretch  8(  in  the  direction  (  of  the  traction  T  as 
in  Art.  1 206  : 

+  —    sin' y  cosy  cos  3^ I (vii), 

where  ^=c(/+/')-«^     ic,=fd-h\ 

Thus  the  reciprocal  of  the  stretch- modulus  l/E({=8(IT)  is  given 
for  every  direction.  Putting  l/E^  proportional  to  l/r**,  where  r  is  a 
radius-vector  we  have  a  biquadratic  surface,  the  properties  of  which 
Neumann  discusses  at  some  length  (S.  196-9).  Perpendicular  to  the 
chief  axis  (z)  the  equatorial  section  is  a  circle ;  the  section  by  a  |>lane 
through  the  axis  of  z  making  an  angle  of  30*"  with  the  axis  of  x  and 
that  by  the  plane  yz  are  alike  and  are  oval  curves  of  the  type 

1/7**  =  ZT  sin*  y  +  /cos*  y  —  A"  sin*  y  cos*  y. 

Maxima  or  minima  of  r  are  given  by  ^  =  0°,  60"  and  1 20°;  and  for  ^  =  0" 
(or  for  the  plane  xz)  these  are  investigated  by  Neumann.  It  is  found 
that  in  general  there  are  in  that  plane  three  directions  of  maximum 
or  minimum  r.  Experiments  of  Baumgarteu  on  calcspar  {Poggendorjffs 
Annalen^  Bd.  152,  S.  369,  1874)  and  Ooromilas  on  gypsum  and  mica 
{ZeiUchrift  fur  Krystallographie,  Bd.  i.,  S.  407)  appear  to  some  extent  to 
eonlirm  Neumann's  theoretical  results.     We  note  from  equation  (vii), 
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however,  that  only  four  relations   between   the   six   constants  of  a 
rhombohedral  cryHtal  can  be  found  by  pure  tractive  experiments. 

[1211.]  The  next  problem  dealt  with  is  that  of  a  rhombohedral 
crystal  under  uniform  surface  pressure  (§  92,  S.  199-200).  Substitute 
the  values  (ii)  of  Art  1206  in  (/)  of  Art.  1204  equating  the  tractions 
to  -  ;>  and  the  shears  to  zero,  we  find  : 

-ji  =  (2/+/')  M+fN+  e'P-h  (n  +  n'),     0^h{p+p')  +  d(m  +  m), 

-p=/'M+(2/+/')]^+e'P  +  h{n  +  n'),    0  =  h{J}^-Af)  hrf(n  +  n'), 

-/?  =  e'M+  e'N-\-  cP^  0  =/(p  +p')  +  h  {m  +  m). 

Whence  we  see  that  m  +  m'  ^n-^-n'  =  p  +p'  =  N-  M- 0  and 

M   _           P           ^             -p 
c-6'"2(/+/'-0"2{(/+/')c-c'^} ^'''"^' 

a  result  agreeing  with  that  in  our  Art.  1205. 

X      y      z 
Further  the  plane  7+^+7*=^  is  converted  by  the  uniform  prea- 

/>•  1/2 

sure  into  the  plane  -,-t^ — ^^.  +  p  .,      ,^.  +  yrr^ — riv  =  l>  whence  we  can 

'  A(\-{-M)     B{l+M)     C(\+P) 

easily  ascertain  the  change  of  angle  between  any  two  planes  as  in  oiur 

Art.  1209.     The  dilatation  will  give  the  value  of  2A/'+P,  the  change 

in  angle  can  be  so  taken  as  to  give  M-  P,  whence  it  follows  that  M 

and  P  can  be  found.     These  are  not  functions  of  the  coefficients  which 

occur  in  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1210.     Thus  we  obtain  two  further  relations 

to  determine  the  six  elastic  constants.     Neumann,  who  has  eight  and 

not   »{x  constants,  does  not  shew  how  the   remaining  two   relations 

are   to  be  found.     He  concludes  this  section  with  the  words : 

Eino  experimcntclle  Untersuchung  diescr  Vcrhaltnisse  wiirde  aiich  fiir 
die  Beantwortung  dcr  Frage  von  Bedeutung  .sein,  ob  die  Aiisdehnung  eines 
Krystalls  diirch  Wiirmo  und  Heine  Zmuimmenziehimg  diirch  Abkiihlung 
denselben  Gesetzen  folgt,  wie  Heine  Formverandenmg  diux;h  Vemiindening 
oder  Steigerung  des  Druckos.  Findet  man,  dass  beide  Vorgjiiige  in  gleicher 
Weisc  vor  nich  gehcn,  und  dass  das  Verhaltniss  von  M  zu  P  bei  Erwannung 
denselben  conntanten  Werth  anninimt,  wclchcn  es  IkjI  ZiiHammendriiclatiig 
lieHitzt,  BO  wiirde  daraiLs  folgeii,  dass  die  in  §.  58  (see  oiu*  Art.  1197)  zur 
Definition  den  thcmuMchen  Dnicke«  cingefiihrtcn  Conntanten  ft,  ft,  ft  aiich 
in  einem  Krystalle  fiir  drei  Axoiirichtungcn  den  gleichcn  Werth  l)e8itzeu 
(8.  200). 

[1212.]  This  section  of  the  lectures  concludes  with  a  paragraph 
(§  93,  S.  201-2)  added  by  the  Editor  and  entitled:  Neuere  Unter- 
suchungen  iiher  die  ElaaticiUU  der  Krystalle.  The  Editor  remarks  that 
Neumann,  besides  the  problems  on  crystals  considered  in  the  present 
lecture  (see  our  Arts.  1202-11),  has  also  dealt  with  the  two  important 
problems  of  the  flexure  and  torsion  of  small  prisms  cut  in  any  direction 
from  a  crystal :   see   our  Art.    1230.      The   results  of  his  researches 
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hare  been  published  by  W.  Voigt,  who  has  himself  written  many 
Talaable  memoirs  based  upon  Neumann's  investigations  ^  which  fall  into 
a  later  period  than  that  of  our  present  volume. 

For  rock  salt  Yoigt  has  found  (last  memoir  cited  in  our  footnote)  in 
tmns  of  the  constants  for  regular  ciystals  given  in  our  Art.  1203,  ((/): 

a  =  4753,        /'  =  1313,         ^^=1292, 

where  a  stress  of  one  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre  is  taken  as 
the  unit.  Here  we  have  almost  exactly /'  =  rf, — ie.  \xx^^\=\ryx!f\  in  the 
general  constant  notation, — thus  the  additional  condition  of  rari-con- 
skancy  is  nearly  satisfied:  see  our  Art  116,  ftn.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  this  holds  for  all  regalar  crystala     Yoigt  found  for  fluorspar : 

a  =  1 4550,        /'  =  2290,         d  =  3380, 

while  for  the  same  material  Klang  with  an  inferior  theory  and  method 
ga?e  ( Wiedemanns  Annaleti,  Bd.  12,  S.  331,  1881)  : 

a  =  13200,        /'  =  4250,        d=  3300. 

Both  observers  therefore  agree  in  the  inequality  of/'  and  d,  but  in 
oftpoiiie  senses.  Although  numerous  other  r^[ular  crystals  have  had 
their  elasticity  investigated,  there  is  still  scarcely  material  enough  for 
08  to  consider  the  multi-  or  rari-constancy  of  crystalline  structui'es 
as  finally  determined  ^ 

[1213.]  The  next  five  sections  of  Neumann's  lectures  (S. 
203-299)  are  entitled :  Gesetzefilr  die  Fortpflamung  ebener  Wellen, 
and  belong  properly  to  the  History  of  the  Undulatory  The(5fy  of 
light  We  shall  therefore  here  only  briefly  refer  to  their 
contenta  Neumann  proceeds  in  his  usual  semi-historical  method 
and  with  bis  characteristic  clearness ;  hence  these  hundred  pages, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  editorial  references  to  later  work,  are 
most  instructive,  and  the  student  is  hardly  likely  to  find  a  better 
introduction  to  the  elastic  jelly  theory  of  the  ether. 

[1214.]  §  13  (S.  203-40)  is  entitled :  Theorie  der  Wellenbeufegungm 
nuf  Grund  der  Molekularhypothese  (Lecture  Notes  of  1857-8).  This 
deads  with  the  laws  of  polarisation  and  doublo-refraction  of  light  as 
previously  investigated  by  Cauchy  (Memoires  de  PAcademie,  T.  x  p.  293. 
Paris,  1831)  and  Neumann  himself  {Poggendorffa  Annalen,  Bd.  25, 
8.  418,   1832)   on  the  rari-const^int  hypothasis.      Neumann  explains 

'  Poggendorft  Annalen,  Erganzunga-Band  vii.  S.  1  a.  177,  1876;  Wifdemanm 
imiaUn^  Bd.  16,  S.  278,  898  n.  416,  1882;  SitzwngsheriehU  d.  Berliner  Akademie, 
Zweittr  Halbband,  1884,  S.  989-1004,  and  many  others  of  later  date. 

*  An  important  astumption  is  indeed  made  by  Neamann  and  others :  namely 
tiul  eiystals  really  £all  orystallographically  and  elastically  into  the  same  classes. 
For  example,  is  it  a  priori  certain  that  a  regular  crystallographic  crystal  is  a  regular 
•* elastic  crystal"? 
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in  the  following  words  why  he  starts  from  this  narrow  basis,  instead 
of  the  more  general  crystalline  equations  which  he  has  given  in  the 
previous  section: 

Wir  thun  das  nicht  niir  in  RUcksicht  auf  die  geschichtliche  Entwickelung 
der  Theorien,  welche  uns  jetzt  beschaftigen  weiden,  sondeni  auch  deshalb, 
weil  es  nicht  nothwendig  ist  anziinehmen,  dass  die  Bew^ingen  des  Lichtathers 
in  Krystallen  genau  denaclben  Krafben  und  Gcsetzen  unterli(^ii,  wie  die 
wagbare  Substanz  des  KOrpers  selbst  (S.  203). 

Neumann  starts  from  elastic  equations  involving  only  six  coostanta, 
or  from  the  equations  of  the  stresses  as  given  in  our  Art.  1203  (6), 
whero  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis  all  the  accents  are  to  be  removed, 
Le.  e  =  e  =e*\  /=/'  =/"  and  d  =  df  =  d".  He  determines  in  the  usual 
manner  three  pairs  of  waves,  each  pair  having  a  different  velocity  but 
its  members  consisting  of  waves  propagated  with  the  same  velocity  in 
opposite  directions.  He  shows  (S.  207-8)  how  the  arbitrary  functions 
may  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  initial  disturbance;  and  further, 
how  for  each  pair  of  waves  the  direction  of  the  shift  is  different,  but 
for  the  same  pair  is  the  same  at  all  places  and  for  all  times,  and  is 
independent  of  the  initial  disturbance  (S.  210-11).  He  then  investi- 
gates (S.  211-13)  the  ellipsoid  of  wave-propagation  {Fortpflanz- 
ungsellipaoid),  and  discusses  some  interesting  general  problems  of 
wave-motion  (S.  215-23),  concluding  this  part  of  the  section  with  a 
determination  of  the  wave- velocities  (S.  225).  He  next  turns  to  the 
more  purely  optical  applications  of  his  formulae,  especially  to  FresnePs 
laws  of  double-refraction  and  of  the  polaiisation  of  light  in  crystals. 
He  remarks  that  (on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis)  the  foi*mulae  of  our 
Art.  1 203  (6)  must  for  various  optical  media  be  thus  simplified  : 

(a)  Uncrystalline  medium  a-b  =  c  =  3d  =  3e  =  S/A  f  e  =  e'  =  e'\ 

(b)  Regular  crystal  a-6  =  c,      d  =  e=/,     [  BJid -</=/' =/*\ 

(c)  Uniaxial  crystal  a  -  6,  d  =  e,  J  ( t/  =  gT  =  r/". 

(d)  Biaxial  crystal  c  =  e'  =  c",  /=/=/",  rf  =  rf'=cf'. 

After  an  investigation  of  wave-motion  in  uncrystalline  media  (S. 
227-8),  Neumann  deuces  Fresnel's  laws  for  the  velocity  of  projiagation 
in  biaxial  crystals,  provided  tfie  plane  of  polarisation  be  defined  as  the 
plane  through  the  direction  of  Oie  wave  and  the  direction  of  tite  vibration. 
The  plane  of  polarisation  is  thus  perpendicular  to  that  given  by 
Fresnel's  definition,  and  the  above  is  usually  spoken  of  in  Gei-niauy 
as  Neumann's  definition  (Neumann* sche  Definition)  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation.  The  deduction  of  Fresners  laws  even  with  this  definition 
requires  the  following  relations  to  hold  among  the  six  elastic  constants 
(see  our  Art.  148): 

(c-rf)(6«r/)  =  4<f»,  (a-e)(c-e)  =  4^,  (6 -/)(«-/)  =  4/« ; 
which,  neglecting  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  rf,e,/,  may  be  replaced 

a=3(e+/_j),  6=.3(/+rf-e),  c-3(rf  +  e  -/), 
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lee  OUT  Art.  1199.  Neumann  remarks  that  the  differences  of  d^  e^  /are 
mall  as  they  depend  on  the  differences  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
:wo  rays^  and  neglecting  the  differences  of  d,  e,  f  he  demonstrates 
iie  transversality  of  two  of  the  waves  (S.  229-240).  Of  the  third  or 
ongitudinal  wave  he  gives  no  physical  account  in  this  section. 

[1215.]  In  Section  14  entitled :  Theorie  der  Lichttoellen  im  incom- 
muibUn  Aether  (S.  241-56;  Lecture  Notes  of  1859-60)  F.  Neumann 
follows  Carl  Neumann'  in  supposing  the  ether  incompressible  and  so 
dnpoeing  of  the  longitudinal  wave.     He  remarks : 

Die  strenge  Durchfiihnmg  der  aiif  der  Hypothese  der  Incompressibilitat 
deg  Lichtathers  benihenden  Rechnimg  wird  una  nur  aiif  transversale  Wellen 
fiihren  und  Kesultate  liefem,  die  sich  mit  den  Resiiltaten  der  Beobachtung  in 
ToUkommener  Coincidenz  befinden  (S.  241-2). 

This  seems  too  strong  a  statement. 

Carl  Neumann's  equations  are  of  the  type : 

dhi  ^    (Pu     ^cPu       d^u  dS)      ^    d^w      dp 

^  d^  '""da?^-^  d^^  ""  d^^  ^-^  dxdy^  ^''  dxdz~  di' 

mbject  to  the  condition 

du     dv     dw  _  ^ 
dx     dy      dz 

Besides  involving  this  condition,  the  theory  introduces  the  terms 

dp    dp    dp 
dx^  dy'  dz 

into  the  body-shift  equations  of  the  previous   section.     F.  Neumann 
remarks  of  these  equations : 

Die  neu  eingefiihrte  QrOsse  p  hat  eine  bestimmte  physikalische  Bedeutiing. 
Sie  ist  der  durch  die  Bewegung  entstehende  hydrostatuche  Druck,  Demi  die 
verbesserten  Differentialgleichimgen  sind  im  Gnmde  nur  die  hydrodyna- 
mkchen,  in  welche  ausser  den  ausseren  Krafben  noch  die  inncren  Molekular- 
bafte  eingefuhrt  bind,  wahrend  die  in  jenen  Glcichungeu  vorkommenden 
Qnadrate  der  Qeschwindigkeiten  dem  Qrundprincipe  der  Elasticitatstheorie 
mtsprechend  fortfallen  (S.  245). 

In  the  course  of  the  section  it  is  shown  that : 

«  /  -  du        dv      » dw\ 
p  =  a  constant  +  ^  ( a  -p  +  c  -i-  +/->   j , 

1  TbeMe  differences  do  not  always  seem  small,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Iceland  Spar. 
9eiiiiianii*B  reasoning  here  does  not  seem  by  any  means  conclusive. 

'  The  Editor  (p.  vii)  distinctly  states  that  Section  14  is  taken  from  the  Lecture- 
folet  of  1859-60.  In  the  section  itself  there  is  reference  to  Carl  Neumann  as  the 
Koponnder  of  the  theory  of  an  incompressible  ether,  but  the  earliest  reference 
S.  241)  to  a  paper  by  him  is  1863  {Die  magnetische  Drehung  der  PolarUatioruebene 
kt  LiehUi^  Halle,  1863).  Had  Carl  Neumann  communicated  the  idea  to 
\  Neumann  before  1859? 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  3 
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80  that  for  a  non-crystalline  medium  p  =  a  constant : 

und  dieser  constaiite  Werth  muss,  f =0,  gleich  dem  Werthe  im  Welten- 
ramue  sein,  da  wir  ims  deu  letztereii  mcht  als  zusammengedrlickt  vorstelleQ 
kdnnon  (S.  253). 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  more  difficult  to  suppose  the  ether  in 
space  under  high  pressure,  than  to  suppose  it  rigidly  fixed  at  an 
infinite  distance  as  required  by  the  recent  theory  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  {PhiL  Mag.  November,  1888). 

F.  Neumann  deduces  the  laws  of  Fresnel  from  the  above  type  of 
body-shift  equations,  provided  the  same  relations  as  in  the  previous 
section  hold  among  the  elastic  constants  (see  our  Art.  1214)  and 
provided  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  parallel  to  the  vibrations.  The 
advance  made  by  C.  Neumann's  hjrpothesis  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  longitudinal  wave  and  to  the  exact  transversality 
of  the  other  two  waves.  F.  Neumann  (see  his  S.  262)  seems  especially 
satisfied  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  incompressible  ether  and  he  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  coincidence  of  the  planes  of  polarisation  and  vibra- 
tion: 

Hierauf  ist  besonderes  Qewicht  zu  legen,  weil  die  entg^engesotzte  Ansicht 
noch  8ehr  vcrbreitet  ist.  Alle  strengen  Durchfiihnuigen  der  Theorie  aber 
fiihren  zu  dem  von  der  gewohnlichen  Meinung  abweicbenden  Rcsultate. 

Some  judicious  remarks,  due  I  think  to  Neumann's  Editor,  occur  on 
S.  256.  We  ought  not  to  expect  the  same  relations  necessarily  to  hold 
for  the  elastic  constants  of  the  ether  in  a  crystal  as  hold  for  the  elastic 
constants  of  the  crystalline  material  itself.  The  vibrations  of  the 
material  and  of  the  ether  may  follow  quite  different  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, an  optically  uniaxial  ciystal  possesses  the  same  optical  elasticity 
for  all  directions  |)erpeudicular  to  the  optic  axis.  Hence  for  the  ether 
in  such  a  crystal,  Neumann's  Editor  considers  that  the  relations  e  =/, 
b  =  c  =  Sd,  must  hold.  But  such  I'elations  do  not  hold  for  the  elastic 
material  of  the  crystal  itself,  for  were  its  elasticity  the  same  in  all 
directions  round  the  axis,  its  crystalline  form  could  only  be  cylindrical. 

[1216.]  Section  15  is  entitled :  Theorie  transversaler  Wellen  in 
Kryatallen  (S.  257-75).  Neumann  here  deals  with  Lamp's  theory  of 
the  ether  in  crystals*.  He  remarks  that  the  theories  we  have  pi^e- 
viously  considered  have  been  theoretically  deduced  only  for  media 
sjrmmetrical  about  three  rectangular  planes,  but  experience  shows  that 
Fresnel's  laws  are  true  also  for  unsymmetrical  crystalline  forms.  Such 
crystals  may  have  three  rectangular  axes,  in  relation  to  which  the 
medium  is  optically  symmetrical.  Hence  a  generalisation  of  our  theory 
is  very  desirable.     Neumann  gives  Lamp's   theory  with  considerable 

There  is  a  mere  footnote  reference  to  Green's  memoir  of  1839:    see  our 
Art.  917». 
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modiEcatioiis  and  I  think  improvements.  The  hypotheses  from  which 
he  lUrtB  are  the  following :  (a)  the  medium  possesses  the  property  of 
proptgating  plane  waves;  (b)  accurately  transverse  vibrations  are 
piwible  in  it ;  (c)  there  are  stresses  in  it  which  arise  and  disappear 
wilh  the  strains;  the  stresses  obey  the  general  laws  of  statical 
eqmtibrium;  and  {d)  they  are  assumed  to  be  linear  functions  of  the 
itndnfl. 

These  hypotheses  enable  us  to  reduce  the  36  constants  to  12,  and 
Neoinann  puts  the  body-shift  equations  into  the  form  : 

^^_j<^     n  "^     »^     ^^     ^^  \ 
dh)     ^dS      ^dS      ,  dS     dW     dU 


(i). 


d^         ^dx  dy        ^  dz      dx       dz 

dho     j^dO       ,  dS     ^  dB     dU     dV 

f'de-^^'^^^^d^^^  dz""!^'!^' 

where  U=     or^ -•/»•«- iSr^^y, 

r=  -  yr^  +  hr^  -  ar^^ 

T-, expressing  the  twists,  ^  (-^ —  -j-), and  B  the  dilatation 

J  \<iy     cLzJ 

M  asual  (S.  261).     Neumann  apparently  treats  these  equations  as  if  we 

had  12  independent  constants,  but  if  we  apply  Green's  principle  to  the 

Btresses  on  S.  261  we  find  : 

il  =  J?  =  C,  il,  =  J?,  =  C,  =  0 (ii), 

or,  we  have  only  seven  independent  constants. 

Neumann  (S.  262-7)  shows  that  by  a  transformation  of  the 
ooordinate  axes  we  can  get  rid  either  of  the  coefficients  il^  B^^  C^  or  of 
the  coefficients  a,  )3,  y,  and  that  the  axes  for  which  these  groups 
respectively  vanish  are  not  necessarily  the  same.     He  remarks : 

Unsere  Betrachtung  fuhrt  ims  also  auf  eine  Doppelnatur  des  Mediimis, 
iiMofem  namlich,  als  Eigenschafben  verschiedener  Art  sich  auf  verschiodene 
Axensysteme  beziehen  kdnnen,  ein  Punkt,  auf  den  wir  zurUckkommen  (S. 
266). 

Neumann  later  in  his  work  makes  a  considerable  point  of  this 
double  system  of  axes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  principle  of  the 
oonaervation  of  energy  applies  to  the  ether  in  a  crystal,  then  (ii)  must 
hold  and  so  il,  =  J^^  =  C^  =  0  for  oZ/  axes. 

The  type  of  bcdy-shift  equations,  when  we  transform  them  so  that 
^  P,y  vanish,  is  given  by : 

d*u       .dO     ^  dO      ^  dO     .dr^        dr^ 
^  df-^Tx'-^^Ty^^^dz^^-di'-''^ ("^>- 

3—2 
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[1217.]  In  §  122  (S.  267-8)  Neumann  deals  with  the  Mon^. 
tudinal  wave ' ;  it  is  not  exactly  longitudinal  unless  (ii)  holds,  but  is 
marked  by  the  existence  of  a  dilatation  0 ;  it  would  thus  be  better 
termed  the  pressured  wave.  In  §  123  (S.  269-71)  the  problem  of 
transverse  waves  is  dealt  with.  The  wave  surface  deduced  is  accurately 
Fresnel's,  and  his  laws  are  shown  to  be  absolutely  correct  provided  w$ 
accept  Neumann* 8  definition  of  the  plane  of  polarisation.  In  §  124 
(S.  272)  Neumann  supposes  the  ether  incompressible  and  puts  ^  =  0; 
he  then  introduces  terms  into  equations  (iii)  corresponding  to  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  and  wiites  them  in  the  form : 

dSi     -  dr^        dr^y     dp  ..  . 

These  practically  agree  in  form  with  Carl  Neumann's  equations,  only  p 
has  a  slightly  different  meaning.  F.  Neumann  seems  to  see  in  sucJi 
equations  a  completely  satisfactory  system  giving  only  two  waves 
and  these  with  purely  optical  properties : 

welche  in  jedcr  Hinsicht  den  diuxih  die  Erfahning  gelieferten  Gesetssen 
eiitsprechen  (S.  272). 

[1218.]  We  have  considered  somewhat  at  length  Neumann's  treat- 
ment of  Lamp's  theory  because  in  §  125  (S.  272-4)  he  takes  the  double 
system  of  axes  of  Art.  1216  as  the  basis  for  some  important  considera- 
tions with  regard  te  the  different  kinds  of  axes  in  crystals.  He  remarks 
that  the  properties  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  waves  seem  to 
depend  upon  different  systems  of  rectangular  axes,  and  hence  he 
argues  that  the  different  physical  properties  of  a  crystal  can  be  dis- 
tributed symmetrically  about  different  systems  of  rectangidar  planes. 
We  have  seen  (Art.  1206)  that  so  far  as  this  argument  is  based  on 
there  being  different  sets  of  axes  for  longitudinal  and  transverse  waves, 
it  is  only  valid  if  we  suppose  the  ether  in  a  crystal  not  to  obey  Oreen*$ 
Principle,  Neumann  thinks  that  these  systems  of  axes  will  fall  to- 
gether only  when  the  material  of  the  crystal  is  symmetrical  about  three 
rectangular  planes,  in  which  case,  he  adds,  experience  shows  that  the 
optical  elastic  axes^  coincide  with  those  of  other  kinds  of  physical 
symmetry. 

If  this  triple-plane  symmetry  does  not  exist  in  the  crystal,  it  is  still 
theoretically  possible  that  the  various  systems  of  axes  may  coincide,  but 
this  is  not  the  result  of  experiment,  so  far  as  concerns  at  least  the 
optical  and  thermal  axes  (axes  of  greatest  and  least  streteh  by  heat). 
Neumann  here  refers  te  his  memoir  of  1833 :  see  our  Art  788*,  in 
which  he  had  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  thermal  and  optical 
axes  was  for  gypsum  not  sufficiently  great  te  be  measurable,  but  he 

1  I  use  the  term  'optical  axes'  for  the  three  rectangular  axes  about  which  the 
ether  in  a  crystal  is  optically,  or,  on  the  elastic  theory,  elasticiJly  synunetrioal. 
They  are  not  necessarily  the  elastic  axes  of  the  crystalline  material,  and  mast  not 
be  confiised  with  the  'optic  axes*  or  normals  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  optieal 
*  ellipsoid  of  elasticity.*    The  optical  axes  are  the  axes  of  this  ellipsoid. 


[ 
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h«d  in  a  later  research  (Poggendorfs  Annalen,  Bd.  35,  8.  81-95'  and 
&  203-5,  1835)  convinced  himself  that  this  result  could  only  be  an 
approximation  to  the  truth: 

Bd  ciner  genaueren  Untersuchung  der  von  Mitscherlich  entdeckten 
Thatsacho,  dass  die  optischen  Axen  eines  zweiaxigen  Krystalls  ihro  Lage  gegen 
aoander  bei  Erwarmiing  oder  Abkiihlung  verandem,  l>emerkte  der  VorfasHer, 
daas  die  beiden  Axen  sich  mit  ungleicher  Geschwindigkeit  bew^eii,  und 
macbte  damit  die  Entdeckung,  dass  nicht  bless  die  beiden  Richtungen 
ein&cher  Ldchtbrechung,  sondem  auch  das  rechtwiukligo  Axensystem,  von 
wdchcm  die  optischen  Eigenschaften  abhaugcu,  eine  mit  der  Temperatur 
Tonnderliche  Lage  im  Krystall  hat.  Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  optischen 
EUKticitatsaxen  nicht  bei  jeder  Temperatur  mit  den  thermischen  zusammon- 
falkn  koimen.  £s  giebt  also  in  der  That  in  derartigen  Elrystallen  zwoi 
Aiensysteme  verschiedener  Richtung  (S.  273). 

Our  statement  therefore  of  Neumann's  results  in  Art.  792*  must  be 
oonected  in  the  sense  of  this  later  conclusion  of  the  same  scientist. 

[1219.]  Neumann  then  briefly  refera  to  the  other  systems  of 
oystalline  axes  which  have  been  investigated.  Pliicker  found  that  the 
diamagnetic  phenomena  in  crystals  depend  upon  their  optical  axes  (sec 
Poggendarffs  AnnaUn,  Bd.  72,  S.  315-50,  1847,  and  Plucker  u.  Beer: 

Bd.  81,  S.  115-62,  1850,  Bd.  82,  S.  42-74,  1851),  but  Angstrom  has 
shown  that  the  chief  axes  of  conduction  of  heat  (directions  of  maximum 
and  minimum  capacity  for  propagation  of  heat),  which  also  form  a 
rectangular  system,  do  not  coincide  with  the  optical  axes  (see  our 
Art  685).  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Senarmont  (Comptes 
rtndusy  T.  xxv.  pp.  459-61,  1847,  Annales  de  chimie^  T.  xxi. 
pp.  457-470,  1847  and  T.  xxii.  pp.  179-211,  1848').  The  same 
want  of  coincidence  appears  to  be  true  for  the  axes  of  electrical 
conduction  (Wiedemann:  Poggendorffa  Aniicden^  Bd.  76,  S.  404-12, 
1849,  Bd.  77,  S.  534-7,  1849 ;  Senarmont :  Annales  de  chimie,  T.  28, 
pp.  257-78,  1850),  of  distribution  of  hardness  (see  our  Art.  685)  and 
of  atmoepheric  disintegration  (Pape:  Poggendorffa  AnncUen,  Bd.  124, 
8.  329-36,  1865,  Bd.  125,  S.  513-63,  1865,  Bd.  133,  S.  364-99, 
1868,  and  Bd.  135,  S.  1-29,  1868),  which  have  all  relation  to  differ- 
ently situated  systems  of  axe& 

Bei  dicscr  Verwickelung  der  Verhaltnisse  crscheint  cs  als  das  Wahr- 
ticheiulichste,  dass  die  veranderliche  Lage  allor  dieser  Axensystomo  von  oiuom 
aiideren  festen  Axensystem  abhangt,  fans  nicht  schon  eins  der  genamiton  jencu 
vermuthete  feste  ist  (S.  274). 

1  This  paper  is  entitled:  Ueber  die  optischen  Eigenschaften  der  hennprisnuUiscfien 
oder  xwei'  und  eingliedrigen  KrystalU  and  Neumann  snows  in  it  that  there  is  a 
'dispersion*  of  the  optic  axes  of  elasticity  (in  Fresnel's  sense  of  the  word).  Thus 
eseh  colour  has  its  own  axes  not  only  in  magnitude  but  in  position  (gypsum). 
Further  these  axes  change  with  the  temperature  and  each  differently  (gypsum, 
borax,  adolaria). 

'  Senarmont  shows  that  in  gy]psum  and  crystals  of  the  unsymmetrical  prismatio 
system  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the 
thermal  axes  and  the  axes  of  optical  elasticity. 
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[1220.]  The  final  i>aragraph  of  this  Section  (S.  274-5)  is  entitled : 
Ueher  die  Aenderung  der  opUachen  Axen  rnU  der  Teinperatur.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  alteration  of  the  optical  axes  with  the 
temperature  on  the  basis  of  Lamd's  theory  as  Neumann  has  developed 
it.  It  assumes  not  only  that  the  formulae  of  Lam6  hold  for  the  motion 
of  the  ether  in  crystals,  but  also  that  equations  of  the  same  form  hold 
for  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  crystalline  material.  Further  it 
supposes  a  change  of  temperature  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  uniform 
surface  pressure:  see  our  Arts.  875*  and  1196.  Suppose  p  to  be  this 
pressure  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  temperature  change.  Neumann 
holds  that  the  axes  for  which  the  a,  )3,  y  of  our  Art.  1216  vanish  are 
the  optical  axes.  Then  we  must  have  stress  relations  corresponding  to 
the  body -shift  equations  of  type  (iii)  in  our  Art.  1216  ;  these  give  us: 

—  p  =  A$  —  CSf,  —  bSs^,  0  =  A^0  +  ^oo-^, 

—  p-  IW  —  (Uf^—  Ci<j.y  0  —  B^O  +  \h(T^^ 

—  p=C9  —  hSj^-aSy,        0  =  Cfi  +  Jco-jcy . 
To  satisfy  these  take 

w  ~  h^  +  h^y  +  //3S. 
We  easily  find  : 

^ (g^  -f  y  -h  c^  -  2o6  -  26c  -  2,ca)p 


a  A  (6  +  c  -  a)  +  6  J5  (c  +  a  -  6)  +  cC  (a  +  6  -  c)  -  2abc ' 
A,  =  --J-,  /*.  =  — ^,  /*,  =  --;   . 

Hence,  Neumann  remarks,  since  Ap  A,,  A,  do  not  in  general  vanish, 
the  axes  of  the  stretch  ellipsoid  cori*csponding  to  u,  v,  w  do  not  in 
general  coincide  with  the  axes  of  coordinates,  i.e.  the  optical  axes. 
Now  the  axes  of  this  stretch-ellipsoid  are  the  only  lines  which  do  not 
alter  their  position  with  the  dilatation,  so  that  it  follows : 

dans  durch  einon  allseitigon  Dnick  auf  die  Oberflache  einc8  Krystalls  die 
optischen  Hauptaxcn  desselbeu  und  also  auch  die  optiuchen  Farbenaxen  ihro 
Lage  andem  werden  (S.  275). 

Thus  on  the  assumption  of  identity  in  effect  between  pressure  and 
temperature,  the  proposition  appears  proved.  We  observe,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  energy  seems  to  require,  il^  =  j?^  =  (7^  =  0,  and  that 
then  the  optical  and  crystalline  elastic  axes  would  coincide.  As  they 
do  not,  it  seems  probable  that  the  assumption  that  the  formulae  of 
Lam6  hold  both  for  the  elastic  deformation  of  a  crystalline  material 
and  for  its  bound  ether  is  inoorrect. 
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L.l  Neumann  next  turns  to  the  problem  of  dinpentian.  In 
16  (S.  276-89)  he  gives  very  clearly  and  concisely  Cauchy's 
ion  of  the  diisperaion  of  light.  He  remarks,  however,  that 
3  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  dispersion  as  well  in  gases  and 
itself  as  in  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  since  the  disi)er8ion  depends 
the  action  of  the  more  distant  particles  of  ether  and  not  on 
the  particles  of  matter.  Neumann  himself  in  1841  {Die  Geaetze 
pdltrechung  des  Lichtes,,.,  AhJuindlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie 
fnsehaft,  1841,  Ztoeiter  Theil  (Footnote),  S.  28-32)  was  among 
t  to  attribute  dispersion  to  the  influence  of  the  ponderable 
B  on  the  particles  of  ether.  (O'Brien,  as  Neumann's  Editor  re- 
bad  reached  almost  simultaneously  the  same  explanation  :  see  his 
Propagatuyn  of  LuminoxM  Waves  in  the  interior  of  Transparent 
Cambridge  Philoaophical  Transactions,  YoL  vii.  p.  397,  1842.) 
ingly  Neumann  in  Section  17  (S.  290-9)  develops  his  own  theory 
ersion,  as  depending  on  the  action  of  the  ponderable  particles. 
Lsiders  only  the  case  of  an  uncrystalline  medium.  The  general 
s  §  136  (S.  296-7)  are  given  just  as  they  were  delivered  in 
tures  of  1857-8,  and  at  that  time  they  were  full  of  suggestion 
ther  researches  in  dis|)ersion  based  upon  Neumann's  theory, 
eeearches,  inspired  doubtless  by  Neumann's  work,  have  been 
»y  Ketteler,  Sellmeier,  Lommel,  Voigt  and  others  (S.  137),  but 
ill  far  beyond  our  limits  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  their 
ion  to  the  Report  on  Optical  Theories  by  Glazebrook  published  in 
iish  Association  Report  for  1885. 

concluding  my  brief  analysis  of  Neumann's  application  of  the 
of  elasticity  to  light,  I  must  again  express  my  sense  of  its  value 
amess.  As  an  introduction  to  elastico-optic  theories  for  the  use 
3nt8  the  lectures  of  1857-9  seem  to  me  still  unequalled. 

22.]     Sections   18-21    (S.   300-74)  are   entitled:    Gesetze 
^vegungen  dilnner  Korper  and  deal  with  strings,  membranes 
ds.     Section  18  (S.  300-17)  deals  with  the  vibrations  of 
We  may  note  several  points  in  this  section. 

Neumann  obtains  for  a  perfectly  flexible  string — defined  as  a 
prismatic  form,  which  is  so  thin  that  we  can  take  at  every  point 

md  the  same  cross-section  the  same  value  of  the  molecular  forces 

:>llowing  equations  (S.  303) : 


/oPw     „\      d  (     ^ds\ 
(d^vo      „\       d  (      ^  ds  dz\ 


(i). 
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Here  cd  is  the  cross-section,  p  the  density,  da  an  element  of  lengtk  ii 
of  the  string,  and  X,   F,  Z  the  components  of  body-force  per  uiA  y.__ 
mass  upon  it     Among  the  stresses  Neumann  finds  the  following  reb* « , 
tions  to  hold :  1"^ 

XX  yjf  zx  jfz  zx  xjf  ..« 


(dxY     (dyf     {dzf     dydz     dzdx     dxdy 


* 


]' 


(b)  For  the  special  case  of  a  string  without  body-forces,  stretched 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a;,  we  may  neglect  for  small  oscillations 
the  squares  of  di/jdx  and  dz/dx.     Hence  it  follows  that  ^  =  ^  =  0  {,-- 
approximately,  and  -^ 

xx^Edu/dx;  ;> 

whence  we  reach  for  a  uniform  cross-section  the  equations  (S.  304) : 

d^u  __  „  d^u  d^v  _  jp  d  fdu  dv\       \ 

^W     1^'      ^d?'di:\didb:)'     I 

dho_„d/dudw\  |  ^^'* 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  seems  original  and  valuable  about  Neumann's 
deduction  of  these  equations. 

(c)  S.  305-311  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  wave-motion 
involved  iu  an  equation  of  the  type  d^u/d^  =  c^dhijdoi?.  Neumann  then 
passes  to  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string  consisting  of  two  diverse 
pieces,  and  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  wave  reflection  and  '  refraction' 
which  occur  at  the  junction.  The  work  is  clear  but  does  not  present 
anything  of  special  note. 

[1223.]  The  nineteenth  section  (S.  318-31)  treats  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  stretched  membrane.  Neumann's  deduction  of 
the  equations  is  very  similar  to  Lamp's :  see  our  Arts.  1072*-6*. 
He  deals  with  several  simple  problems  and  then  discusses  the 
nodal  lines  of  square  membranes.  His  treatment  here  again 
corresponds  closely  to  Lamp's ;  see  also  our  Art.  825  (e)  and 
Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Vol.  i.  pp.  250-92. 

[1224.]  The  twentieth  section  is  entitled :  Theorie  desgeraden 
Stosses  cylindriscJier  Stabe  (S.  332-50).  Neumann  rem^u-ks  that 
the  ordinary  theory  of  impact  between  elastic  bodies  is  given  in 
mechanical  text-books  as  if  it  had  a  simple  and  correct  basis.  He 
reproduces  it  but  without  the  Newtonian  modification  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  energy:  see  our  Arts.  35*  and  217.  Neumann 
remarks  that  such  loss  of  energy  generally  does  take  place  and 
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bat  invesiigaiioDs  based  ou  the  theory  of  elasticity  lead  to  results 
ften  in  direct  contradiction  with  those  of  the  ordinary  Newtonian 
beoiy.  Neumann  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  longitudinal 
npact  of  two  right-circular  cylinders.  He  does  not  at  first  reduce 
be  problem  to  the  simple  case  of  the  impact  of  two  thin  rods, 
he  particular  problem  which  was  later  dealt  with  by  Saint- 
^enaut :  sec  our  Arts.  203-20. 

Let  rx  be  the  radial  shift  at  a  point  diutant  r  from  the  axis  and  x 
rom  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  u  the  corre8{)onding  longitudinal  shift, 
ben  we  have  the  following  equations  to  determine  x  <^d  u  for  one 
ylinder : 


,(i). 


L  similar  pair  with  different  dilatation- coefficient  and   slido-modulus 
old  for  the  second  cylinder. 

Further  at  the  cuinred  surfaces   of  the  cylinders  we   must  have 
onditions  of  the  type  : 

rhile  at  the  terminal  cross-sections  of  both  cylinders  we  must  have 
he  stresses  of  type  : 

r„,x.v)i%x(,|,,,),| ^^^ 

^^         /du        d\\ 


ither  zero,  or  equal  for  the  two  cylinders  at  their  common  sui*face. 

Tills  is  the  most  general  statement  of  the  problem,  u  and  \  and  their 
ime  fluxions  being  supposed  initially  given. 

[1225.]     Neumann  does  not  solve  the  problem  in  all  its  generality, 
tie  assumes  first : 

u  =  M„  +  Uir  +  w,r'+ +M«r~+ ,| 

X  =  Xo  +  X,^+X,»^  + +X»^  + /  ' 

rhere  ti^*  tA,i  «^t»"Xoi  Xi»  Xa---*''®  functions  only  of  x  and  the  time. 
The  substitution  of  (iv)  in  (i),  shows  that  all  the  coefficients  of  odd 
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powers  of  r  must  vanish.  Neuuiann  then  contents  himself  with  values 
of  the  form  : 

X  =  Xo  +  X,^i    ^'' 

which  he  seems  to  think  will  be  approximately  true  if  the  cylinders  be 
thin  enough.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same  strong 
objections  to  this  method  of  treatment  as  Saint- Yenant  has  raised 
against  Cauch/s  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  torsion:  see 
our  Arts.  661*  29  and  395. 

Neumann  says  the  terms  in  r^  will  give  a  first  approximation  if  the 
cylinder  bo  thin,  but  he  does  not  justify  this  statement  Why  should 
not  u^  or  u^  be  large  as  compared  with  u^  1  This  case  is  what  actuaUy 
occurs  in  Cauchy's  attempt  to  investigate  the  torsion  of  a  rectangular 
prism  by  an  expansion  of  this  kind  (Saint-Venant,  Lemons  de  Navier^ 
p]x  621-6,  footnote).  We  have  a  priori  nothing  to  show  that  the 
arbitrary  functions  u^,  u,...,  Xo*  Xa***  ^^  ^^^  ^^^Y  invenfdt/  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section.  Clearly  the  ratio  t^^/f^-a  as  to  its 
order  is  the  inverse  square  of  a  line,  but  for  aught  Neumann  says  to 
the  contrary  this  line  may  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  not  its 
length. 

If  we  substitute  (v)  in  (i)  and  (ii)  and  now  neglect  terms  in  r* 
wo  find: 


0=:2(X  +  ^)X.  +  X^« 


; 


(vi). 


Eliminating  Xot  '^a>  ^^  hiive  from  the  first  of  (vi) : 

diF~da? 


the  ordinary  equation  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  thin  rod. 
Further :  7?=^fi  (2u^  +  ^^  r,  =  0  by  (vi), 

and  -  =  {(4X  +  6^)X.  +  Xjj^»}r'. 

Thus  rr-0,  at  the  surface,  if  we  again  neglect  the  squai-e  of  the 
external  radius  in  the  stresses,  which  Neumann  appears  to  think  we 
may  do  to  the  required  degree  of  approximation.     The  relation  between 
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)L  and  u,  cannot  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  terms  in  r*   vanish. 
Neumami  says  (S.   340) : 

dasH  auch  den  Bodingiingeii  fUr  die  Cylindorflacho  iiisowcit  gouugt  wird, 
alaes  bci  dem  crstrcbtcn  Gmde  dor  Annahcruiig  orforderlich  ist. 

Thns  his  degree  of  approximation  is  not  really  to  r^. 
Further  we  have : 

XX 


.*^.^(,x.2rt-..«^), 


ur,  again  neglecting  the  terms  in  r^ : 

"-^Ife"' ^•»')- 

Thus  Neumann  reaches  in  (vii)  and  (viii)  the  ordinary  equations 
for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  thin  rods,  but  I  do  not  see  that  his 
process  gives  these  equations  with  any  greater  accuracy  or  any  less 
degree  of  assumption  than  the  usual  one.  Proceeding  from  these 
equations  he  deals  on  S.  340-9  with  the  longitudinal  impact  of  two 
free  rods  and  of  one  fixed  and  one  free  rod.  This  section  is  taken 
from  the  Lecture  Notes  of  1857-8,  and  thus  Neumann's  discussion 
of  the  problem  precedes  Saint-Venant's  by  ten  years ;  but  although  he 
reaches  some  of  Saint-Venant's  results,  his  processes,  analytical  and 
graphica],  are  far  less  complete,  and  his  discussion  more  special. 
In  view  of  the  excellence  of  Saint- Venant's  work  and  the  sp>ace  we  have 
devoted  to  it,  we  {lass  by  Neumann's  pages  with  the  mere  recognition 
of  his  priority.  A  reference  to  experimental  work  in  this  field  added 
by  his  Editor,  does  not  cover  much  more  ground  than  our  Arts.  203-4, 
m  and  214. 

[1226.]  The  twenty-first  and  last  section  of  Neumann's  work 
(S.  351-74)  deals  with  the  elasticity  of  thin  rods.  It  belongs  to 
the  Lecture  Notes  of  the  years  1859-60.  The  Editor  considers 
this  portion  of  Neumann's  work  original  (S.  vi),  but  I  think  it 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  methods  adopted  by  Poisson  and 
Cauchy:  see  our  Arts.  466*  and  620*.  Neumann  supposes  the 
thin  rod  of  uniform  cross-section  and  with  its  axis  initially  in 
the  axis  of  x.  He  then  supposes  that  t/te  shifts  can  be  expanded  in 
ascending  powers  of  the  assumed  small  linear  dimensions  of  the 
cross-section.  We  have  already  noted  (see  our  Arts.  661*  and  75) 
the  objections  to  such  aa  assumption  and  seen  to  what  erroneous 
results  it  leads  in  the  case  of  torsion:  see  our  Arts.  805,  1225 
and  the  references  there. 
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Neumann  obtains  for  a  rod  of  circular  cross-section  of  radius  R, 
acted  «i>oM  by  body-forces  X,  Y,  Z,  the  relations : 

Thu8e  equations  are  to  hold  only  ior  y  =  z  =  0^  or  at  the  axis  of  the  rod, 
but  they  are  true  for  all  manner  of  elastic  distribution& 

[1227.]  Neumann  then  treats  especially  the  case  of  isotropy.  He 
neglects  in  the  stresses  all  the  terms  multiplied  by  B?  and  so  finds 
for  y  =  »  =  0  : 

jry  =  ifz  —  zx  =  pif  =  xz  =0  (ll), 


.1 


and  further 


d^     „dh)      <K5      „d*w  .... 

d^=^-^'  -dz  ^^ M <'"^ 


,(iv). 


whence  he  obtains  also  for  y  = ;:;  =  0  : 

-fdfi^^f^^dt^^'^^^ck^    , 

The  reader  will  find  that  Neumann's  reasoning  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Poisson  and  Cauchy  (see  our  Arts.  467  and  620*),  but  it 
is  by  no  means  sufficient.  The  results  (ii)  only  hold  under  certain  very 
narrow  limitations,  and  equations  (iv)  require  at  least  a  discussion  like 
that  of  KirchhofT  or  of  Clebsch  to  justify  their  adoption :  see  our  Art 
1251.  Thus  this  portion  of  Neumann's  work  seems  neither  original 
nor  valid.  On  S.  362-4  a  similar  process  for  a  rod  of  rectangular  cross- 
section  is  given;  this  again  corres})onds  to  Cauchy's  work:  see  our 
Arts.  618*-624*. 

According  to  Neumann's  Editor  (S.  355  /tn,),  Neumann  had  also 
obtained  by  a  similar  method  the  equations  for  a  crystalline  rod,  and  his 
results  have  been  published  by  Baumgarten  and  Voigt  in  the  memoirs 
referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1210  and  1212.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  his 
method  should  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  complex  than  in  the  simple 
case. 

[1228.]  On  S.  364-8  we  have  the  simple  case  of  a  doubly- 
supported  bar  with  an  isolated  load,  and  on  S.  368-73,  the  trans- 
verse vibrations,  tones  and  nodes  of  a  thin  rod  discussed, — 
without,  however,  anything  of  novelty.  The  volume  of  Vorles- 
ungen  concludes  with  a  brief  note  by  Neumann's  Editor  of  earlier 
and  of  more  recent  work  on  the  theory  of  rods. 
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The  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  the  perusal  of 
Neumann's  lectures  is  that  they  form  the  best  elementary  treatise 
OD  elasticity  and  its  relation  to  light  that  I  have  met  with  in  the 
German  tongue.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  original  matter  and 
are  without  the  difficulties  of  Clebsch's  analysis,  or  the  monotony 
of  Lam^s  isotropic  solids. 

[1229.]  Of  some  other  memoirs  of  Neumann's  bearing  on 
elasticity  we  have  treated  in  our  first  volume,  namely  in  Arts. 
788*-801*  and  Arts.  1185*-1213*  Further  memoirs  belonging 
essentially  to  the  theory  of  light,  but  appealing  to  that  of 
elasticity,  are  the  following : 

(a)  Theorie  der  doppeUen  Strahlenbrechung :  Poggendar^ffs 
Annalen,  Bd.  25,  1832,  S.  418-454.  This  deduces  the  laws  of 
double  refraction  from  the  equations  of  elasticity. 

(6)  Theoretiscfie  Untersuchung  der  Gesetze  nach  welcheii  da^ 
Licht  an  der  Grenze  zweier  vollkommen  durchsichtigen  Medien 
rtflectirt  und  gebrochen  mrd:  Abhandlungen  der  Beiiiner  Aha- 
demie,  1835,  Mathematische  Klasse,  S.  1-160.  Experimental 
results  bearing  on  this  theory  were  published  by  Neumann  in 
Poggendorffs  Annaleii,  Bd  42,  1837,  S.  1-29. 

(c)  Reprodtidwn  der  FreeneVachea  Formeln  uber  totale  Re- 
Jlexian.  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  40,  1837,  S.  497-514.  This 
deduces  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  including  the  case  of 
total  reflection  from  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Experimental  results 
are  given. 

{d)  The  memoir  entitled :  Ueber  die  optischen  Eigenschaften 
der  hemiprtsmatischen  CrystaUe  in  Poggendorffs  Annalen^  Bd.  35, 
1835,  S.  81-94,  and  S.  203-5,  should  be  taken  as  modifying  the 
results  of  the  memoir  of  1834  stated  in  our  Arts.  789*-93*.  It 
announces  the  discovery  of  the  dispersion  of  the  optical  axes  in 
gypsum  and  the  dependence  of  their  position  on  the  temperature. 
See  our  Art.  1218,  or  Neumann's  Vorlesungen  iiier  die  Theorie  der 
ElasUcitdt,  S.  273. 

(e)  Neumann's  Vorlesungen  iiber  theoretische  Optik  edited  by 
E.  Dom,  Leipzig,  1885,  contribute  nothing  to  the  eUistic  theory 
of  light ;  the  brief  application  of  that  theory  on  S.  275  et  seq.  is 
due  to  Voigt. 
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A  criticisDi  of  Neumann's  elastic  theories  of  light  will  be  found 
in  Glazebrook's  Report  on  Optical  Theories,  especially  in  the  parts 
of  that  Report  referring  to  MacCullagh,  whose  theories  are  closely 
allied  to  Neumann's. 

[1230.]  Voigt  in  a  paper  entitled  :  Bestimmung  der  Elastici- 
tdtscofistanten  des  Steinsalzes  publish^  in  Poggendorffs  Aniuden, 
Ergdnztingsband  vii.,  187G,  S.  1-53,  and  S.  177-214,  gives  two 
results  due  to  Neumann.  The  first  (S.  6)  is  given  in  Neumann's 
Vorlesungen,  S.  185  (see  our  Art  1206),  and  gives  the  stretch- 
modulus  for  a  prism  cut  in  any  direction  from  a  crystal  of  the 
regular  system  with  equal  axes.  The  second  result  is  for  the 
angle  of  torsion  t  per  unit  length  of  a  piism  cut  from  a  like  crystal. 
It  is  given  without  proof.  If  I  be  the  length  of  the  prism,  o  x  /9 
its  rectangular  cross-section,  M  the  applied  couple,  the  formula  is: 

_3Jffa'-f)8'         /I  1     \ 

'■"a'iS't     d  \2d     a-f) 

X  [cos*  (I,  x)  (a'  cos'  (a.  x)  +  ^*  cos*  ()8,  x)) 

+  cos'  (/,  y)  (a'  cos»  (a,  y)  +  ^  cos'  (A  y)) 


+  cos'  (Z,  z)  (a'  cos'  {a,z)  +  ^'  cos'  (/3,  ^))]l 


where  a?,  y,  z  are  the  directions  of  the  crystalline  axes,  and  a,  f,  d 
the  constants  of  our  Art.  1203,  (d). 

Take  the  axis  of  the  prism  in  the  direction  of  x,  and  we  have 

Saint- Venant's  formula  cited  in  our  Art.  30  gives 

6M 


T  = 


•843a*(i 


(ii), 


so  that  this  would  give  an  error  of  about  18  p.c.  in  Neumann's 
formula.  I  suspect  Neumann  deduced  his  formula  from,  or  by  a 
method  similar  to,  Cauchy's  erroneous  investigation  of  the  torsion 
of  a  rectangular  prism,  which  leads  to  a  result  like  (i).  Anyhow 
the  formula  is  I  think  incorrect,  and  so  probably  are  all  the 
numerical  determinations  based  upon  it. 
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Section  II. 

Kirctihoff\ 

[1231.]  The  contributions  of  Kirchhoff  to  our  subject  consist 
of  five  or  six  memoirs  published  in  various  journals  from  1848-79 
and  Dearly  all  reprinted  on  S.  287-389  of  the  Oemvimelte  Abhartd- 
hmgen  (hereinafter  referred  to  b&  0.  A.)  edited  by  Kirchhoff 
himself,  Leipzig,  1882,  of  three  or  four  memoirs  (1882-4)  reprinted 
in  Boltzmann's  NaxMrag  to  the  Abhandlungen,  Leipzig,  1891, 
and  of  five  lectures  in  the  Vorlesungeii  iihei"  matheniatische  Physik  : 
Mechanik,  of  which  a  first  edition  appeared  in  Leipzig,  January, 
1876  and  a  second  in  the  November  of  the  same  year.  The 
YorUsungen  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  material  of  the  earlier 
memoirs  in  an  improved  form,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Kirchhoff's  methods  seem,  at  least  to  the  Editor  of  the  present 
work,  frequently  obscure  and  occasionally  wanting  in  strictnesa 
His  contributions,  however,  to  the  theory  of  elastic  wires  and  of 
thin  plates  are  of  such  importance  as  to  give  him  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  elasticity. 

[1232.]  We  g^ve  the  titles  only  of  the  two  earliest  elastic  pai>ei-8 
by  our  author : 

Nate  relative  d  la  t/ieorie  de  Pequilibre  et  du  numveinent  d^une  plaque 
el/istiqw!:  Convptea  rendus^  T.  27,  pp.  394-7.     Paris,  1848. 

Note  8ur  leg  vibrations  (Tune  plaque  circulaire :  Comptes  rendus,  T. 
29,  pp.  753-6.     Paris,  1849. 

llie  substance  of  these  papers,  which  are  not  free  from  niisprintn, 
is  embodied  in  the  memoir  of  1850,  considered  in  our  next  article. 

[1233.]  Ud)er  das  Oleichgewicht  vnd  die  Bewegung  einer 
elastischen  Scheibe:  Crelles  Journal,  Bd.  40,  S.  51-88.  Berlin, 
1850.  (G.  A.  S.  237-79.)  The  author  was  at  this  time  Pinvat- 
docent  in  the  Berlin  University. 

The  aim  of  the  memoir  is  twofold :  (i)  to  obtain  the  correct 

1  Some  acoonnt  of  Kiiohhoff's  life  and  labours  will  be  found  in  a  Necrologue  by 
Hofmann  in  the  Beriehte  der  ehemi«ehen  Gexelhchaft  zu  Berliitt  Jahrg.  20,  Jnli — 
Deeember,  1887,  B.  2771-7  and  in  a  iiomewhat  florid  Fettrede  delivered  at  Graz  on 
November  15,  1887  by  Lndwig  Boltsm[iann  entitled:  Qmtav  Robert  Kirchhoff,  ami 
poblished  at  Jjeipzig,  1888.     KiiehbofT  died  October  17,  1887. 
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equations,  especially  those  at  the  boundary,  for  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  an  elastic  plate:  (ii)  to  determine  if  possible 
from  a  comparison  of  the  theory  with  experiments  on  the  nodes 
and  notes  of  vibrating  plates  whether  Poisson's  or  Wertheim's 
value  of  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  17  is  the  correct  one.  The 
memoir  consists  of  five  sections  preceded  by  a  short  historical 
introduction. 

[1234.]  In  the  introduction  KirchhofF  refers  to  the  memoirs 
of  Sophie  Germain  and  notes  that  Lagrange  first  gave  the  correct 
body-shift  equation  for  a  thin  plate:  see  our  Arts.  283*-306*. 
He  notes  the  errors  into  which  Sophie  Germain  fell  and  demon- 
strates them  by  applying  her  equations  to  a  particular  case :  see 
his  S.  51-4  ((?.  A.  S.  237-40).  The  theory  of  Poisson  (see  our 
Arts.  474*-93*)  is  then  referred  to  and  Kirchhoff  remarks : 

Aber  aucb  diese  Theorie  bedarf  einer  Berichtigung,  und  dieselbe  zn 
geben,  ist  ebon  meine  Absicht.  Poisson  gelangt,  indem  er  seine  allge- 
roeinen  Gleichungen  des  Gleichgewichts  elastischer  Korper  auf  den  Fall 
einer  Scheibe  anwendet,  zu  derselben  partiellen  Differentialgleichung, 
zu  welcher  die  Hypothese  von  Sophie  Geimain  gefUhrt  hat,  aber  zu 
andern  Grenzbedingungen,  und  zwar  zu  drei  Grenzbedingungen.  Ich 
werde  beweisen,  dass  im  Allgemeinen  diesen  nicht  gleichzeitig  geniigt 
werden  kann  (mc/);  woraus  dann  folgt,  dass  aucb  nach  der  Poisson'schen 
Theorie  eine  Platte  im  Allgenieinen  keine  Gleichgewicht«lage  haben 
musste  (S.  54 ;  G,  A.  S.  240-1). 

KirchhofF  certainly  emphasizes  Poisson's  error  a  little  too* 
strongly  considering  he  does  not  indicate  any  mistake  in  Poisson's 
process.  The  real  difficulty  lies  of  course  in  the  exact  amount 
of  '  thinness '  to  be  attributed  to  the  plate,  and  we  have  already 
pointed  out  how  Thomson  and  Tait  have  practically  reconciled 
Poisson  and  Kirchhoff,  while  the  researches  of  Saint-Venant  and 
Boussinesq  have  put  the  whole  matter  into  a  clearer  light :  see  our 
Art.  394  and  Chapter  xiiL  The  points  raised,  however,  by  Kirch- 
hoff^s  investigation  have  been  extremely  valuable  and  important, 
and  have  led  to  much  good  work.  Like  problems  with  regard  to 
the  boundary  conditions  for  thin  shells  have  recently  been  discussed 
in  instructive  memoirs  by  Love,  Lamb  and  Basset. 

[1235.]  The  first  section  of  the  memoir  occupies  S.  54-60  {G.  A. 
S.  241-7)  and  deals  with  the  general  equations  of  elasticity.     Kirchhoff 
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ihowB  that   a  single  variational  equation   contains   in  itself   the   six 
body-  and  surface-equations  of  elasticity. 

Let  ^U  denote  the  virtual  moment  of  the  applied  forces  during  strain, 
dxdydz  an  element  of  volume  of  the  elastic  body,  then  this  equation  is : 

where  «,,  «2,  8^   are   the   principal   stretches^,   the  body  is   8up|K>sed 
isotropic,  and  the  integration  taken  over  its  whole  volume. 
By  means  of  the  discriminating  cubic  Kirchhoff  expresses 

W  +  «2^  +  «3^  +  2~  ^*'  "^  *^  "*■  *^^7  ^^'  ^^' 

in  terms  of  the  three  stretches  and  thi'ee  slides  for  any  set  of  rectangular 
axes,  and  then  shows  that  the  development  of  the  variations  leads  to 
the  ordinary  six  equations  of  elasticity.  He  remarks  that  Green  had 
already  given  equation  (i),  without,  however,  using  the  principal 
stretches :  see  Kirchhoff 's  footnote  S.  56  (G,  A,  S.  243)  and  our 
Art  918*. 

Kirchhoff  having  deduced  the  elastic  equations  proceeds  to  a 
proof  of  equation  (i) : 

Ich  werde  jetzt  eine  Ableitimg  der  Gleichimg  (i)  geben,  aus  welcher 
hervorgehen  wirci,  dass  sie  eine  allgemeinere  Giiltigkeit  hat,  aLs  die  Gleichun- 
gen  (6)  [Le.  the  six  equations  of  elasticity].  Betrachtimgcn,  die  denen,  welche 
hier  folgen,  ganz  ahnlich  sind,  hat  Lagrange  mehrmals  in  seiner  Mechanik, 
s.  R  bei  der  Herleitung  der  Gleichgewichtsbedingimg  eincs  elasti.schen 
StAbea,  angestellt  (S.  589 ;   O,  A,  S.  246). 

The  proof  does  not  seem  to  me  very  convincing.  Kirchhoff  practically 
asmmes  that  the  virtual  moment  of  the  stresses  on  dxdydz  must  be  of 
the  form 

—  dacdydz  {Si^s^  +  S^^^  +  'SJ^s)^ 

and  further  that  S^  S2,  S^  must  be  symmetrical  functions  of  the  type 

a  and  b  being  elastic  constants.     I  do  not  think  the  proof  can  l>e  con- 
lidered  rigid. 

[1236.]  In  the  second  section,  which  occupies  S.  60-63  (0.  A. 
8.  247-251),  Kirchhoff  deals  with  the  problem  of  an  infinitely 
thin  plate  bounded  by  parallel  planes  and  any  cylindrical  surface 
whose  generators  are  perpendicular  to  these  planes.     The  plate  is 

>  Kirehhoff  uses  K  for  our  fi,  and  0  for  oar  X/(2/a),  while  he  takes  9  =  our  E 

1  +3^ 
-^  V    Q^ f  hut  he  uses  q  in  another  sense  also  on  his  S.  61. 

T,  E.  PT.  11.  4 
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supposed  strained  by  body-forces,  and  by  surface-forces  on  the   : 
edge   only,   the  plane   faces  having   no   load.     The   strains  are  - 
supposed  infinitely  small  but  the  shifts  are  not  necessarily  aa 
The  plate  is  supposed  isotropic.     In  order  to  apply  equation  (i)  ^ 
KirchhofF   makes   two  assumptions  which,   he   says,  are   to  be   - 
regarded  as  results  of  experiment  and  which  correspond  exactly 
with  those  which  James  Bernoulli  made  in  regard  to  an  elastic 
rod  (S.  60;   G.  A.  S.  248  and  our  Art.  19*).  : 

These  assumptions  are  the  following : 

(i)     Every  straight  line   in   the   plate  which   was  originally    * 
perpendicular  to   the   plate-surfaces,  remains  straight  after  the   ■'' 
strain  and  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  which  were  originally 
planes  parallel  to  the  plate-surfaces. 

(ii)  All  elements  of  the  mid-surface  (i.e.  that  surface  which  in 
the  unstrained  condition  of  the  plate  was  plane,  parallel  to  the 
plate-surfaces  and  half-way  between  them)  remain  after  strain 
without  stretch. 

KirchhoflF  makes  no  appeal  to  any  definite  experiment  as 
confirming  these  assumptions,  and  the  reference  to  James  Bernoulli 
is  distinctly  unfortunate.  It  is  true  that  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  '■ 
hypothesis  leads  to  an  equation,  which  Saint-Venant  has  shown  is  i 
really  true  for  the  flexure  of  long  bars,  but  the  assumptions  by 
which  that  equation  is  reached  are  not  true,  and  it  seems  unad vis- 
able  to  make  assumptions,  which,  even  if  true  for  certain  types  of 
strain,  need  not  be  true  for  all  types  which  lead  to  Lagrange's 
plate  equation :  see  our  Arts.  70  and  79.  The  assumptions  which 
it  is  really  needful  to  make  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  them 
have  been  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  and  Saint-Venant:  see  the 
memoirs  on  plates  of  the  former  discussed  in  our  Chapter  XIIL, 
and  our  Arts.  385,  388  and  394. 

Kirchhoff's  treatment  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
teresting and  suggestive,  but  not  as  rigid  or  final. 

[1237.]  On  S.  61-2  {O,  A.  S.  248-9)  the  values  of  the  principal 
stretches  are  deduced,  and  equation  (i)  of  our  Art.  1235  is  reduced  to 
the  form  : 
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Here  ciu  is  an  element  of  the  mid-surface,  and  the  axis  of  s  is  taken 
perpendicular  to  this,  piy  p^  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
mid-surface  at  <£<i>,  and  dq/dz  is  really  the  stretch  in  the  direction  z  at 
the  point  distant  z  from  cUa,  Kirchhoff  goes  through  a  rather  long 
inTestigatiou  on  S.  62—3  (G,  A,  S.  249-51),  which  I  do  not  find  very 
clear,  to  prove  that 

<^-^2/^)S^K^5=^ <'"^- 

The  physical  meaning  of  equation  (iii)  is,  however,  that  the  stress 
n,  perpendicular  to  the  plate  faces,  is  to  vanish  at  every  point  of  the 
plate.  Since  the  plate  is  supposed  infinitely  thin  and  to  have  no  load 
on  its  surfaces,  this  seems,  at  any  rate  as  an  ap[)roximation,  a  reason- 
able conclusion* 

By  the  aid  of  equation  (iii)  and  integration  with  regard  to  «, 
KirchhofT  reduces  (ii)  to  the  form : 

S^-|^^p.{i,.^Vx^(i^^)}=0 (iv). 

where  2c  is  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

This  is  I  believe  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  work  done  in 
bending  a  thin  isotropic  elastic  plate  to  curvatures  l/pu  l/p,  at  any 
point  was  expressed  in  terms  of  those  curvatures,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  Kirchhoff's  memoir. 

[1238.]  The  third  section  of  the  memoir  (S,  63-70;  G.  A. 
S.  251-9)  deduces  by  variation  of  equation  (iv)  the  equation  for 
the  transverse  shift  at  any  point  of  the  mid -surface  and  the 
boundary  or  edge  conditions  of  the  plate.  Kirchhoff  deals  only 
with  the  case  treated  by  Poisson,  namely  when  the  mid-surface 
shift  is  very  small.  He  obtains  the  two  edge  conditions  and  the 
shift-equation  in  the  manner  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  several 
text-books :  see  Lord  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Vol.  i.  pp.  293- 
900,  and  compare  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  Part 
II.  pp.  181-90.  The  equations  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
Saint- Venant  and  Boussinesq  much  later  indeed,  but  by  what 
Deems  to  me  very  much  more  conclusive  reasoning :  see  our  Arts. 
383-8  and  394. 

[1239.]  In  the  hst  pages  of  this  section  (S.  67-70 ;  0.  A.  S. 
258-9)  Kirchhoff  shows  that  the  two  boundary  conditions  and  the 
shift-equation  are  sufficient  to  determine  completely  (the  translation 
of  the  plate  as  a  whole  excepted)  the  value  of  the  transverse  shift, 
and  he  thence  argues  that  Poisson's  equations  can  only  be  satisfied 

4—2 
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in  special  cases,  as  they  involve  an  additional  equation.  For  the 
exact  meaning  of  Poisson's  boundary  conditions,  see  our  Arts. 
488*  and  394. 

[1240.]  KirchhofiTs  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the 
plate  equations  is  of  interest,  as  it  is,  I  think,  the  first  appearance 
of  a  method  afterwards  extended  by  himself  and  then  by  Clebsch: 
see  our  Art  1255.     In  general  terms  it  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

Consider  the  double  integral 


rci) 


over  the  mid- surface  of  the  plate.  If  ds  be  any  element  of  the  edge,  and 
dn  an  element  of  its  normal  measured  inwards,  <^  the  angle  between  the 
normal  at  ds  and  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  o^  then  this 
integral  may  by  partial  integration  be  expressed  in  the  form  (S.  70; 
G.  A,  258): 


/  = 


2(X  +  u)r,      Cd*w     „    d*w       d^)    , 
k  +  2fi  JJ      \da^        dafdy^      df/*} 


f(2(\  +  a)r/d^       dho\        ^      /  d^w       d^w\    ,     ,'] 

^){h4:l\di^-'d^^)'^ 

d^w   .  ^  ,]  dw  J 

Now  suppose  two  solutions  Wi  and  w^  of  the  plate  equations  possible 
and  let  Wi  —  w^  =  to.  Then  if  we  subtract  the  body  shift-equations  for 
w^  and  w^  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  corresponding  boundaiy- 
conditions  likewise,  the  applied  forces  vanish  and  we  obtain,  with 
constant  multipliers,  exactly  the  three  expressions  in  the  curled  brackets 
in  the  value  of  /  equated  to  zero.  Hence  /  must  be  zero,  whence  it 
follows  that  throughout  the  plate 

cPw     ^       cPto     ^        dhu 
zJl-O       _:=0  =0 

c^~   '      dy^       '      dxdy    ^' 

or,  w>i - w?g  =  Cja:  +  Cay,  Ci  and  Cj  being  constants;  that  is  to  say  the 
shift  difference  corresponds  to  a  translation  of  the  plate  as  a  whole. 
The  reader  may  convince  himself  that  the  expressions  in  curled  bi^ackets 
ai-e  really  identical  with  the  body  and  boundary  equations  by  reference 
to  our  Arts.  392-4. 
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[1241.]  The  fourth  section  of  the  memoir  occupies  S.  70-81 
(G.  A.  S.  259-71).  It  deals  with  the  vibrations  of  a  free  circular 
plate,  without  surface-load  or  body-force.  The  solution  is  more 
general  than  Foisson's,  as  it  does  not  suppose  the  vibrations  to  be 
the  same  along  all  radii  The  initial  shift  and  shift-velocity  at 
any  point  of  the  plate  are  supposed  given  in  terms  of  the  radius- 
vector  and  the  vectorial  angle.  For  a  complete  plate  the  solution  is 
expressed  in  a  doubly-infinite  series  of  functions  akin  to  Bessel's 
functions,  there  being  a  constant  to  be  determined  as  one  of  the 
roots  of  an  algebraic  equation  of  infinite  order.  The  analysis  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  it  possesses  considerable 
interest.  I  may  note  especially  the  manner  in  which  the  equation 
(15)  on  S.  74  (0.  A.  S.  263)  is  transformed  on  S.  74-7  {G.  A. 
S.  264-6)  to  one  proceeding  by  ascending  powers  of  the  variable. 
Physically  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  memoir  lies  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  equations  for  the  frequencies  of  the  notes  and  the 
positions  of  nodal  lines. 

The  form  of  the  transverse  shift  for  a  single  tone  is  given  by 

w  =  {(A  cos  mlf  +  Bsm  7*^)  cos  {i\\fnCU) 

+  {C  coH  ml/-\-D  sin  mj/)  Bin  (^k'^^at)}  i^^m (i)> 

where :   Ay  By  Cj  D  ait)  constants  ultimately  depending  on  the  initial 
conditions,  t  is  the  time  from  the  epoch,  if/  the  radial  angle,  n  a  [K)sitive 

int^er,  a'  =  ^  ^ — ^J-^  "■  (=  o  ~  >    ^^  being   the   plate-modulus   of  our 
Art.  323,  p  the  density  and  2c  the  thickness  of  the  plate),  and 

X**'  Mill      ' 


-  yw  [m  +  \yB^)  Z(«)  -  R  "^f^  I 


y (ii), 


where  T=    x:^2^-  =  2^.   A  =  X„«r 

r  being  any  radius  vector,  and  6  the  radius  of  the  plate ;  further, 

\Yw)  'nil    -  1 .  (n  +  1)  "^  1 .  2 .  (w  +  1)  (7i  + 


2) 
1.2.3.(n+l)(n  +  2)(»  +  3) 


+  ,  -  «— rt — ; — — ^T-; ^^r-. .r;  +  etc.     (iii) ; 
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and  finally  X,^^  is  the  mth  root  of 

0  =  (4y-  l)nMn-  1)  +'T(-  1)*  'J*  /^, 

where  JC  =  X^Jb, 

iyr4=-7t'(n2-l)  +  4y(M+2A)(n+2A;+l){n(n-l)-2A;+4y^(n+A;)}, 

Z>fc=  1.  2...A;.n  +  l.n  +  2...w  +  A;.w+l.M  +  2...n  +  2A;+l 


r...(iv). 


[1242.]  The  fifth  section  of  the  memoir  which  occupies 
S.  81-88  (G.  A.  S.  271-9)  deab  with  the  numerical  solution  of 
the  equations  we  have  given  in  the  previous  article,  and  implies 
a  very  great  amount  of  laborious  calculation.  The  tones  are  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  by  Chladni  and  the  nodal  lines  with 
those  obtained  by  Strehlke  with  two  circular  glass  plates.  We 
will  cite  some  of  the  results  of  KirchhoflF's  investigations. 

(a)  First  with  regard  to  the  notes,  their  periods  are  obviously  given 
by  w/{2k\^a).  Kirchhoff  calculates  (S.  84-5 ;  G.  A.  S.  275-7)  the 
values  of  log,,,  {^nnfiY  from  equation  (iv)  and  finds  for  these  values : 


w=0 
n  =  l 
»=2 

M  =  3 


m- 

=  0 

\=fi 

X=2Ai 

0-278  37 

0*236  38 

1*00651 

0-970 14 

m=l 


m=2 


X=:M 


X  =  2/iA 


0-693  67 
1*41553 
1-89117 
2-24693 


0-711 68 
1-420 12 
1-889  97 
2-24298 


X  =  ft 


1-96308 
2-348  29 


X  =  2m 

1-96712 
2-35022 


Further  Kirchhoff  has  shown  S.  83-4  {G.  A,  S.  273-5)  that  when 
X^Jb  is  great  its  value  is  very  a[)proximately  given  by 

\tm^  =  i^  (»  +  2m) (v). 

This  piuctically  covers  the  values  of  X^J)  not  given  by  the  logaritlims 
of  (Aw„6)*  in  the  above  tabla 

Hence  for  a  plate  of  known  elasticity  all  the  notes  may  be  calcu- 
lated, or  the  frequencies  of  all  the  sub-tones  may  be  found  in  terms 
of  that  of  the  fundamental  tone.  These  results  are  compared  with 
Chladni's  experiments. 

Chladni  found  by  cxi>eriment  that  the  frequencies  of  vibration 
(2X„„ia/7r)  in  the  tones  which  had  in  their  nodal  figures  the  same 
number  of  diameters  (i.e.  those  tones  which  correspond  to  the  same  value 
of  ^1-)  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest,  nearly  as  the  squares  of 
successive  even  or  uneven  numbers  according  as  the  number  of  nodal 
diametei-s  was  even  or  odd :  see  S.  82-3  of  the  memoir  ((/.  A,  S.  273). 
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The  frequeucies  of  the  high  tones  vary  as  k\^,  or  as  (« +  2m)\ 
and  thus  Ohladni's  experiments  so  far  agree  with  Kirchhoflfs  theory. 
Kirchhoff  then  compares  Chladui's  results  for  the  lower  tones  with  those 
calculated  first  on  Wertheim's  hypothesis  (X  =  2/a)  and  then  on  Poisson's 
(X  =  /a)  for  the  case  of  a  plate  whose  lowest  tone  is  taken  as  C,  He 
asnmes  that  Chladni's  results  were  all  obtained  for  the  same  constant 
temperature.  The  results  of  Poisson's  hypothesis  are  closer  than  those 
of  Wertheim's  to  Chladni*s  observations,  but  the  divergences  are  so 
great  in  both  cases  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  regard 
to  the  relative  value  of  the  hypotheses.  The  frequency  of  the  tone, 
especimlly  for  large  values  of  m  and  n,  varies  so  little  with  the  value  of 
X/^  that  experiments  on  plates  can  hardly  be  crucial  between  the  two 
hypothi 


(6)  Secondly  with  regard  to  the  nodal  Ivnes,  These  are  given  by 
the  values  of  r  and  iff  for  which,  independently  of  the  time,  u;  =  0. 
Clearly  from  equation  (i)  we  have  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  given 
by  the  values  of  r  (<  b)  for  which  U^^  =  0,  and  also  the  nodal  diameters 
given  by  the  values  of  ^  for  which 

A  cos  n^  +  if  sin  nif/  =  0,  C7cos  n^  +  />  sin  n^  =  0. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  nodal  diameters  unless  the  plate  be  so  disturbed 
that  A  :  B ::  C  :  D.  If  this  equation  holds  we  have  n  nodal  diameters, 
each  adjacent  pair  separated  by  the  angle  w/n,  n  and  m  may  thus  be 
considered  as  giving  the  number  of  nodal  diameters  and  nodal  circles 
respectively   which   can  occur   in  connection   with   the   tone  defined 

^y  Km- 

Kirchhoff  says  with  regard  to  this : 

Diene  allgemcinen  Resultate  der  Theorie  sind  im  Wc»entlichen  mit  dcr 
EHahrung  in  Uebereiustimmmis.  Der  VerMUch  zeigt,  daus  die  Knoteuliuien 
au£»  Kreiscn  bestehen,  die  mit  der  Peripheric  dor  ^heibo  conceutrisch  siud, 
und  au8  DiirchmosHom,  die  diese  in  ^leicho  Theilo  thoilen,  wenn  man  von 
gewLasen  Verzerrun^n  absieht,  die  dieee  Liuieii  erloiden  und  die,  wio  mir 
iicheint,  hatiptsachhch  darin  ihren  Qnuid  habeu,  dass  die  Scheibo  nicht 
vollkommen  frei  ist,  wie  die  Theorie  sie  voraussetzt^.  Dor  Versuch  zoigt  aber 
auch,  datis  bei  einem  Tone,  bei  dem  zuwoilen  DurchmosHcr  als  Knotenliniou 
vuikommen,  die  Durchmosser  zuwoilen  fehlou.  Fehlen  Hie,  so  ordnot  sich  dcr 
aiif  die  Schcibe  gestreute  Sand  zwar  auch  in  DurchmeHsem  an  :  diese  bleibon 
aber  nicht  fest  wahrend  der  Bewegung  der  Schoibo,  sondem  oscillircu.  (S.  82  ; 
G.  A.  S.  272-3.) 

To  this  general  experimental  confirmation  of  the  theory  Kirchhoff 
adds  a  comparison  of  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  calculated  on 
Poisson's  and  Wertheim's  hypotheses  with  those  obtained  experimentally 
by  Strehlke  from  two  circular  glass  plates  (Art  359*),  and  by  Savart 
on  three  such  plates  (Art.  320*). 

1  It  may  be  also  questioned  whether  any  snoh  perfectly  isotropic  and  homogeneous 
plate  aa  ia  sappoaed  in  the  theory  can  be  really  prepared. 
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I  place  below  his  coraparison  of  experiineutal  and  theoretical  numbers 
for  the  ratios  of  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  to  the  radius  of  the  plate : 


Experimeut 

• 

3 

Theory. 

Strehlke. 

Plates. 

1         1        2 

1 

1 

Savart. 

Plates. 

2 

Poisson, 

WertheiiD. 
\=2^. 

n=0,j 
m=li 

0-6792 

0-6782 

0-6819 

0-6798 

0-6812 

0-68062 

0-67941 

11  =  1, 
m=l 

0-7811 

0-7802 

— 

0-78136 

0-78068 

Kirchhoff  says  of  these  results : 

Die  aua  dor  Werthoim'schen  Annahme  abgelciteten  Resultate  wcichcii 
von  don  aus  der  Poisyon'schen  abgcleitetcn  nur  wenig  ab ;  mit  den  Strehl- 
kc'schen  Beobachtungon  Htiramcn  jono  nocb  besncr  uberoin  ak  dieso.  Wio  mir 
scheiut,  8pricht  dieses  aber  nicht  gegen  die  Poistjon'scho  Annahme,  denn  eino 
voUkommcne  Uebcreinstimmung  zwischen  der  Thoorie  und  dem  Vcrsucho  darf 
man  nicht  erwarton,  wcil  die  dem  Versucho  unterworfenen  Schoiben  nicht 
die  Eigenschafben  in  allor  Strenge  besitzen,  welcho  in  der  Theorie  ihucn 
beigolegt  wcrden.     (S.  87 ;   G.  A.  S.  278-9.) 

The  correspondence  between  experiment  and  theory  is  not  by  any 
means  so  remarkable  as  the  fact  that  such  difierent  hypotheses  as  those 
of  Poisson  and  Wertheim  give  such  very  similar  results.  The  nodal 
lines  of  vibrating  circles  obviously  afford  no  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of 
uni-constancy. 

Kirchhoff  on  S.  88  ((?.  A.  S.  279)  gives  the  results  of  further 
experiments  of  Strehlke's  on  less  perfect  plates,  and  also  the  calculated 
values  of  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  for  m=  1,  ?i  =  l,  2,  3,  and  for 
7/1  =  2,  n  =  l,  on  both  Wertheim's  and  Poisson's  hypotheses.  See  our 
Arts.  dl2*-520*  and  1344*-1348*. 

[1243.]  Uber  die  Schwingungen  einer  kreisformigen  elastisdien 
Sclieibe:  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  81,  1850,  S.  258-264.  (0, 
A.  S.  279-85.)  This  is  a  rt5sum6  of  the  memoir  in  Crelles  Journal 
just  discussed ;  see  our  Arts.  1233-42.  It  contains,  however,  more 
detailed  numerical  results  and  still  further  theoretical  calculations 
of  the  frequencies  of  the  notes  and  the  position  of  the  nodal  lines. 

(a)  We  may  draw  attention  especially  to  the  nuitierical  calculation 
of  the  fi-equencies  on  S.  261  (G.  A,  S.  282).  The  fundamental  note 
being  that  in  which  the  nodal  figure  consists  of  two  perpendicular 
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diameters,  the  period  of  a  single  corresponding  vibration  is  taken  as 
the  unit  of  time,  and  Kirchhoff  finds  the  numbers  of  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  sub-tones  which  take  place  in  this  unit  of  time.  The 
numbers  thus  obtained  are  the  same  for  all  plates  whatever  their 
substance  and  dimensions,  provided  we  assume  any  fixed  relation 
between  X  and  fu  The  sub-tones  are  more  fully  calculated  on  Poisson's 
hypothesis  (X  =  /i)  than  on  Wertheim's  (X  =  2/i),  and  they  are  given  here 
for  reference : 


RcUios  of  Frequency  of  Sidhione  to  tliat  of  fundamerUal  Note, 


1 

11=0 

'       n=l 

1 

n=2 

n=3 

n=4 

n=5 

.=0 

1 

i 

1-0000 

2-3124 

4^0485 

6-1982 

1=1 

1-6131 

,       3-7032 

6*4033 

9-6445 

13  3937 

17-6304 

)i=2 

6*9559 

10-8383 

15-3052 

20-3249 

)i=3 

15-9031 

1 

These  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  Chladni's  results,  also  converted 
into  numbers  by  Kirchhoff,  who  considers  that  more  accurate  observa- 
tions of  the  frequencies  would  be  of  value. 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  Kirchhoff  also  gives 
more  complete  results,  especially  for  the  hy|X)thesis  X  -  /x.  The  ratios  of 
the  radii  of  the  nodal  circles  to  the  radius  of  the  plate  are  given  by  the 
following  table : 


X=M 

1 

n=0 
•68062 

n=l 

it  =  2 
•82194 

n=3 
•84523 

n=4 

n  =  5 

IR=1 

-78136 

•86095 

-87256 

m=2 

j-39151 
1-84200 
i  ^25679 

•49774 
-87057 

-56043 
•88747 

•60365 
-89894 

m=3 

J  -59147 

■ 

1-89381 

The  numbers  on  Wertheim's  hypothesis  are  not  carried  as  far,  but 
they  are  in  close  accordance,  so  far  as  they  go.  The  results  are  com- 
|)Ared  with  Strehlke's  measurement,  on  four  glass  and  two  metal  discs, 
and  there  is  close  correspondence  between  Kirchhoff's  theory  and 
experiment :   see  S.  262-4  (G.  A.  S.  283-5). 

ELirchhoff  gives  the  following  expressions  ou  S.  262  (6r.  A,  S.  283) 
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for  tbe  number  N  of  vibi-ations  in  unit  time  con-esponding  to  the  fun- 
damental note  of  a  circular  plate  of  radius  b  and  small  thickness  2c : 

iV=  1-04604^,  V-,  for  X  =  /t,  and  =  1-02357  ^V-,  for  X=2ft 

(see  our  Arts.  511*  and  518*).    He  remarks  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 
no  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  to  test  these  results. 

[1244.]  tiber  die  Gleichwigeti  des  Gleichgewichtes  eines  ekusti' 
schen  Korpers  bei  nicht  unetidlich  kleiiien  Verschiebungen  seiner 
Theile.  Sitzungsberichte  der  matlie77i,'naturwi88.  Classe  der  k. 
Akademie  der  Wissefiscluifien,  Bd.  ix.  S.  762-773.  Wien,  1852. 
EirchhofT  did  not  republish  this  in  his  Gesamnielte  Abhandlungen, 
and  therefore  was  possibly  dissatisfied  with  its  method  and  results. 
He  commences  his  memoir  by  referring  to  the  paper  of  Saint- 
Venant  discussed  in  our  Art.  1617*  (I.)  et  acq.  Saint- Venant 
had  briefly  indicated  a  method  of  finding  the  equations  of  elas- 
ticity when  the  shifts  are  not  infinitely  small.     KirchhofF  remarks: 

Diese  Gleichungeu  habo  ich  auf  zwei  vorschiodcueu  W(^oii  abgcleitct,  von 
dcnon  dor  erstc  im  Weseutlicbcu  mit  dem  vou  St.  Vonant  angedeuteteu 
Ubereinzukomuiou  »choiiit,  dor  zwoito  auf  dor  Eutwickolung  eiuer  friihcr  vou 
mir  (01*01108  Jouni.  XL.  [see  our  Art.  1235])  aufgostellteu  Formel  beruht 
(S.  762). 

[1245.]  Kircbholf  takes  as  his  variables  not  the  shifts  t^,  v,  w  of  the 
point  a;,  //,  z  but  the  coordinates  of  the  point  a;,  y,  «,  after  shift,  or 
^  =  aj  +  M,  i7=y  +  r,  l[,  =  z-{-w.  He  then  states  I'ather  than  proves  that 
body-  and  suHace-stress  equations  of  the  usual  types,  namely^: 

~      dxx      dxy      dxx      ^ 

dx      dy      dz"    * 

hold,  whei-e,  however,  the  stress  symbols  have  not  their  usual  meaning. 
They  denote  stresses  ])arallel  to  the  coordinate  axes  across  planes 
originally  but  no  longer  {larallcl  to  the  coordinate  planes.  Thus 
relations  of  the  type 

Xjf=^yx 

will  no  longer  bo  true.  (Diese  neun  Drucke  nind  im  Allgettieinen  aeh^f 
(jegen  die  Ebenen  gericlUet,  gegen  die  sie  ivirkef^  und  es  sind  niclu  drei 
van  ihnen  dreien  anderen  yletcli,  S.  763.) 

^  It  should  bo  noted  that  we  use  tensions  where  he  uses  premurcB, 
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[1246.]  The  next  step  is  to  express  thase  nine  stresses  in  terms  of 
the  three  principal  tractions.  This  occupies  S.  764-7.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  the  following  process  occurs.  Let  r  be  the  direction 
of  an  element  of  a  line  in  the  unstrained  state  which  takes  the  direction 
r  in  the  strained  state;  let  6  be  an  element  of  length  of  r  defined  by  its 
terminal  coordinates  x,  y,  z  and  x  +  Sx,  y  +  S^,  z  +  8z,  then  if  e  becomes 
€  with  terminals  given  by  ^,  i;,  {,  ^  +  8^,  17  +  817,  {  +  SJ,  we  have : 

or,  c  cos  (/,  i»^)  =  «|^  cos  (n  ^)  +  5^  cos  (r,  2/)  +  ^^ cos  (r,  z)\  , 

with  similar  equations  for  c  cos  (r ,  t/)  and  c  cos  (r\  z),  Kirchhoff  cancels 
c  and  e  on  either  side,  which  is  allowable  he  says  "  wenn  tvir  beriick- 
nichilgen,  dasa  c  von  e  nur  unencUicIi  wenig  verschieden  ist^*  (S.  765). 
Now  it  is  not  shown  that  the  terms  Kirchhoff  is  thus  neglecting  are  not 
of  the  order  of  the  quantities  he  proposes  to  retain.  In  fact,  if  r  be 
taken  to  coincide  with  Xy  he  finds  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the 
strained  and  unstrained  dii*ections  of  a;  to  be  di/dx  =  1  +  u^,  which 
is  quite  incorrect.  If  we  keep  e/c  in,  we  should  have  it  as  a  factor 
of  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (6)  of  S.  765.  Thus  in  Kirchhoff's 
expressions  on  S.  766  for  the  stresses,  we  must  read  for  his  principal 
pressures  Pj,  I'^,  P,  the  quantities 

or,  if  ^1,  tf^,  ^  be  the  stretches  in  the  directions  of  the  princijial  pressures: 

resj>ectively.     (Kirchhoflf  uses  Xj,  X^,  X3  for  our  s^,  «,,  8^.) 

[1247.]     Kirchhofif  next  assumes  that  the  principal  pressures  will  be 
linear  functions  of  the  principal  stretches,  or  that 

^i=-V{«i+2~^(^i  +  «2  +  «3)}. 

He  writes  K  for  fi  above,  and  0  for  X'(2/i'),  luiing  the  same  letters  K 
and  0  for  these  elastic  constants  as  he  had  used  in  the  memoir  of  1850 
(nee  our  Art  1235).  He  is  justified  in  doing  this  because  he  neglects 
the  square  of  the  strain.  If  we  retain  the  square  of  the  strain,  and 
still  assume  the  principal  pressures  linear  functions  of  the  principal 
stretches,  then  X'  and  /x  will  not  be  the  X  and  /a  of  our  ordinary 
notation.  Thus  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  his  memoir  of  1862  {Phil.  Tratis. 
1863,  p.  612,  or  Treatise  an  Natwral  PhUosophy,  Part  II.  p.  464) 
remarks : 

And  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  for  all  values  of  the  variables  Ay  B,  C7, 
fi,  by  c  it  [the  strain  enei|^]  must  therefore  bo  expressible  in  the  same  form, 
with  varying  coefficients,  each  of  which  is  always  finite,  for  all  values  of  the 
variablos. 
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Here  ^  —  1,  ^  —  1,  C— 1,  a,  6,  c  are  the  generalised  componenU 
of  strain,  and  it  has  just  been  noted  that  if  these  are  infinitely  small 
the  strain-energy  may  be  expi*essed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  them  with  constant  coefficients.  Hence  Sir  W.  Thomson  oonsiden 
that  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  vary  as  the  strain  increases  in  magnitade 
and  thus  for  finite  strain  may  no  longer  be  represented  by  X  and  /a. 

[1248.]  To  be  more  general  then  than  Rirchhoff,  that  is  to  deal 
with  any  magpiitude  of  strain,  we  ought  to  replace  in  the  equations  (7) 
and  (8)  of  Kirchhoff's  S.  767,  the  quantities  Pj,  P,,  P,  by  expressions 
of  the  type 

These  will  agree  with  Kirchhoff's  values  if  the  strains  are  so  small  that 
the  i)roducts  of  the  principal  stretches  may  be  neglected. 

Neglecting  the  square  of  «i,  etc.  Kirchhoff  finds  values  for  ^i,  «a,  «,  in 
terms  of  quantities  which  he  denotes  by  the  letters  L,  i/,  ^V,  /,  m,  n. 
These  quantities  are  related  in  the  following  manner  to  Thomson's 
A,  B,  C,  a,  6,  c  and  to  the  Ce,  c^,  C;^,  i;^,  rj^^,  rf^  of  our  Art  1619*: 

2Z  =  ^-l  =  2e„,    2Jf=^-l  =  2€y,    2iV^=C-l  =  2c„ 

2l  =  a  =  rfj,.,  2m  =  b  =  rf^,  2n  =  c  =  rfj^. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  while  all  these  quantities  are  generalised 
com()onents  of  strain,  Kirchhoff's  expressions  for  s^  8^,  ^  in  terms  of 
Z,  M,  N  and  therefore  his  expressions  for  the  stress  in  terms  of  these 
strain-components  are  true  only  for  infinitely  small  strains. 
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!49.]     Expressed  in  the  notation  of  our  work  we  have  accoi*ding 
rchhofif  the  following  expressions  for  the  stress-symbols  as  defined 
in  our  Art.  1245  : 

^  =  2;i  |(  1  -K  n^) "^  +  Uy  [€„  +  —  (c^  +  €y  +  €,) j  +  w^  ^1 , 

with  others  written  down  by  proi>er  cyclical  interchanges.  These 
results,  as  we  have  seen,  are  obtsJned  on  the  assumption  that  the 
square  of  the  strain  may  be  neglected.  Now  Kirchhoff's  last  set  of 
equations  on  S.  769  shows  that  ^j,  «.j,  ^3  ai*e  of  the  same  order  as 
c^,  Cy,  c£,  and  therefore  these  latter  quantities  are  also  small ;  but 
c,  =  Mjp  +  i  (u^  +  v^  +  w/)^  and  therefore  if  u^^  be  positive,  w^.  and  ^  must 
be  ])ractically  of  the  same  order,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  as  a 
rule  we  can  neglect  s^  and  retain  products  like  u^^Ji^  But  if  we  do 
not  reject  s^  Kirchhoff's  investigation  is  invalid.  Thus  it  does  not 
seem  that  much  importance  can  be  attributed  to  the  expressions  given 
above  for  the  stress-symbols  in  terms  of  the  ^neralised  comi>onents 
of  straui 
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J  1250.1  More  weight  is  I  think  to  be  laid  on  Kirchhoff's  second 
lod  of  investigation,  which  at  any  rate,  till  it  assumes  the  strain- 
energy  to  be  a  quadratic  function  of  the  principal  stretches,  does  not 
snppoae  the  strains  necessarily  small. 

Let  IV  be  the  strain-energy,  then  in  our  notation  Kirchhoff  finds  for 
the  values  of  the  stress-symbols  as  defined  in  our  Art.  1245  (S.  772) : 


rS 

dW 

~dn; 

xz 

dW 

~  du, ' 

_      dW 
"'^dv^' 

a 

dW 
~dv,' 

7^ 

dW 

"  dv,  ' 

_    dW 

"~dv,^' 

z? 

dW 

dWy^ 

zs 

dW 
dwg' 

But  W-&  function  of  e^,  c,,,  c^,  17^,  rfaa  Ixyi  where  these  generalised 
strain-components  have  the  values  given  in  our  Art.  1619*. 
Whence  it  follows  that : 

dW  _dWd€^       dW  drj^      dW^  drf^ 
duj,      d€j.  dux      drf„  du^      dtj^  duj. ' 

^     dW  ^^         .     dW  dW 

«.    .,    ,  ^     dW  dW  dW ,.         , 

Snmlarly  ..  =  -^-  u,  +  -^^^  ^^  ^  ./^  0  ■*■  "^)' 

_    dW         dW  dW ,.        . 

Substitute  these  expressions  in  the  body-stress  equations  of  Art.  1245 
and  we  have  precisely  the  generalised  equations  given  by  C.  Neumann 
m  1860  (see  our  Art.  670)  and  by  Thomson  in  1862  {Phil  Trans,  1863, 
p.  611,  Nat.  Phil.  Part  II.  p.  463).  These  equations  are  thus  involved 
in  Kirchhoff's  results  on  S.  772  and  789,  although  he  passes  them  by  to 
express  the  value  of  W  in  the  doubtful  form  : 

on  the  assumption  that  the  squares  of  the  strains  may  be  neglected. 

[1251.]  Uher  das  Oleichgewicht  und  die  Beivegung  eines 
unendlich  dunnen  elastiachen  Stales:  Crelles  Journal,  Bd.  56, 
S.  285-313.     Berlin,  1858  ((?.  A.  S.  285-316). 

This  memoir  is  substantially  reproduced  in  the  twenty-eighth 
Vorlesung  of  KirchhofTs  Mechanik,  S.  407-428,  with  some 
modifications    and    improvements,     Kirchhoflf's    theory  in    both 
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places  is  owing  to  its  brevity  and  generality  rather  hard  reading. 
It  is  given  in  a  somewhat  simpler  and  clearer  fashion  by  Clebsch 
in  his  Elasticitdt,  S.  192  et  seq.  It  belongs  to  a  branch  of  our 
subject  that  Kirchhoff  was  among  the  first  to  treat  with  any 
exactness,  namely  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  bodies 
having  one  or  two  dimensions  infinitely  small,  i.e.  thin  rods,  wires, 
plates  and  shells.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  only  the 
confirmation,  which  the  results  reached  receive  when  we  approach 
them  as  limiting  cases  of  bodies  of  finite  dimensions  (as,  for 
example,  has  been  done  for  certain  cases  by  Clebsch),  that  enables 
us  to  set  aside  the  doubts  raised  by  some  of  the  processes  adopted. 

[1252. J  The  memoir  opens  with  the  following  historical  account  of 
its  object : 

Poisson  hat  in  seincm  Traits  de  m^anique  eine  Theorie  der  endlichen 
FormJinderimgen  entwickolt,  die  cin  unendlich  dlinner,  urspriliiglich  gerader 
c)der  knimmer,  elastischcr  Stab  durch  Kriifte,  die  theils  aiif  sein  Inneres,  theils 
aiif  seine  Enden  wirken,  erf iihrt.  Dc  Saint- Veiiant  hat  jedoch  nachgewiesen, 
da88  die  VorauBsetzungen,  von  denen  Poisson  dort  ausgcgangcn  ist,  theilweise 
unrichtig  sind,  imd  hat  zum  ersten  Male  die  Torsion  und  Bicgiing  eines 
unendlich  diinnen  Stabes  von  beliebigem  Querschnitt,  von  don  Qrundglei- 
chungen  der  Theorie  der  Elasticitat  ausgehend,  mit  Strenge  untersucht.  De 
Saint- Venant  hat  dabei  al>er  nur  den  Fall  behandelt,  dass  der  Stab  ursprting- 
lich  cylindrisch  ist,  dass  die  Formandeningen  unendlich  klein  sind,  und  daH» 
die  Axe  des  Stabes  eine  Axe  der  Elasticitiit  ist.  In  der  vorliegendeu  Abhand- 
lung  untersiiche  ich,  von  den  Gleichimgen  der  Theorie  der  Elasticitat 
ausgehend,  die  Forniiindenmgen  eines  unendlich  diinnen  Stabes  von  Uberall 
gleichem  Querschnitt  ohne  diese  bcschrankenden  Annahmen.  S.  285  (O.  A. 
S.  285-6.) 

[1253.]  The  first  section  of  the  memoir  occupies  S.  286-93  (G. 
A.  S.  286-95)  and  relates  to  certain  general  principles  which  are 
afterwards  applied  to  the  special  problem  of  the  thin  rod.  Kirch- 
hoff first  proves  a  principle  which  Clebsch  has  termed  Kirchhoff 's 
Principle  and  which  he  has  thus  stated  in  his  Theorie  der  Elastici- 
tat, S. 191 : 

Die  innem  Verschiebungen  eines  sehr  kleinen  KOrpers  sind  niu*  abhangig 
von  den  Krafben,  welche  auf  seine  Oberflache  wirken,  uicht  aber  von  denjenigen, 
welche  auf  sein  Inneres  wirken,  vorausgcsetzt,  dass  die  letzteren  nicht  g^en 
die  erstem  ausserordentlich  gross  sind. 

Kirchhoff's  demonstration  of  this  principle  is  given  in  ana- 
lytical form  on  S.  286-90  of  his  memoir  (0,  A.  S.  286-91)  and  is 
repeated  with  slight  variations  on  S.  407-9  of  the  Vorle^ingejL 
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After  studying  both  demonstrations  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind.  Clebsch  after  citing  the 
principle  as  due  to  KirchhofF  adds: 

von  desaen  Richtigkeit  man  sich  leicht  von  vom  herein  uberzeiigt  (S.  191). 

Cleb6ch's  statement  of  the  proof  is  as  follows : 

Man  sieht  diesen  Satz  sofort  ein,  wenn  man  folgende  Envagiuig  anstcUt. 
Nehmen  wir  an,  dass  die  Grosse  der  aiif  das  Aeu^sere  wirkenden  Krafte,  bezogen 
aaf  die  Flacheneinheit,  und  die  Grosse  der  auf  das  Innerc  wirkenden  Kniflo, 
bespgcn  auf  die  Voliimeneinheit,  entweder  vcrgleichbar  seien,  odcr  die  ersterc 
aefar  gross  gegen  letztere ;  niir  der  iimgekehrto  Fall  sei  aiiHgeschlossen.  Dann 
'wt  die  Grdsse  der  wirklich  auf  die  Oborfiache  des  kleincu  K&rpers  wirkenden 
Kraft  der  ganzen  Oberflache  oder  einem  Tbeil  desselben  proix)rtional,  erhalt  aL»o 
jedenfEdUs  einen  Faktor,  welcher  von  der  Ordnung  der  Grosse  dieser  Oberflache 
ist  Die  absolute  Grosse  der  auf  das  Innere  wirkenden  Kraft  hing^en  wird 
proportional  mit  seinem  Volumen.  Sind  nun  die  Dimcnsionen  (Tea  klcincn 
Korpcrs  kleine  Grossen  erster  Ordnung,  so  ist  seine  Fiache  von  der  zweiten 
Ordnung,  sein  Volumen  von  der  dritten ;  der  Faktor  also,  mit  wclchem  die  auf 
das  Aeussere  wirkenden  Krafte  behaftet  sind,  ist  um  eine  Ordtuuis  niedriger,  nln 
deijenige,  mit  welchem  die  auf  das  Innere  wirkenden  Kriifte  oehaftet  Hind. 
Sind  alMC)  niu'  die  letzten  nicht  an  sich  g^en  die  erstem  sehr  grons,  so  wird  ihre 
Wirkung  sehr  klein  gegen  letztere  tmd  ist  somit  zu  vemachliissigen.  Ich 
bemerke  daus  genau  dasselbe  Princip  bereits  im  Anfang  uuHcrer  Untersuchung 
benutzt  wurde,  indem  man  die  innem  Verschiebungen  eines  Elements  nur  von 
den  auf  seine  Oberflache  wirkenden  Spanmmgen,  nicht  abcr  von  den  auf  sein 
iDneres  wirkenden  Kriifben  abhangig  machte  (S.  191-2). 

This  statement  of  Clebsch's  appears  to  contain  all  the  arguments  of 
Kirchhoff's  analysis.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  exactly  the  same 
irgoment  should  not  be  applied  to  the  elementary  right  six-face  from 
which  we  deduce  our  fundamental  elastic  equations;  indeed  the  last 
words  of  Clebsch  seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  fashion  we  do  apply  it. 
The  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  me  to  clearly  explain  why  for  a  body  of 
infinitesimal  dimensions  we  may  neglect  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
typical  <H]|uation  : 

(txx     dxi      dxz        (dSi     ^\  ... 

-^  ^Ty  ^-dz^A'de  -V <'^' 

but  not  the  right-hand  side  of  the  typical  equation  for  the  surface-load  : 

lxx-¥  Itixy  •\-  vCcii  ■=-  Xq (ii). 

I  am  indeed  doubtful  whether  if  aU  the  dimensions  of  the  body  are  made 
iofinitesimal  the  principle  has  any  real  meaning.  If  we  are  dealing, 
however,  with  a  wire  or  thin  plate,  it  is  the  shifts  of  points  on  the  axis 
of  the  wire  or  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  that  we  are  anxious  to  discover, 
and  these  shifts  depend  upon  the  resulUmt  body  and  resultant  surface 
forces  over  elements  of  the  Mrire  or  plate.  In  the  case  of  a  wire  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  which  are  c,  and  of  which  ^  is  an 
element  of  length,  the  resultant  body  force  is  of  order  €%  (pX)  and  the 
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resultant  surface  force  of  order  c&Xo;  hence,  i£  pX  be  not  very  great  as 
compared  with  Xq,  the  former  term  vanishes  as  compared  with  the  latter 
when  c  is  extremely  small.  In  the  case  of  the  plate,  if  r  be  its  thickness 
and  8(i>  an  element  of  its  surface,  these  resultant  forces  are  of  the  order 
rS(i>  (pJT)  and  ^Xq  respectively,  and,  if  pX  be  not  very  great  as  compared 
with  Xoy  the  former  vauishes  as  compared  with  the  latter,  if  r  be 
extremely  small.  Thus  for  wires  and  thin  plates  we  may  put  the  right- 
hand  side  of  equation  (i)  zero,  if  we  are  merely  seeking  the  shifts  of 
points  on  the  central  axis  or  mid-plane;  but  if  we  were  to  suppose 
these  bodies  to  have  a  sensible,  if  very  small  cross-section,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  relative  shifts  of  points  on  the  same  cross-section 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  lK)dy-  and  surface-forces  should  not  have 
like  effect.  On  the  whole  the  method  by  which  Boussinesq  and  Saint- 
Venant  approach  kindred  problems  seems  to  me  slightly  more  convincing 
than  the  somewhat  vague  reasoning  of  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch  :  see  our 
Arts.  384-94  and  Chapter  xiii. 

[1254.]  The  next  general  principle  considered  by  Kirchhoff  is 
similar  to  that  of  his  memoir  on  plates.  He  states  that  the  six 
stresses  expressed  as  linear  fuDctions  of  the  six  strains  would 
involve  36  constants,  but  that  15  of  these  are  equal  to  15  others 
because  the  expression 

must  be  the  complete  differential  of  a  homogeneous  function  F  of 
the  six  strains.  He  remarks  in  a  footnote  that  this  follows  easily 
from  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  explains  why  this  is  so, 
concluding  with  the  words : 

Diese  Bctrachtung  ist,  wie  ich  glaube,  schon  von  W.  Thomson  im  Quarterly 
Mathematical  Jomriai  (April,  1855^)  angestellt ;  ich  habe  die  citirtc  Stelle  nicht 
einsehen  konnen  (S.  290  ;  (J.  A.  S.  291). 

The  strain-energy  leads  Kirchhoff  to  the  equation  of  variation  : 

hU-ijjjFdxdydz  =  0 (i), 

where  Sf/"  is  the  virtual  moment  of  the  external  forces.  A  similar 
form  of  this  equation  occurs  in  the  memoir  on  plates  (see  our 
Art.  1235)  and  had  already  been  given  by  Green  and  others. 

[1255.]  From  a  certain  property  of  the  function  Fy  Kirchhoff 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  above  equation,  or  the  general  equations 
of  elasticity,  determine  imiquely  the  values  of  the  shifts  w,  v,  w,  the 

'  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers^  Vol.  L  pp.  300-5. 
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translation  or  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  being  neglected. 
This  general  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
tions of  elasticity  has  been  adopted  by  Clebsch  and  Boussinesq 
(see  our  Art.  1331  and  Chapter  xiii.),  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  Saint- Venant's  memoir  on  Torsion  :  see  our  Arts.  6  and  10. 

Suppose  there  are  two  solutions  of  the  equilibrium  equations  of 
elasticity.  Substitute  the  shifts  in  the  three  body-  and  three  surface- 
equations  and  subtract  the  corresponding  equations  for  either  system  of 
solutions,  then  there  must  be  values  of  u,  v,  w  differing  from  zero 
(i.e.  the  difference  of  the  two  systems  of  shifts)  for  which  the  right- 
hand  sides  of  the  six  equations  vanish,  or  which  satisfy  equations  of 
the  type 

Cbxx      uxy      dzx      ^ 

dx       dy       dz        ' 

Ixx  +  ntxi  +  nxx  =  0. 

Multiply  the  first  of  these  equations  hy  udxdy  dz,  and  the  corresponding 
equations  hj  vdxdydz  and  w  dx  dy  dz  respectively ;  add  and  integrate 
by  jiarts  over  the  whole  volume  of  the  solid.  Then  by  means  of  the 
second  or  surface  set  of.  equations  we  easily  find 

///  (i^«,  +  J?«ir  +  "««  +  J'O'rs  +  *^^a!  +  ??<''xy)  dxdydz  =  0, 

or  fJJFdxdydz  =  0 (ii). 

Now  for  an  isotropic  body 

Hence  for  an  isotropic  body  we  must  have  : 

or  the  strains  all  zero.     Thus  the  two  systems  of  nhifts  can  only  differ 
by  a  translation  or  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Kirchhoff  adds  to  this  proof  for  isotropic  bodies : 

da  bei  denjenigen  K5rpem,  welche  in  verschiedenen  Richtimgen  eine 
Tenchiedene  Elaaticitat  besitzen,  die  Unterscbiedo  der  Elasticitat  nur  kleiu 
fiind,  JK)  wird  man  annehmen  diirfen,  dass  bei  alien  in  der  Natur  vorkommen- 
den  KOrpem  Fdieselbe  Eigenschaft  hat  (S.  291 ;  O.  A.  S.  293). 

The  Eigenschaft  in  question  is  that  of  never  being  negative  and  only 
vanishing  when  the  six  strains  are  each  separately  zero.  That  bodies 
with  aeolotropic  elasticity  (e.g.  wood)  have  in  fact  only  *  small  differ- 
ences in  their  elasticity '  seems  more  than  doubtful,  but  Kirchhoff  gives 
DO  experimental  data.  Olebsch  in  his  Treatise  (S.  68-70)  deals  with  the 
same  problem  of  the  unique  solution,  and  asserts  without  further  proof 
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that  F  must  be  a  positive  quantity  and  that  its  vanishing  involves  the 
vanishing  of  the  six  strains  individually.  Olebsch  may  only  be  thinking 
of  the  form  of  F  for  isotropic  elastic  solids ;  its  form  for  aeolotropic 
solids  requires  some  further  discussion.  At  any  rate  Kirchhoff's 
argument  from  nearly  equal  elasticities  does  not  seem  conclusive.  A 
modified  proof  is  given  by  Elirchhoff  on  S.  394-5  of  his  Varlesungeny 
which  does  not  exclude  the  case  of  aeolotropic  bodies,  although  any 
reference  to  them  is  omitted.  He  states  however  that  for  a  compressible, 
frictionless  fluid,  F  will  take  the  form  given  by  /x  =  0  and  X  finite,  in 
which  case  the  vanishing  of  F  does  not  involve  u  =  v==w  =  0  for  the  case 
of  no  motion  of  the  fluid  as  a  whole,  ie.  the  slides  may  be  finite. 


[1256.]  Elirchhoflr  concludes  the  first  section  of  his  memoir  by 
thi*owing  equation  (i)  into  a  form  suitable  for  a  body  in  which  the  shifbi 
are  not  very  small,  but  the  strains  in  each  elementary  portion  are 
small.  We  have  only  to  sum  F  for  all  these  elementary  portions,  and 
we  have : 

SU-&tfJJFdxdydz  =  0 (iii). 

If  the  body  be  in  motion  and  7^  be  its  kinetic  energy  this  equation 
l)ecome8  "  durch  ein  bekanntes  Prinzip  der  Mechanik  " : 

fdt{ST+SU-Sl,JJJFdxdydz}=^0 (iv). 

The  application  of  these  equations  to  the  case  of  a  thin  rod  or  wire  is 
made  in  the  following  sections. 

[1257.]  Kirchhoff's  second  section  occupies  S.  293-302  {G.A. 
S.  295-304)  and  is  substantially  reproduced  on  S.  410-19  of  the 
Vorlesungen.  Clebsch  on  S.  190-202  of  his  Treatise  deals  with 
the  same  matter,  but  soon  forsakes  Kirchhoff's  processes  for 
deductions  based  on  his  own  solution  of  Saint- Venant's  problem. 
We  shall  return  to  Clebsch's  work  later  (Art.  1359),  but  may 
remark  here  that  it  is  in  some  respects  more,  in  others  less,  satis- 
factory than  Kirchhoff's  original  investigation  of  the  problem. 

Kirchhoff  supposes  the  rod  to  be  initially  right-cylindrical,  and 
in  this  initial  state  takes  a  rectangular  system  of  axes  at  the  centroid 
P  of  any  cross-section  consisting  of  the  axis  of  the  rod  (1)  and  the 
principal  axes  of  the  cross-section  (2,  3).  Let  a;,  ^,  s;  be  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  of  the  rod  relative  to  these  axes  before  strain  and  a;  +  u, 
^  +  V,  z  +  whe  the  coordinates  after  strain  relative  to  rectangular  axes 
Xj  y,  Zy  of  which  the  axis  of  a;  is  the  strained  position  of  1,  and  the  axis 
of  z  is  ]xjrpendicular  to  the  plane  through  x  and  2.  Now  if  a;,  y,  «  be 
supposed  to  receive  only  values  of  tlie  order  of  the  linear  dimensions 
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of  the  croea-section,  then  x,  y,  z,  u,  v,  w  are  quantities  which  fulfil  the 
conditions  required  for  the  equation  (iii)  to  hold.  Let  ^,  17,  {  be  the 
coordinates  of  P  after  strain  referred  to  any  rectanguhir  axes  in  space, 
and  let  the  former  set  (x,  f/,  z)  make  the  system  of  angles  whose 
direction-cosines  ai-e  given  by 

«!>  A>  r, 

with  the  axes  j,  17,  C 

Then  the  coordinates  of  the  point  x,  y^  z  after  strain  with  regard  to 
(,  rjy  j;  are  given  by  three  equations  of  the  type 

^  +  a<,(a;  +  w)  +  ai(y  +  v)  +  o,(s  +  u;) (v). 

If  «  be  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  an  end  of  the  rod  in  its 
unstrained  condition,  quantities  like  (v)  must  be  functions  of  a-\-Xy  or 
their  partial  differentiab  with  regard  to  s  and  x  must  l)e  equal.  Since  j, 
If,  {  and  the  direction-cosines  are  not  functions  of  x  we  find  : 


y 


if(--)^iP'8 


dw 
dx 


=  Uv/ds}  +  \dp„lds[  («  + 
id(lds)       (dy^ds) 


Idajd,) 

w)  +  \dPilds\- 

{dy,lds) 


I  clouds) 
(y  +  v)  +  UpJdsV  {z  +  w) 


dw 


'■'P^l]di''\P^\d.-''^P^\d-s ("^)- 

Multiply  these  equations  respectively  by  Og,  j9o,  yo>  tben  by  o^,  /9i,  y^  and 
then  by  a,,  j8j,  y^  and  add  in  each  case,  and  we  find  after  certain 
reductions 


du     du       ,        .       ,         V 
=  -j-  +  r{y  +  v)-q(z-\-w)-{^€, 


dx 

dv 
dx 


da 

dv 
da 


+  p  («  +  w)  -  r  (a!  +  u\ 


y 


dw     dw       /         \        /         V 


.(vii), 


where 


=v/(D"*(S)' *(!)-■• 


Clearly  c  is  the  stretch  in  da^  and  the  following  relations  must  hold  : 


dM 


da 


5— ^ 
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Further  p,  q,  r  are  given  by  the  following  expressions : 


;'=«.-jf+A^'+y.^'. 


(viii). 


[1258.]     Kirchhoff  now  remarks  that  ~y  t  -ft  -r-  are  infinitely  great 

as  compared  with  w,  v,  to,  if  we  only  give  to  x  values  of  the  order  of 

the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section:  further,  if -^-,  -y,  ^=-  are 

da    as     as 

not  infinitely  great  as  compared  with  u,  v,  to,  these  differentials  with 
regard  to  8  will  be  infinitely  small  as  compared  to  those  with  regard 
to  oj.  Thus  by  neglecting  infinitely  small  quantities  of  the  higher 
order  we  have : 

\ 


du 


dv  I 

dw 
dx 


(ix). 


qx-py 


For  the  proof  of  these  assertions  Kirchhoff  refers  rather  vaguely  to  his 
first  paragraph,  and  there  is  a  similar  reference  in  the  Vorlest^ngen,  S. 
412  (GestiUzt  auf  die  am  Ende  des  vorigen  §  gefiutchte  Bemerkung), 
Clebsch  in  his  Treatise,  S.  202,  puts  the  matter  thus  : 

Bemerken  wir  nun,  dass  bei  der  Differentiation  nach  x  sich  die  Griisflen 
?t, };,  w  immer  um  eine  Ordnung  unendlich  kleiner  QrOssen  emiedrigen,  was  bei 
der  Differentiation  nach  b  im  Allgemeineu  nicht  gescheben  wird,  una  dass  u,  r,  ir 
klein  g^en  x,  y,  z,  so  reduciren  diese  Qleichimgen  sich  auf  (ix). 

The  argument  does  not  seem  to  me  by  any  means  clear,  and  I  think 
equations  (ix)  would  be  incorrect  if  there  were  an  appreciable  longi- 
tudinal or  buckling  load. 

[1259.]     By  integrating  (ix)  we  find 

w  =  Wq  +  (ry  -  ^«  +  c)  a?, 

v  =  Vo+;?«a;- Jra:",        (x), 

where  w^,,  \\^  w^  are  quantities  independent  of  x. 
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,(xi), 


By  forming  the  expressions  for  the  strains  it  will  be  found  that 
thry  are  all  inde|H3ndent  of  a:,  so  that  the  body-stress  equations  reduce 
to:  ^ 

dy       dz       ' 

d!S     d^  _  Q 

dy      dz        ' 

dyz       dxM  _  -. 

dy       dz  " 
and  the  surface-stress  equations  at  the  curved  surface  to 

dy  dz 


>' 


(xii), 


^dg  dg 

dy  dz 

^dg      ^  dg     ^ 
dy  dz 

where  y  =  0  is  the  equation  to  the  contour  of  a  cross-section,  and  there- 
fore ^  is  a  function  of  z  and  y  only.  Further  (xii)  sui)poses  no  forces  to 
act  on  the  surface  of  the  rod  except  at  the  terminal  cross-sections. 

The  arbitrary  constants  in  the  values  of  u,  i;,  to  may  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  that  for  y  =  »  =  0, 

tio  =  0,  t;o-0,  t^o  =  0,'^^^»  =  0 (xiii). 


[1260.]     We  easily  find  for  the  strains 


dv^     dw^ 


dv^ 


'''dy' 


""^^dz 


du^ 


^z  = 


0"^  = 


xy 


dw^ 
dz 

du^ 
dy 


(xiv). 


+  pz 


The  stresses  are  given  as  linear  functions  in  terms  of  these  strains,  the 
form  of  the  functions  depending  on  the  elastic  nature  of  the  rod.  If 
the  axis  of  the  rod  be  pajrallel  to  an  axis  of  elasticity  we  have  formulae 
of  the  following  type,  which  Kirchhoff  cites  from  an  account  of  a  memoir 
hj  Rankine  (Art  418)  in  the  FortschHUe  der  Phydk,  1850-1,  S.  244-9  : 


XX 

xz 
zx 

xi 


■■\xxxx\  8„  +  k'J'yl  8^  +  \xxzz\  Sjf  +  \xxifz\  a-yg,"^ 
■■\¥lfJ^x\  8.J.  +  Ijfjfjrjfl  8y  +  \MJfzz\  8^  +  ly^y^l  (T^j 
■.\zxxx\  8jg  +  k^Jfyl  8y  +  \zzzz\  8^  +  \zzyz\  (Ty,, 
.\yzxx\  8x  +  ^If'lflft  8y  +  \yzzz\  8g  +  \yzyz\  (r^, 


=  I«r-r4r|<rju,+  l*r4ry|  <r, 


xyf 


=  \xyzx\  a-^  +  \xyxy\  a 


soy 


..(xv), 
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where  the  coustants  have  the  usual  meanings  and  inter-constant  relations : 
see  our  Art.  78,  p.  77,  footnote,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  885. 

The  firat  body-stress  and  first  surface-stress  equations,  (xi)  and  (xii), 
easily  give  us  : 

\ZXZX\  -yj  +  2  \ZJtXM\  -j-^     +  \X^XJf\  -.-y  =  0     (XVl), 

dsr  dydz  dtf  ^      ' 

and 


H'(^-^)^'«'"($+^^)}l 


These  equations  with  the  first  of  (xiii)  determine  fully  u^,  and  the  other 
equations  of  (xi),  (xii)  and  (xiii)  determine  %  and  w^  They  should 
be  compared  with  those  obtained  for  the  case  of  a  rod  of  finite  cross- 
section  by  Saint- Venant  and  later  by  Clebsch :  see  our  Arts.  17,  83 
and  1334. 

Even  if  the  axis  of  the  rod  be  not  parallel  to  an  elastic  axis  and 
(xv)  do  not  hold,  (xi),  (xii)  and  (xiii)  determine  My,  %,  w^  uniquely  and 
as  linear  homogeneous  functions  of  /?,  g,  r,  c :  see  KirchhofF's  S.  297-8 
(G,  A,  S.  299).  If  the  values  of  u^,  v^,  w^  thus  found  be  substituted 
in  (x)  we  have  tt,  v,  tc;  as  linear  homogeneous  functions  of  j9,  g,  r,  c. 
The  coefficients  of  these  quantities  will  be  independent  of  s  and  thus 
if  dpjdsy  dq/dSf  drids,  dtjds  are  not  infinitely  great  as  compared  with 
;;,  7,  r,  c  respectively,  equations  (x)  satisfy  the  hypothesis  we  have  made 
ill  Art.  1258  with  regard  to  du/ds,  dv/dsy  dwjds, 

[1261.]  The  strains  will  be  given  by  (xiv)  as  linear  homogeneous 
functions  of  ;;,  </,  r,  c  also.  If  these  functions  be  substituted  in  the  value 
of  the  strain -energy  Fy  wc  obtain  /*  as  a  quadratic  function  of  these 
quantities,  which  is  independent  of  x.  Integrate  this  over  the  cross- 
section  and  suppose  jjFdydz  =/,  then  we  may  write  for  equations  (iii) 
and  (iv)  resjKictively : 

W-^jfd8  =  0 (xviii), 

jdt{hT^rW-hjfd8\  =  0 (xix). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Thomson  and  Tait  start  from  /  sa  a  quadratic 
function  of  ;;,  9',  r,  c :  see  their  Natural  Philoaophj/,  Part  11.  ^  592-5. 
KirchhoiT  describes  a  general  method  of  calculating  the  values  of  the 
coefficients  of  this  function  in  terms  of  the  usual  elastic  constants,  but 
it  is  one  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  apply  except  to  special  casea 

[1262.]  Kirchhoff  remarks  on  S.  299  (G,  A,  S.  301)  that  the 
equations  (xi),  (xii)  and  (xiii)  can  be  satisfied  by  the  hypothesis  made 
by  Saint-Venant  in  his  memoirs  on  Torsion  and  Flexure,  namely : 

Jfi  =  ZX  =  jfX    -  0. 

See  our  Arts.  77  (ii),  316-8  and  1334. 
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He  shews,  indeed,  that  this  hypothesis  gives  a  possible  solution,  but 
he  does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  only  one.  His  discussion  does  not  bring 
very  much  confirmation  to  Saint-Venant's  theory  and  hardly  justifies 
the  note  on  p.  616  of  Moigno's  SUUique ;  still  it  is  of  value  as  shewing 
the  relation  between  the  two  investigations — a  relation  which  has  been 
still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  researches  of  Clebsch:  see  our 
Arts.  1 334-7  \ 

[1263.]  Kirchhoff  next  investigates  an  expression  for  the  kinetic 
energy  T,  After  some  analysis  which  involves  a  rather  difficult 
consideration  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  various  quantities,  he  finds : 

where  wZ*  =  JJ{y^  +  «*)  c^co, 

This  might  I  think  have  been  deduced  from  general  dynamical 
principles  rather  more  briefly  than  by  Kirchhoff' s  analysis :  see  his 
S.  299-301  {G.  A.  S.  301-3). 

[1264.]  The  second  section  of  the  memoir  concludes  with  the 
extension  of  the  previous  results  to  rods  whose  unstrained  form  is 
curved,  the  crossHEiection,  however,  being  the  same  throughout : 

Unter  dieser  Bedin^ung  wird  der  Stab  diircb  passende,  auf  sein  Innores 
wirkeude  Krafbe  cvlin&sch  gemacht  wcrdeu  k5nnen ;  dabei  werdon  seine 
Theile  unendlich  kleine  Dilatationon  erloiden ;  bezieht  man  die  Qri)ssen 
j:,^,  z  imd  ti,  v,  w  auf  den  Zustand,  in  dem  der  Stab  sich  dann  befindet,  statt  auf 
semen  natiirlichen  Zustand,  und  bezeichnet  durch  u\  t/,  v/  die  Wertho,  die 
UyVjW  annehmen,  wenn  man  den  Stab  in  seinen  natiirlichen  Zustand  und 
in  eine  beliebige  Lage  ubeigehen  lasst,  so  werdcu  die  Qleichungen  (iii)  und  ^iv) 
richtig,  wenn  man  in  F  statt  w,  v,  w  setzt :  u-u\  v— t/,  w-vf,  Daner 
werden  die  Qleichungen  (zviii)-(xx)  auch  jetzt  gelten,  wenn  man  in  /  fUr 
p,  g,  r,  c  jresctzt  hat :  p—p'y  ^-^^  r—r^^  «-«'j  wo  p',  5^,  /,  c'  die  Werthe 
oedeuten,  die  /),  ^,  r,  «  annenmen,  wenn  man  don  Stao  in  seinen  natiirlichen 
Zustand  und  in  eine  beliebige  La^  ubergehen  lasst.  £s  sind  namlich  in 
diesem  Falle  w-m',  v-vt^  xo—id  dieselben  linearen  Funktionen  von  p-p\ 
a— 3^,  r-i^,  €  — f',  wie  in  dem  frUheren  w,  v^  w  von  />,  q^  r,  r  (S.  302 ;  0,  A. 
S.304}. 

The  process  here  is  a  very  general  extension  of  that  by  which  we 
deduce  the  bending-moment  at  any  point  of  a  plane  curved  rod  to  be 
Ew^  (l/p  —  1/pq)  from  the  value  Eun^jp  in  the  case  of  a  straight  rod : 
see  our  Art.  257*  and  compare  Arts.  619-20. 

1  A  good  deal  of  KirohhofiF's  later  work  depends  upon  the  supposition  that 
^=^=^=0i8  true  for  rods.  Kirohhoff's  method  of  readiing  this  result  has  been 
legitimately  criticised  by  Saint-Yenant :  see  his  CUhsch  pp.  178-61,  especially  §  7, 
and  oar  Art.  816. 
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[1265.]  The  third  section  of  the  memoir  further  develops  equation 
(xviii)  on  the  assumption  that  the  only  external  forces  are  those  acting 
on  the  terminal  cross-sections  (S.  302-8,  G.  A,  S.  304-11).  We 
have  to  seek  by  the  processes  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  four 
functions  p^  q^  r,  c  of  «,  but  these  quantities  are  defiued  by  differential 
coefficients  of  f,  ly,  {,  Oo,  ^So,  y„,  a,,  ^,,  y,,  Oj,  ^j,,  y,,  between  which 
certain  relations  hold.  Kirchhoff  adopts  the  method  of  indeterminate 
multipliers  and  uses  -4,  5,  (7,  if©,  M^^  J/,  to  denote  respectively  the 
multipliers  of  the  three  relations  (vii)  his  and  the  three  relations  (viii). 
He  finds  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  Calculus  and  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  other  multipliei's  the  following  sets  of  equations  : 

%-'-  %'«'•  %-". «">■ 

f.X„.i,A.C,.    (.«,«y) („ii). 

s-".  "-».   s-0 <""*>• 


(xxiv). 


^  '  =  i^,p-  M,q  +  (4a.  +  Bfi^  +  Cy,) 
Kirchhoff  then  deduces  the  following  simple  meanings  of  the  quantities 

Ay  B,  C  are  the  sums  of  the  components,  jmrallel  to  the  axes  of 
(f  rjy  i  resi^ectively,  of  the  elastic  stresses  which  act  upon  the  cross- 
section  determined  by  «,  from  the  side  of  that  portion  of  the  rod  which 
coiTesponds  to  greater  values  of  s;  M^^  J/j,  M^  are  the  moments  of  the 
same  stresses  about  the  axes  oi  x^  y^  z  respectively ;  these  moments  ai*e 
positive  when  they  correspond  to  a  right-handed  screw  lootion  round 
the  corresponding  axis,  such  a  motion  round  the  o^axis  turning  a  point 
on  the  2^axis  into  the  y-axis. 

In  the  Vorlesungerif  S.  419-21,  Kirchhoff  starts  with  these  raeau- 
ings  oi  Aj  By  Cy  M^y  Jfj,  M^^  and  deduces  from  statical  considerations 
equations  (xxiv)  and  then  equations  (xxi)  and  (xxii).  The  former  set 
is  given  more  easily  by  the  statical  process,  the  latter  by  the  Calculus 
of  Variations ;  both  processes  are  instructive  especially  when  comi)ared. 
Still  a  third  process,  more  symmetrical  and,  perhaps,  simpler  than 
either  of  Kirchhoff's,  is  given  by  Clebsch  in  his  TretUise  S.  204-9. 

^  M^t  M^t  M^Bie  replaced  by  Mg^,  Mg^  M,  respeotively  in  that  work. 
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[1266.]  Since  /  in  &  quadmtic  function  of  p  —p\  q  —  q\  r  -  r\  and 
c-c',  it  follows  from  oquatioDS  (xxi)  and  (xxii)  that  J/^,  J/^i,  M^  and 
S  can  be  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  those  quantities.  Kirchhoff 
uses  the  following  system  of  coefficients : 


S 


P'P' 

q-q 

r-/ 

C  — C 

»00 

«01 

»(« 

»0J 

ttio 

«.i 

ai2 

«13 

«ao 

«21 

«32 

Ojja 

a» 

«Jli 

«82 

«» 

...(xxv), 


where  a^  =  o^f. 

Kirchhoff  remarks  that  these  a's  are  not  all  of  equal  order  since 
e  -  c'  is  a  mere  number,  but  p-p\  q-q\  t-  /  are  the  reciprocals  of  a 
length.  Hence  the  a's  involving  one  3  as  subscript  must  be  one  linear 
dimension  lower  than  those  containing  no  subscript  3  and  one  linear 
dimension  higher  than  that  containing  two  subscripts  3.  The  linear 
factor  can,  moreover,  only  be  a  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  rod,  and  so  an  infinitely  small  quantity.  Thus  coefficients  with  one 
subscript  3  are  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  a^  and  infinitely 
great  as  compared  with  those  with  no  subscript  3.  Thus  we  cannot 
neglect  the  terms  in  c-c'  in  the  expressions  (xxv),  for,  although  c-c' 
may  l>e  very  small  as  compared  with  p-p\  q  —  q\  r  —  r',  still  its 
coefficients  are  infinitely  greater  than  the  others. 

From  the  value  of  S  indicated  in  (xxv)  we  find  : 


aud  if  this  value  of  c  -  c'  be  substituted  in  the  first  thi*ee  expressions  we 
see  that  unless  S  is  infinitely  great  as  compared  with  ^If©,  -^i,  -^a  ^® 
may  neglect  the  terms  in  S,  thus  we  fiud  expressions  of  the  form  : 

^^0  =  K  (p  '!>')  +  hi  (q  -  q')  -f  ^02  (»•  -  0>| 

-^1  =  ^10  ( />  - P')  +  ^11  {q - q)  +  ^12  {r - r'),> (xx vi), 

^,  =  ^aa  (/^  -P')  +  ^21  {q  -  q')  +  ^22  (^  -  O ) 

where  b^  —  hji^  and  the  b's  are  easily  expressed  as  functions  of  the  a's. 

Kii-chhoff  shows  on  S.  307  {G,  A,  S.  310)  that  .S'  is  infinitely  great 
as  compared  with  J/q,  Jf^  Jf,,  only  when  the  direction  of  the  re^tultant 
of  the  constant  forces  A,  B^  C  differs  everywhoi-e  infinitely  little  from 
that  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  the  rod. 

Equations  [i.e.  (xxi)-(xxvi)]  theoretically  sufficient  to  fully  solve  the 
problem  have  now  been  found. 

[1267.]  In  the  last  paragraph  of  this  section  KirchhofF  points 
out  a  very  interesting  clastico-kinetic  analogy  (S.  307-8;  G.  A. 
S.  310).  Suppose  the  rod  in  its  unstrained  condition  straight,  or 
that  p'  =  g'  =  r  =  0.     Then  if  we  substitute  the  values  of  the  M's 
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from  (xxvi)  in  (xxiv)  we  obtain  the  same  differential  equations  as 
those  for  the  rotation  of  a  heavy  body  about  a  fixed  point.  The 
symbols  used  in  our  elastic  investigations  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  following  manner  for  the  rotating  body : 

The  axes  f  ,  17,  ^  are  axes  fixed  in  space,  the  axes  x^  y,  2  are 
axes  fixed  in  the  body  at  time  8,  the  origin  of  the  latter  system  is 
the  fixed  point  of  the  body  and  the  axis  of  x  passes  through  its 
centroid ;  —  il,  —  5,  —  C  are  the  components  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  parallel  to  the  axes  of  f,  17,  t^,  multiplied  by  the 
a!;-coordinate  of  the  centroid ;  finally  if  m  be  an  element  of  the 
mass  of  the  body  which  has  x^  y^  z  for  its  coordinates,  then  we 
must  have : 

K  =  2?/i  (y  +  £"),  6„  =  -  2myz, 

6„  =  2m  {s?  +  a?\  ^w  =  ""  2m^a?, 

6„  =  2m  (a;*  +  y"),  b^^  =  -  tmxy. 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  elastic  rod,  when  the  correspond- 
ing problem  of  the  rotating  body  is  solved,  requires  us  only  to 
perform  the  three  integrations  which  give  the  coordinates  of  a 
point  on  the  axis  of  the  rod,  namely  : 

f  =  ja^ds,  ff  =  f^^ds,  C = fy^ds. 

Here  the  longitudinal  stretch  e  is  neglected. 

Kirchhoif's  elastico-kinetic  analogy  has  been  discussed  by 
several  later  writers  :  see  Thomson  and  Tait,  NaJtural  Philosophy 
Vol.  II.  g  609-13;  Hess,  Mathematische  Annaleii,  Bd.  23,  S. 
181-212  and  Bd.  25,  S.  1-38,  1884-5;  GreQuhill,  Proceedings  of 
the  London  MathenicUical  Society,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  278,  1888. 

tl268.]  The  fourth  and  last  section  of  KirchboflTs  memoir  is  devoted 
e  following  special  oase :  the  rod  in  its  original  unstnuned  state  is 
a  wire  of  circular  cross-section  and  its  axis  has  the  form  of  a  helix. 
The  rod  is  supposed  to  be  of  homogeneous  and  isotropic  elasticity.  See 
S.  308-13  (G.  A,  S.  311-316).  Kirchhoff  easily  deduces  the  foUowii^ 
expression  for  the  /of  our  Art.  1261  where  the  notation  of  the  elastic 
constants  is  that  of  the  present  work^ : 

/=  ^  |,iA'y  +  ^  [j A"  (?^  +  r*)  +*»]}... (xxvii), 

where  tt>if »  =  //(y  +  »»)  <fo)  =  2//y»<ici). 

*  Our  w,  /i,  Ef  wA'3,  stand  for  the  X»  K,  2  := — jr^iC,  n  of  Kirchhoflf's  memoir. 

1  +  20 
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Equations  (xxvi)  take  the  fomi : 


M,  =  hEiDK*  (q-q')X (xxviii). 


[1269.]     Kirchhoff  now  takes  ff  for  the  angle  a  tangent  to  the  helix 

makes  with  the  axis,  in  the  unstrained  condition,  —f  sin  6'  for  the  radius 

n 

of  the  cylinder  on  which  it  lies,  and  for  the  unstrained  coordinates  he 

puts: 

f '  =  «  cos  ^,     97'  =  -  sin  ^  sin  n's,     £*  =  — ^,  sin  tf*  cos  n'«, 

n  n 

whence  we  obtain  for  a^',  ^0',  y^'  the  values : 

a^'  =  costf',     ^o'  =  8intf'cosn«,     yo^sinffeinns. 

Since  the  cross-section  is  circtUar,  one  of  the  six  quantities  a/,  )3/,  y,', 
cu',  p^\  y^  may  be  assumed  to  be  an  arbitrary  function  of  b,  Kirchhoff 
takes: 

04'  =  sin  &  cos  Vb^ 

where  T  is  an  arbitrary  constant    Hence,  after  some  analysis,  he  deduces : 

fl  =  V  -  n  cos  tf*,         y'  =  —  1^  sin  9  cos  Ib^\  .     .  . 

r  =  -  91  sin  0  sm  ^  «  J  '^ 

These  equations  might  have  been  deduced  by  other  considerations. 
Now  assume  f,  %  ^  a^,  )3o,  yoi  ^n  A>  Vn  Oa*  Ai  73  eq^al  to  the  expres- 
sious  for  the  same  quantities  with  dashes,  only  replacing  the  constants 
^,  n',  V  by  new  cfmaUvniB  tf,  w,  ^. 

It  will  be  found  that  all  the  equations  of  the  problem  are  satisfied 
except  (xxiv)  whatever  be  the  values  of  ^,  n,  /.  Further  using  (xxviii) 
it  will  be  found  that  (xxiv)  can  be  satisfied  if  we  take : 

ii=^{Zi(»cos^-n'co8^')sinfl-iV^(nsiu^-»'sin^)cos^l,/-  -(xxx), 

^  =  (7  =  0 

wh  ere  Z  =  ^iA^K^,         N=^\  Ei^K^, 

The  condition  B^C  =  0  denotes  that  t^ie  force  acting  at  Uie  end  of  ike 
hdxcxd  wire  must  have  t1^  direction  of  tlie  axis  of  tfie  lielix.     This  is  one 
of  the  conditions  that  the  values  of  {,  17,  J^  shall  be  those  assumed,  or 
that  the  helix  shall  be  strained  into  a  second  helix. 
Equations  (xxviii)  give  us 

J/'o  =  -  Z  (n  cos  tf  —  w' cos  ^), 

Jf,  =  —  N{n  mnO-n'  sin  &)  cos  r«,  J- (xxxi) ; 

i/j  =  -  i\r(n  sin  tf  -  n'  sin  &)  sin  ~ 


josT*,  v, 
lin  ts  ) 
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whence  if  J/^,  J/,,  J/^-  he  the  couples  which  act  upon  the  end  of  the 
helix  with  it»|)ect  to  tlie  thi^ee  axes,  we  easily  tind : 

J^^  =  -{/>(nco8^-/t'co8^)co8fl+iV(n8infl-n'8in^)sin^},| 

J/,  =  ilt  Mi^-Ari  |...(xxxu), 

where  A  is  given  by  (xxx)  and  17,  {  refer  to  the  end  of  the  wire. 

The  last  two  equations  of  (xxxii)  evidently  give  a  second  condition 
for  the  preservation  of  the  helical  form,  namely :  that  the  couples  ^^  and 
M^  must  he  exticUy  equal  to  those  couples  which  the  force  A  tootdd  produce 
round  axes,  parallel  to  i|  and  {  through  the  end  of  the  vnrey  ifA's  point 
of  action  were  a  point  of  the  cuds  of  the  helix  rigidly  united  to  the  end  of 
the  voire. 

Thus  the  helical  ¥dre  remains  helical  in  form  only  when  the 
system  of  force  applied  at  one  terminal  consists  of  a  force  A  in 
the  axis  of  the  helix  and  a  couple  M^  about  this  axis.  If  A  and 
i/f  are  given,  equations  (xxx)  and  (xxxii)  give  the  values  of  the 
constants  n  and  0  which  occur  in  the  values  of  f,  17,  (f.  Finally  we 
note  that  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  helix  is  given  by 
*(costf  —  cos^),  and  the  rotation  of  the  terminal  round  the  axis 
by  5  (/I  —  n'),  where  8  equals  the  total  length  of  the  helix. 

The  whole  of  this  investigation  deserves  careful  comparison 
with  the  methods  of  Giulio,  J.  Thomson  and  Saint- Venant :  sec 
our  Arts.  1219*-1223*,  1382*-1384*  1593*-1595*  and  1608* 
Kirchhoff  remarks  that  J.  Thomson  has  considered  the  case  in 
which  lf^  =  0: 

aber  die  Betrachtungen,  die  er  iiber  denselben  anstellt,  sind  nicht 
strenge,  und  das  Resultat,  zu  dem  er  gelangt^  ist  nicht  genau.  (S.  313 ; 
G.  A.  S.  316.) 

[1270.]  Special  examples  of  KirchhofiTs  method  have  been 
given  by  himself  in  the  Varlesungen:  see  our  Art.  1283,  by 
Clebsch :  see  his  TrecUise  §§  51-3,  and  by  numerous  other  writers. 
Thomson  and  Tait,  after  referring  to  the  elastico-kinetic  analogy 
as  a  beautiful  theorem  due  to  Kirchhoff,  continue  :  "  to  whom  also 
the  first  thoroughly  general  investigation  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  an  elastic  wire  is  due.''  See  Natural 
Philosophy,  Part  11.  §  609. 

The  present  memoir  of  Kirchhoff's  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
much  of  Clebsch's  work  and  has  suggested  the  methods  of  several 
later  writers.  As  the  most  important  of  KirchhoflF's  elastic  papers, 
we  have  given  it  fuller  treatment  than,  perhaps,  the  space  at  our 
disposal  warranted. 
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[1271.]  Ueher  das  Verlidltniss  der  Quercontraction  zur  Ldngen- 
dilatation  bei  Stdben  von  federhartem  Stahl:  Poggendorffs  Annalen , 
B4  108,  S.  369-392  (0.  A.  S.  316-39).    Leipzig,  1859. 

This  memoir  is  an  attempt  to  settle  by  direct  experiment  the 
problem  of  uni-constancy.  Kirchhoff  states  the  object  of  his 
experiments  as  follows : 

Nach   theoretischen   Betrachtungen   von   Poisson   sollte   das   Vor- 

haltniss   der  Quercontraction  zur  Langendilatation   immer    1  /4   sein ; 

Wertheim  schloss  aus  seinen  Yersuchen,  dass  dassel1)e  1/3  ist;   nach 

einer  mehrfach  ansgesprochenen  Ansicht  hat  es  weder  den  einen  noch 

den  andem  Werth  und  ist  verschieden  bei  verschiedenen  Substanzen. 

Bei   den  meisten  Korpem,  bei  denen  man  eine  gleiche  Elastioitat  in 

verHchiedenen  Richtungen  annehmen  kann,  stellt  sich  der  experimen- 

tellen  Bestimmimg  dieses  Yerhaltmsses  der  Umstand  hindemd  in  den 

W^,  dass  bei  ihnen,  auch  bei  sehr  kleinen  Formanderungen,  bleibende 

Dehnung  und  ehistische  Nachwirkung  in  erheblichem  Grade  sich  zeigen. 

£s  ist  dieses  der  Fall  bei  ausgeglUhten  Metalldrahten  und  Glassstaben. 

Bei  hart  gezogenen  Metalldriihten  ist  eine  bleibende  Dehnung  und  eine 

elastische  Nachwirkung  viel  weniger  bemerklich;   aber  bei  ihnen  iat 

sicher  die  Elasticitat  in  verschiedenen  Richtungen   verschieden.     Bei 

geharteten  Stahlstaben  dagegen  kann  man  wohl  mit  Wahrscheinlichkeit 

eine  Gleichheit  der  Elasticitat  in  verschiedenen    Richtungen   voraus- 

setzen;   und  da  diese  flberdiess  mehr  noch  als  hart  gezogene  Drahte 

einem   idealen    elastischen   Korper    ahnlich    sind,    so  erscheinen    sie 

vorrugsweise  geeignet  zu  Versuchen   iiber  den  Werth  jenes  Verhalt- 

nisseH.     S.  369  {G.  A.  S.  316-7.) 

These  words  of  Kirchhoff  appreciate  so  fully  the  real  difficulties 
of  settling  the  constant-controversy  by  experiment,  that  we  have 
reproduced  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  been  always 
sufficiently  regarded  by  the  many  elasticians  at  home  and  abroad 
who  have  sought  to  solve  this  moot-point  by  experiments  on 
wires,  Kirchhoff's  own  rods  of  *  federhart  *  steel  were,  however, 
portions  of  drawn  wire,  and  there  may  indeed  be  a  suspicion  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  considered  to  represent  accurately  enough 
the  ideal  isotropic  elastic  body ;  even  Kirchhoff  himself  seems  to 
have  had  doubts  on  this  point :  see  our  Art.  1273. 

[1272.]  I  cannot  in  this  History  enter  at  length  into  a 
description  of  Kirchhoff's  experimental  methods.  They  are 
ingenious  and  every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
eliminate     experimental     sources    of    error.      Kirchhoff   uses    a 


[1273 

iKcai:«i  :c  nnnoEEbHi  'sacm^iL  ami  flexore.  He  supposes  that  his 
VMS  jc»  31IG  ^nly  -srrxlar  hos  elEpcic;  and  that  the  square  of 
dii^  •fefisL'nzTr  sat  b^  mssieetftd.  He  does  not,  however,  take 
5a£i7  nxnixac  ike  ^A:ra'-ii  of  ciie  cnMB-«ection,  aud  it  seems  to 
iK>  vii^z  'Jl»  mssTLZ  pnHssLOir  inmdoce  errors  whose  magnitude 
3f  jt»  rKAZ  Jt«  zh»3e^  Kirr^fUbocF  jo  ingemooslj  seeks  to  eliminate. 
F:c  zhrt^  xe^  rxi»  kie  iniiis  far  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  17 

f  =  ^29&    -SftS   and    ^M, 


r^*.«nT  :  or  IK-  miPttn       f  ^^  'Tl* 
Tkfii  ss  alnMa   ;k  meaii   between  Wertheim's  and   Poisson's 


Tahxes  4^  w  «Le^  1  3  and  1  -it 

F-^c  a  hari  drawn  bra»  rvd  Kirehhoff  found  ff  =  '387,  but  he 
K-marks  ^faac  no  great  screas  can  be  laid  on  this  result,  as  the 
eLkstidiY  •>f  5Qirh  a  rod  is  certainiT  different  in  the  direction  of  the 

m  m 

axi>  and  in  nhe  plane  of  the  cio^fr-^ection. 

[1273l]    Of  the  re^nhs  for  the  steel  rods  Kirehhoff  writes : 


Es  wire  toq  Interesae  za  prSfeo^  ob  bei  Stahlstaben  von  andcreni 
Qaerschnitte,  ab  die  hier  nntei^aditen  ihn  haben,  das  genannte 
VerhaltnisB  sich  eben  so  gross  findet.  Wire  das  der  Fall,  so  wiirde 
dadarvh  die  bier  gemachte  Annahme  bestitigt  werden,  dass  ein 
gehirteter  Sttiklstab  ab  homogen  und  von  gleicher  Elasticitat  in 
veischiedenen  Richtongen  betnebtet  werden  dari.  Gegen  diese  An- 
nahme lanen  sicb  Bedenken  erbeben;  in  der  That  kann  man  sich 
vorstellen,  dass  bei  der  Hartnng,  M  der  die  Warme  von  der  Axe  nach 
der  Peripherie  bin  abfltesst«  die  Elasticitit  in  der  Richtnng  der  Axe 
eine  andere  wiid,  als  in  den  auf  dieaer  senkrechten  Richtungen,  und 
dass  die  Molecule  in  den  aosaeren  Scbicbten  eine  andere  Anordnung 
annehmen,  als  in  den  der  Axe  niberen.  ¥lndet  dieses  statt,  so  6ndet 
es  aber  aller  Wahrscheinlicbkeit  nach  in  verscbiedenem  Grado  statt 
je  nach  der  Dicke  des  Stabes,  imd  es  wird  jenes  Yerbiltnias  anders  bei 
dicken  als  bei  dunnen  Staben  sich  ergeben  miissen.  S.  391.  ((?.  A, 
H.  338.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Kirehhoff  himself  doubted  the 
aliH^ilute  isotropy  of  his  steel  bars,  and  as  no  further  experiments 
on  rods  of  other  cross-sections  seem  to  have  been  made,  those  of 
the  present  memoir  do  not  allow  us  to  form  any  really  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  uni-constant 
liypotliosiH. 
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[1274.]     We  may  note  here  a  paper  of  Kirchhoff's  which  is  more 

closely  asHOciated  with  the  theory  of  light  than  with  that  of  elasticity. 

It  is  entitled  :   Ueber  die  Eefleocum  und  Brechung  des  Lichtes  an  (ler 

Grenze  kry^taUiniacher  Mittel  and  was  first  published  in  the  Abhand- 

lun^en  der  Berliner  Akadernie  (1876,  S.  57-84,  G.  A.  S.  352-376).    We 

may  very  briefly  indicate  its  general  object  (compare  Glazebrook's  Report 

on  Optical  Theories^  p.  180).     F.  Neumann  was  the  first  to  attempt  to 

apply  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  waves 

of  light  at  the  common  surface  of  two  crystalline  media :  see  Poggen- 

dorffi  A^mcUen,  Bd.  25,  1832,  S.  418-54,  and  Abhandlungen  der  Berluier 

Akoiiemiej  1835,  S.  1-160.     Neumann  supposes  no  body-forces  to  act 

upon  the  elements  of  the  ether,  but  he  does  suppose  surface-forces  to  act 

upon   all  surfaces  which  are  the  boundaries  of  different  media.     In 

his  theory  the  direction  of  vibration  makes  a  small  angle  with  the 

wave-&ce,  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  theory  as  noted  by  Neumann 

himself  allows   of  exact  parallelism.      MacCullagh   proceeds  from   a 

totally  different  hypothesis ;  he  assumes  a  form  for  the  potential  of  the 

forces  acting  on  an  element  of  the  ether  which  does  not  arise  from  an 

exact  elastic  theory;   the  vibrations  in  this  case  are  exactly  parallel 

with  the  wave-front.     But  an  examination  of  MacCulIagh's  potential 

Rhows  that  considered  with  regard  to  a  small  portion  of  the  ether  in 

a  homogeneous  medium,  it  may  be  supposed  due  to  surface-forces  acting 

on  the  sur&ce  of  this  portion.     Thus  the  theory  of  MacCullagh  in 

reality  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  besides  the  ordinary  elastic 

Rtresses,  no  other  forces  act  upon  the  ether  except  at  the  boundaries 

of  different  media.      This  is  exactly  Neumann's  hypothesis  and  the 

objeet  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  i.e.  to  get  rid  of  the  longitudinal  waves. 

Kirchhoff* holds  that:  Die  beiden  genannten  Theorien  diir/en  daher  cds 

voUicommen  iibereinstimmend  a/ngeaehen  werden^  S.  58-9  {G,  A,  S.  352-3). 

KirchhofTs  own  memoir  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  generalisation 

and  simplification  of  Neumann's  and  MacCulli^h's  work.     He  obtains 

a  system  of  eight  waves,  four  in  either   crystalline   medium.     This 

system  is  dealt  with  for  certain  special  cases,  but  not  with  much  detail. 

He  lays  special  stress  on  his  method  of   defining  a  ray:   see  S.  69 

(G.  A.  S.  362-3).     In  the  course  of  his  work  he  refers  to  the  labours 

of  Green  (Camb,  Phil  Trans.,  Vol.  vii.  1839,   pp.    121-40,   Collected 

Papers,  pp.  291-311,  and  our  Art.  917*)  and  Lam6  (Legons  8ur  la 

thearie...de  Velasticile,  pp.  231-4,  and  our  Art.  1097*);  he  cites  Green 

as  deducing  a  form  of  elastic  potential  which  leads  to  results  agreeing 

with  Fresners,  and  Lam6  for  a  particular  form  of  the  elastic  equations. 

He  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  nor  the 

points  in  which  MacCuUagh's  and  Neumann's  theories  are  not  wholly 

in  agreement  with  experiment:    see  Glazebrook  (op,  eit.  pp.  157-9, 

186  and  193).   To  obtain  his  own  results  he  puts  the  dilatation  zero  and 

introduces  extraneous  surface-forces  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  media. 

On  a  64  (G.  A.  S.  358)  he  writes : 

Bei  alien  Krystallen,  die  es  giebt,  ist  die  Doppolbrochung  nnr  eine  kleine ; 
hierauf  gestUtsst,  darf  man  annehmen,  doas  bei  jedem  Krystall  die  Constanten 
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der  Elasticitat  des  Aethers  nur  wenig  von  den  Werthen  abweichen,  die  sie  in 
einem  isotropeu  Korper  haben  kOnnen,  iind  daas  daher  von  den  drei  Wellen, 
die  in  ihm  in  einer  Bichtiing  sich  fortpflanzen,  die  eine  nahezii  longitudinal 
ist,  die  beiden  andem  nahezii  transversal  sind,  und  dass  die  letzteren  die 
Lichtwellen  ausmachen. 

How  far  this  near  equality  of  the  crystalline  constants  with  those  of 
isotropy  is  really  needful,  and  how  far  the  hypotheses  of  zero  dilatation 
and  extraneous  surface-forces  are  legitimate,  it  is  for  those  to  judge  who 
are  better  acquainted  than  the  present  writer  with  optical  principles. 
Certain  points  of  Kirchhoflf's  paper,  not  very  fully  noticed  by  Glaze- 
brook,  have  been  here  indicated  as  possibly  of  value  to  those  physicists 
who  htill  seek  aid  from  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  expounding  the 
theoiy  of  light. 

1275.  Vorlesungen  vher  mathemaiische  Physik  von  Br  Gu^tav 
Kirchfioff  {Professor  der  Physik  an  der  Universitdt  der  Berlin),  Bd,  /. 
Mechcmik, 

This  work  is  in  large  octavo,  and  consists  of  x  +  466  pages.  The 
volume  was  published  in  three  parts,  two  of  which  appeared  in  1874 
and  the  third  in  1876.  In  a  prospectus  dated  February  1874  the  title 
is  given  thus :  Vorlesungen  iiber  analytische  Mechanik  mil  Einschluss 
der  Hydrodynamik  und  der  Theorie  der  ElastizUdt  fester  K'Orper,  Thus 
Elasticity  is  expressly  included  in  the  volume,  and  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  ti*eated  with  some  detail:  S.  96-124  and  389-466  relate  to  our 
subject.  A  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared  in  November,  1876, 
a  third  in  1883. 

1276.  The  tenth  Lecture  occupies  S.  96-109.  This  is  purely  geo- 
metrical, and  relates  to  changes  in  position  of  the  particles  of  a  body, 
without  any  i-eference  to  the  forces  which  produce  Uiese  changes.  Let 
X,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  of  a  body ;  suppose  that  after 
a  certain  time  these  coordinates  become  respectively 

Ai  +  a^x  +  Oay  +  a^y         h^  +  h^x  +  63^+  h^,         A3  +  Cjo:  +  Cjy  +  Cj^, 

where  A,,  A,,  A3,  aj . . .  are  functions  of  the  time  but  independent  of  «,  y, « : 
that  is,  supix>se  we  give  the  body  a  homogeneous  strain.  The  terms 
Ai,  A,,  A3  correspond  to  a  displacement  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  is 
shown  that  the  aggregate  of  the  other  terms  amounts  to  stretching  the 
body  in  three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  otlior,  and  to  rotating 
the  body  as  a  whole  round  an  axis.  In  fact  we  have  thus  nine 
quantities  at  our  disposal  which  we  can  express  in  terms  of  the  nine 
quantities  o^,  o^....  For  there  are  three  dilatations,  there  are  three 
angles  which  fix  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  dilatation,  and  there  are 
three  constants  involved  in  rotation  round  an  axis.  This  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  main  subject  of  the  lecture,  but  does  not  reproduce  quite 
the  method  in  which  Kirchhoff  treats  it.  [The  treatment  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  so  luminous  or  suggestive  as  Thomson  and  Tait's  method 
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of  discnssing  a  homogeneous  strain  :  see  their  Natural  PhUoaophy,  Part 
1.  ^  180-5.  Kirchhoff  concludes  this  Lecture  by  demonstrating  that  in 
Uie  case  of  continuous  motion  the  surface  of  any  body  always  contains 
the  same  material  points,  S.  108-9.] 

[1277.1  The  eleventh  Lecture  occupies  S.  110-124.  It  establishes 
the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  or  the  motion  of  any  body  whose 
parts  are  capable  of  relative  motion.  Thus  Kirchhoff  is  able  to 
deduce  the  equations  both  for  a  fluid  and  for  an  elastic  solid  from 
the  same  investigation.  He  deduces  the  principal  properties  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  stress,  but  he  uses  pressures  instead  of 
tractions.  If  T^^  T',,  T^  be  the  principal  tractions  and  ^,  m^,  nj, 
^,  tn,,  n,,  4*  ^f  ^  ^0  cosines  of  the  angles  they  make  with  the 
coordinate  axes,  Kirchhoff  deduces  on  S.  116  equations  which  in  our 
notation  are  of  the  type 

J?  =  5"  =  ^imif*!  +  ^jiWaWj  +  ^,?n,W8  J ^  ^' 

He  also  deals  with  the  properties  of  the  stress-ellipsoid. 

On  S.  116—9  it  is  shown  that  the  Hamiltonian  principle  applied  to 
bodies  whose  parts  are  capable  of  relative  but  continuous  motion  leads 
to  an  equation  of  the  form  : 


0=[^dt{ST+ir-\-r) (ii), 


where  the  integration  is  for  the  interval  of  time  t^  to  ^,  while  T=  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  W  =  the  virtual  moment  of  the  applied  forces, 
and  /"  =  —  JJJdxdydz  {xxSsg^  +  Jy Sffy  +  ««&,  +  J78(r«|  +  zxBa-g^  +  xj^^av).  In 
finding  the  valua  of  F'  in  terms  of  the  strains,  JSlirchhoff  assumes  that 
the  principal  pressures  (i.e.  negative  principal  tractions)  are  for  an 
isotropic  body  in  the  same  directions  as  the  principal  stretches,  and  are 
linear,  homogeneous  functions  of  these  stretches.  As  in  the  memoirs  he 
uses  K  for  our  ft  and  $  for  our  X/2fi.  Kirchhoff's  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  equations  does  not  possess  special  advantages,  but  it  leads 
him  fairly  directly  to  the  Hamiltonian  equation  (ii),  which  is  the 
starting-point  for  most  of  the  physical  investigations  dealt  with  in 
the  Vorlesttngen. 

[1278.1  Kirchhoff's  twenty-seventh  Lecture  occupies  S.  389-406. 
There  ia  little  to  remark  upon  in  his  general  treatment  of  the  elastic 
equations  or  of  the  strain-energy.  The  reader  must,  however,  be  careful 
to  note  that  Kirchhoff's/in  this  Lecture  is  the  expression 

—  ^{xxSx  +  ...  +  ...  +  y«  (Tyg  +  ...  +...). 

He  uses  pressures  where  we  use  tractions.  Hence  it  is  equal  but 
opposite  in  sign  to  the  F  of  our  Arts.  1254  and  1256.     To  the  pro6f  of 
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the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  which 
occurs  on  S.  392-5  we  have  already  referred  :  see  our  Art.  1255. 
What  is  substantially  added  to  the  former  proof  is  this:  the  elastic 
solid  is  supposed  to  be  in  stahle  equilibrium  when  there  is  no  body-  or 
surface-load.     From  this  it  follows  that 

JJj/dxdydz 

must  be  a  maximum  when  the  shifts  te,  t?,  to  are  all  zero,  that  is,  when 
the  sti*ains  vanish.  This  maximum  must  also  occur  for  zero  values  of 
the  strains  when  ««)  «y,  ««»  o'y,,  (r«c)  o-xy  ^^^  treated  as  variables  independ- 
ent of  u,  V,  w. 

Da  nun  /  eine  homogene  Function  zweiten  Grades  der  genannten  Argu- 
mente  ist,  so  ist  dieser  Ausspruch  gleichbedeutend  mit  dem,  doss/  nie  potntir 
ist  und  nur  verschwindety  wennjedes  seiner  Argumente  verschmndet  (S.  395). 

This  proof  that  the  strain-energy  (i.e.  —/m  KirchhoflTs  notation)  is 
always  posiHve  failed  in  the  memoir  of  1858  so  far  as  applies  to 
aeolotropic  bodies.  The  proof  here  appeal's  perfectly  general :  see,  how- 
ever, our  Art  6. 

[1279.]  On  S.  396-9  Kirchhoff  investigates  the  dilatation-modulus 
and  the  stretch-modulus :  see  our  Art.  1065*.  There  is  no  novelty  to 
nota  On  S.  397-9,  he  deduces  the  six  conditions  of  compcUibilUy. 
These  had  already  been  given  by  Saint- Venant  and  proved  by  Bous- 
sinesq :   see  our  Art.  112. 

[1280.]  Kirchhoff^  having  obtained  the  six  equations  just  noticed, 
procieeds  (S.  399-403)  some  way  in  the  solution  of  SairU-Venanfs 
Problem  (see  our  Arts.  2  and  1333)  by  a  method  which  while  in- 
vestigating flexure  and  torsion  at  the  same  time,  is  still  somewhat 
briefer  than  that  of  Clebsch.  He  only  finds,  however,  expressions  for 
the  three  finite  stresses,  and  does  not  determine  the  shifts.  The  equa- 
tions (22)  which  he  arrives  at  on  S.  401  for  xx  and  y»  agree  with 
Olebsch's  on  S.  79  of  his  Treatise  (see  our  Art.  1336).  We  must 
note  that  Kirchhoflfs  Q  difiers  from  Clebsch's  by  a  term  of  the  form 
Ci  (x*—  33^)  +  Ca  (y*-  3ya:*);  their  agreement  will  then  be  seen  on  sub- 
stituting RirchhofTs  (22)  in  his  (23)  and  comparing  the  result  with 
that  given  by  Clebsch  as  (67)  in  his  7V«a<we,  S.  80.  Kirchhoff 's 
investigation  was  evidently  suggested  by  Clebsch's,  and  we  must  refer 
to  our  Arts.  1334—45  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject.  He 
applies  his  results  (S.  403-4)  to  calculate  the  stress  in  a  right-circular 
cylinder  under  combined  flexure  and  toraion. 

[1281.]  On  his  S.  405-6  Kirchhoff  takes  the  simple  example  of 
a  hollow  sphere  subjected  to  uniform  internal  and  external  pressures. 
This  had  already  been  dealt  with  in  slightly  different  methods  by  varioos 
writers:  see  our  Arts.  1016*   1094*  123  and  1201  (c). 


^ 
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1282.  The  twenty-eighth  Lecture  occupies  S.  407-428.  This  relates 
to  rods  having  an  indefinitely  small  transverse  section.  Clebsch  says 
on  S.  190  of  his  TrecUise  that  Kirchhoff  was  the  first  who  gave  a  rigorous 
theory  of  the  subject :  Olebsch's  S.  190-222  correspond  with  this  part 
of  KirchhoflTs  work,  which  is  founded  on  the  memoir  in  Crelle's  Journal, 
Bd.  56  (see  our  Arts.  1251-70),  but  is  in  some  respects  improved.  It 
is  however  still  difficult;  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  it  with  the 
discusaion  given  by  Clebsch,  to  notice  what  is  obscure,  and  to  point 
oat  its  merit  as  contrasted  with  what  had  been  given  by  Poisson  and 
others.  Observe  that  Kirchhofi*  passes  in  the  next  Lecture  to  the  case 
in  which  the  shifts  are  very  small :  see  his  S.  429.  Clebsch  adopts  a 
gin^iliiT  course  for  the  problem ;  see  his  S.  233 :  and  also  for  the  problem 
of  an  elastic  plate :  see  his  S.  264.  Kirchhoff  refers  on  his  S.  456  for 
the  case  of  the  fiuite  shifts  of  an  elastic  plate  to  Clebsch,  who  was  the 
first  to  treat  of  them :  see  our  Art.  1350. 

[1283.]  The  differences  between  the  memoir  and  the  lecture  may 
be  uoted.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  latter  agree  almost  entirely 
with  the  memoir  except  for  some  changes  of  notation. 

(a)  The  third  section  (S.  415-7)  opens  with  an  example  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  memoir,  but  is  practically  suggested  by  Saint- 
Venant's  work,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  Uq,  Vq,  Wq  of  our  Art. 
1259  when  the  cross-section  is  the  ellipse 

where  I  preserve  the  notation  of  that  article. 
The  system  of  stresses 

=  JJ  =  Jz  =  0, 


XM 


^        z     ^  y 

where  e  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  the  stretch 

will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  equations  of  Art.  1259  and  lead  to  the 
Tendt: 

c£o-„     d<r^     ^ 

for  the  determination  of  c, 

Eirohhoff  indicates  in  general  terms  how  the  values  of  t^o)  ^oi  ^o 
may  then  be  found. 

(6)  S.  417-21  are  practically  reproductions  of  the  memoir,  but  on 
&  422  a  slight  modification  is  introduced.  Equations  (xxi)  of  our  Art. 
1365  show  us  that  i/^,  if i,  if,  are  differentials  of  a  function  /  of 
/»,  ^,  r,  c     Equations  (xxvi)  give  us,  however,  values  of  M^,  i/i,  M^ 

6—2 
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from  which  the  c  which  appears  in  (xxv)  has  disappeared.  Kirchhoff 
now  supposes  ^  to  be  the  function  of  p,  q,  r  which  f  becomes  when  we 
eliminate  c  by  means  of  the  fourth  expression  of  (xxv).     Then  : 

dp"  dp'^d€dp' 

But  since  we  may  as  a  rule  (see  our  Art  1266)  neglect  S  in  the  values 
of  the  JTsy  we  may  put  dfjdi  =  S=0  in  the  above  equation,  whence 
it  follows  that 

dG/dp  =  d//dp  =  i/o. 

Similarly,  dGldq  =  My,  dGjdr^M^, 

or,  the  JTs  are  given  by  the  differentials  with  regai*d  to  jj,  ^,  r  of  the 

function  G, 

The  equations  (xxiv)  of  our  Art  1265  may  then  be  written  : 

d^/dG\_    dGdG 
dk  \dp)  ~^  dr     ^  dq' 

d  fdG\        dG       dG     , ,        t*^      ^    v 
d  (dG\       dG       dG    ,.        j,o     r.   s 

Kirchhoff  now  deduces  the  elastico-kinetic  analogy  from  these  equations 
by  taking  G  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rotating  body :  see  our  Art 
1267. 

(c)  On  S.  423  Kirchhoff  notes  that  the  problem  of  the  heavy  body 
rotatiiig  about  a  fixed  point  is  not  always  solvable;  but  that  it  is 
solvable,  when  the  weight  is  negligible,  or  again  when  the  body  is  a  solid 
of  revolution  and  the  fixed  point  about  which  it  rotates  is  a  point  on  its 
axis  of  revolution.  Kirchhoff  then  demonstrates  that  the  elastic  problem 
analogous  to  the  solid  of  revolution  is  that  of  an  isotropic  rod  of  circular 
cross-section. 

In  the  latter  case  he  really  falls  back  on  the  early  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  helix  in  the  memoir :  see  our  Arts.  1268-9.  He  obtains  the 
value  of  /  we  have  given  in  equation  (xxvii)  of  Art.  1268,  and  the 
corresponding  value  G  is  then  given  by' 

G^\i^K^W-^\E{^^7»)\. 

A  special  case  of  the  rotation  problem  is  now  taken,  which  had  been 
worked  out  in  the  fifth  Lecture.  Kirchhoff  assumes  the  axis  of  the 
solid  of  revolution  to  describe  a  right  cone  about  a  vertical  line.     In 

'  Note  that  the/ and  F  of  the  Vorlemngen  are  interchanged  with  the  F  and/ of 
the  memoir.  Farther  their  signs  are  revised.  In  our  discussion  of  Kirchhoff  ¥ 
is  used  for  the  strain-energv  per  unit  volume  ( =  -/  of  the  VorUmngen  and  F  of  the 
memoir)  and/  is  used  for  the  total  strain-energy  per  unit  length  of  the  rod  (=  -F 
of  the  VorUtungen  and/  of  the  memoir). 
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this  case  9^  +  9-*  and  ^  are  both  constants}  and  the  elastico-kinetio 
analogy  is  that  of  a  straight  rod  of  circular  cross-section  bent  into  a 
helical  shape.  He  gives  as  P  in  equation  (43),  S.  425,  and  as  i/y, 
S.  426,  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  which  will  su£Bce  to  bend  a 
straight  rod  or  wire  of  circular  cross-section  into  a  helix  of  any  required 
pitch  and  radius  (equations  (45)  and  (46),  S.  426).  If  ^  be  the  angle 
between  the  thread  of  the  helix  and  its  axis,  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 
upon  which  it  lies,  Kirchhoflrs  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

The  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  helix 
Ues 

=  i     -=—  oos^sin'^  — '- psmd, 

and  the  couple  about  this  axis 

=  — |- sin^  $  — fitaK*  p  COB  Of 

where  p  remains  an  undetermined  constant.  Since  {Kjay  is  generally 
extremely  small  we  have  at  once  J.  Thomson's  theorem  that  helical 
springs  act  chiefly  through  torsion :  see  our  Art.  1382*,  and  compare 
the  results  of  our  Arts.  1220*  and  1608*. 

Kirchhoff  takes  a  special  case  in  which  p  is  chosen  equal  to 
(cos  0  sin  0)1  a :  see  his  S.  426-7.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  treats 
a  problem  similar  to  that  of  our  Arts.  1268-9  but  with  a  different 
notation  and  method. 

[1284.]  The  twenty-ninth  Lecture  deals  with  the  equations 
for  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  an  infinitely  thin  rod  originally 
cylindrical,  when  the  shifts  are  extremely  small.  It  occupies 
S.  429-449  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  points.  The 
equations  obtained  for  various  special  cases  had  all  been  previously 
considered,  but  not  so  directly  from  the  general  equations  of 
elasticity,  Le.  as  a  rule  only  from  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  hypothesis. 
We  proceed  to  note  its  contents. 

[1285.]  In  §  1  Kirchhoff  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  equilibrium 
of  an  initially  straight  rod  of  uniform  section,  when  the  load  is  not 
infinitely  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  axis ;  no  forces  are  supposed  to 
act  except  on  tiie  terminals  of  the  rod. 

In  this  case  /?,  9,  r  will  be  very  small  quantities,  and  the  equations 
of  our  Art  1283,  (6)  become  : 

d  (dG\     ^      d  (dG\         .        d  /dG\      .  ,.^ 

dB\Tp)  =  ^^     dsKd^r-^'^     dsVdrr'^^  W' 

vhere  A^  A^  may  be  looked  upon  as  constants,  since  the  direction  of 
the  force  makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  rod,  which  varies  only 
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infiuitesimally.     Equation  (i)  gives  Mq^  M^  M^  as  linear  functions  of  «, 
and  the  arbitrary  constants  may  be  determined  by  the  values  of 

M,{=dGldp),         M,{=dG/dq),         M^(=dGldr) 

at  a  terminal  of  the  rod. 

If  axes  ^,  i;,  {;  in  space  be  taken  so  that  the  axes  as,  y,  2;  at  each 
point  of  the  rod  differ  iniinitely  little  from  them,  we  have 

00=1,  A  =  yo  =  0,  ai  =  y,  =  0,  ft  =  1,  C4  =  i3.  =  0,  y,=  l, 

nearly.     Hence  we  find  by  Art.  1257  : 

P      ds'  ^     ds'  ds  d»    ^  '• 

Hence   by  eqoations  (vii)  his  of  our  Art  1257  we  have,  neglecting 
small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  and  writing  /3,  =  ^ : 

*  =  5?'         •^  =  -AS.       P=-di  ("»)• 

Taking  y  and  z  for  the  principal  axes  of  the  cross-section  and  writing 

jjl^dydz  =  (i)Ki*,         JJz^dydz  =  wk,',         jjdydz  =  od, 
we  have  by  ctssuming  H  =  'zz  ^iz  =0  and  supposing  isotropy : 

«if  =  «»  =  -ij^^j— «»,         <r^  =  0 (iv). 

[1286.1  That  this  assumption  is  made  is  not  very  clear  from 
Kirchhoff  s  text  He  merely  refera  in  vague  terms  to  §  6  of  the 
previous  lecture  (Eine  Betrachtung,  die  dhnlich  der  im  An/ange  des  §  6 
der  vorigen  Vorlesung  dwrchgefiihrten  ist,  lehrt  u.  s.  w.).  §  6  appeals 
again  without  any  further  qualification  to  an  equation  (20^)  of  §  3. 
Now  at  (20 J,  S.  416  we  are  merely  told  that  ;^  =  M  =  y]r  =  0  satisfies 
the  equations.  This  passage  corresponds  to  S.  299  of  the  memoir  (see 
our  Art.  1262)  where  there  is  a  reference  to  Saint- Yenant  and  there 
is  a  more  hypothetical  statement  of  these  conditions  as  a  possible 
solution.  That  they  give  the  only  possible  solution  is  not  shown  by 
Kirchhoff  and  the  difficulty  is  nowhere  dealt  with  by  him.  This  seems 
to  me  to  form  a  very  weak  point  in  his  theory.  The  matter  will  be 
found  further  discussed  in  our  Arts.  316-8  and  Chapter  xiil 

[1287.]  Assuming  (iv)  to  hold,  equations  (xvi)  and  (xvii)  of  our 
Art.  1260  give  us  for  isotropy  : 

^  The  last  result  follows  from  differentiating  the  identity  "g^i+AA  +  YoTL^O* 
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Those  are  Saint-Yenant's  torsion  equations,  and  from  them  we  learn 
that  ti^  must  contain  ^  as  a  factor :  see  our  Art.  17.  Thus  from  (iv)  of 
Art  1285  and  (xiv)  of  Art  1260  we  find 


8y—   8g—  J 


X  +  fi 


»x> 


<^r.  =  0, 


(V), 


I 


c,  and  c,  being  functions  of  y  and  z. 

Hence  forming  the  expression  for  the  strain-energy,  we  have  : 

F=iE{ry-qz+  c)'  +  ifip'  (c,«  +  O- 

Integrating  over  the  cross-section  we  find  : 

/=//J?aa>  =  J^a,(ic,V  +  icV  +  x;>*+€«) (vi), 

where  X  =  ^j/(^i*  +  ^^^)  ^^• 

Thus  X  is  the  fector  found  for  many  sections  by  Saint- Venant.  Kirch- 
boff  merely  indicates  in  the  briefest  language  how  /  may  be  obtained. 
He  uses  a  different  notation  :  see  our  footnotes,  pp.  826  and  836. 

Now  G^  is  to  be  found  as  in  our  Art  1283,  {b)  by  putting  <if/cU  =  0 
and  eliminating  c,  whence  we  have : 

G^iEio{K,h^  +  K,Y  +  XP')  (vii). 

Equations  (i)  now  give  us : 


as 


as 


(viii). 


,(ix). 


Whence,  if  the  nioments  of  the  applied  system  of  force  at  «=  /  are 
IT,',  Ml,  M,'  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively,  and  if  we  write 
i,  =  Z\  A,  =  T',  we  have  by  (iii)  after  integration : 

E<oKi*^  =  (l-8)Y'  +  M,',] 
EioK,'^=(l-s)Z'-M;, 

l%e  first  two  are  the  usual  equations  of  flexure  and  the  third  that  of 
torsion.  The  process  by  which  they  are  obtained  is  more  satisfactory 
tban  the  Bemoulli-£ulerian  method,  but  the  assumption  referred  to 
in  our  Art.  1286  requires  more  consideration  than  is  given  to  it  by 
Kirchhoff. 
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[1288.]  §2  of  this  Lecture  (S.  432-4)  removes  the  restriction  of 
the  previous  paragraph  about  the  force  not  being  nearly  coincident  with 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  rod.  If  it  be  nearly  coincident,  the  ex- 
pression we  have  found  for /in  (vi)  is  still  true,  only  we  must  substitute, 
if  ^  =  «  +  03,  for  the  stretch  c 

'-Um<tf\ ;-W 

Kirchhoff  then  applies  the  principle  of  virtual  moments  to  8  /  fda  and 

deduces 

Em=X' (xi), 

where  X*  is  the  load-component  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  rod 
at  X,  The  equation  of  torsion  remains  the  same  as  in  (ix),  but  the  type 
of  flexure  equation  becomes 


with  the  conditions  for  s-l  that 


(xii). 


These  equations  agree  with  (ix),  if  we  may  put  ^  =  0. 

[1289.]  In  §  3  Kirchhoff  deals  theoretically  with  a  method  for 
finding  the  stretch-modulus  suggested  by  s'Gravesande.  In  this  method 
a  thin  rod  is  stretched  between  two  clamps  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
the  stretch-modulus  is  then  to  be  found  from  the  observed  central 
deflection. 

At  a  clamped  end  of  the  rod  there  will  act  a  couple,  a  shearing  force 
and  a  tractive  force.  The  shearing  force,  neglectiug  the  weight  of  the 
rod,  will  be  one-half  ihe  weight  suspended  from  the  centre.  Kirchhoff 
appears  to  take  it  equal  to  the  whole  weight.  Suppose  the  plane  of 
the  bent  rod  to  be  that  of  17^,  then  the  problem  is  the  same  as  if  we 
took  a  cantilever  of  length  Z  =  to  half  that  of  the  rod  and  supposed  the 
end  ^  =  0  built-in,  but  to  the  free  end  8=^1  applied  a  couple  if/,  a 
traction  X'  and  a  shear  Y'  =  P/2,  where  P  is  the  applied  central  load. 

The  first  equation  of  (xii)  applies  and  we  have  : 

^-A'^  rxiii^ 

where  h?  =  c/ici*  from  (xi). 

At  ^  =  0,  17  =  0,  and  drf/ds  =  0,  hence  the  required  form  of  solution 
is  given  by  : 

^  =  Ci(6*'-A«-1).hC,(6-*'  +  A«-1). 
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Pat  hi  =  2py  apply  the  latter  two  equations  of  (xii)  and  we  get : 

EioK^^  {C^h^^  +  GJi*e-^)  =     M; (xiv), 

J&u>Ki«  (CA'c**  -  C^V*)  =  -  iP  (xv), 

if  we  remember  that  d-qlds  =  0  when  «  =  /,  which  further  involves : 

Ci(«»-l)4.e,  (-«-«»+ 1)  =  0 (xvi). 

For  the  central  deflection  jji  of  the  rod  (corresponding  to  the  deflection 
at  «  =  ^  of  the  cantilever)  we  have 

,;,  =  Ci(«»-2j9-l)  +  C,(e-^  +  2j»-l) (xvii). 

Whence  afber  some  reductions : 


wi=  o-= — ,— ,  (1 tanhp)   (xviii). 


Tliis  gives  rfi  in  terms  of  B,  when  p  is  known.     Kirchhoff  has   4 
instead  of  8  in  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand  of  (xviii). 

To  find  p  we  must  return  to  (x)  and  note  that  I  -^  6^  is  a  known 

quantity,  or  if  2^  be  the  natural  length  of  the  rod 


L 


0  ds  ' 


where  y  is  the  uniform  stretch  of  the  rod  between  the  two  clamps 
before  the  mid  load  is  put  on.     Hence  we  have 


¥-vhj:®v 


Whence  Kirchhoff  deduces : 

3 

J  2  cosh  2|?  +  4  —  sinh  2p 

^".'  =  7^+1 -7 1  ^      y      i^^^l 

(cosh;?  —  sinh/>j 

and  then  shows  that  to  a  close  approximation  in  the  special  cctsesy  when 
K*  is  very  small  as  compared  with  either  or  both  of  yP  and  171*,  or  when 
p  IB  very  large,  171  and  p  are  given  by  the  equations : 

^-s^^i'-D'  W=rP+  |(i  +  ^) (XX). 

1  have  placed  these  results  here  as  they  seem  to  suggest  a  method  of 
testing  the  stretch- modulus,  which  is  not  without  its  advantages.  The 
equation  (xiii)  differs  from  that  obtained  by  Poisson  in  his  Mecaniqtte, 
Vol  I.  p.  607,  who  replaces  the  right-hand  side  by  a  term  of  the  form 
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[1290.]  In  §4,  S.  437-8  of  this  Lecture,  Kirchboff  works  out  the 
case  of  a  heavy  rod  stretched  between  two  clamps.  The  method  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  our  previous  article,  except  that  now  the 
equations  become : 

and,  d€/ds  =  0, 

where  p  is  the  density  and  g  gravitational  acceleration. 

Kirchboff  solves  only  the  special  cases  in  which  fc^'  is  infinitely  great 
or  little  as  compared  with  cP.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  practical 
cases  they  would  probably  be  of  about  the  same  magnitude. 

[1291.]  In  the  remaining  sections  of  this  Lecture  Kirchboff 
deals  with  the  vibrations  of  infinitely  thin  rods.  Only  the 
method  by  which  he  has  obtained  his  equations  seems  to  present 
novelty.  I  do  not  think  any  of  his  results  are  new.  The  following 
is  a  brief  r^sunU  of  the  contents. 

(a)  §  5  (S.  438-441).  Discussion  of  the  equations  for  the  longi- 
tudinal and  torsional  vibrations  of  a  cylindrical  rod  of  infinitely  small 
cross-section  deduced  from  the  Hamiltonian  principle :  see  our  Art.  1277, 
equation  (ii). 

(6)  §  6  (S.  441-444).  Discussion  of  the  equation  for  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  similar  rod.  Reference  is  made  to  Strehlke  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  frequencies  of  the  notes :  see  our  Art.  356*. 

(c)  §  7  (S.  445-6).  Deduction  of  the  equation  for  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  stretched  string,  when  the  longitudinal  traction  due  to 
the  stretching  is  not  immensely  greater  than  that  due  to  the  transverse 
shift.  Let  y  be  the  permanent  stretch  of  a  string  of  length  /,  and  ri  its 
shift  at  distance  8  from  one  terminal,  then  Kirchboff  gives  an  equation 
of  the  form : 


As  a  |)articular  solution  assume 


ns 


17  =  U  Sm  -y  IT, 

then  u  =  6  cos  am  h{t^  t^,  mod.  ic, 

"  *nV6»+4?y' 


and  u  be  an  integer. 


n V  E 
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TIiuB  we  see  that  the  period  in  this  case  is  a  fuQction  of  the  amplitude 
b  of  the  vibration. 

(^  §  B  (S.  446-9).  CoDsideration  of  the  equation  for  the  trans- 
verse vibrations  of  a  very  tightly  stretched  string  and  the  modes  of 
solving  it  by  Foarier*s  series  or  by  arbitrary  functions. 

[1 292.]  The  thirtieth  and  last  Lecture  of  Kirchhoflf  occupies 
S.  450-66.  It  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  plates  and  membranes. 
The  methods  adopted  by  Kirchhoflf  are  decidedly  superior  to  those 
of  his  memoir  on  plates  (see  our  Arts.  1233  and  1237-8),  but  the 
book  was  published  after  the  Treatise  of  Clebsch  and  the  memoir 
of  Gehring:  see  our  Arts.  1325  and  1411-15.  The  first  section 
closely  resembles  Qehring's  work  but  Kirchhoflf  does  not  quote  him. 
Gehring  may  of  course  have  been  much  influenced  by  Kirchhoflf's 
oral  lectures,  and  the  method  naturally  flows  from  that  used  in 
the  memoir  on  thin  rods :  see  our  Art  1251.  Kirchhoflf  himself 
remarks : 

Aehnliche  Betrachtungen,  wie  wir  sie  in  Bezug  auf  einen  unendlich 
diinnen,  elastischen  Stab  in  den  letzten  Yorlesungen  durchgefilhrt 
haben,  lassen  sich  auch  in  Bezug  auf  eine  unendlich  diinne  elastische 
Platte  anstellen.  Mit  dem  Gleichgewicht  und  der  Bewegung  eioer 
solchen  Platte  woUen  wir  uns  jetzt  beschaftigen,  dabei  aber  allein  den 
Fall  IDS  Auge  fassen,  dass  dieselbe  in  ihrem  natiirlichen  Zustande  eben 
irt  (S.  450). 

[1293.]  In  §  1  Kirchhoft*  obtains  the  equations  for  the  finite 
shifts  of  an  infinitely  thin  plate,  each  element  of  which  is, 
however,  subjected  only  to  very  small  strain.  The  method  is 
similar  to  that  of  Clebsch's  Treatise,  S.  264  et  seq.,  where  in  a  foot- 
note its  application  to  the  small  shifts  of  thin  plates  is  attributed 
to  Gehring,  who,  Clebsch  remarks,  followed  up  a  hint  given  by 
Kirchhoflf  in  a  footnote  to  his  memoir  on  rods  (see  Crelles  Journal^ 
Bd.  56,  S.  308,  or  0.  A.  S.  311).  It  is  just  possible  that  Kirchhoflf 
practically  gave  the  substance  of  the  method  in  oral  lectures 
before  the  appearance  of  Gehring's  dissertation;  he  certainly 
corrects  Gehring*s  errors,  and  it  seems  therefore  in  place  to  indicate 
here  the  lines  of  the  investigation. 

Kirchhoflf,  after  deducing  an  expression  for  the  strain  energy  in 
the  case  of  an  infinitely  thin  plate  with  finite  shifts,  remarks : 

Auf  diesen  Fall  gehen  wir  nicht  naher  ein,  sondern  vei-weisen  in 
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Bezug  auf  ilin  auf  die  Theorie  der  EkuticitcU  fester  K'&rper  von  Clebsch, 
der  zuerst  die  endlichen  Formandeiningen  unendlich  diinner  Flatten 
untensucht  hat  (S.  456). 

When  applied  to  finite  shifts  we  may  perhaps  speak  of  it  for 
convenience  as  the  Kirchhoff-Clehsch  method,  and,  when  the 
equations  for  the  small  shifts  of  infinitely  thin  plates  are  deduced 
from  it,  as  the  Oerman  method,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
French  method,  or  that  due  to  Boussinesq  and  Saint-Venant :  see 
our  Arts.  384-8  and  Chapter  XIII. 

tl294.]  Let  $^y  «,  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  F  in  the  mid-plane 
e  plate  referred  to  rectangular  axes  in  that  plane,  when  the  plate  is 
unstrained.  At  F  consider  in  the  unstrained  state  a  system  of  rect- 
angular axes  1,  2,  3  in  the  material  of  the  plate,  of  which  the  first  two 
are  parallel  to  the  axes  «i,  s^  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  them  and 
so  to  the  mid-plane.  After  strain  take  a  rectangular  system  x,  y,  z  at 
Py  80  that  a;  is  a  tangent  to  the  strained  position  of  the  line  1  at  P, 
y  lies  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  mid-plane  at  F  and  z  is  perpendicular 
to  this  plane ;  y  and  z  will  thus  make  small  angles  with  2  and  3.  Let 
x-^Uy  y^Vy  z  +  w  be  the  coordinates  after  strain  of  an  element  of  the 
plate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  F  referred  to  these  axes,  and 
so  that  Xy  y,  z  are  the  coordinates  of  this  element  when  there  is  no 
strain,  or  the  Xy  yy  z  axes  coincide  with  1,  2,  3.  Further  Uy  Vy  w  are 
such  functions  of  x,  ^,  z  that  tor  x  =  y  =  z  =  0 


A  A  A  ^^        A  ^^        A  ^*^  A  r\ 

t*  =  0,     v  =  Oy    «;  =  0,     ;^  =  0,     ^  =  0,     ^=0 (1). 


dx 


I^^  (i  Vf  C  ^  ^^^  coordinates  of  F  after  strain  referred  to  any  axes 
fixed  in  space.  Let  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between  the  axes  Xy  y,  z 
after  strain  and  j,  17,  {^  be  given  by  the  scheme  : 


^ 

X 

y 

z 

oa 

08 

■n 

Pi 

ft 

ft 

i 

yi 

ys 

ys 

Then  the  coordinates  of  what  before  strain  was  the  point  «i  +  as,  82  + yy  z 
will  be  given  for  the  space  axes  by  expressions  of  the  type : 

f +  ai(a5+  m)  +aa(y +  r)  +  a,(«+t£?)  (ii). 

These  must  be  functions  of  «i  +  a;  and  8^  +  y,  and  hence  as  in  the  case  of 
a  rod  (see  our  Art.  1257)  it  follows  that  the  differentials  with  regard  to 
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«,  and  X,  and  with  regard  to  s^  and  y,  must  be  equal  each  to  each. 
Thus  we  have  six  equations  of  the  types : 

(du\         dv         dw        du         dv         dw 

du        f  ^      dv\         dw        du         dv         dw 

di      dai ,  .      da^  .         .      cfo, ,  . 

Here  a,  (  may  be  changed  into  P,  rj  or  y,if  without  alteration  of  the 
Bubscripts.     Kirchhoff  writes : 


(iii). 


1  + 


-V(gJ-(D--@'l 


(iv), 


1  + 


and  remarking  that  the  axis  of  x  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  line 
1  after  strain  we  have : 


Further  ^ 


1 


equals  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  line  2  after 


fife,  1  +<rj 

strain  and  ^,  or  cos  (2,  (),     For  the  value  of  cos  (2,  ()  Kirchhoff  refers  to 
some  results  of  his  tenth  Lecture,  but  we  easily  find  from  projection  that 

cos  (2,  f)  =  ««  +  «i(^)^=<*.  +  <*i^>  say> 

where  r  is  the  vanishingly  small  angle  by  which  (1,  2)  differs  from  a 
right  angle  after  strain.     Thus  we  have  equations  of  the  form  : 

^  =  (a,  +  aiT)(l+cr^,    ^  =  O^a  +  ftr)  (1  +  cr,), 
'  *  dt 

g  =  (y.+yiT)(l+o',) 

Further  Kirchhoff  writes : 

ds' 
ds' 


(vi). 


p  =  fh 


ds 

da, 

ds 


ds 


> 


,(vii). 
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where  the  subscripts  1,  2  are  to  be  attached  to  p,  q,  r  according  as  they 
are  attached  to  s. 

By  multiplying  both  types  of  equations  (iii)  first  by  Oj,  )8i,  yj,  secondly 
^y  ««»  ^«>  yj  *^<^  finally  by  a,,  /8,,  ys,  and  adding  in  each  case,  we  obtain 
the  system : 

du/dx  =  du/dsi  +  ^'i  («  +  «;)  -  r^  (y  +  v)  +  o-j, 

dv/dx  =  dv/dsi  +  ri  (x  +  u)  -pi{z  +  w?), 

dw/dx  =dw/d8i  +  Jt>i  (y  +  v)  -  qi  (x  +  u), 

dujdy  =  dujds^  +  ^,  («  +  «?)  -  r,  (y  +  v)  +  t  (1  +  a,), 

dvjdy  =  dvjda^  +  r, (a5  +  u)  -pi{z  +w)  +  <r„ 

rfti;/(fy  -dtv/ds^  +  /^j  (y  +  v)  -  3^2  (05  +  w). 

Neglecting  terms  of  the  second  order  of  infinitely  small  quantities  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rod'  (see  our  Art.  1258),  and  remembering  that  we 
must  have  dhi/dxdy,  etc.  the  same  whichever  system  we  derive  them 
from,  we  find  iiltimately  that  r|  =  r,  =  0,  />!  +  g'j  =  0  and  : 

du/dx  =  qjZ  +  (Tj,  du/dy  =  -p^z  +  t, 

dv/dx^-pjz,  dvldy  =  -p^-^ari,\.  (viii). 

dw/dx  =Pi!/-  qiXf        dw/dy  =  p^  +  p^x 

Whence  by  integration 

u  =  u^-p^  +  qizx  +  <T^x  +  Ty,| 

r  =  t;o-J»«y«-/'i«B  +  o-,y,         I (ix), 

w  =  fo^'\q^Qi?+PTPBy+\p^      ] 

where  Uq,  v^^  Wq  are  the  values  of  u^  v,  w  tor  x  =  y  =  0. 

The  strains  are  easily  seen  to  be  given  by  the  following  expressions, 
which  are  independent  of  x  and  y  : 

<r^  =  dvjdz,         a-n  =  duJdZf  <r«|f  =  -  2ji>iZ  +  t    J  

The  body  stress  equations  now  reduce  to : 

d(xx,     7*y     'zM)/dz  =  0 (xi). 

[1295.]  From  equations  (xi),  which  should  be  compared  with  tlie 
equations  of  our  Art.  388  obtained  by  the  French  method,  Kirchhoff 
argues  as  follows : 

Nun  wollen  wir  annehmen,  dass  auf  die  beiden  Oberflachen  der  Platte 
Druckkrafbe  von  solcher  QrOssenordnimg  wirken,  dass  sie  bei  einem  K5rper, 
dessen  Dimensionen  alio  von  ^leicher  Ordnung  sind,  nur  Dilatatiouen 
erzeugen  wtirden,  die  unendlich  Idein  sind  gegen  die  Dilatationen,  die  in  der 
Platte  stattfinden.  Man  duf  dann,  zunachst  fiir  die  Oberflachen  der  Platte, 
und  dann  in  Folge  der  abgeleiteten  Gleichimgen  allgemein 

«=P=«=0 (xii) 

'  As  in  the  case  of  the  rod  so  here  I  do  not  follow  EirohhofTs  reasoning.  A.  E.  H. 
Love  in  a  Note  <m  Kirchhoff '$  theory  of  tlie  deformation  of  elastic  plates  {Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings,  Vol.  vi.  pp.  144-65,  1889),  has  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  KirohhoiTB  process,  but  I  think  he  leaves  it  still  open  to  question. 
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aetxen  ;  man  vemachlassigt  dabei  in  den  Dilatationen  uod  in  dem  Aiisdnicke 
d^  Potentials  der  diirch  diese  erzeugten  Erafte,  den  wir  zu  bildeu  habon 
werden,  nnr  Glieder,  welche  iinendlich  klein  sind  g^en  die  beibehaltcnen 
(S.  454). 

This  reasoning  is  more  complete  than  that  by  which  equations 
similar  to  (xii)  were  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  a  rod :  see  our  Art.  1262. 
It  is  not^  however,  quite  clear  what  the  nature  of  the  sur&tce-forces  are 
which  will  fulfil  the  condition  imposed  by  Kirchhoff^,  and  both  this 
matter  and  that  of  the  approximation  in  the  preceding  article  require 
farther  consideration  than  is  given  to  them  in  the  Vorlesungen :  see  our 
Arts.  1262  and  Chapter  xiii. 

[1296.]     Equations  (xii)  and  (i)  suffice  to  determine  u^^  r^,  Wq,     If 
the  material  of  the  plate  be  isotropic  we  have 

whence :  dujdz  =  0,     dvjdz  =  0,  \ 

rfti?o/(&  =  ^-^  |(jpa  -  gO  «  -  o-i  -  crjj  j ^^^' 

Substituting  from  (xiii)  in  (x),  and  then  the  values  of  (x)  in  the  ex- 
pression F  given  in  our  Art.  1255  for  the  strain-energy  of  an  isotropic 
solid,  we  find : 


F= /i  i^q^z  +  ir^f  +  (p^  -  cra)»  +  J  (2p^z  -  t)^ 


Integrating  this  for  the  thickness  {2h)  of  the  plate  from  2;  =  -  A  to  A,  we 
ha?e  finally  for/: 

+  2M  (V  +  «r,'  +  It*  +  j^(<r,  +  <r.)«) J 

The  integral  jjfds^da^  taken  over  the  whole  mid-plane  gives  the  entire 
Btrain  energy  of  the  plate*. 

The  six  quantities  o-i,  0-3,  r,  /?],  />,,  q^  are  all  functions  of  ^i,  ^3  and 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  differentials  with  regard  to  ^1  and  s^  of 

^  No  doubt  ^  p  and  <?  are  small  as  compared  with  the  maximum  values  of  »r, 
n  and  ^«  but  not  necessarily  as  compared  with  all  values  of  the  latter.  This  at 
least  is  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  considering  the  exact  magnitude  of  the 
stresses  neglected  in  the  similar  case  of  radt :  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics^ 
Vol.  xziv.  pp.  63—110.    London,  1890. 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  we  have  interchanged  Kirohhofif's  /  and  F  to 
preserve  the  notation  of  the  memoir;  farther  Eirchhofif  in  his  Vorletungen  uses 
potential-energy  and  not  strain-energy,  so  that  he  has  -f  and  -  F  for  our  F  and  /. 
Compare  our  footnote  p.  76. 
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(9  Vi  i'     Bince  r  is  the  angle  by  which  2  has  approached  1  owing  to  the 
strain,  we  clearly  have  by  (v),  etc. : 

[1296  his.]  A  result  of  the  same  form  as  (xiv)  has  been 
obtained  by  A.  E.  H.  Love  for  the  strain-energy  of  a  thin  shell 
(The  Small  Free  Vibrations  and  Deformation  of  a  Thin  Elastic 
Shell.  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  179,  A.  pp.  491-546,  1888.  See  p.  505). 
His  result  has  been  called  in  question  by  A  B.  Basset  {On  the 
Extension  and  Flexure  of  Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Thin  Elastic 
Shells.  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  181,  A  pp.  433-480,  1890.  See  p.  433), 
and  the  validity  of  the  criticism  has  been  admitted  by  Love 
(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  49,  pp.  100-2.  London, 
1891).  Basset  gives  on  p.  443  of  bis  memoir  an  expression  for 
the  strain-energy  of  a  distorted  cylindrical  shell.  In  this  ex- 
pression there  occur  terms  multiplied  by  A'  involving  not  only 
the  quantities  by  which  the  bending  is  specified  but  also  products 
of  the  extensions  and  of  quantities  depending  principally  on  the 
bending.  We  might  therefore  be  inclined  to  question  whether 
such  terms  may  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the  plate,  that  is  whether 
(xiv)  represents  sufficiently  closely  the  strain-energy  of  a  thin 
plate.  Without  discussing  at  this  point  Basset's  method  of 
investigation  (which  is  open  to  the  same  sort  of  criticism  as 
the  method  of  Cauchy  and  Neumann  considered  in  our  Arts. 
805  and  1225),  we  may  still  ask  whether  the  terms  it  adds  to 
the  strain-energy  are  of  importance  in  the  case  of  the  plate. 
To  do  this,  we  have  only  to  make  the  radius  of  Basset's  cylin- 
drical shell  infinite.  It  will  then  be  found  that  Basset's  expression 
for  the  strain-energy  gives  the  following  additional  terms  to  the 
expression  for  /  in  (xiv)  of  our  Art  1296 : 

3^  xT2"/.r^   —d^    ■♦"^^       df 

These  terms  do  not  therefore  in  the  case  of  the  plate  involve  the 
products  of  extensions  and  quantities  specifying  the  bending. 
They  form  only  an  addition  to  the  'membrane  terms'  in  the 
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second  line  of  /,  and  one  of  the  order  h?  and  therefore  negligible 
as  compared  with  those  terms.  Hence  Basset's  correction  of 
Love's  extension  to  shells  of  Kirchhoff's  formula  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  correctness  of  Kirchhoflf's  results 
for  platea 

[1297.]     If  the  plate  has  finite  bending,  we  may  neglect  c^,  o-,  and 
r  as  infinitely  small,  or  put : 

{diids,y  +  {d-nids.f  +  {dUids^Y  =  1, ) 

(dtlds,Y  +  W^,)'  +  (dUds^f  =  1, 


d^  d(      dri  dri 

dsi  ds^     dsi  dsQ  "^  ds 


dsids^         ) 


(xvi), 


instead  of  (iv)  and  (xv). 

These  equations  express  the  condition  that  the  mid-plane  remains 
unstrained,  or  that  it  should  be  a  developable  surface.  In  this  case  the 
stndu-energy  contains  only  the  first  line  of  the  right-hand  side  of  (xiv). 
For  Clebsch's  discussion  of  this  case  of  finite  bending,  see  our  Arts. 
1375-8. 

[1298.]  In  §  2  of  this  Lecture  (3.  456-9)  Kirchhoff  proceeds  to 
find  an  expression  for  the  strain-energy/,  when  the  plate  is  very  slightly 
bent  In  this  case  we  cannot  in  general  neglect  o-x,  o-,  and  r.  Now 
however,  x  and  y  may  be  written  for  8^  and  a^y  and  the  system  ^,  i;,  {^ 
may  be  chosen  so  that  ^  and  17  differ  infinitely  little  from  x  and  y, 
while  { is  infinitely  small ;  thus  we  may  put  i~x-\-u  and  -q^y  +  v. 

Kirchhoff  now  supposes  that  u,  v  and  {^  are  infinitely  small  as 
compared  with  h : 

eine  Annahme,  die  deshalb  eine  wesentliche  ist,  well  von  beiden  Gliedem, 
aiu)  denen/[8ee  (xiv)]  sich  zusammensetzt,  das  eine  den  Factor  A^,  das  andero 
nur  den  Factor  h  hat  Bei  dieser  Annahme  ist  en  ausreichend,  in  beiden 
<jliedem  nur  die  ersten  Potenssen  der  Differentialquoticnten  von  m,  v,  (  zu 
'♦riicksichtigen  (S.  457). 

Equations  (iv)  and  (xv)  then  give  us : 

o-j  =  du/dx,     o-g  "  dvjdyy     r  =  du/dy  +  dv/dx (x vii), 

and  equations  (v)  and  (vi) : 

«!  =  /3a  =  y3=  1,  a«  =  -  A  =  -dvldx,  a^  =  -y^^-  d^/dx, 

whence : 

Pi  =  (Pi/dxdy,         /?j  =  d^i/dy^,         S'l  =  -  cP^/cZk' (xviii). 

If  we  now  make  the  assumption  that  u,  v,  ^  are  infinitely  small  as 
compared  with  A,  we  can  use  these  first  approximation  values  for  p^, 
p^,  9i,  which  occur  only  in  the  terms  of/ multiplied  by  A',  but  we  must 
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proceed  to  terms  of  a  higher  order  in  the  values  of  o-,,  o-^  and  r.     We 
find,  if  we  keep  the  ))rodiictH  and  squares  of  differentials  of  {^ : 


_  du     dv      d^  dl^ 
~  dy     ch:     dx  dy 


(xix). 


If  the  values  given  in  (xviii)  and  (xix)  for  p^^  p  ,  q  ,  o-,,  c,  and  t  be 
substituted  in  /  in  (xiv),  we  shall  be  neglecting  only  tnose  portions  of  / 
which  are  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  those  retained  (S.  457). 

[1299.]     The  terms  of /depending  on  A'  are  then  : 

an  expression  which  agrees  with  that  contained  in  the  memoir  of  1850, 
and  of  which  Kirchhoff  (S.  458-9)  proceeds  to  take  the  variation  in  the 
same  manner:  see  our  Art.  1237,  (iv).  The  variation  of  the  second 
line  of/  in  (xiv)  is  given  on  S.  459  without,  however,  the  intermediate 
stages.  For  comparison  with  the  results  of  Clebsch,  of  Boussinesq  and 
Saint-Yenant,  I  cite  it  here,  dl  is  SLn  element  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
|>late,  ffi  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  normal,  drawn 
inwards,  to  the  perimeter ;  for  brevity  X/(X  +  2ft.)  =  17/(1-17)  is  written 
V.    The  required  part  of/  is  the  following  expression  multiplied  by  ifJf : 

+  Jdl  (o-j  cos  ^  +  J  T  sin  ^  +  V  (o-j  +  <r,)  cos  ^)  &* 

+  /cK  (<r,  sin  <^  +  Jt  COS  <^  +  V  {a^  +  <r,)  sin  <^\  ^ 

+  Bin^(|<r.+  »|r+v|(..+.,))}8C (xx). 
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[1300.]  In  the  following  paragraphs  Eirchhoff  makes  special 
applications  of  these  expressions  for  the  several  parts  of  the 
variation  of  the  strain-energy. 

(a)  §  3  (S.  459-60).  A  plate  has  no  load  on  its  faces  hut  its 
edge  is  fixed,  ie.  u  and  v  are  given  there.  The  variational  equations 
lead  to  { =  0,  and  to  the  '  membrane '  equations  for  u,  v,  which  follow 
from  the  1st  and  3rd  lines  of  (xx).  These  agree  with  those  given  by 
Cauchy  and  Lam6  :  see  our  Arts.  640*   1072*  and  389. 

(b)  §  4  (S.  460-65).  This  deals  with  the  transverse  vibrations  of 
plates  and  gives  briefly  certain  portions  of  the  memoir  of  1850 :  see 
our  Art&  1 233  et  aeq, 

(c)  §  5  (S.  465-6).  Kirchhoff  concludes  his  Lectwres  by  in- 
vestigating the  differential  equation  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a 
membrane  stretched  in  any  manner.  In  this  case  u,  v  are  any  shifts 
which  satisfy  the  differential  equations  for  equilibrium  of  a  stretched 
membrane  given  in  our  Arts.  389-391.  If  these  shifts  are  considerable 
as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  we  need  only  retain  the 
portion  of  /  indicated  in  (xx),  putting  therein  8t;  =  8m  =  0  everywhere 
and  S{=  0  along  the  perimeter.  If  u  and  v  are  also  so  great  compared 
with  {^  that  we  can  neglect  the  second  approximation  in  (xix)  and  use 
(xvii),  we  have : 


\dx  \jix  dx     ^  \dy     dx)  dy        \dx     dy)  dxj 

dy[_dydy     ^\dy      dx) dx     ^  \dx     dy)  dy\]  ^ 

This  for  example  is  the  proper  equation  for  the  small  vibrations 
of  a  very  tightly  but  irregularly  stretched  drum-head  of  any  form, 
tt  and  V  are  independent  of  the  time  and  may  be  any  of  the 
numerous  functions  that  satisfy  the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
membrane.  Eorchhoff  cites  the  special  case  of  an  uniformly  stretched 
membrane  for  which  u  =  ax,  v  =  ay,  a  being  a  constant,  and  deduces 
the  usual  equation. 

Eirchhoflf's  method  should  be  carefully  compared  with  that  of 
Boussinesq  :  see  our  Chapter  xili. 

[1301.]  A  second  and  posthumous  volume  of  Kirchhoff's  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  mathematische  Physik  entitled  Mathematische  Optik 
and  edited  by  K.  Hensel  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1891.  In 
this  volume  Kirchhoff  bases  his  theory  of  light  upon  the  equations 
of  an  elastic  medium.    This  naturally  leads  him  to  Neumann's 

7—2 
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hypothesis,   i.e.  that  the  vibrations   take  place  in  the  plane  of 
polarisation:   see  our  Arts.  1214  and  1217. 

Die  FresnePsche  Annahme  ist  aber  nicht  vertnlglich  mit  der 
Hypothese,  welche  wir  an  die  Spitze  unserer  optischen  Betrachtungen 
stellten  und  die  sich  durch  ihre  nicht  zu  iibertreffende  Einfachheit 
empfiehlt,  mit  der  Hypothese  namlich,  dass  der  Aether  in  den  durcli- 
sichtigen  Mitteln  in  Bezug  auf  die  Lichtbewegung  sich  verhalt  wie  ein 
elastischer  fester  Korper,  auf  dessen  Theile  keine  anderen  Krafbe  wirken, 
als  die  durch  die  relativen  Verschiebungen  erzeugten  (S.  141). 

Eirchhoff  does  not  discuss  how  far  Neumann's  hypothesis  leads 

to  results  in  accordance  with  experiment,  nor  does  he  consider  the 

objections  which   have  been  raised  to  it  on  several  sides :    see 

Glazebrook's  Report  on  Optics,  pp.  169,  180  and  our  Art.  1274. 

Valuable  as  many  parts  of  these  Lectures  on  Optics  are,  they 
do  not,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  elasticity  is  concerned,  add  much  to 
the  researches  of  F.  Neumann  :  see  our  Arts.  1213-22. 

[1302.]  Ueber  die  Transversalschrvingungen  eines  Stabes  von 
verdnderlichem  Querachnitt:  Berliner  Monatsberichte,  Jahrgang 
1879,  S.  815-28  ((?.  A,  S.  339-361). 

The  type  of  rod  which  KirchhoflF  proposes  to  deal  with  is 
defined  in  the  following  words  : 

Es  werde  zimachst  ein  Stab  ins  Aup[e  gefasst,  dessen  Querschnitt  in  der 
Richtiing  der  Lange  heliebig,  niir  so  vanirt,  dass  alle  Querschnitte  unendlich 
klein  sind,  ihre  Schwerpunkte  in  eiuer  Qeradcn  licgen  und  ihre  Hauptaxen 
die  gleichen  Richtiingen  haben.  Ein  solcher  Stab  kann  imeudlich  kleine 
Schwingimgen  ausfuhren,  bei  denen  die  Verschiebimgen  immer  in  einer  dieser 
Iwiden  Kichtimgen  geschehen  ;  urn  seiche  Schwingungen  soil  es  sich  handeln ; 
die  DifferentiaJglei^ung  derselben  ist  bekannt  luid  leicht  mit  Hiilfe  des 
Hamilton'schen  Principes  abzuleiteu  (S.  815 ;  G,  A.  S.  340). 

Kirchhoff  cites  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Vol.  i.  p.  240, 
as  giving  the  equation  for  the  vibrations.  If  j  be  the  shift  at  time  t 
of  Uie  centroid  of  the  cross-section  distant  z  from  one  end  of  the  rod, 
the  equation  for  the  vibrations  parallel  to  one  system,  asy  of  principal 
axes  of  the  cross-sections  is,  in  the  usual  notation  of  our  work  : 


-S**S("-g)-« <">■ 


see  our  Art.  343,  equation  (i),  putting  in  it  ^  for  u,  p<ag  for  p,  and  g  =  0. 
Taking  a  simple  tone,  or  putting  $  =  u  sin  pt,  p  being  a  constant,  we 
have 


<-W''«  =  >?|,(-'S) (H)- 
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The  conditions  to  1)6  satisfied  at  a  terminal  of  the  rod,  whether  fixed  or 
free,  are: 

^(<oK-^,jS«  =  0,    and<oK'^8^  =  0 (m), 

where  8  is  the  usual  symbol  of  variation. 


[1^3.]  Kii-chhoff  remarks  that  equation  (ii)  can  be  solved  in 
general  terms  when  the  coordinates  x  and  y  of  the  boundary  of  the 
cross-section  are  of  the  form  : 

X  being  any  variable  quantity  and  /j,  /^  given  functions  of  it     In  this 
case  we  easily  find,  (  being  parallel  to  x^  and  «c  the  swing-radius  about  y, 

where  io^  and  to^  are  the  values  of  o>  and  toic^  for  z=l. 
Equation  (ii)  now  becomes  : 

ftpV*»U  =  i?K,«^  (««"*»  ^) (iv), 

and  may  be  solved  by  a  series  of  the  form  : 

provided  h  satisfies  the  equation 

/*  (A  -  1 )  (A  -  2  +  3 wt  +  »)  (A  -  3  +  3//1  +  n)  =  0. 

Sees.  816(6?.  A.  S.  341). 

Kirchhoff  discusses  the  relations  between  the  constants  A^  ^\tA^^  etc., 
and  the  special  cases  which  can  arise  according  as  m  is  >  =  or  <  2 
(S.  817-8.  G,  A.  S.  342).  He  does  not,  however,  enter  into  special 
details  except  for  two  interesting  cases,  namely  : 

(a)     when  w  =  1,         w  =  0, 

(6)      w=  1,         7t  =  1. 

In  both  these  cases  the  integrals  admit  of  being  expressed  by  BessePs 
functions  with  real  or  imaginary  arguments.  We  devote  the  following 
four  articles  to  a  consideration  of  Kirchhoff's  results. 

[1304.]  Caw  (a).  If  w=  1,  7*  =  0,  and  x  be  a  constant,  then  the 
cross-section  is  rectangular,  and  the  rod  is  bounded  by  two  parallel 
planes  and  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  these.  If  the  latter  meet 
at  a  very  small  angle,  the  rod  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  thin 
wedge. 
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Equation  (iv)  will  now  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the 
alternatives* : 


»-iG"£)=±"^v:fc' 


or,  if  «  =  *^\//.." 

<Pu       du 

*'y  ^d{»  +  2^=-±"- ('')• 

The  first  forms  of  solutions,  answering  to  the  +  and  -  signs  respectively, 
ai'e 

where  *1  _  i  .      £     .      £*    .      f* 


This  leads  to : 


The  second  forms  of  solution  involve  log  {[,  and  are  thus  unsuitable 
if  the  end  «  =  0  of  the  rod  be  free.     Therefore  ti  is  of  the  form  : 

w  =  C^i^  +  ^a^ (''"^* 

This  must  satisfy  (iii)  at  the  free  end  2  =  0,  which  requires  : 

to  be  fultiUed. 

At  the  base  of  the  wedge,  if  we  suppose  it  built-in,  we  must  have  : 

tt  =  0,     and      ,   =0. 

dz 

^'  dC^^'dC'^' 

whence,  by  writing  down  the  differential  equations  satisfied  by  ^  and  i^, 
we  find  that  for  the  base  value  of  z 

This  is  the  equation  from  which  the  frequencies  of  the  notes  must  be 

1  By  taking  z'^ljz  the  equation  reduces  to  the  form  -p,  =  ±/3^'~'ii,  f^  being  a 

constant.     This  is  a  case  of  Riocati's  equation  and  may  be  solved  by  Bessel's 
functions :  see  Forsyth's  Treatise  on  DiJ'erential  Equatiom^  §  111. 
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deduiMxL  KirchhofT  finds  the  value  of  ^i/r  in  a  series  exactly  as  he  found 
a  similar  product  in  his  memoir  on  plates  (see  our  Art.  1241),  namely 
by  ascertaining  the  differentiad  equation  which  the  product  must  satisfy. 
Thus  he  obtains 

^  t^  C 

and  hence  for  the  frequencies  we  require  the  roots  of : 

1«     „»! 4.  _z_ —— ^      .     =^0  ^viii^ 

^     3!(2!)«^5!(3!)«     7!(4!)«^ ^ ^  '"^• 

If  /  be  the  length  of  the  wedge  he  deduces  for  the  fundamental  note, 


i  =  5-315  =  f;,y^.. 

and  if  2a  be  the  depth,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  vibration,  of  the  )>ase 
of  the  wedge,  we  have 


/?  =  5-315j^g- (ix), 


bince  v  :  ic*  (for  z  =  l)  ::  1  \P, 

Fur  a  prismatic  rod  of  uniform  rectangular  cross-section  of  depth 
2a,  we  should  have  had : 


;'=3-5i6«y|  w, 


supposing  the  material  and  the  fixing  the  same.  Hence  the  fundamental 
Qute  of  Uie  wedge  is  higher  than  that  of  a  rod  of  uniform  rectangular 
crow-seotion  equal  to  its  base. 

[1305.]  Kirchhoff  next  proceeds  to  find  how  great  the  shift  at  the 
free  end  of  the  wedge  may  be  without  danger  to  its  elasticity,  when  the 
wedge  is  vibrating  solely  with  its  note  of  lowest  pitch.  Let  s^  be  the 
limiting  safe  stretch,  then  we  must  have  the  maximum  stretch  at  every 
point  of  the  wedge  less  than  this.  But  this  maximum  stretch  occurs 
at  the  contour  of  the  crossHseotion,  and  for  a  cross-section  distant  z  from 

the  free  end  ^  -  -j  JZt-  T  ;^  ^^ P^y  ^^  giving  smpi  its  maximum 
value  and  substituting  for  z  in  terms  of  {,  we  must  have 


the  maximum  of     Y^  V   '^T^'d^^^'"' 


dhe 
or,  substituting  for  p  from  (ix), 

ft     ditL 

the  maximum  value  of        5 '31 5  ^  £  ^  <  s^. 
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Kirchhoff  calculates  the  maximum  value  of  t  -^  for  the  f unda- 
mental  note  (S.  823-4 ;  ft  A.   S.  347)  and  shows  that  it  equals 

4-992  C, 

where    27=19-563(7  is  the  maximum   shift  at   the  free  end.      The 
maximum   stretch   occurs   at  the   cross-section    for  which    { =  3-688, 

O.CQQ  f  Jfi     f 

or  «  =  —      ^  —  °  ,  or  substituting  from  (ix),  at  the  point  z  =  -694/. 

Thus  with  the  wedge  the  gi-eateet  strain  is  not  at  the  built-in 
terminal,  and  further  the  position  of  the  section  of  greatest  strain 
varies  according  to  the  note  the  wedge  is  sounding. 

The  safe  shift  of  the  free  end  is  found  for  the  fundamental  note  to 
be  given  by 

U  <  '7378,  -  , 


3-919 


P  V   3p" 


For  a  rod  of  uniform  rectangular  cross-section  we  have  the  correspond- 
ing expressions : 

'U<  -284*/-, 

Hence  if  we  take  a  prismatic  rod  of  the  same  material,  of  the  same 
length  and  on  the  same  base  as  a  wedge,  the  free  end  of  the  latter  can 
make,  in  the  case  when  both  swing  with  their  fundamental  notes, 
oscillations  of  2*6  times  the  amplitude  of  the  former.  If  both  be  of  the 
same  material  and  have  the  same  fundamental  note  (i.e.  p  the  same 
for  both)  but  be  on  bases  of  different  size  or  shape,  then  the  wedge  can 
safely  receive  oscillations  at  its  free  end  of  nearly  four  times  the 
amplitude  of  those  of  the  prism. 

These  results  seem  of  considerable  interest  and  possibly  possess  some 
practical  application. 

[1306.]    Cdse  (6).     Kirchhoff  next  passes  to  the  case:  in  =  n=l. 
This  corresponds  to  the  rod  having  the  form  of  a  very  sharp  cone. 
The  differential  equation  (iv)  now  takes  the  form : 

or  if  {  =  ^P\/ 1^  8  ^®  ^*^®  ^  ^^^  solutions  of  : 
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Kirchhoff  shows  tliat  the  complete  solutiou  in  this  case  is  of  the  form 

where  ^  and  iff  have  the  values  given  in  (vi). 

The  equation  for  the  frequencies  of  the  notes,  the  terminal  conditions 
being  as  in  the  previous  case,  is : 

1         r  £*  r 

*'''  2  !X!  "  1  !  3  !  5 !  "*"  2  !  4  !  7  !  "  3  !  5 79"!"^ "  ^• 

The  least  root  of  this  is  4  =  3*718,  and  we  find  for  the  fundamental 

note 

If  K  be  the  swing  radius  of  the  base,  or  for  z  =  l,  we  have  k  :  k^  : :  I  :  I, 

«>«»  P  =  8-^l»?\/f (*")• 

For  a  cylindrical  rod  of  the  same  material  and  base  we  shoidd  have  had : 

Thus  the  frequencies  of  the  fundamental  notes  of  a  shaip  conical  and  of 
a  cylindrical  rod  of  the  same  length  and  on  the  same  base  are  in  the 
ratio  of  8-718  :  3-516. 

[1307.]  Finally  Kirchhoff  proceeds,  as  in  the  corres})onding  case  of 
our  Art.  1305,  to  measure  the  safe  amplitude  for  the  fundamental  vibra- 
tion at  the  free  end  of  the  cona  He  finds  with  the  same  notation  as 
in  that  article,  a  now  denoting  the  maximum  distance  of  any  point 
on  the  fixed  base  from  the  neutral  axis : 

a 
<  6-889  l»^,/?. 

For  the  cylindrical  rod  we  have  : 

0^<  •284*0-, 
"a 


<?2-     /? 
p  a^   p' 
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Hence  we  conclude  that  for  a  cylinder  and  a  very  sharp  cone  of 
the  same  material  and  length  and  on  the  same  base,  the  cone  can  have 
at  its  inm  end  amplitudes  of  2*8  times  the  magnitude  of  those  of  the 
cylinder,  when  both  vibrate  with  their  fundamental  nota  If  the  bases 
be  of  the  same  shape  but  different  size,  and  the  fundamental  notes  be 
the  same,  then  the  cone  can  have  at  its  free  end  amplitudes  nearly  7 
times  those  of  the  cylinder. 

The  fail-()oint  of  the  cone  for  its  fundamental  note  is  on  the  cross- 
section  given  by 

{  =  4-464, 

4-464     /^«      .-^, 

or,  z  = ^  /  — -  =  '512 1, 

p    \     p 

Thiui,  the  tail-point  of  the  cone  is  about  its  mid-eection. 

[1308.]  Benierkiuigen  zu  dem  Aufsatze  des  Herrn  Voigt: 
"  Tlieojne  des  leuditenden  PunktesP  Crelles  Journal  filr  die 
Maihe^natik,  Bd.  90,  S.  34.  Berlin,  1881.  {G.  A.  Nacldrag,  S. 
17-22.)  Voigt  deals  with  an  infinitely  extended  isotropic  elastic 
medium  surrounding  a  rigid  sphere  at  the  surface  of  which 
there  is  no  slipping.  Supposing  the  sphere  to  have  an  in- 
finitely small  oscillatory  motion  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
vibrations  of  the  medium.  He  applies  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  mechanism  to  the  theory  of  an  incandescent 
point.  Obviously  the  most  complex  oscillatory  motion  can  be 
constructed  from :  (a)  an  oscillatory  rotation  round  a  diameter, 
and  (6)  an  oscillatory  translation  of  the  sphere  as  a  whole. 
EorchhofF  shows  that  the  solutions  for  these  special  cases  can 
be  obtained  by  an  easier  method  than  that  of  Voigt's  memoir. 

[1309.]  The  expressions  for  the  shifts  u,  t?,  iv  at  any  point  of  the 
medium  may  be  put  into  the  form 

(IP     dV     dW      _dP     dW^dU        _dP     dJJ^dV 
die      dz       dy  *        di/      dx      dz  *  dz      dy      dx^ 

where  /*  ii»  a  solution  of 


and  Uf  Vy  W  are  solutions  of 


d?P 


'i*=^^^^*' 


a  and  6   being  the  velocities  with  which  longitudinal  and  transverse 
waves  ai*e  propagated.     These  equations  are  attributed  by  Kirchhoff  to 
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Clebsch,  but  they  had  been  previously  given  by  Lani^  in  his  Leqons  sur 
FekuiiciUj  pp.  144-6.  In  the  notation  of  our  work  rt^  =  (X4-  2/jl)Ip  and 
f^  =  filp:  see  our  Arts.  1078*  and  1394. 

Kirchhoff  now  obtains  a  solution  for  Case  (a)  by  taking 

r=U=  r=0  and   ir=-/'(r-60, 

T 

where  r  is  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  medium  before  strain  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  /^  is  an  undetermined  function.  If  i?  be 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  &nd/{t)  the  angle  of  rotation  yrom  x  to  y  &t 
time  tj  we  easily  find  that  for  r  =  Bj  we  must  have  : 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is  given  by  : 


r  r  Jo 


f{t)eBdt, 


If  f  (t)  =  0,  when  ^  <  0,  then  the  above  solution  supposes  W  and 
dW/cU  =  0  for  ^  =  0  and  r^'B,  that  is  the  medium  is  supposed  to  be 
at  rest  in  its  unstrained  position  before  the  vibration  of  the  sphere 
begins  at  time  t  =  0. 

[1310.]  Let  the  motion  in  Oase  (6)  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  c, 
then  a  suitable  solution  will  be  obtained  by  teeing 

P-^       TT-^      r-    -'^      ir-n 
where,  Fi  and  F^  being  undetermined  functions : 

If  we  put  r  =  Ji,  u  =  v  =  0  and  to  =/(<),  we  obtain  after  some  analysis : 
F^{E-at)  =  2^^F^{B^bt)  +  Za'B  C dt  f  /(t)  dt, 


where : 


/; {B - bt)  =  ^^  |e^i< r X {t)e'^^*dt -^fx (0 e'^dt\ 


and  X^,  X,  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  : 
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By  writing  t  +  {B-r)la  and  t  +  {B-'r)/b  for  t  in  F^{R-(U)  and 
F^{R  —  bt)  respectively,  we  obtain  the  values  of  Q  and  S  firom  these 
result& 

As  before,  if  /  (<)  =  0  for  <  <  0,  it  will  be  found  that  these  results 
suppose  the  medium  at  rest  in  its  unstrained  position  before  the  sphere 
begins  to  oscillate. 

Yoigt's  solution  for  this  case  may  be  obtained  from  Kirchhoff's  by 
supposing  a  infinitely  great. 

[1311.]  Zur  Theo)^  der  Lichtstrahletu  Sitzungsberichte  der 
k.  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften,  Jahrgang  1882,  Zweiter  Halbband, 
S.  641-69.  Berlin,  1882.  Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  18,  S.  663- 
95.     Leipzig,  1883.    {G.  A,  Nachtrag,  S.  22-54.) 

This  memoir  belongs  properly  to  the  theory  of  light.  It  starts, 
however,  from  the  basis  of  an  isotropic  elastic  medium,  in  which 
the  dilatation  0  is  put  zero.     Kirchhoff  remarks : 

Die  Schliisse,  durch  welche  man,  hauptsachlich  gestiitzt  auf  Betrach- 
tungen  von  Huyghens  und  Fresnel,  die  Bildung  der  Idchtstrahlen,  ihi*e 
Reflexion  und  Brechung,  sowie  die  Beugungserscheinungen  zu  erklaren 
pflegt,  entbehren  in  mehrfacher  Beziehung  der  Strenge.  Eine  vollkom- 
men  befriedigende  Theorie  dieser  Gegenstande  aus  den  Hypothesen  der 
UndulationsUieorie  zu  entwickeln,  scheint  auch  heute  noch  nicht 
moglich  zu  sein ;  doch  lasst  sich  jenen  Schliissen  eine  grossere  Scharfe 
geben.  Ich  erlaube  mir  der  Akademie  Auseinandersetzungen  vorzu- 
legen,  welche  hierauf  abzielen,  und  deren  wesentlichen  Inhalt  ich  in 
nieinen  Universitatsvorlesungen  seit  einer  Rcihe  von  Jahren  vorgo- 
ti'agen  habe.  Das  gleiche  Ziel  in  Bezug  auf  die  Beugungserscheinungen 
ist  inzwischen  in  einigen  veroflentlichten  Abhandlungen  von  den  Herren 
Frohlich  und  Voigt  verfolgt  (BericJUe  S.  641 ;  G,  A,  NachPrag,  S.  22). 

[1312.]  In  the  course  of  his  work  Kirchhoff  gives  a  proof  of 
a  generalisation  of  Huyghens^  Principle  which  was  first  stated  by 
Helmholtz  {Journal  filr  Mathematik,  Bd.  57,  S.  1.     Berlin,  1860.) 

Let  ^  be  a  solution  of  the  equation 

on  which  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  medium  can  be  made  to 
depend,  and  let  o-  be  a  closed  surface  containing  none  of  the  points  of 
disturlMuice ;  let  dn  be  an  element  of  the  normal  at  da  measured  inwards, 
and  let  r^  be  the  distance  of  da  from  a  chosen  point  0  inside  a.  Lastly 
\etd<l>ldn  =  f{t). 

Then  Kirchhoff  deduces  from  Green's  Theorem  (Mathematical  Papers, 
p.  23)  that 
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and  4^^  is  the  value  of  <^  at  0  (S.  646;  (?.  -4.  Nachtrag,  S.  28). 

Thus  it  is  always  possible  to  replace  the  system  of  disturbing  points 
by  a  new  distribution  of  disturbing  points  over  the  surface  o-  (sup- 
posed to  contain  none  of  the  old  points),  provided  we  know  the  values 
of  ^  and  d^jdn  due  to  the  old  system  over  this  surface,  and  that  the 
point  0  lies  inside  it. 

Kirchhoff  discusses  further  what  modifications  are  introduced  when 
a  disturbing  point  lies  inside  the  surface  cr. 

The  major  portion  of  the  memoir  is  too  closely  associated  with 
the  theory  of  light  to  be  discussed  here. 

[1313.]  Ueher  die  Formdnderung,  die  ein  fester  elastischer 
Korper  er/ahrt,  wenn  er  magnetisch  oder  dielectrisch  polarisirt 
wird.  Sitzungsberichte  der  k,  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften, 
Jahrgang  1884,  Erster  Halbband,  S.  137-56.  Berlin,  1884.  An- 
nalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  24,  S.  52-74.  Leipzig,  1885.  {G.  A, 
Nachtrag,  S.  91-113.) 

Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clerk-Maxwell  have  both  discussed 
the  mechanical  forces  called  into  play  in  a  body  when  placed  in  an 
electro-magnetic  field,  and  Helmholtz  has  extended  their  results 
by  introducing,  besides  the  constant  of  induction,  a  second  constant 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  changes  which  result  from  a 
change  of  density  in  the  medium.  Kirchhoff  proposes  to  still 
further  generalise  their  conclusions  by  introducing  a  third  constant 
to  express  the  changes  experienced  by  the  induction  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  most  general  form  of  strain,  when  the  body  is 
elastic.  Lorberg  in  an  article  entitled:  Ueher  Electrastriction 
(Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  21,  S.  300-29,  1884)  simultaneously 
reached  by  different  considerations  like  results. 

[1314.]  KirchhoflP  conceives  an  elementary  sphere  of  iron,  which 
he  supposes  isotropic,  to  have  undergone  the  uiuform  stretches  9^  «s,  9, 
in  three  rectangular  directions.     Then,  ii  A^^,  B^y  C^he  the  components 

1  I  have  partially  changed  KirohhofTs  notation  to  agree  better  with  the  customary 
English  one  of  Maxwell.  He  nses  Xj,  X,,  Xg,  /iaj,  /x.j,  Ms»  *»  «»  P*  7»  -^»  ^»  ^»  ^»  ^»  ^ 
for  our  «i.  «a,  f,,  A^,  B„,  C'„,  ir,  A,  /?,  C,  P„  P„,P,.  P„  T\.  ^,,  regpectively. 
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of  the  magnetic  in  tensity,  due  to  'constant  magnetic  forces  J^,  ./«,  J^ 
acting  in  these  directions,  Kirchhoff  takes,  if  ^  =  ^j  +  ^2  +  ^3 : 

^o  =  (;>-f>'^-p%)«^3,[  (»)• 

Next  taking  this  sphere  as  an  infinitely  small  part  of  a  finite  mass 
of  iron,  which  has  been  magnetised  by  given  external  forces,  he  puts : 

T     \    A      ^^       r     4    »     ^       r  _  4   r     ^  /"\ 

where  Vj,  vj  and  v^  are  the  directions  of  the  principal  stretches  *i,  ^j,  «-, 
and  ^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  F,  the  potential  due  to  external  magnetism, 
and  Q,  the  potential  of  the  whole  magnetised  mass  of  iron,  at  the  element. 
Substituting  (ii)  in  (i)  and  neglecting  the  terms  involving  the  squares 
of  the  strain  we  have  three  relations  of  the  type  : 

A^  =  -(K-k'e^k\)^    (iii). 

Here  k,  k'  and  k"  are  constants,  functions  of  />,  p'  and  p'\  and  taken  as 
depending  solely  on  the  nature  of  the  iron.  In  a  second  paper  (see  our 
Art  1319)  Kirchhoff  states  that  although  the  theory  supposes  ic  a 
constant,  it  really  varies  immensely  with  the  value  of 


^/(: 


dvi/       \dvj       \dvj 


Calling  this  expression  R  we  have  by  (iii)  and  (ii),  supposing  the  strain 
terms  zero  or  small  as  compared  with  k,  and  taking  J-  *s/J^  +  J^  +  J^^ 

E  =  JI{l-\-^irK), 

In  some  experiments  of  Stoletow  (Annalen  der  Physik  Bd.  146,  S. 
461,  1872)  cited  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  second  paper,  ic  for  soft  iron  rises 
from  21*5  to  174  as  R  varies  from  *43  to  32,  and  sinks  to  42*1  as  R 
increases  further  to  30*7.  Ewing  {PhU,  Trans,  1885,  p.  548)  has 
shown  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  values  of  k  (Maxwell's  'coefficient 
of  induced  magnetisation')  for  soft  iron  largely  exceed  even  those  Kirch- 
lioff  cites  from  Stoletow.  The  bearing  of  ^is  vatiation  of  ic  on  the 
fundamental  differential  equation  is  not  considered  by  Kirchhoff  in  his 
memoir. 

Further  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  experiments  in  the  case  of 
soft  iron,  nickel  or  cobalt  justify  Kirchhofi^s  neglect  of  the  terms  in- 
volving the  square  of  the  strain.  His  equations  and  conclusions  are 
therefore  given  here  with  every  reservation. 

[1315.]  Reducing  the  above  results  for  the  principal  stretch-axes 
of  each  element  to  general  axes  a;,  y,  z  in  space,  imrallel  to  which  the 
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components  of  magnetic  intensity  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  are  A^  B,  C, 
Kirchhoff  finds : 

4  =  -(.-*'«-*",,)g  +  iA'V,|H.i*'V„g. 


\ (iv). 


He  now  proceeds  to  determine  the  general  differential  equation 
for  ^     Since  ^=  F+C  and  Q  is  given  by: 

«=*i(j)-ia)-i(-')}-. 

where  dw  is  an  element  of  the  mass  of  iron,  and  r  the  distance  of  this 
element  from  the  point  at  which  Q  is  the  potential,  we  have  : 

or,  hy  fnt<^;Tating  the  expression  for  Q  by  parts : 

lv'A-^_^-'^=lv»r M'. 

4ir  dx      dy      dz      iir         ^  '  * 

Here  A^  B^  C  must  be  g^ven  the  values  in  (iv)  above.  Following  an 
idea  of  Helmholtc's,  Kirdihoff  supposes  the  iron  to  change  not  abruptly 
bat  gradually  to  air,  so  that  ir,  k\  k"  take  values  varying  from  those 
they  have  in  iron  to  those  for  air,  or  zero,  through  a  thin  shell  over  the 
surface  of  the  iron-mass,  this  shell  being  ultimately  reduced  to  an  infinite 
thinness  (BerichU  S.  140-1 ;  G.  A.  Nachtrag,  S.  95). 

Kirchhoff  shows  how  (v)  may  be  replaced  by  an  equation  expressing 
that  the  variation  of  a  cei'tain  integral  vanishes,  but  to  discuss  this 
int^pral  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  (S.  141-4 ;  G,  A,  Nachtragy  S. 
96-101). 

[1316.]  li  Pj.,  Fy,  Pg  represent  the  terms  that  must  be  added  to  the 
body-forces  pX,  pY^  pZ  in  the  body-stress  equations  of  type : 

dxx     dsS     ^^       TF     /\ 

to  represent  the  effect  of  the  magnetisation,  and  P^,  Py,  P„  the  terms  that 

>  For  the  iron  mass  itself  VF=0,  and  if  k'  and  V  were  to  he  neglected 
as  small  compared  with  k  we  shoald  have  the  usual  equation 


p 


X 
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must  be  added  to  the  surface-stresses  X^,  7^,  Z^  in  the  surface-stress 
equations  of  type 

XX  cos  {nx)  +  xi  cos  {ny)  +  «jp  cos  {nz)  =  JTq, 

where  w  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  measured  inwardsy  then  Kirchhoff 
shows  (S.  146-8  )  G.  A,  Nachtrag,  S.  102-4)  that : 

and 

with  similar  values  for  Py,  P^  and  -P^,  /*,. 
Here  R*  represents  as  before 

/rf<^Y     fd4\     /d^y 

\di)  ^  v^;  "^  U/  •" 

These  results  agree  with  those  of  Helmholtz  if  k'  and  k"  be  put  zero. 

[1317.]     Kirchhoff  remarks  (S.  149;  G.  A,  Nachtrag,  S.  105): 

Die  in  Bezug  auf  einen  Eisenk^rper  angestellten  Betrachtungen  lasaen 
sich  auf  ein  Di^lectriciun  ubertragen,  wenn  dieseB  an  Stelle  des  Eisens  und 
ein  electrisirter  Nichtleiter  an  Stelle  des  Magnets  gesetzt  wird.  Der  Nicht- 
leiter  kann  aber  auch  durch  Leiter  ersetzt  werdeu,  da  es  flir  die  Krafte,  die  auf 
ein  Element  des  Di^lectricums  wirken,  gleichgUltig  ist,  ob  die  electrischeii 
Fliissigkeiten,  von  denen  diene  Krafte  herriihren,  soweit  sie  in  endlicher 
Entfemimg  von  dem  Elemente  liegen,  in  ihren  Tragem  beweglich  sind,  oder 
nicht. 

On  S.  150-2  (G.  A.  Nachtrag,  S.  106-9)  Kirchhoff  points  out  how 
another  method,  which  has  been,  indeed,  adopted  by  Boltzmann,  does 
not  lead  to  the  correct  equations. 

il318.]  Finally  Kirchhoff  works  out  the  case  of  a  spherical 
enser  of  glass  bounded  by  two  concentric  sui*faces  of  radii  r^  and 
^i(*'«^*'i)*  These  sur&ces  are  provided  with  conducting  coatings,  the 
inner  of  which  is  maintained  at  potential  ^^  and  the  outer  at  potential 
zero,  and  pressures  on  these  coatings  are  supposed  to  be  at  once  trans- 
feri'ed  to  the  glass  surfaces.  Kirchhoff  agreeing  with  Korteweg  (Annaleii 
der  Physik,  Bd.  9,  S.  48-61,  1880)  finds  that  the  extension  of  the 
internal  radius  is  given  by: 

"*>  "  2^(r,-r,)'  r,  W "*"  "      2  (X  +  /i)  /  ' 
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where  E  is  the  stretch-modulns  and  X  and  fi  the  usual  elastic  coeffi- 
cients. 

The  ic,  k'  and  V  of  this  article  are  of  course  not  those  of  Art.  1314, 
but  constants  of  the  dielectric,  1  +  4n-ic  being  the  K  of  Maxwell,  or  the 
specific  inductive  capacity.  It  is  an  analytical  not  a  physical  relation, 
which  enables  us  to  apply  the  results  for  magnetisation  to  the  case  of  a 
dielectric  :  see  our  Art  1317. 

[1319.]  JJeher  einige  Arvwendvmgen  der  Theorie  der  Formdn- 
derung,  welche  ein  Korper  erfahrt,  wenn  er  magnetisch  oder  dietec- 
trisch  pdarisirt  wird.  Sitzungsberickte  d.  k,  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  Jahrgang  1884,  Zweiter  Halbband,  S.  1155-70,  Berlin, 
1884.  Anncden  der  Physik,  Bd  25,  S.  601-17.  Leipzig,  1885  (G. 
A.  Nachtrag,  S.  114-31). 

The  only  portion  of  this  memoir  which  concerns  elastic  solids 
is  §  5,  which  deals  with  the  change  in  form  undergone  by  an 
isotropic  iron  sphere  of  radius  r^  when  magnetised  by  a  constant 
magnetic  force  of  intensity  J  in  the  direction  x. 

In  this  case  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  sphere  the  centre  being  the 
origin,  and  the  notation  that  of  our  Art  1314  : 

^  =  - «/«, 
ind  inside  the  sphere : 

^         1  +  Jttic 

Whence  finom  equations  (vi)  of  our  Art.  1316  we  have  to  find  the  strains 
in  an  elastic  medium  subjected  to  no  body-forces,  for  F„  =  Fy  =  Pg=i  0, 

but  to  the  surface-stresses  P^p,  Py,  P^  given  by : 


PJy  =  PJz  =  ^.  (2,kV  +  !i^  r.') . 


0 

4ir 


where  P  =  J*  j(l -^^kY . 


The  Burfooe-stresses  consist  therefore  of : 
(a)     A  uniform  sur&ce  traction  =^P(^k  —  k'), 

(6)  A  variable  surflBMse  traction  =  2ir^#c'  cos*  iff,  where  iff  is  the  angle 
the  outwardly  directed  normal  at  any  point  makes  with  the  direction  of 
magnetisation. 

(c)  A  variable  surface  pressure  parallel  to  the  direction  of  magneti- 
sation =  ^^A^'cos^. 

T.  E.  PT.  a  8 
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We  can  easily  ascertain  the  corresponding  shifts  and  strains : 

(a)  This  corresponds  to  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the  sphere  and  to 
a  radial  shift  U  at  central  distance  r  given  by  : 

and  consequent  dilatation : 

(6)  If  p  be  the  distance  of  a  point  from  the  axis  of  Xy  the  shifts 
u,  F,  at  Xy  p  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  magnetisation  are 
given  by : 

where  Kirchhoff  finds  for  the  constants  the  values  which  in  our  notation 
are  expressed  by : 

^  =  "(7  +  51;) ^V^^^'^'     ^=-4^"*^'     '^  =  "    41,(1+17)-^' 
,_      7-85  3-f2iy   ^ 

(c)  This  gives  us  shifts  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
magnetisation  measured  by 

The  combination  of  these  cases  gives  the  total   strain  due  to  the 
magnetisation. 

[1320.]  If  we  suppose,  that  k  is  immensely  greater  than  A^  and 
^\  we  have  only  to  consider  the  shifts  given  by  (6). 

Assuming  the  uni-constant  isotropy  of  the  sphere,  or  17  =  ^,  we  have 
then  by  neglecting  k  as  compared  with  k*  : 

TGtt  £r^ 

V 

The  extension  of  the  radius  parallel  to  the  magnetic  force 

_   153  JVq 
"  176ir   £  ' 


ifei^E^rA^^^p^h'-'^Wp). 
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▼hile  the  radii  perpendicular  to  this  undergo  the  compression 

27    J\ 


176ir   E  ' 

[1321.]  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  EirchhofF  refers  to  the 
great  variations  in  the  value  of  tc:  see  our  Art.  1314.  He  points 
out  that  the  uniform  magnetic  force  might  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  iron  sphere  in  the  axis  of  a  coil,  but  that  the  extension  of 
the  radius  in  the  direction  of  this  axis  would  probably  be  far 
too  small  to  be  capable  of  measurement.  Finally  he  refers  to 
Joule's  measurement  in  1846  of  the  extension  of  an  iron  bar 
placed  in  such  a  coil  :  see  our  Art.  688. 

Shelford  Bidwell  has,  however,  shown  that  an  iron  bar  will 
shorten  when  the  magnetising  force  is  sufficiently  increased,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  application  of  Joule's  result  to 
Kirchhoff's  theory.  Further  J.  J.  Thomson  (Applications  of 
Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  p.  54)  has  shown  from 
Ewing's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  strain  and  magnetisation 
that  Kirchhoff's  results  in  the  previous  article  sometimes  give  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  strain  in  soft  iron,  the  chief  part  being 
really  due  to  the  terms  which  connect  the  intensity  of  magnetisa- 
tion with  the  strain  (compare  the  kf  and  k''  of  equation  (iii)  of  our 
Art  1314).  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  these  matters  here  at 
length,  but  the  reader  is  warned  that  Eorchhoff's  results  are  not  a 
complete  representation  of  the  relations  between  magnetism  and 
strain  brought  to  light  by  recent  experimental  researches. 


Section  IIL 


Clebsch^, 

[1322.]  The  first  memoir  due  to  Clebsch  is  entitled :  Ueher  die 
Gleichgeunchtsjigur  eines  biegsctmen  Fadens,  Crelles  Journal  fiir  die 
reineu.  angetoandte  Maihematik,     Bd.  57,  1860,  S.  93-110. 

^  For  an  acoonnt  of  Clebsch's  life  and  work  see  the  Mathematitche  AnnaUn 
fonnded  by  him,  Bd.  vi.  S.  197-202  and  Bd.  vii.  S.  1-55.  Clebsoh  died  Nov.  7, 
1878,  aged  89. 

8—2 
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^  1-7  of  this  memoir  are  occupied  with  the  equilibrium  of  an 
inexiensible  but  flexible  string;  §  1  gives  the  geneml  equations  (S. 
93-5) ;  §  2  deals  with  a  uniform  heavy  chain  (S.  95) ;  §  3  considers  the 
equilibrium  of  a  string  under  the  action  of  '  centrifugal  force '  produced 
by  rotation;  a  solution  is  obtained  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions  (S. 
95-101);  §4  supposes  the  string  constrained  to  remain  on  a  given 
surface  (S.  101-2),  while  ^  5-7  take  the  special  cases  of  any  surface  ot 
revolution,  a  sphere,  and  a  string  on  a  sphere  under  the  action  of  centri- 
fugal force  due  to  rotation  respectively  (S.  102-7).  The  equations  are 
integrated  by  a  process  due  to  Jacobi. 

[1323.]  The  remaining  sections  of  the  memoir  deal  more  closely 
with  our  subject.  §  8  is  entitled :  GUichgewicht  diinner  elastiacher 
Fad^n  (S.  107-9).  Clebsch  supposes  a  force-function  to  exist  and  the 
cross-section  to  be  so  small  that  the  string  is  perfectly  flexible  as  well 
as  elastic.     He  obtains  his  equations  by  making  the  integral 

taken  throughout  the  length  a-  of  the  string  a  minimum,  E  being  the 
stretch-modulus,  8  the  stretch  in  the  element  da,  and  U  the  correspond- 
ing foroe-function  per  unit  length  of  da.  Clebsch  reduces  the  general 
solution  to  the  discovery  of  a  solution  V  of  the  partial  differential 
equation : 

The  last  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled :   Gleichgewicht  eines 

diinnen    ekuUschen    Fadens  unter    dem    Einfluss    der    Schwere    (S. 

109-110).  The  statement  is  so  brief  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  this  last  section. 

[1324.]  Thearie  der  circiUarpokmsirenden  Afedien.  CreUes  Jownial 
fur  reine  u,  migeuxmdte  Mathematik,  Bd.  57,  1860,  S.  319-358.  This 
memoir  does  not  properly  proceed  from  an  elastic  hypothesis,  and  the 
necessary  optical  terms  are  introduced  into  the  equations  by  assuming 
a  type  of  intermolecular  force  which  has  not  received  any  physical 
explanation.     Thus  Clebsch's  hypothesis  is  the  following  (S.  322-3) : 

Nehmen  wir  an  dass  zwar  in  jedem  Augenblick  die  MolecUle  sich  nach  einer 
Function  f(r)  der  Entfemim^  anzieheu,  dass  aber  ausserdem  durch  die 
Bewegune  selbst  auf  irgend  erne  Weise  in  denselben  in  jedem  Augenblick 
eine  (nicht  wieder  verschwindende)  Kraft  erregt  wird,  welche  senlorecht 
cerichtet  seiu  soil  gegen  eine  der  Verbindimgslinie  imd  der  relativen  Qeschwin- 
digkeit  gleichzeitig  paraUele  Ebene. 

Further : 

Dass  die  gedachte,  in  jedem  Augenblick  entstehende  Kraft  proportional 
ist  einer  Function  der  relativen  Entfimiung  /^(r)  und  derjenigen  CJomponenten 
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...der  relativen  Geschwindigkeit,  welche  g^en  die  Verbindungslinie  senkrecht 
ist. 

The  resalting  equations  are  not  elastic  equations,  but  similar  to 
the  optical  equations  of  Cauchy,  MacCullagh  and  Neumann,  and  the 
methods  adopted  are  akin  to  those  of  the  tractate  on  optics  referred  to 
in  our  Art.  1391.  There  is  thus  no  need  to  consider  the  memoir  at 
length  under  the  history  of  elasticity. 

1325.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  work  entitled:  Theoris 
der  Elastidtdt  der  fester  Korper  von  Dr  A.  Clebsch,  Professor 
an  der  Polytechnischen  SchtUe  zu  Carlsruhe.  This  was  published 
in  large  octavo  at  Leipzig  in  1862,  and  contains  xi.  +  424  pages. 
The  preface  states  briefly  the  object  of  the  work  ;  this  may  be 
said  to  be  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  practical  studies  and 
applications  Accordingly  the  mathematical  processes  are  kept 
as  simple  and  elementary  as  possible ;  the  general  investigations 
given  by  Lam^  and  also  any  applications  to  the  theory  of  light 
are  omitted.  On  the  other  hand  the  researches  of  Saint- Yenant 
on  the  Flexure  and  Torsion  of  Prisms,  and  those  of  Kirchhoflf  with 
respect  to  very  slender  rods,  are  fully  considered.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts;  S.  1-189  treat  of  bodies  having  all 
their  dimensions  finite;  S.  190-355  treat  of  bodies  which  have 
one  dimension  or  two  dimensions  indefinitely  small;  S.  256-424 
are  devoted  to  applications.  The  work  is  subdivided  into  92 
sections. 

[Notwithstanding  Clebsch's  preface  and  his  position  at  Carls- 
ruhe his  book  is  certainly  not  suited  for  the  technicist;  the 
slightest  comparison  of  his  pages  with  those,  for  example,  of  his 
successor  Grasshof  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  this  fact.  It  is 
to  the  mathematical  elastician  that  Clebsch  in  reality  appeals,  and 
the  chief  value  of  his  book  lies  in  the  novelty  of  his  analytical 
processes  and  his  solutions  of  new  elastic  problems.  Throughout 
the  work  Clebsch  practically  uses  only  the  equations  for  isotropic 
materials,  and  this  deprives  the  work  of  much  physical  and  tech- 
nical interest.  In  the  French  translation  due  to  Saint-Yenant  and 
Flamant,  suitable  distributions  of  elasticity  replace  this  isotropy 
of  the  original  work.  The  copious  notes  of  Saint- Yenant  and  the 
correction  of  many  of  the  innumerable  errata  of  the  original  so 
increase  the  value  of  the  translation,  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
for  the  future  Clebsch  will  be  chiefly  read  in  the  French  edition 
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(see  our  Arts.  298-400).  For  our  present  historical  purposes, 
however,  we  follow  the  original,  giving  under  the  letters  **  F.  Ey 
the  corresponding  pages  of  Saint- Venant's  version.] 

[1326.]  The  first  seventeen  sections  of  Clebsch  (S.  1-50 ;  F.  E. 
pp.  1-113)  contain  a  general  theory  of  elasticity,  which  does  not 
possess  much  novelty.  The  statements  on  S.  7  and  10  with  regard 
to  the  numerical  limits  of  the  elastic  constants^  are  only  true  for 
the  isotropic  materials  of  theory  and  not  for  the  usual  materials  of 
construction :  see  our  Arts.  169  {d)  and  308  (6).  The  definition 
of  the  elastic  limit,  S.  4,  requires  modification,  but  the  remark  on 
S.  3  as  to  the  fitness  of  excluding  caoutchouc  from  the  substances 
to  which  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  its  present  form  can  be  applied 
deserves  notice.  As  a  novelty  we  may  refer  to  S.  23-7,  where 
the  reader  will  find  Lamp's  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  and  the  stress- 
director-quadric  (see  our  Arts.  1008*  and  1059*)  expressed  in 
tangential  coordinates',  the  analysis  has  probably  more  interest 
than  the  result  practical  valua 

The  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations  is  practically  as- 
sumed by  Clebsch,  as  he  appeals  to  a  mathematical  process  and 
not  to  experimental  facts :  see  our  Arts.  928*,  1051*,  1064*,  and 
299. 

Clebsch  terms  the  stresses  Spannungen  and  the  strains  Ver- 
schiebungen*,  he  uses  Zugkraft  also  in  the  sense  of  Spannung,  but 
it  would  I  think  be  better  to  confine  it  to  what  in  this  volume 
we  teim  tractions.  He  represents  the  stress  system  by  t^,  t^,  t„, 
^m»  hv  K%  ^^  ^^^  strains  by  a,  /8,  7,  <^,  x,  ^' 

[1327.]  Clebsch  next  passes  in  §  18  to  the  special  case  of  the 
equilibrium  of  a  hollow  spherical  shell  subjected  to  uniform 
surface-tractions.  This  has  been  fully  considered  by  other  writers 
(see  our  Arts.  1016*,  1093*,  123,  and  1201  (c)),  and  their  results 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  Clebsch,  as  there  are  misprints 
in  his  work.  He  uses  also,  here,  as  throughout  his  book,  the 
maximum  stress  not  the  maximum  stretch  to  suggest  iiie  fail-limit 
or  condition  of  rupture  :  see  our  Arts.  4  (7),  5,  169  (c)  and  320-1. 

The  following  section  §  19  (S.  55-61)  deals  with  the  radial 

^  Glebsoh  uses  /ti  for  oar  97  and  F  for  oar  ^ ;  he  oses  £,  as  we  do,  for  the  Btretoh- 
modalas. 

'  He  also  oseB  Vertckiebungen  ocoasionally  for  the  sH/Ut  e.g.  S.  25. 
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vibrations  of  a  sphere,  and  does  not  add  much  to  Foisson's  treat- 
ment of  the  like  problem  in  his  memoir  of  1829 :  see  our  Arts. 
449*-463*. 

These  sections  occupy  S.  114-126  of  F.  E. 

[1328.]  The  next  subject  to  which  Clebsch  turns  is  of  more 
interest  §  20  (S.  62-67 ;  F.  E.  pp.  126-132)  is  entitled :  Ueher 
die  Wurzeln  der  transscenderUen  Oleichungen,  welche  die  Unter- 
mchung  von  Schwingungen  elastischer  Korper  mit  sich  fiihrt,  and 
its  object  18  to  show  the  reality  of  the  roots,  or  the  stability  of 
the  small  vibrational  motions.  I  reproduce  the  substance  of 
Cleb8ch*s  investigation  here,  as  it  appears  to  be  original,  and 
is  of  considerable  importance. 

1329.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  small  vibrations  the  values  of  the 
shifts  Uy  v,fv  can  be  expressed  in  series  of  simple  harmonic  form.  Thus 
we  may  put 

u  =  Uiemkit  +  u^aiikji  +  u^smk^+ 

+  tfi'cos  kit  +  u^'oos  k^  +  u^'coa  k^t-h , 

with  similar  expressions  for  v  and  w.  But  as  the  treatment  of  the 
terms  which  involve  cosines  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  terms  which 
involve  sinea^  we  will  omit  the  cosines  entirely.     Hence  we  take 

u=  Ui  sin  ^<  +  v,  sin  A:,^  +  u,  sin  A^  + 

V  =  Vi  sin  k^t  +  Vf  sin  k^  +v^  sin  k^-^ 

w^Wiainkit  +t09  sinA:,^  +«'^sin  k^t-^ 

Now  similarly  each  of  the  six  elastic  stresses  will  take  the  form  of 
such  a  series ;  we  will  thus  suppose  that  corresponding  to 

t^i^sinA;^^,     Vf^^nk^t,    tv^sm  kf^t, 

we  have  for  the  three  tractions : 

Vi  sin  k^t^     vs  sin  k^t^     v,  sin  k^^t^ 
and  for  the  three  shears : 

Tj  sin  k^t,     r,  sin  k^t,     r,  sin  k^^t 

Then  substituting  in  the  body  stress-equations,  and  supposing  no 
external  forces  to  act,  we  have 

-  ,         dvi      dr^     dr^   \ 

-^•"-'i^i^'i'} «■ 
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The  values  of  Vi,  V3,...are  connected  with  u^,  v„,  i&^  by  the  same 
relations  as  the  stresses  are  connected  with  the  strains.  Also  we  have 
the  following  equations  holding  at  the  bounding  surfaces,  supposing 
there  to  be  no  load  and  a,  )3,  y  the  direction-angles  of  the  normal : 


Vj  cos  a  +  T,  cos  P  +  r^  cos  y  =  0,1 

T,cosa  +  VaCOS)8  +  TiCosy  =  0,^  (2). 

Tf  cos  a  +  Ti  cos  )3  +  F,  cos  y 


=  0, 


It  will  be  observed  that  (1)  and  (2)  are  derived  from  the  general  body 
and  surfiBkce  stress-equations;  each  of  these  equations  breaks  up  into 
sets  obtained  bj  considering  separately  the  terms  which  involve 

sinA^t,     sinA:,^ sin^n^, 


Now  let  u^,  v^)  tff^  correspond  to  sin  k^J  in  the  values  of  u,  v,  U7, 
where  k^  is  different  from  k^^.  Let  the  corresponding  forms  of  (1)  and 
(2)  be  what  we  get  by  putting  v  instead  of  v,  and  r  instead  of  r. 

Consider  the  triple  integral  extended  over  the  whole  body 

By  means  of  (1)  this  gives  at  once,  if  p  be  constant : 

Now  by  integration  by  parts,  the  triple  integral  can  be  transformed 
into  a  certain  double  integral  extending  over  the  boundaries,  and  a 
certain  triple  integral  extending  throughout  the  body;  the  double 
integral  vanishes  by  (2) ;  and  we  are  thus  left  with  the  result 

Now  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  this  result  has  been  obtained,  by 
applying  (1)  with  respect  to  t*,»,  v«,  w^  instead  of  with  respect  to 
u^y  v^j  U7„  we  obtain 

1330.     But  the  right-hand  members  of  the  last  two  equations  are 
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the  same.  For  we  know  that  there  is  a  certain  homogeneous  function 
of  the  second  degree  involving  the  six  quantities 

duj^     dv^     dw^ 

dx*     dz       dy  * 

dtt 
such   that   its  differential   coefficient  with   respect   to    j^  is   v^,   its 

dx 

differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  -j^  +  -^  is  Tj,  and  so  on ;  and 

in  like  manner  similar  considerations  hold  when  we  form  the  same 
fimction  of  the  six  quantities 

du^     dv^  ^  dw^ 
dx  '     dz        dy 

Hence  it  will  be  found,  as  asserted,  that  the  right-hand  members  of 
these  equations  are  the  sama     Thus  we  have 

and  since  k^  and  k^  are  different  it  follows  that  J  must  be  zero, 
that  is 

JSSi^m^n  +  v^v^  +  w^w^dasdydz^O (3). 

This  result  enables  us  to  show  that  the  quantities  k^^k^^ are 

all  reaL  For  suppose  one  of  them  were  of  the  form  p  +  q  J  —  l,  then 
another  would  be  of  the  form  p-qj-l',  let  then  u^^,  v^i,  to^i  cor- 
respond to  the  former,  and  u^,  v,^,  Wj^  to  the  latter.  Then  u^  and  u,^ 
will  be  conjugate  imaginary  expressions  of  the  forms  Pi  +  qiJ-l 
and  Pi  —  qitJ  —  l',  and  so  their  product  would  be  the  sum  of  two 
squares.  The  like  would  hold  for  v^v^^  and  for  w^w^;  and  thus  the 
integral  in  (3)  woidd  be  necessarily  a  positive  quantity,  and  so  could 
not  vanish  as  it  must  by  (3). 

Clebsch  then  proceeds  to  show  that  ki\  k^^ must  all  be  positive 

quantities.     For  put 

^  =  fff  K'  +  ^n  +  w»')  dxdydz, 

the  integral  extending  throughout  the  whole  body;  thus  J*  denotes 
what  J  would  become  if  we  put  Wn>  v„,  w^^  for  w^^,  v^,  w^  respectively. 
Then  transforming  this  as  we  did  J  we  get 

P*»V'  =  jJJ{v,^  + "^dxdydz 

=  2  IIJFdxdydz (4), 

where  F  is  that  homogeneous  function  of  the  six  quantities 

dtin     dv^     dw^ 

dx  *    dz       dy  ^ 

to  which  we  have  already  referred 
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Now  Glebsch  says,  in  substance,  that  the  right-hand  member  of  (4) 
must  be  a  positive  quantity.  It  is  really  the  strain-energy  corresponding 
to  certain  small  shifts ;  hence  since  T  is  necessarily  positive  it  follows 
from  (4)  that  k^  must  be  positive  also.  Clebsch  should  have  referred 
to  some  standard  treatise  on  Mechanics  for  the  proposition  which  he 
here  asserts  [see  our  Art.  1278];  his  own  words  after  arriving  at 
equation  (4)  are 

Das  negative  Differential  des  dreifachen  Int^rals  rechts  bedeutete  aber  die 
Arbeit,  welche  die  innem  Krafte  bei  einor  kleiiien  Verschiebung  leisten,  daher 
stellt  das  Integral  sell»t,  mit  entgegengesetzten  Zeichen  genommen,  die  Arbeit 
dar,  welche  die  innem  Krafte  leisten,  wenn  der  Eorper  aus  seiner  natiu'lichen 
Laee  verschoben  wird,  bis  er  die  Verschiebungen  m„,  i^„,  w„  erhalt.  Diese 
Arbeit  ist  ihrer  Natur  naoh  negativ,  genau  entgegengesetzt  der  ihr  eleichen 
jxxjitiven  Arbeit  der  ausscm  Krafte,  welche  zu  einer  solchen  Verschiebung 
nothwendig  ist  Das  dreifache  Integral  ist  also  nothwendig  poeitiv ;  aber 
auch  «/^,  welches  eine  Summe  positiver  Qlieder  ist,  daher  muss  denn  auch  k^ 
nothwendig  positiv  sein,  was  zu  beweisen  war  (S.  65-6). 

Clebsch  applies  the  results  obtained  to  the  problem  of  the  vibrating 
sphere  iu  order  to  justify  an  equation  there  assumed  to  be  true. 


1331.  The  twenty-first  section  consists  of  a  demonstration  that 
the  problem  of  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  is  a  determinate 
problem.  (S.  67-70;  F.  E.  S.  132-6.)  This  is  a  modification  of 
Kirchhoff's  proof:  see  our  Arts.  1255  and  1278. 

Suppose  if  possible  that  such  a  problem  admitted  two  solutions, 
one  in  which  the  shifts  are  u',  v\  w\  and  another  in  which  the  shifts 
are  u'\  v'\  w".  Write  down  the  body  and  surface  shift-equations,  first 
with  respect  to  u\  v\  \jo\  and  next  with  respect  to  w",  v\  w".  Make 
subtractions  of  corresponding  equations;  for  the  result  we  obtain 
equations  of  elastic  equilibrium,  with  no  applied /arces  whatever,  and 
where  the  displacements  are  denoted  by  u'  —  u'\  v'  — «",  to'  — w"  respec- 
tively :  it  is  our  object  to  show  that  the  displacements  in  this  case  must 
all  be  zero,  that  is 

w'-u"«0,    t7'-v"  =  0,     ii/-ti/'-0. 

If  this  be  shown  it  amounts  to  establishing  that  there  is  only  one 
solution  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  no  applied  forces  whatever  act^  and  let  us 
denote  the  shifts  as  usual,  by  u,  v,  w.  If  we  proceed  as  in  our  last 
article  we  have  results  like  those  obtained  there,  provided  we  put  k^ 
and  k^  zero ;  for  now  as  we  are  supposing  no  motion,  these  quantities 
do  not  occur.  Thus  corresponding  to  (4)  of  that  article  we  have 
now 

JfJFdxdydz  =  0 (1). 

But  this  integral  owing  to  its  physical  meaning  has  a  positive  value 
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tnd  cannot^  therefore,  be  zero  unless  F  be  zero.  This  can  only  be  the 
cise  when  all  the  yariables  in  F  vanish,  that  is  when  : 

*f  =  0    -=0    —  =  0  ) 

dv      dw  _  ^    dw     du  _^^    du     (^^  _f^ 
dz      dy       ^  dx      dz       ^   dy     dx~^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  equations  are  not  obtained  in  a  veiy 
convincing  manner :  compare  our  Art.  1278. 

The  values  of  u,  v,  to  which  satisfy  these  equations  are  of  the 
following  forms : 

t*  =  a  +  yy  -  jSz,     ^=6  +  02-^3^     w  =  c-\-Px--ay (3), 

where  a,  6,  c,  a,  p,  y  are  constants.  These  are  easily  shown  to  follow 
from  (2).  For  from  the  first  three  of  these  we  see  that  u  cannot 
mvolve  Xy  that  v  cannot  involve  y,  and  that  w  cannot  involve  z ;  then 
from  the  last  of  them  du/dy  cannot  involve  y^  and  from  the  fifth  of 
them  du/dz  cannot  involve  z:  in  this  way  the  assigned  formulae  are 
obtained. 

Now  the  equations  (3)  exhibit  only  such  motions  as  the  body  can 
take  as  a  tuhoUj  and  which  consequently  do  not  give  rise  to  any  relative 
shifts,  and  so  do  not  call  out  any  stresses.  For  a,  b^  c  correspond 
to  shifts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively  ;  a,  )3,  y  correspond 
to  a  small  rotation  of  the  body  round  a  straight  line  inclined  to  the  axes 
at  angles  whose  direction  cosines  are  proportional  to  a,  )3,  y  respectively. 
The  concluidon  is  that  any  problem  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  an 
elastic  body  becomes  perfectly  definite  if  we  exclude  all  such  shifts 
as  the  body  could  take  as  a  whole. 

[1332.]  S.  70-148  of  Clebsch's  treatise  are  occupied  with 
what  he  has  termed  Saint- Venant^s  Problem,  that  is  to  say  with 
the  torsion  and  flexure  of  prisms.  This  forms  Chapter  ii.  of  the 
French  edition  (pp.  137-294).  Clebsch's  treatment  is  very  in- 
structive, as  he  combines  in  one  investigation  the  general  results 
of  Saint-Venant's  two  classical  memoirs :  see  our  Arts.  1  and  69. 
At  the  same  time  the  slight  value  of  his  book  for  technical 
students  is  well  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  he  passes  over  all 
the  important  practical  examples  (the  elliptic  cross-section  alone 
excepted)  which  Saint-Yenant  has  given  of  his  theory  (see  our 
Arts.  18-49  and  87-97),  and  devotes  himself  especially  to  the 
case  of  a  prism  bounded  by  two  confocal  elliptic  cylinders.  The 
analysis  is  interesting,  but  the  practical  application  is  small.  We 
have  here  a  good  example  of  how  the  love  of  original  investigation 
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may  render  it  impossible  even  for  a  mathematician  of  genius  to 
write  a  textbook  especially  suitable  for  a  particular  class  of  students. 
In  this  respect  his  very  originality  may  handicap  him,  and  Clebsch's 
treatise  has  never  won  for  itself  the  same  type  of  readers  as  those 
of  Navier,  Lam^  or  Grashof :  see  our  Arts.  279*,  1043*. 

[1333.]  Clebsch  states  Saint- Venant's  Problem  in  the  following 
manner  (S.  72-3) : 

Welches  sind  die  Gleichgewichtszustande  eines  cylindrischen  Korpers, 
auf  dessen  cylindrische  Oberflache  keine  Krafte  wirken,  und  dessen 
Inneres  keinen  aussem  Kraflen  unterworfen  ist^  bei  welchen  die  den 
Korper  zusammensetzenden  Fasem  keinerlei  seitlichen  Dnick  erleiden. 
Welches  sind  die  Krafte,  welche  auf  die  freie  Endflache  wirken  miissen, 
um  dergleichen  Zustande  hervorzurufen. 

1334.  We  will  now  indicate  Clebsch's  method  of  investigating 
this  problem.  To  free  the  shifts  from  pure  translational  and 
rotational  terms  we  may  fix  a  point  in  the  body  and  a  linear  and 
a  planar  element  at  that  point.  This  Clebsch  does  in  the  following 
manner. 

Suppose  the  body  of  any  cylindrical  form.  Take  the  axis  of  :; 
parallel  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  originally  a  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy.  We  shall  suppose  that 
the  origin  is  a  fixed  point,  so  that  we  have  u  =  0,  v  =  0,  to  =  0  at  this 
pointy  that  is  where  x^yj  z  vanisL  For  a  point  in  the  plane  of  xy 
very  near  the  origin  the  displacements  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
respectively  may  be  denoted  by 

(S).'^^©.'^'  (I)/*^(|),'^'  ^£\^*(^Vy- 

Suppose  then  that  i-r-)  =0,  and  (;i-  )  =  0 ;  this  amoants  to  assuming 

that  an  infinitesimal  element  originally  in  the  plane  of  xy  remains 
in  that  plane,  or  that  there  is  no  rotation  round  an  axis  in  tiiat  plane. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  (-z-  ]  =  0 ;  then  there  is  no  motion  parallel 

to  the  axis  of  y  of  any  point  of  the  infinitesimal  element  which  is  on  the 
axis  of  Xy  and  so  there  can  be  no  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  xy. 

We  take  then  these  six  conditions  to  hold  when  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  2^  =  0: 

«=0,  .=0.  «,  =  0,  g=0.  ^=0,  g  =  0  (1). 

These  conditions  in  fact  make  the  six  constants  of  (3)  in  our  Art  1331, 
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DAinelj  a,  5,  c,  a,  )3,  y,  all  vaniBh.    The  six  conditions  might  be  assumed 

differentlj ;  thos  for  instance,  instead  of  -r-  ==  0  we  might  take  ;7-  =  0, 

keeping  all  the  others :  but  we  shall  adhere  to  the  form  adopted  in  (1). 
We  assume  that  no  body-force  whatever  acts ;  and  that  there  is  no 
load  on  the  curved  boundary  of  the  cylinder,  but  only  on  the  terminal 
cross-aections.  The  direct  problem  now  would  be  to  let  given  forces 
act  at  the  terminals  and  then  seek  to  determine  u^  v,  to ;  but  instead  of 
this  Clebsch  follows  Saint-Yenant  in  an  indirect  course.  He  proposes 
to  seek  the  conditions  that  must  hold,  and  the  forces  that  must  act  on 
the  body,  in  order  that  throughout  the  body  we  may  have 

The  assumptions  made  that  xr,  ^,  j^  shall  all  vanish  amount 
to  supposing  the  cylinder  to  consist  of  slender  fibres,  rectangular 
if  we  please,  and  that  these  fibres  exercise  on  each  other  no  stress 
perpendicular  to  their  length.  As  no  transversal  stress  exists  on  such 
a  fibre  we  must  have 

=-»t (^). 

,  du     dv  dw  .«. 

"•»  ^=^=-''& (^)- 

These  relations  flow  at  once  from  the  conditions 

««  =  0,     fj  =  0, 
as  we  see  from  Art.  78. 

The  condition  that  xy  —  O  leads  to 

du     do     ^  /.v 

Ty'-di^^ W- 

The  body-stress  equations  now  take  the  form 

^??  — 0    ^-0    ^     ^     ^^  —  c\  lf\\ 

dz  "   ^   dy  ~~   *   dx      dy      dz  ^     ^  '* 

Substitute  the  values  of  ylr,  «r,  m,  and  these  become,  supposing  the 
elasticity  to  have  a  planar  distribution  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism : 

dht     ^^_r^      (^*v     dhv 

'^'^dxdz"^'     cfe»  "^"^"^ ^^^' 


'E     ^  \  dho     dho     dhu     ^  ,^. 


(f-^) 


where  E,   fi  and  17  must  be   now   regarded   as   independent    elastic 
constants':   see  our  Arts.  310-3  and  321  (d), 

^  We  have  here  followed  Saint- Venant  in  extending  Clebsch's  resalts  to  a  planar 
elaatio  distribotion.    Clebsoh  sappoaes  the  body  iBotropic  and  therefore  haa  2  for  oar 
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The  conditions  relative  to  the  cylindrical  surface  reduce  to 

0  =  «jr  cos  p  +  pg  sLnpf 

*^*"*°     (S-'S)*^p-'(t+S)'^p=<' <«>> 

where  p  is  the  angle  that  the  outwardly  directed  normal  makes  with 
the  axis  of  ax 

1335.     The  twenty-third  section  proceeds  to  the  solution  of  the 
equations  just  obtained. 

The  equations  to  be  discussed  are  the  following : 

du  ^dv  _^       dw  ,  . 

d^'d^'^^dk     ^^^' 

du     dv 

dr^=' ^'^' 

rf'u      dHv      ^  ^^. 

-^^d^-^ <3>' 

dhf      dho 

M^^=^ <*>' 

dhu     dho     (E      «  \  d^w 
~d^^d^ 

Differentiate  (5)  with  respect  to  z ;  and  subtract  (3)  differentiated  with 
respect  to  a;,  and  (4)  differentiated  with  respect  to  y ;  thus 

':?_2«^^-   ^"^       —  =  0. 

,/x      "^ )  d^      d<icds^     dyda? 
Hence  by  (1)  we  find  : 

S?-" » 

Differentiate  (3)  with  respect  to  y,  and  (4)  with  respect  to  x^  and  add : 
thus 

dSi        d*v  d*w    ^  ^ 

dyds^     docds^        dxdydz~    ' 

the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  terms  vanishes  by  (2) ;  and  thus 

d^w 
———  =  0. 
dxdydz 

Differentiate  (5)  with  respect  to  z,  and  use  (6) ;  thus 

d^iv        dho  _  ^  ,^. 

a^  ^d^     ^^^' 


^-^*(f-'')s-» <')■ 


(: 
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Differentiate  (3)  with  respect  to  x,  and  (4)  with  respect  to  y;  the 
first  terms  are  equal  bj  (6),  and  we  have 

da^dz  "  dy^dz' 
Comparing  this  with  (7)  we  see  that 

<Pw       ^  dhv 

=  0,  3r^  =  0. 


dac^dz        '        dj^dz 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  following  differential  coefficients  of 

-r  most  vanish : 
dz 

dz^\dbi)'    d^\^)'    dp\^)'    ^b^y\dz)' 

On  account  of  the  first  three  of  these  dwjdz  cannot  contain  x,  y  or 
2  to  a  power  higher  than  the  first  \  and  on  account  of  the  last  dwjdz 
cannot  contain  xy :  hence 

—  =a  +  aia:  +  a^  +  «(6  +  6ia;  +  6ay)   (8). 

From  this  we  have  by  (1) 

-^  =  -1-  =  —  i7{a  +  0^05  +  Ojy  +  « (6  +  ft,a;  +  h^)}. 

Integrating  the  last  two  equations  we  get 

t*  =  -  ly  ^oa;  +  ^2"  +  ^V5y)  -  ^  (^  +  ^  +^2a5y)  +  4>  (y» «)» 

V  =  - ri\ay  +  c^xy -^-^j  -r^  z), 

where  ^  (y,  z)  denotes  some  function  of  y  and  z^  and  i^  (x,  z)  some 
function  of  x  and  «  :  these  muHt  now  be  determined. 
From  (3)  and  (4)  we  have 

dSt  ^         dS)  - 

thus  ^  and  i/r  do  not  involve  any  power  of  z  higher  than  the  third ;  also 
the  coefficients  of  2*  and  s^  are  constants  in  each. 

It  follows  from  (2),  combined  with  the  expressions  obtained  for  n 
and  Vy  that  y  in  ^  (y,  z)  and  x  in  \ff  (x,  z)  cannot  occur  to  a  power 
higher  than  the  second.     Thus  for  the  forms  of  <f>  and  i/r  we  obtain 

f  («, «)  =  a"  +  a,"*  +  0,' V  +  z  (b"  +  h^'x  +  6,' V)  -  f^  _  *^ . 

J  0 
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The  equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  now  fully  satisfied  by  the  values  of  u 
and  V  which  we  have  obtained.  Substitute  these  values  in  (2),  and  we 
find  that  the  following  relations  must  hold  among  the  constants : 

«a=^2'      ^^^2'      «i+«i=0. 

Put  Oj'  =  -  Oi"  =  Oo,  6/  =  -  6/'  =  fto ;  and  we  obtain  finally 

(X*  -  V*  \         /  5c*  — y*  \ 


y»-a:»> 


V  =  -  ly  ^oy  +  Oiicy  +  a,  ^  ^     j  -  i;«  Uy  +  fci^Jy  +  6.  ^^-g""  ) 


+  a"-aoa;  +  «(6"-6oa^)-'^-^j 


...(9). 


1336.  These  formulae  satisfy  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  they 
constitute  the  most  general  solution  of  them ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
fully  determine  u  and  v,  except  that  they  each  involve  some  arbitrary 
constants.  We  proceed  to  find  tv,  which  has  to  satisfy  (5)  and  (8). 
By  integrating  (8)  we  get 

where  F(Xy  y)  denotes  some  function  of  x  and  y.     Substitute  in  (5), 
then  we  get 

Assume 

/•  («,  y)  =  O  -  ( J  -  ,)  II  (a*  +  y»)  +  J.«y»  +  6rfeV}  +  «  -  6'*  -  6"y. 
▼here  Q  denotes  a  fanotion  of  a;  and  y ;  then  the  equation  becomes 

(10). 


This  equation  will  not  fully  determine  O;  as  we  shall  see,  the 
condition  holding  at  the  cylindrical  surface  will  aid  in  this.  Introduce 
now  the  expressions  found  for  u,  v,  U7  in  the  stresses,  and  we  have  the 
following  set  of  formulae : 
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u  and  V  aa  given  by  (9), 

»  =  5  (a  +  a^x  +  a^)  +  ^  (ft  +  ft,a?  +  ft^)  +  O 

«  =  0,     fJ  =  0,     «J  =  0, 

«  =  -^  {a  +  «,«  +  a^  +  ar  (ft  +  ftiflj  +  ftjy)}, 


\ 


ir 


=  u  1 


6^_6_a,_6, 


v^^{--hy 


■=u< 


»«=/« 


•2 


/E      \.         d(i[ 


y(ii). 


-M-*27y-6. 


^  +  (f-3,)a^ 


To  determine  O  we  have  equation  (10) ;  while  equation  (8)  of  our 
Art.  1334  now  becomes : 


cos;,|ft^--fta:.ft.  5 (- 


E 


-yb^ 


dx 


=  0 


(12). 


1337.  The  twenty-fourth  section  relates  to  the  functions  which 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  solution  of  Saint- Yenant's  problem. 

The  first  thing  to  be  shown  is  that  O  is  fully  determined  by  (10) 
and  (12).  If  there  were  two  different  forms  of  O  which  satisfied 
these  conditions,  then  their  difference  which  we  will  denote  by  €)  would 
satisfy  the  two  conditions  : 


(13), 


-j-5  +  -=-^  =  0,  at  every  point  of  the  cross-section  

dor      d/\^ 

M  d% 

ooBp -J-  +  sinp  -T-  =  0,  at  every  point  of  its  contour    . ..(14). 

Consider  now  the  following  integral   T  extended  over  the  whole 
croBR-section : 


= //{©'^  (ST) -*■ 


T.  E.  PT.  n. 


9 
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By  a  process  frequently  exemplified,  this  can  be  transforme<l  into 

where  ds  denotes  an  element  of  length  of  the  contour  of  the  cross- 
section,  the  first  integral  being  taken  round  the  whole  contour,  and 
the  second  over  the  whole  cross-section.  But  by  (13)  and  (14)  the 
light-hand  side  is  zero,  and  therefore  T  is  zero ;  but  this  cannot  l>o 
unless  d®/dx  and  d&jdy  vanish  at  every  point;  so  that  0  must  be  a 
conatcmL  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  values  of  Q  which  will  solve  our 
problem  can  differ  only  by  a  constant ;  so  that  if  we  add  the  condition 
that  O  shall  vanish  at  some  point,  as  for  instance  at  the  origin,  then  O  is 
fully  determined.  We  can  impose  this  condition  on  O  without  any  loss 
of  generality,  because  in  passing  from  /*  to  Q  in  Ait.  1336  we  have  in- 
troduced an  arbitrary  constant  c 

1338.  Thus  since  O  is  fully  determinate  any  form  which  we  can 
give  to  it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  (10)  and  (12)  of  the  preceding 
section  may  l)e  taken  as  the  necessary  form.     Assume  then 

where  B^  B^^  B^^  J9,  all  separately  satisfy  (10);  and  let  us  add  the 
following  special  conditions  round  the  contour,  so  that  (12)  may  be 
satisfied : 

dB  dB  ,  (E\,  .      , 

^cos;> 4-  ^- sin;>  =  ^g- j  {xom'p  +  ysm;^), 

dB^  dB^  . 

-^coB/?  +--7-^sm;>  =  a5sm/}-  y  cos;>, 


L  ...(15). 


dB,  dB,.       n^^{f-^vy  .E     ^      . 

dB,  dB,.  ^^{j-^^y  .  .E      X 

.£co^p^-—  »mp=  ^  Hmp  +  {^--rj^xycosp 

Thus  By  Bqj  /?|,  B,  are  fully  determinate ;  for  each  has  to  satisfy  the 
general  differential  equation  (13),  and  each  has  to  satisfy  round  the 
contour  the  appropriate  equation  from  (15). 

1339.     Clebsch  now  shows  that  6  must   be   zero.      Consider   the 
expression 

//  (~/^  "*"  rT" )  ^*^y>  taken  over  the  cross-section  ; 
this  must  be  zero  by  virtue  of  (10),  if  6  he  not  zero.     Integrate  the  first 
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texm  once  with  respect  to  x,  and  the  second  term  once  with  respect  to 
y ;  then  according  to  a  very  common  process  we  have : 


^=/{s*^p*f  ""^l*^- 


Bj  the  first  of  (15)  this  leads  to 

0  =  f(x  cos  p  +  y  sin/?)  efo. 

But  hy  such  a  process  as  we  have  just  indicated,  this  can  be 
dfduced  fit>m 

that  is  0  =  2jjdxdy ; 

bat  this  is  impossible,  for  the  integral  is  obviously  equal  to  double  the 
area  of  the  cross-section.  Thus  as  the  only  escape  from  this  contra- 
diction we  must  have  6  =  0. 

We  learn  then  that  the  solution  which  is  furnished  by  equations  (9) 
and  (11)  involves  only  the  constants  a^a^^ct^^ay  a'\  a^yh^j  6s,  h'j  b'\  6o,  c, 
which  all  enter  in  a  linear  form;  and  besides  these  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary.  For  the  function  Q  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  linear 
function  of  three  of  these  constants,  namely  6o,  6i,  b^,  and  involves 
nothing  else  which  is  indeterminate  for  a  given  cross-section.  But 
these  twelve  constants  will  i*educe  to  six^  if  we  make  use  of  the  six 
conditions  contained  in  (1)  of  our  Art.  1334.  These  conditions 
lead  to 

a'  =  0.   «"  =  0.  c  =  0.  «.  =  0.  6'  =  (f)^.  6"=(|)^. 

where  in  the  last  two  equations  the  subscript  0  indicates  that  we  are  to 
put  X  and  y  each  zero  after  differentiation. 

The  values  of  u,  v,  to  as  fiimished  by  equations  (9)  and  (11)  take 
then  the  following  simpler  forms : 

w  -  - 1;  joa;  +  a,  — ^  +  a^xA  -  rfz  jftj  — ^  +  Kxy\ 


\ 


.  fdQ\      a^z*     6i«» 


^-,{. 


j  -  ^  Ua 


y^-o* 


b^xyl 


2     ^'"^j    '^  r*   2 

w  =  «(o  +  €i,r  +  o^)  +  -  (V  +  h^)  '•\<2a'"y  (*i«^  +  *«?i^) 


v.. .(16). 


/ 


9—2 
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1340.  The  twenty-fifth  section  (8.  85-7)  proceeds  to  the  discussion 
of  the  solution. 

There  are  six  constants  in  the  solution  ;  we  may  then  suppose  them 
all  to  vanish  except  one,  and  so  obtain  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this 
constant.  This  Olebsch  proposes  to  do.  There  would  then  be  apparently 
six  cases  to  discuss,  but  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  it 
is  found  that  a  smaller  number  of  cases  is  sufficient. 

When  any  system  of  shifts  occurs  in  a  rod  there  are  two  point<« 
which  deserve  especial  attention.  We  may  determine  the  form 
assumed  by  a  *  fibre'  which  was  originally  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  z ;  and  we  may  determine  the  form  assumed  by  a  section 
which  was  originally  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  axis.  Suppose  now 
that  x'f  y\  z\  denote  the  coordinates  of  ia  point  of  which  the  original 
coordinates  were  ac^  y,  z;  then 

x'=x  +  Uf     ?/  =  y  +  v,     z'  =  Z'\-w   (1). 

Tn  order  to  determine  the  form  assumed  by  a  *  fibre  *  we  treat  x  and  y 
as  constant,  and  eliminate  z  between  these  tliree  equations.  Neglecting 
quantities  which  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  which  we  retain, 
this  amounts  to  putting  z'  for  z  in  u  and  v;  denote  the  results  thus 
obtained  by  u'  and  v*  respectively  :  then  we  obtain 

x'  =  x-^u\    y'  =  y  +  t?' (2). 

In  order  to  determine  the  form  assumed  by  a  cross-section  we  treat 
z  as  constant,  and  eliminate  x  and  y;  thb  amounts  approximately 
to  putting  X*  and  y'  for  x  and  y  respectively  in  w  :  and  the  result  may 
be  expressed  thus : 

z'  =  z-^w'  (3). 

1341.  As  the  first  case  to  be  considered  we  will  suppose  that  all 
the  constants  vanish  except  a;  then  equations  (16)  of  Art.  1339  reduce 
to 

M  =  — 1700,     v  =  —  ffayy     w  =  ctz. 

The  stresses  all  vanish  except  ««,  and  this  is  equal  to  Ea.  The 
rosult  corresponds  to  a  simple  longitudinal  traction*  Every  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  becomes  (1  +  a)  times  its  original  length,  while 
a  transverse  line  is  reduced  to  (1  —1^)  times  its  original  length. 


1342.  The  twenty-sixth  section  (S.  87—91)  continues  the  discussion 
of  the  results,  which  was  commenced  in  the  twenty-fifth  section. 

Suppose  that  all  the  constants  in  equations  (16)  of  our  Art.  1339 
vanish  except  o^  and  h^.     Then 


t 
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0  —  i^ey  («!  +  6,2)  +  a6,  (-^^  , 


\...(\). 


to 


■=»-''.{?- (i-')'^**-'(m-K'a} 


/ 


Farther  from  (11)  of  our  Art.  1336  : 

E 


XX 


==M*ii  - 


^  +  (f-3,;)^ 


jf« 


,(2). 


;  ...(3). 


=A{-(f-';)«^y+^} 

The  equations  (2)  of  Art  1336  then  become 

y =y-  iFy  («i  +  ^»')  +  A  (-^')^  J 

The  second  of  these  equations  represents  a  plane,  so  that  a  '  fibre ' 
which  was  originally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  remains  in  one 
plane ;  the  first  of  these  equations  is  that  to  the  projection  on  the 
plane  of  xz  of  the  curve  which  the  '  fibre '  becomes  ;  the  curve  is  one  of 
the  Hard  d^ree,  which  reduces  to  the  common  parabola  when  6|  is 
zero.  The  plane  denoted  by  the  second  equation  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a; ;  in  a  particular  case  this  plane  will  also  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  Zy  namely  when 

(dBA 

"^'^Kdyh  

for  then  the  equation  reduces  to 

y'  =  y(l-iya»,). 

Thus  the  'fibres'  which  remain  after  displacement  in  a  plane 
piuuilel  to  the  axis  originally  constituted  a  hy^ierbolic  cylinder  deter- 
mined by  (4). 

1343.  The  amount  of  the  bending  may  be  estimated  by  the  shift 
of  the  end  of  the  fibre  determined  by  a;  =  0,  y  =  0.     Suppose   I  the 


w, 


1  In  the  value  of  w  Clebsoh  has  ^   instead  of  our 


makes  his  dimeotfioiui  in  u  and  to  different:  the  mistake  prevails  through  his 
twenty-sixth  section. 
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leugth   of   the   cyliiidor\   and   u^,   r^,   tliu  corre8}K>nding  values  of  tc 
and  v;  then 


(5). 


Clebsch  albo  deals  (S.  88-91)  with  the  distorted  form  of  the  cross- 
section. 

If  instead  of  a^  bi  we  cause  all  the  constants  except  a,,  63  to  vanish 
we  obtain  precisely  similar  results  except  that  the  bending  now  takes 
plaoe  in  the  plane  yz, 

1344.  The  tweuty-seventh  section  (S.  91-4)  continues  the  discus- 
sion commenced  in  the  twenty-fifth. 

8ui)|K>8e  that  all  the  constants  in  equations  (16)  of  our  Art.  1339 
vanish  except  b^.     Then 

Further  from  (11)  of  our  Ait  133G  : 

--A(y+^7^j,    ^-  =  -A(^--^y'j,    -  =  0 (0. 

If  we  shift  the  origin  of  coordinates,  and  put  y^  for  y  -1-  ( --.  ^\  ,  and 

Xy  for  u:  -  (  -.-]  ,  the  values  of  u  aud  t;  become 
\dyjii 

and  then  we  see  tliat  they  correspond  to  a  tartfuni.  The  angle  which 
ex|)resses  the  amount  of  twisting  is  denoteil  by  ft^s,  and  so  it  varies 
i\s  z. 

Clebsch  shows  that  the  'fibres'  which  originally  were  on  the 
curved  surface  of  any  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r 

will  afler  strain  lie  on  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

He  says  with  respect  to  this  section  and  the  two  which  precede  it : 

80  sind  douu  boi  der  Discussion  diesor  Rosultatc  die  drei  Uauptformen, 
imter  wolchcn  oin  elastischor  Stab  sich  darstcllt,  sofort  zu  Anachauuug 

>  Clebsoh  uses  I  without  stating  what  it  means ;  and  he  seems  to  say  on  his  S. 
88  that  the  bending  takes  plaoe  in  the  plane  of  ce :  that  is  he  treats  ri  as  if  it  wen 
sero. 
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gekoiuincn  :  Augdehnmia^  Bieyuiw  und  Torsion,  Zugleich  i.st  fiir  die  aiinali- 
erode  Behaudluiig  wirklicher  Frobleme  eiu  sicherer  AuugaiigBpiinkt  gc- 
woDueD,  und  damit  die  Basis  gegeben,  auf  welche  eine  minder  strenge  Fort- 
cutwickliing  sich  stutzen  kann  (S.  94). 

[1345.]  The  whole  of  the  above  investigation  is  concise,  clear, 
and  instructive,  especially  from  the  mathematical  standpoint.  It 
gives  us  the  most  general  solution  of  the  differential  equations  of 
elasticity  subject  to  certain  conditions,  in  particular  the  vanishing 
of  the  stresses  xr,  7i  and  xi.  It  thus  embraces  Saint- Venant's 
results  both  for  flexure  and  torsion  and  throws  light  on  their 
mutual  relationship :  see  our  Arts.  17  and  82.  It  does  not  bring 
oat  to  the  student,  however,  quite  so  clearly  as  Saint-Venant's 
treatment  the  reason  for  these  assumptions  as  to  the  stresses,  and 
requires  therefore  to  be  supplemented  by  such  considerations  as 
we  have  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  77,  80  and  316-8.  See  also 
Saint-Venant's  GUimk,  pp.  174-190.  Certain  misprints  of  Clebsch's 
have  been  tacitly  corrected  in  our  reproduction. 

[1346.]  Clebsch's  twenty-eighth  section  is  entitled  :  Ange)wJi' 
erte  Anwendung  auf  wirkliche  Problenie  (S.  94-8,  F.  E.  pp.  169- 
174).  The  discussion  in  this  section  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bring 
out  fully  the  relationship  between  the  theoretical  surface  stresses 
and  such  loads  as  can  be  applied  in  practice.  Namely  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  apply  in  practice  any  distribution  of  force  which  can 
be  exactly  represented  by  theory,  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain 
statically  equivalent  systems  of  loading :  see  our  Arts.  8,  9,  21  and 
100. 

Clebsch  supposes  a  statical  system  given  by  the  force-componeiits 
A,  Bf  C  |)arallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  i/,  z  (origin  the  terminal,  z  =  0)  and 
a  couple  system  A',  ff,  C  about  those  axes,  a[)plied  to  the  terminal 
cnMS-section  z  =  l.  He  takes  the  axes  of  x  and  y  to  coincide  with  the 
principal  axes  of  inertia  of  a  cross-section,  and  we  may  write  : 

JJdxdy  =  ii},  jJ7?docdy=K^iii^  jjjfdxdy==K^io. 

By  the  aid  of  these  we  can  express  the  undetermined  constants  a,  h^^ 
^s»  <hi  ^>  ^0  ^  terms  of  Ay  B,  G,  A\  B^  C  as  is  done  by  Clebsch  on 
S.  98.  The  equations  he  gives  contain  integrals  involving  differentials 
of  O.  But  it  is  shown  in  the  following  or  twenty-ninth  section  (S.  99- 
102,  F,  E.  pp.  191-5)  that  although  O  may  not  have  been  determined 
these  integrals  can  be  determined  with  one  exception  in  terms  of  the 
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cro88-8ection  and  iiidependently  of  O.    Thus  C'lcbsch  deduces  the  follow- 
ing values  for  his  constants  (S.  102,  F.  E.  p.  194)  : 

ft,  =  BKEiOKi'),  a,  =  A  'l{EioKi% 


-  6,  ((C,'  +  Kj')  + 


i//(*f-yS*- 


(«)• 


Thus  a,  6i,  Oi,  6,,  a,  are  given  each  in  terms  of  a  single  element  of 
the  load  system,  but  h^  is  given  in  terms  of  three^  namely  C\  A  and  B, 
Clebsch  says  :  ''  nur  die  letzte  Gleichung  enthalt  dann  noch  sammtliche 
Grossen,  so  dass  \  sich  durch  alle  mit  Ausnahme  von  C  ausdiilckf 
This  seems  to  me  incorrect^  as  60  does  not  involve  A'  qx  B, 

[1347.]  The  thirtieth  section  is  entitled :  Symmetriache  QuerschnitUy 
and  occupies  S.  102-6  (F.  E.  pp.  198-202).  Here  Clebsch  investi- 
gates how  the  equations  of  our  previous  article  may  be  simplified  if  the 
cross-section  be  symmetrical  about  two  rectangular  axes.  Here  aftcT 
some  reductions  and  for  the  case  of  a  single  force  P  acting  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  x  at  the  centroid  of  the  terminal  cross-section,  2;=  /,  we  have: 


u  = 


i-{' 


aj»-y» 


dB; 


P     f  f^ 


,,       .      z'L     «"        (^BA\ 


w 


dBC 


=j^ci;;?f^-^l^-(2;i-'')^^^^^-K^')o}' 


_        U.P    (dB^        a? 


^<»K,n<fe"''2~(i*"^V2}' 


luP    (dB,      /E       \      I 
_        Px(l-z) 


X£    =  — 


0)^2 


...(9). 


These  values  should  be  compared  with  those  given  in  our  Arts.  17, 
83  and  84.  Clebsch  has  an  erroneous  value  of  tv  in  his  equations  (88) 
and  (89)  on  S.  105.  The  error  arises  from  the  wrong  value  of  to,  already 
referred  to  (Art.  1342,  /tn.)^  given  on  S.  87  in  equation  (75  a),  and 
its  influence  extends  to  S.  110  of  the  Treatise, 


[1348.1     The  following  seven   sections  may   be   dealt    with    more 
briefly.     They  occupy  S.  107-138;  F.  E,  pp.  202-252. 
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(a)  §  31  treats  the  case  of  the  prism  of  elliptic  cross-uection :  see 
Saint- Yenant's  results  in  our  Arts.  18  and  90.  There  are  errors  on 
S.  110. 

(6)  §  32.  General  remarks  ou  case  of  a  hollow  prism  with,  I 
tliink,  wrong  equations  for  c,  b\  and  V :  see  our  Art  49. 

(c)  §  33.  This  contains  I  believe  the  fir»t  introduction  of  what  are 
really  conjugate  functions  into  Saint- Venant's  problem.  Clebsch  trans- 
forms the  equations  for  O,  Le.  for  the  ^'s  (see  our  Arts.  1336  and  1338), 
into  curvilinear  coordinates  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section. 

The  investigation  has  since  been  more  elegantly  carried  out  by 
Thomson  and  Tait :  see  their  Treatise  on  NcUural  PhUosophy  2nd  Edn., 
Part  II.  pp.  250-3,  but  the  idea  is  due  to  Olebsch  :  see  our  Art  285. 

(d)  §  34.  This  develops  the  transformation  of  the  pi*eceding  section 
for  the  case  of  elliptic  coordinates. 

(e)  §  35  applies  the  whole  investigation  to  the  case  of  the  pure 
torsion  of  a  hollow  cylinder  the  section  of  which  is  bounded  by  two 
confocal  ellipses. 

If  the  confocal  ellipses  be  given  by 

7/r  +  04      w*  +  04 

Clebsch^  finds  for  the  value  of 

dBn       dB, 


y  = 


Thus  all  the  constants  of  the  problem  (see  our  Ai*t.  1344)  are  determined, 
and  60  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unit  length  of  cylinder  is  given  by  : 

C 

The  values  of  kj'  and  k,'  are  easily  expressible  in  terms  of  the  axes  of 
the  two  ellipses. 

This  result  may  be  compared  with  Saint- Venant's  for  a  hollow 
prism  bounded  by  similar  and  similarly  situated  elliptic  cylinders. 
Clebech's  analysis  is  interesting,  but  to  make  the  cross-section  with 
confocal  instead  of  similar  elliptic  boundaries  possesses  no  jmrticular 

^  Glebfloh  (and  Saint- Venant  editing  him,  p.  239)  have  8  instead  of  4  in  the 
denominator  of  /,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Clebsoh  further  drops  the  r  n 
the  numerator. 
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practical  advantages,  and  the  theoretical  results  are  far  more  com- 
plicated. See  also  Saiut-Venant's  note  on  the  subject  pp.  240-2  of 
his  edition  of  Clebsch. 

(/)  An  instructive  conclusion  can,  however,  be  drawn  from  Clebsch's 
i-esult  as  to  the  possibly  delusive  character  of  torsional  experiments  upon 
bars  which  are  not  absolutely  free  from  6a ws.  Suppose  the  inner  elliptic 
surface  to  reduce  to  a  thin  cavity  almost  coinciding  with  the  plane  area 
l>etween  the  focal  lines  of  the  outer  elliptic  surface.  We  thus  have  theo- 
retically a  fair  approximation  to  the  case  of  the  torsion  of  an  elliptic  bar 
with  a  flaw  along  its  axiit,  or  with  a  rotten  core,  a  not  infrequent  case  in 
castings.  If  M'(-C')  be  the  couple  required  to  produce  an  angle  of 
torsion  r  (=  ftp)  per  unit  length  of  a  bar  with  cross-section  and  semi-axes 

6  and  c  (=  Jw?  +  a^  and  vn*  +  a,),  we  easily  find  from  the  above  results 

by  putting  ^v?  +  0^  =  0  and  \/»w*  +  o©  =  n/6^  -  c\  that : 

M'  =  fATirbc  ~ — JT2 • 

If  ilf  be  the  couple  pix>ducing  the  same  torsional  angle  in  a  sound 
bar  of  the  same  dimensions  and  material  we  have  by  Art  1 8  : 

Thus  :  M^IM  =  (?^.-;H^1^)  . 

We  find  that  this  i*atio  varies  from  1  to  '75,  i.e.  : 

6/c=:l,  3f  =  M\ 

blc='2,  M='S6M\ 

b/c^'6,  M='SOM\ 

6/c  =  oc,  M='75M\ 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  determination  of  the  slide-moduhis 
from  torsional  expenments  on  cast  bars  may  be  liable  to  considerable 
error,  if  thei'e  be  flaws,  as  so  frequently  hap|)ens,  in  the  core  of  the  bar. 

The  maximum  slide  cr  might  be  calculated  for  this  case  from  the 
formula  : 


b 


and  its  value  compared  with  that  given  for  the  case  of  a  sound  bar  in 
Art  18.  The  analysb  would  be  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  result  with  Mr  Larmor's  conclusions: 
PhilosopfUcal  Magazine,  Vol.  33,  p.  70,  1892. 

(</)     In  §  36  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  FlasticitaUellipsoid  for  a 
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caite  like  the  present  when  the  three  stresses  xr,  fp  and  7i  are  zero. 
The  piincipal  tractions  are  now 


^"=f-\/" 


Obviously  T''  and  T"  are  always   of  opposite  sign,  or   one  princiiial 
traction  is  negative  and  the  other  positive. 

Clebsch  gives  an  elegant  geometrical  construction  for  determining 
the  pofdtion  of  the  ellipse  to  which  the  eUipsoid  reduces  and  so  the 
directions  of  the  principal  tractions.  Hb  consideration,  however,  of 
the  spot  at  which  the  danger  of  rupture  is  greatest  (S.  132)  seems  to 
me  invalid  as  it  is  based  on  a  maximum  stress  limit. 

(A)  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  §  37  entitled :  Grenzen  fur 
die  Grostte  der  dussern  Krqfle.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  section 
(8.  138,  F.  E,  p.  252)  contains  several  statements  which  do  not  seem  in 
accord  with  experience,  and  a  very  loose  conception  of  the  limit  of 
elasticity  as  well  as  of  the  different  practical  effects  of  pressure  and 
tn&ction  is  exhibited:   see  our  Arts.  164,  321  and  709-10. 

[1349.]  The  next  or  thirty-eighth  section  of  Clebsch's  Treatise 
is  entitled:  Vergleichang  viit  der  gewohnlichen  Tlieorie.  Crrundlagen 
fur  weitere  Anwendungeii  (S.  139-48 ;  F,  E,  pp.  283-94).  This 
compares  the  theory  just  developed  for  flexure  with  the  Bemoulli- 
Eulerian,  and  for  torsion  with  the  extension  of  Coulomb's  theory 
to  prisms  of  other  than  circular  cross-section.  Clebsch  criticises 
with  considerable  severity  the  earlier  theories.  He  remarks  that 
even  Saint- Venants  theory  only  covers  the  special  case  of  flexure 
in  which  constant  forces  act  upon  a  free  end  and  continues : 

Es  wird  eine  weitere  Aufgabc  der  strengen  Theorie  sein,  ahnliche 
Gieicbimgen  fiir  allgemeinere  Falle  aufzustellen.  Da  dies  inzwischen 
bisher  nicbt  gelungen  ist^  so  wird  man  einstweilen  jener  Gleichungen 
sich  auch  fortfahren  zu  bedienen,  wenn  das  Innere  des  Korpers  duix;h 
Rrafte  ergriffen  wird,  oder  wenn  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  des  Korpers 
Einzelkrafte  angreifen.  Man  wird  sich  aber  dabei  den  Mangel  an 
Strenge  nicht  verhehlen  diirfen.  In  einem  spatem  Abschnitt  wird  sich 
zeigen,  dass  fiir  selir  kleine  Querschnitte  dies  Verfahren  allerdings 
zulassig  ist  (S.  142,  F.  E.  p.  287). 

*  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  in  a  memoir,  the  first  part  of  which  is  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics^  June,  1889,  has  dealt  with  the  case  of  a 
unifonn  body-foroe  and  continuous  surfiaoe-load. 
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Clebsch's  remark  on  S.  142  as  to  a  failure  of  the  ordinary 
theory  does  not  seem  fuUy  justified.  The  theory  had  in  respect 
to  the  non-coincidence  of  loading  and  bending  planes  been  cor- 
rected by  Persy  in  1834  (Art  811*),  and  he  had  been  followed  by 
both  Saint* Venant  and  Bresse  with  full  consideration  of  this  very 
point.  Clebsch  while  reproducing  results  exactly  equivalent  to 
theirs  makes  no  reference  to  their  writings:  see  our  Arts.  1581*, 
14, 171, 177,  and  515. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  very  severe  criticism  of  that 
modification  of  the  torsion  theory  of  Coulomb,  which  supposes 
the  stretch  in  the  longitudinal  *  fibres '  of  a  prism  under  torsion 
can  affect  sensibly  its  torsional  moment.  I  can  only  suppose  the 
gewisse  Kreise  Clebsch  spends  his  satire  on  are  composed  of  the 
authors,  whose  papers  on  torsion  are  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  481, 
581  and  803.    The  criticism  is  severe,  but  perhaps  not  unjustified. 

[1850.]  S.  148-99  {F.  E.  pp.  295-374)  of  Clebsch's  work 
deal  with  the  subject  of  thick  plates,  the  edges  (not  the  faces) 
of  which  are  subjected  to  load.  I  believe  the  method  here, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  results,  are  original.  In  the  French 
edition  these  pages  appear  as  a  separate  chapter  entitled :  Plaques 
cCdpaisseur  quelcoaqae,  Clebsch  in  this  portion  of  his  work  applies 
the  semi-inverse  method  of  Saint- Veuant  (Arts.  3,  6,  9,  71,  eta)  to 
the  problem  of  thick  plates.  Suppose  the  normal  to  the  plane 
faces  of  the  plate  to  be  taken  as  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z, 
and  the  plane  of  a;,  y  to  be  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate.  Then 
Clebsch  assunies: 

Tx  =  7*  =  MZ  =  0 (1), 

i.e.  he  causes  the  other  three  stresses  to  vanish,  not  those  assumed 
by  Saint- Venant  for  his  rod  problem  :  see  our  Art.  1334.     Besides 
no  load  on  the  faces  of  the  plate  Clebsch  supposes  no  bjdy -forces, 
and  he  then  inquires  what  solutions  of  the  equations  of  elasticity 
are  possible  under  these  conditions  and  what  system  of  load  they 
connote  on  the  cylindrical  boundary  of  the  plate. 
With  regard  to  (1)  Clebsch  merely  writes  : 

Diese  Gleichungen  gelten  zunachst  nur  fur  die  Werthe  vou  z,  welche 
den  Grenzflachen  der  Platte  entsprechen.     Ich  werde  aber  uur  diejeni- 

fm  Zu8t&nde   uutersuchen,  fiir  welche  diese   Gleichungen   fiir  jcdeu 
unkt   der  Platte  erfuUt  siud.     Man  sieht^  d^ss  dann  jedenfidls  die 
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anf  die  cylindrischen  Seitenfiachen  wirkenden  Kr&fte  keine  der  z-Axe 
panillele,  also  zu  der  Platte  normale  Componente  liefem  dUrfen,  well 
sonst  wenigstenn  am  Rande  jene  Spannungen  nicht  verscliwinden 
waiden  (S.  149,  F,  E.  p.  296). 


[1361.]     The  body  stress-equations  are  now  obviously  : 

dx 


dxx     dxi     ^ 

+  -7-  =0, 
dy 


(h*      dy 


=  0 


(2). 


Following  Saint-Venanf  8  modification  of  Clebsch  and  supposing  the 
plate  to  possess  a  planar  distribution  of  isotropy,  we  have  to  use  the 
stress-strain  relations : 


^         du     J,,  dv      .,dw^      ,  fdv     dw\  \ 


^  _  f,du        dv     ,,  dw    ^  _  .  (dw     du\ 

•^       gh)l»  /7«i  ///»  V  iinf  z/"* 


dz 


MZ 


__  J,  fdu     dv\ 
\dx     dy) 


dw    ^      rfdu     dv\ 


dz 


9     'V 


■^i 


dx  '  ^  dy 
*du     dv 
dy 

where  a  =  ^f-vf :  see  our  Art.  114  and  117,  (6). 
Hence  we  have  by  (1) : 

dv     dw_^   dw     du_^   du     dv 
dz      dy  "    *  dx      dz  "    *  dx     dy 


\dx      dz) 


(3), 


dy     dx) 


c  dto 
d  dz 


(4), 


and  by  (2) : 

^(dhi     dht\      ..      .,.   d  (du     dv\       «  dho     ^ 

^/dh)     dS)\      ..      J,,,    d    (du     dv\      ^  dho 
From  (4)  and  (5)  by  eliminating  u,  v  we  find  : 


(5). 


dydz 


=  0 


i&>->'  i(S)=».  im-" («)■ 


Thus  w  must  be  of  the  form  : 


w 


(7), 


where  F  and  f  are  arbitrary  functions  of  x  and  y^  and  the  last  term  is 
taken  out  of  f  for  the  convenience  of  analysis. 

Differentiating  equations  (5)  with  regard  to  x  and  y  respectively, 
adding,  and  replacing  dujdx  +  dvjdy  in  it  by  its  value  from  the  third 
equation  of  (4),  we  find  by  aid  of  the  first  two  of  (6) : 


^(dvo\      d^  fdw\ 
do,?  \d^)  "*■  d^  \ih)  "  ^' 
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or  from  (7) : 

^^f=» <*)■ 

But  differentiating  the  third  of  (4)  with  regard  to  ;:;,  and  using  the  first 
two  of  (4),  we  have : 

d^w     (Uw  _^  c  dho 
^  "^  ^  ~  (?  ^  ' 

whence  from  (7) 

^.!^=0   (9). 

fix"     djf  ^  ^ 

Now  determine  u  and  v  from  the  first  two  of  (4)  and  we  have  : 


V  —  -  -: Z  I 


-^JI)-*' 


2    dX  \dx  «     .,  ,  (,y) 


s?  dF       /dt     ^c  y\      , 


dy        \dy 

where  ^  and  ^  are  arbitrary  functions  of  x,  y. 

Equations  (7)  and  (10)  satisfy  identically  the  first  two  equations  of 
(4) ;  the  third  equation  of  (4),  however,  introduces  a  relation  between 
^  and  ^.  Substitute  (10)  in  that  equation,  and  substitute  u,  v  and 
w  in  (5)  after  using  the  third  of  (4),  then  remembering  (8)  and  (9)  we 
find : 


(H), 


I- 


dx     dy      d'    '  » 

dhi,     d^     If?  ^A^^-(\ 
do^^  d^'^  it\f      V^'    ' 

d^^  dy^'^  d\f       ^)dy~ 

wbere  if  is  the  plate-modulus  ^2f^f'^  d'^jc :  see  our  Art  323. 
The  last  two  of  these  equations  evidently  contain  (8). 
EUminating  F  by  the  first  of  (11)  we  find   from   the   last   two 

ii^.       ^*f^^(f-)^-j 

anatioiia  (12)  and  (9)  suflice  to  determine  ^,  ^  and  f  and  so  solve  th( 
IjMhift  equations. 
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Any  values  therefore  of  ^  ^  and  ^  natisfying  (9)  and  (12)  give  the 
following  expressions  for  the  shifts : 


(13), 


"-72  W^  rf^/'*'*~'V^"  d"  T/ 'I 

c2\dxdy     di/)     ^       \dy     rT  2  /  ' 

2        c     \dx      dyj  d  4        ' 

provided  the  stresses  on  the  cylindrical  face  of  the  plate  be  given  by  : 

c        \dx^dy     dxdy^J    '^  \dy      dxj      "^   dxdy' 
where 


...(14). 


^'=^(//-/)? 


Saint- Venant  (p.  302)  pots  ri"l(\-ri')  for  rf'/c,  and  Cjri'  he  replaces  by 
another  constant  C"  (C  in  his  notation);  2f  he  puts  =^/(l+>y'), 
whence  he  finds,  since  %f+f'-  d^jc  =  E'l{\  -  jf^) : 

7/^2//(l-i;'),  ^-2/=2/i;7(l-V), 


and 


r  =  (l+V)y. 


His  results  then  agree  with  Clebsch's  if  the  accents  be  removed  from  E 
and  riy  and  we  note  that  Clebsch's  fi  =  Saint- Venant's  and  our  i^ 
See  CHebsch,  S.  148-52  and  F,  E.  pp.  295-302. 

[1352.1  Clebsch  next  turns  to  the  boundary  conditions.  Suppose 
forces  X,  /  to  act  at  the  point  x,  y^  z  o(  the  cylindrical  boundary  and 
let  the  outwardly  measured  normal  make  an  angle  p  with  the  x  axis, 
then  we  must  have  : 

Z  =  j\r  cos  /?  +  xj  sin  />,  1 

=  xjt  COS/?  +  yy  sm p  j 

Now  the  stresses  contain  only  powers  of  is  up  to  the  second. 
Hence  X,  Y  must  be  of  the  form  : 


X=Xo  +  XjZ  -»-  X^\^ 
Y^Y,+  Y,z+Y^} 


(16). 
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Whence   we  obtain   as    the    bonndary-conditions    by   substituting 
(14)  in  (15): 


X.=  {Hf^.^H-2fm^p.fQ.^yn„ 


\ 


.(17). 


Here  are  six  equations  with  only  three  functions  4h  ^»  t  hence  the  six 
quantities  X^,  Tq,  Xi,  Fi,  X^,  F,  cannot  in  general  be  independent. 

[1353.1     Clebsch  now  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  these  separate 
results.     He  considers  first  the  terms: 


X^Xo-^X^,  Y=Y,+  Y^ 


(18). 


These  do  not  change  when  z  is  changed  to  - ;;;,  so  that  the  boundary 
forces  are  symmetrioal  about  the  mid  plane  of  the  plate.  The  condition 
of  the  plate  is  thus  stretch  without  flexure.  The  shifts  will  then  take 
the  forms : 

r  =  Vrt+v^.  j ^     '' 

Consider  first  the  terms  u^  and  %  only,  or  let  ii^-=Vi  =  0;  these  lead 
us  from  (13)  by  aid  of  (11)  almost  at  once  to  : 

dx      dy      *   dy      dx        ' 
where  k  and  k  are  constants. 


Hence  ?fo  =  ^  = — o~    "*"  ^> 

where  U,  V  are  solutions  of 

dU     (ir_^    ^-.^-0 
dx      dy       ^   dy      dx 


(20), 


(21). 
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(a)  Neglecting  TJ  and  V  for  a  time  we  note  that  in  t^o,  %>  ^^ 
terms  in  k  correspond  only  to  a  slight  rotation,  and  those  in  k  to  a 
ymforra  stretch  =  k/2  in  all  directions  parallel  to  the  mid-plane,  and 
since  »  =  0,  to  a  uniform  squeeze  perpendicular  to  it  equal  to  Kd'\c, 
The  load  necessary  to  produce  this  is  {H  -  f)  k  along  the  normal  at 
each  point  of  the  cylindrical  boundary. 

(6)  Neglecting  this  uniform  strain  and  turning  to  that  depending 
on  U  and  V  we  find  from  (21)  that 


J7+F>/rT  =  Xi(a:-yN/-l),| (22). 

J7-FV-l=xa(a:  +  yN/-l)) 


Hence  Xi  ^^^  Xs  ^^  ^^  assistance  of  the  k  terms  can  be  so  deter- 
mined as  to  solve  the  following  problem  : 

A  plate  is  to  be  so  stretched  by  forces  acting  on  its  cylindrical  boundary 
that  the  squeeze  normal  to  its  faces  shall  be  everywhere  uniform, 

i.e.  dw/<iz=  '-{d<f}/dx+d^ld^)cPlc=  -xd^lc, 

but  all  the  generators  of  the  cylindrical  surface  receive  arbitrary  shifts 
perpendicular  to  their  length. 

Clebsch  discusses  this  problem  on  S.  158-60,  and  investigates  the 
required  values  of  JT^,  Y^  for  arbitrary  shifts  when  the  cylindrical 
boundary  is  right  circular  in  §  42,  S.  160-4  (F.  E,  pp.  312-16).  The 
problem  is  of  more  analytic  than  practical  interest,  as  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  pull  out  the  edges  of  an  actual  plate  to  any  chosen 
change  of  form. 

[1354.]  The  following  section  is  of  more  practical  value.  It  is 
entitled  :  Anwendung  auf  angendherte  Losung  allgemeiner  Auf- 
gaben  (S.  164-6;  F.  K  pp.  316-19).  Clebsch  notes  that  the 
general  problem: — Given  the  load  on  the  cylindrical  boundary 
to  find  the  shifts  and  stresses  in  the  plate — is  not  solvable  under 
the  conditions  (1)  of  Art.  1350,  for  the  reason  we  have  given 
immediately  after  equation  (17)  in  our  Art.  1352.  Let  us,  however, 
suppose  the  plate  to  be  of  small  thickness  h,  and  let  us  apply  the 
principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  loads 
(see  our  Arts.  8,  9,  21, 100). 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  components  of  the  load  on  a  strip  hds  of  the 
cylindrical  boundary,  where  ds  is  an  element  of  the  contour  of  the  mid- 
plane.     Then  by  the  above  principle  we  have  from  (16)  : 

A^  Xdz^XJi  +  X^^,   B=  Tdz^YJi+Y^j^  „,(2S), 

J-hfi  ^^  J-hti  A  J 

T.  E.  PT,  n.  10 
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Hence  we  see  that  X^  and  Y^  do  not  occur,  and  further  that  the  six 
equations  (17)  reduce  really  to  two,  Le.  we  are  thrown  back  on  (15). 
We  have  indeed 

These  with  equation  (12)  fully  determine  ^  and  ^.  u^  v^  w  will 
then  be  found  by  retaining  only  the  terms  in  (13)  involving  <^ 
and  ^. 


[1355.]  In  the  following  section  (S.  167-^1 ;  F.  E.  pp.  319-33) 
Clebsch  solves  the  equations  of  the  previous  article  for  the  case 
of  a  circular  plate.  That  is  to  say  he  supposes  the  circular  plate 
stretched  by  any  system  of  load  parallel  to  the  mid-plane  imposed 
on  its  cylindrical  boundary.  The  solution  is  only  approximate, 
as  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of 
statically  equipollent  load  systems,  but  it  would  be  more  and  more 
nearly  true  as  the  thickness  of  the  plate  became  small  as  com- 
pared with  its  radius.  The  investigation  is  a  very  fine  piece 
of  analysis,  but  the  complexity  of  its  results  renders  it  of  little 
physical  value,  except  perhaps  in  some  one  or  two  special  cases, 
when  the  results  might  probably  be  reached  by  other  and  simpler 
processes.     Clebsch  concludes  with  the  remark : 

Es  ist  ohne  Zweifel  mdglich,  das  entsprechende  Problem  auch  fiir 
andre  Formen  der  Platte  zu  losen,  als  fur  die  hier  angenommene. 
Indess  wird  es  geniigen,  in  einem  Fall  Weg  und  Auflosung  vollstandig 
dargestellt  zu  haben,  zumal  schon  dieser  einfachste  Fall  nicht  ohne 
Yerwickelung  erscheint  (S.  181). 

[1356.]  §  45  of  the  treatise  (S.  181-4 ;  F.  E,  pp.  334-7)  is 
concerned  with  the  terms  corresponding  to  X^  and  F,  in  equa- 
tions (16). 
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We  have',  retaining  only  these  terms,  for  the  shifts : 


/df      c  Cy^ 


/<a      e  Ux\  /dt      e  C/y\   \ 


where 

and  for  the  stresses 


dH     dH 


(25), 


XX 


=  -2/.(S-C7),.7  =  -2/.(0-C'), 


(26). 


Here  the  stresses  all  change  sign  with  Zy  hence  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  edge  of  the  plate  are  equal  and  opposite  on  either  side  the  mid- 
plane.  Thus  the  character  of  the  above  solution  is  one  ofJUocure  by 
eoupleB.     In  the  mid-plane  itself  there  are  no  stresses. 

Clebsch  treats  (S.  183)  a  special  case  of  this,  namely  when  f  =  0.  This 
corresponds  to  the  case  we  have  dealt  with  in  our  Art.  323  where  the 
plane  fsces  become  paraboloids  of  revolution.  Saint-Yenant's  Note 
{F.  E.  pp.  337-68)  which  we  have  analysed  in  our  Arts.  323-37  treats 
the  whole  subject  much  more  fully  and  satisfactorily. 

[1367.]  The  values  of  X^  and  Fj  given  by  the  second  pair  of 
equations  (17)  are  not  perfectly  arbitrary,  as  there  is  only  one  function 
f  at  our  choice.  Hence  it  follows  that  Clebsch's  investigation  leads  to 
no  solution  of  the  problem  of  flexure  for  an  arbitrary  system  of  load 
omplee  round  the  boundary.  Clebsch  in  §  46  (S.  184-9 ;  F,  E,  pp. 
36£k74)  mentions  the  following  however  as  one  of  the  problems  which 
can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  (25)  and  (26) : 

Durch  passende,  in  der  angegebenen  Weise  wirkende  Krafbenaare  soil  die 
Platte  so  gebogen  werden,  dass  die  Peripherie  der  Mittelflache  nach  dcr 
Biegung  auf  eiuer  beliebig  vorgeschriebenen,  der  ursprtinglichen  Peripherie 
sdir  D&e  kommenden  Oberflache  liegt  (S.  185). 

Let  X  (^f  y,  s;)  =  0  be  the  given  surface,  then  we  must  have  in  the 
mid.  plane  at  the  contour  w  x  d)(Jdz  =  -  x*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  constcmt  C  is 
ekoteny  the  value  of  f  becomes  determinate.  Clebsch  works  out  the 
particular  case  of  a  circular  plate  (S.  186-8,  F,  E,  pp.  371-3). 


^  These  results  differ  from  Clebsch's.    The  errors  of  the  latter  are  corrected 
bj  Saint-Venant  (F.  E.  p.  884,  footnoU). 

10—2 
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He  notes  in  conclusion  that  the  value  of  the  dilatation  deduced  from 
(25)  for  any  form  of  plate  is 

^=c.(i-i). 

and  thus  is  independent  of  1  .Thus  there  is  only  one  way  of  solving 
the  above  problem,  when  we  attach  to  it  the  condition  that  there  shall 
be  no  dilatation  (Le.  C  —  0). 

The  problem  suggested  by  Clebsch  does  not  seem  one  capable  of 
practical  realisation  in  any  but  a  few  special  cases,  which  are  more 
easily  dealt  with  by  other  processes. 

With  this  section  Clebsch's  treatment  of  thick  plates  doses. 

[1358.]  S.  190-355  of  the  Treatise  are  entitled  :  Thsinie  elas- 
tischer  Korper,  deren  Dimensionen  zum  Theil  sehr  klein  (unend- 
lich  klein)  sind  (F.  E,  pp.  407-806).  The  first  separate  portion 
of  this  deals  with  thin  rods,  and  occupies  S.  192-263  {F.  E, 
pp.  409-631).  Of  this  S.  242-261  deal  with  the  vibrations  of 
such  rods.  The  second  separate  portion,  S.  264-355,  deals  with 
the  theory  of  thin  plates,  S.  331-55  being  especially  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  their  vibrations. 

Clebsch  attributes  the  first  exact  theory  of  bodies  having  one 
or  two  dimensions  very  small  to  Kirchhoflf  (see  our  Art.  1253),  and 
proposes  to  follow  his  methods  with  certain  modifications.  In 
particular  he  deals  only  with  homogeneous  isotropic  material 
This  restriction  is  removed  in  the  Annotated  Clebsch  of  Saint- 
Venant,  where  isotropy  is  assumed  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section 
only.  Clebsch  begins  his  general  investigations  with  the  statement 
of  Kirchhoflf 's  principle  which  we  have  cited  in  our  Art  1253, 
and  which  does  not  seem  to  me  so  obvious  as  both  Clebsch  and 
EirchhoflT  appear  to  consider  it 

[1359.]  §48  (S.  192-7)  of  the  Treatise  commences  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  thin  rod  of  uniform  cross-section, 
initially  straight  and  acted  upon  solely  by  terminal  loads.  Clebsch 
supposes  such  a  rod  built  up  of  small  elementary  cylinders  placed 
end  to  end,  and  only  acted  upon  at  their  terminals  by  the  elastic 
stresses  of  the  adjacent  elements.  To  each  such  cylinder  he  applies 
the  formulae  obtained  in  his  solution  of  Saint- Venant's  problem 
and  in  justification  of  this  he  remarks  : 

Zwar  waren  jene  Formeln  nur  bei  einer  gewissen  Yertheilung  der 
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Krafte  streng  rich  tig,  aus  welchen  jene  Componenten  und  Dreh- 
ungsmomente  sich  zusammensetzen.  Aber  die  dabei  eintretende  CJn- 
genaaigkeit  wird  ofienbar  urn  so  grosser,  je  grosser  der  Querschnitt 
iit,  und  wird  verschwindend  klein,  wenn  der  Querschnitt  selbst 
yerschwindeiid  klein  ist,  wie  in  dem  vorliegenden  Fall.  Wie  also 
aach  dann  in  Wirklichkeit  die  eintretenden  Spanuungen  ilber  den 
Qaerachnitt  vertheilt  seien,  imnier  wird  man  sie  sich  bis  auf  Grossen 
hoherer  Ordnung  so  vertheilt  denken  konnen,  wie  die  oben  in  dem  de 
Saint- Yenant'schen  Problem  erhaltenen  Formeln  sei  ergeben.  Man 
kann  also  jene  Formeln  sofort  auf  die  kleinen  Yerschiebungen  anwen- 
den,  welche  im  Innem  eines  der  gedachten  Elemente  aufbreten  (S. 
193). 

Now  the  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equi- 
pollent load  systems  here  appealed  to  depends  for  its  accuracy  on 
the  smallness  of  the  loaded  surface  as  compared  with  the  other 
dimensions  of  the  body;  i.e.,  if  2  be  the  length  and  6  a  linear 
dimension  of  the  cross-section  of  a  cylinder,  ejl  must  be  small  in 
all  practical  applications  of  Saint- Yenant's  results.  Hence  when 
Clebsch  applies  these  results  to  an  elementary  cylinder  of  length 
&,  we  must  have  ejia  small  in  order  that  the  application  may  be 
Intimate.  Now  Clebsch  takes  x,  y,  z  to  represent  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  in  an  elementary  cylinder  referred  to  axes  attached 
to  this  element,  thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  x  and  y  can  be  of  the 
\  order  e,  and  z,  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
;  cylinder,  can  be  of  the  order  hs.  Thus  z  must  be  capable  of 
'  taking  values  which  are  great  as  compared  with  e,  but  on  S.  195 
Clebsch  writes: 

ESs  ist  vor  allem  wichtig,  sich  fiber  die  Ordnung  der  in  diesen 
Formeln  auftretenden  Grossen  zu  orientiren.  Bezeichnen  wir  durch 
c  eine  Zahl,  welche  von  der  Ordnung  der  Querdimensionen  des  Stabes 
ist^  so  Bind  x^  y,  %  von  der  Ordnung  c. 

This  seems  to  me  a  grave  fault  in  Clebsch's  method  of 
approaching  KirchJwff*8  Problem,  He  assumes  x,  y,  z  all  of 
the  same  order  and  this  order  to  be  that  of  €,  but  if  he  is  to 
apply  the  results  of  Saint- Yenant's  problem,  ^,  yz  and  xz  can  be 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  a?,  xy  and  ^.  The  terms  retained  on 
Clebsch's  S.  197  do  not  thus  seem  necessarily  of  the  same  order. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  KirchhofiF  himself  adopts  a  diflferent 
mode  of  procedure.     He  obtains  equations  (see  our  Art.  1257)  for 
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the  internal  shifts  of  an  element  u,  v,  w,  which  are  true  indepen- 
dently of  the  hjrpothesis 

«*=  w  =  *y  =  0* 

(such  equations  are  in  part  given  by  Clebsch  on  S.  202).  He 
then  states  that  his  equations  agree  with  Saint-Venant's  if  this 
hjrpothesis  holds,  and  in  his  special  examples  assumes  it  to  hold:  see 
his  Oesammdte  Abhandltmgen,  S.  301  and  311,  and  the  Vorle- 
eungen,  S.  415,  416  and  423.  Thus  in  Kirchhoff's  investigations 
we  come  at  the  values  of  v,  v,  w  last,  and  on  a  clearly  stated 
hypothesis,  but  in  Clebsch's  we  have  apparently  perfectly  general 
values  given  for  u,  v,  w,  deduced  by  making  a  cylinder  of  finite 
cross-section  dwindle  to  one  of  infinitely  small  cross-section  ;  these 
values,  however,  are  in  reality  only  particular  cases  of  the  equations 
afterwards  given  on  S.  202,  and  they  are  obtained  by  diminishing 
indefinitely  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  their  application 
without  further  investigation  seems  to  me  illegitimate. 

In  order  the  better  to  exhibit  Clebsch's  procedure  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  deduces  and  expands  KirchhofF's  results,  I 
cite  in  the  following  article  Clebsch's  expressions  for  the  shifts 
in  an  element  deduced  from  the  values  he  has  obtained  in  his 
treatment  of  SaintrVenaivt's  Problem,  I  give  them,  however,  in 
my  own  notation  and  with  the  modifications  introduced  in  the 
French  Edition  for  a  planar  distribution  of  isotropy. 


[1360.]  Let  axes  x,  y,  z  he  chosen  in  an  element,  so  that  if  the 
rod  returns  to  its  imstrained  condition  the  z  axis  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  the  rod,  and  those  of  x  and  y  with  the  principal  axes  of  the  cross- 
section.  Suppose  for  simplicity  that  the  cross-section  is  symmetrical 
about  these  axes.  Then  let  w,  t?,  w?  be  the  shifts  referred  to  these 
axes  of  coordinates  of  a  point  a?,  y,  «,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  origin.  Let  F,  Q,  J?,  be  the  components  of  the  total 
statical  load  applied  parallel  to  these  axes  on  a  terminal  cross-sectiou, 
and  P\  Q\  E  the  moments  of  this  load  about  the  same  axes ;  let  co  be 
the  cross-section  and  K},  k^  its  swing-iudii  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
re8i)ectively  ;  let  E  be  the  lo7igiPudinal  stretch-modulus  of  the  rod,  17  the 
stretch-squeeze  ratio  for  a  longitudinal  stretch,  and  fi  the  slide-modulus 
parallel  to  the  cross-section,  then  Clebsch  finds  (S.  197)  : 


^  X  and  z  in  our  notation  are  interchanged  in  that  of  Kirohhoff's  Abhand- 
lungen. 


I 
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where 


(i). 


^=i(«.--'-i//(-t-f)-}. 

and  Bq^  Bi  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  determined  by  the  equations  of 
oar  Art  1338. 


Now  Clebsch  notes  that  k^,  k,  and  \  are  all  of  the  order  c,  and  he 
says  that  Xy  y,  z  are  of  the  same  order,  hence  in  the  first  place  he 
neglects  m  u,  v,  w  the  expressions  in  the  curled  and  in  the  square 
brackets,  i.e.  he  reiaina  only  the  first  line  of  each.  He  remarks  that  if 
R  is  much  greater  in  magnitude  than  the  other  forces,  then  the  terms 
in  curled  brackets  must  be  retained ;  if  P  and  Q  on  the  other  hand 
are  extremely  great  then  the  terms  in  square  brackets  must  be  retained 
(S.  197;  F.  E,  p.  415).  It  seems  to  me  that  equations  like  (i)  are 
better  deduced  as  special  solutions  of  the  equations  for  u^  v,  to  obtained 
in  the  following  section  on  the  express  assumption  that 

^ = w  =  3  =  0. 

[1361.]  In  the  following  section  Clebsch  deduces  KirchhofiTs 
equations  (ix)  of  our  Art.  1258.  Changing  the  x  on  the  left-hand 
of  these  equations  to  z^  and  on  the  right-hand  side  the  c  to  <r,  after 
transporting  it  to  the  third  equation ;  further  changing  g  to  r,  and  p 
to  r,,  we  have  Clebsch's  equations  of  S.  202  {F,  E,  p.  421)  in  his 
own  notation : 


du  dv 

dw 


r^z—  rxy 


t 


,(u). 
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Now  BuliBtitute  the  values  ot  ii,v,v>  from  (i)  in  (ii),  we  find  : 

«,'      L    \      2£'uK,'     E<oK*/      2£u(K,'J    I 


If  we  neglect  the  terms  m  square  brackets,  we  have  with  Clebsch  : 

<f-Jil{E.,)  f ^ 

Here  ir  is  by  previous  ttsaumptions  small  as  compared  with  r^ 
Further  we  suppose  P  and  Q  not  to  be  so  great  that  the  terms  i 
square  brackets  need  be  retained. 

Bat  suppose  P,  Q  are  so  great  that  these  terms  must  be  rebi 
then  since  r,  r,,  r,  are  not  functions  of  x  and  y,  it  is  obvious  tin 
equations  (ii)  can  no  longer  hold,  fint  to  obtain  (ii),  Kirchhol 
our  Art.  1258)  and  Clebsch  (8.  202)  not  only  neglect  it,  v,  to  c 
right  as  compared  with  x,  t/,  z  but  also  dajdt,  dvjtU,  dwjda.  The  i 
given  for  this  neglect  is  not  very  clearly  stated,  Saint-Venant  ho^ 
in  a  footnote  (F.  E.  pp.  420-2),  endeavour?  to  put  the  reason  f< 
neglect  of  the  s  fluxions  of  the  shifts  in  a  clearer  light.  He  sayi 
since  the  changes  in  u  are  continuous  and  never  very  rapid,  the  or 
dujtlg  for  example  is  (u,  —  u^jl  where  I  is  the  length  of  the  rod  and 
the  terminal  shifts  measured  from  axes  near  these  terminals ;  siii] 
dujdx  is  of  the  order  («'(  -  i*'o)//',  where  f  is  the  length  of  the 
elementary  cylinder  (Le.  d»),  and  u'r,  u'g  the  terminal  shifts.  No 
numerators,  he  says,  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  but 
infinitely  small  as  com|)ared  with  I,  whence  wu  may  neglect  the  *  flu 
as  compared  with  the  z  fluxions  of  the  shifts.  But  neither  01 
nor  Saint-Venant  fully  explains  why,  when  the  terms  in  P  and 
great,  tliu  above  reasoning  no  longer  holds  and  why  we  must 
retain  dujde,  dvjds,  dwjdi  in  the  equations  (ii).  Clebsch  merel} 
that  they  must  be  retained  it  P  and  Q  are  great,  and  that  then  the 
dr^jdt,  drjda  in  them  will  be  very  great  as  compared  with  i 
whence  he  says  it  follows  that: 

dr^^  _P_        dr,^ Q 

d»      EioK,''      ds         EuK^ 

I  imagine  that  these  equations  are  supposed  to  be  deduced  in  somi 
the  following  fashion  :  Sulistitute  the  values  of  f ,  Q',  S"  ^  s 
approximation  from  (i*)  in  the  last  equation  but  one  of  (i)  and  we 
w  -_  (r^  _  r,y)  t  +  rB,  +  a-g 
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Substitute  this,  remembering  that  r,,  r^  and  r  are  functions  of  8,  in 

cko     dw 

and  we  have : 


and  therefore : 


dr,_     P  dr,_        Q  dr^^ ^^^, 


ds      EiaK**         ds        EiOK^*'         da 

These  equations  do  not  seem  to  me  based  on  very  satisfactory 
reasoning,  supposing  the  above  to  he  really  the  method  of  finding  them 
which  Clebsch  hcui  in  view.  We  have  not  yet  shown  them  to  be 
consistent  with  the  first  two  equations  of  (iii)  when  we  introduce  the 
terms  du/ds  and  dv/ds  into  those  equations,  but  on  substitution  they 
will  he  found  to  be  so.  Kirchhoff  in  his  investigations  does  not  appear 
to  touch  upon  this  point,  although  the  equations  (v)  are  of  real 
importance  ^ 

[1362.]  Clebsch  gives  the  following  interpretation  of  the  first  two 
results  in  (v)'  (he  does  not  refer  to  the  third  one,  which  obviously 
denotes  the  constancy  of  the  torsion  along  the  length  of  the  rod)  : 

Diese  Erscheinung  hat  eine  einfache  Bedeutung.  Man  sieht  daraus,  dass 
der  Stab  im  AUgemeincn  bestrebt  sein  wird,  eine  Gestalt  anzunehmen,  in 
welcher  fUr  koinen  seiner  Querschnitte  die  seitlichen  Gesammtcomponenten 
unverhaltnissmassig  gross  werden.  1st  es  ihm  nicht  moglich  eine  derartige 
Gestalt  in  alien  seinen  Theilen  anzunehmen,  so  werden  gewisse  ausgezeichnete 
Punkte  auftreten,  in  denen  die  gegcn  die  Axe  des  Elements  senkrechten 
Krafte  P,  Q  vorwiegend  werden,  und  in  denen  dann  zugleich  eine  der  Grossen 
drjdsy  drjds  oder  beide  sehr  grosse  Werthe  erhalten.  Um  die  geometrische 
Bedeutimg  hiervon  einzusehen,  bemerke  man  nun,  dass  fiir  ^=0,  also  in  der 
Axe  des  Stabes  [rather  for  all  values  of  47,  y,  z]  nach  (i) : 

^d^^Qfl{Eu>K^=^  -r^,        cPt;/cfe«=  - P l{EwK^^)=^r^ (vi). 

Nun  ist  bereits  friiher  darauf  hin^ewieseii,  dass  die  Grossen  links  bis  auf  sehr 
kleinc  Gr(3B8en  die  reciproken  Kriimmungshalbmesser  derjenigen  Curven 
bedeuteu,  welche  man  aus  der  Projection  der  Schwerpunktslmio  auf  die 
durch  die  Axe  des  Elements  und  je  erne  Hauptaxe  des  Querschnitts  geleg^ten 
Ebenen  erhalt.  Eben  diese  Bedeutung  haben  also,  abgesehen  vom  Zeichen, 
r|  und  r^  Und  in  der  Nahe  jener  ausgezeichneten  Punkte  muss  also 
wenigstens  einer  dieser  Krllnmiungshalbmesser  sich  sehr  schnoll  andem,  da 
einer  wenigstens  von  den  Differentialquotienten  drjds^  drjds  verhaltniss- 
massig  gross  wird  (S.  203). 

^  Differentiating  the  first  two  of  (iv)  with  regard  to  j  and  osing  (▼),  we  have 

dF  d(y 

— =  Q,  and  -x*  =  -  -P-    These  express  that  for  the  thin  rod  in  this  case,  the  total 

shear  is  the  fluxion  of  the  bending-moment,  a  well-known  theorem  for  small  shifts 
which  forms  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  the  graphical  treatment  of  such  rods  t  see 
oar  Arts.  319  and  the  third  equation  of  Art.  6S4. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  as  simple  a  meaning  of  the  equations 
when  P^  Q  are  large  is  that  given  in  the  footnote  to  our  last  article. 

[1363.]  In  the  fiftieth  section  of  his  book  Clebsch  obtains  equations 
for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rod,  similar  to  those  of  Kirchhoff  cited  in  our 
Art.  1265  but  rather  more  generaL .  Let  the  total  stress  across  any 
cross-section  at  distance  8  from  a  termiual  be  given  in  relation  to  the 
axes  Xy  y,  z  chosen  as  in  our  Art.  1360  by  the  components  P,  Q,  R  at 
the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  and  the  couples  P',  Q\  R\  let 
X*y  7\  Z'  be  the  body-forces  acting  per  unit  of  volume  on  the  element 
dxdydSf  parallel  to  axes  x\  j/y  z'  fixed  in  space ;  further  let 


[dxdy,  F, 

j         w. 


w 


-=       A 


Y' 
Z' 


;  U[f|rUc&(£y...(vii), 


and  let  the  direction-cosine  system  of  x^  y,  z  with  regard  to  x\  y\  z'  be : 


x' 

y' 

t! 

X 

«1 

Px 

yi 

y 

z 

a« 

A 

1% 

a 

P 

y 

Then  Clebsch  obtains  the  following  system  of  equations'  from  purely 
statical  considerations : 

dl 


^  +  {rQ-T,R)  +a,U+p,V+y,W  ^0,^ 


^  +  (r^-r,Q)  +  aU+pr  +yW  =0, 


dF" 


} (viii). 


^  +  (rQ"  -r^)-Q  +  aU,  +  fir^  +  yW,=  0, 
^  +  (r,li'  -rF)  +  P-aU^-pr,-yW^  =  0, 

-aiJ7,-/s,r,-y,ir,  =  o  / 

*  We  use  here  as  in  Art.  1860  P,  Q,  B  tot  Clebseh's  A,  B,  C  io  distingniah  from 
the  J,  B,  C  of  our  Art,  1266. 
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Here  F,  Q^  By  P',  Q',  R  must  be  determined  by  equations  (iv)  and  (v) 
of  our  Art.  1361  and  r^,  r,,  r,  are  given  by 

da       ^   dB  dy 

'•—Si  *A  s*»  i- 

Compare  onr  Arts.  1257  and  1265. 

We  see  that  the  last  three  of  equations  (viii)  agree  with  KirchhoflTs 
equations  (xxiv)  of  our  Art.  1265,  if  we  put  U,  V,  W,  Ui,  Fj,  TTi, 
U^y  Fj,  W^,  zero,  or  suppose  no  body-forces;  further,  Rirchhoff's  equa- 
tions (xxiii)  are  easily  deducible  from  Clebsch's  first  three,  when  we  put 
U,  F,  W  »ro.     We  note  that  KirchhoflTa 

C^Py,^Qy,^Ry  ]  ^'^^' 

Kirch  hoflTs  equations  are  indeed  Clebsch's  (13)  on  S.  205. 
(This  section  in  the  F,  E,  occupies  pp.  424-30.) 

[1364.]  The  values  of  the  shifts  u,  v,  Wy  and  those  of  r,  r^,  r, 
obtained  in  our  Arts.  1360  and  1361  cannot  be  applied  to  the  equations 
of  the  previous  article,  since  they  were  obtained  on  the  assumption  of 
no  body-forces.  Clebsch  accordingly  in  the  following  section  deals  with 
the  case  of  no  body-forces ;  here  obviously  A,  B,  C  of  (x)  are  constants, 
hence  by  aid  of  (iv)  Clebsdi  puts  the  last  three  equations  into  the  form  : 

'^'J'+(x'-'^i')^i-i;;(^«i  +  ^A  +  C'yO  =  0,i (xi). 

These  agree  in  form  with  Euler's  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  heavy 
body  about  a  fixed  point,  and  thus  demonstrate  Kirchhoff's  elcuUco- 
kinelic  analogy  :  see  our  Arta  1267,  1270  and  1283,  (6). 

Clebsch  then  solves  in  general  terms  equations  (xi)  on  the  assumption 
that  Ay  By  C  are  zero,  or  that  the  terminals  of  the  rod  are  only  acted 
upon  by  couples.  The  general  type  of  the  solution  is  well-known  to 
students  of  dynamics :  see  Routh's  Treatise  on  Rigid  DynamicSy  1877, 
p.  404  or  Schell's  Theorie  der  Bewegnng,  Bd.  ii.,  1880,  S.  437-42.  The 
additional  matter  in  the  case  of  the  elastic  problem  is  the  determination 
of  the  direction  cosines  a,  fiy  y,  <kc.  in  terms  of  the  r's  and  hence  the 
total  shifts  in  terms  of  a.  See  Kirchhoff's  discussion  of  the  like  problem 
in  our  Art  1267.     This  section  occupies  S.  209-15  (F.  E.  pp.  430-7). 
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[1365.]  §  52  (S.  215-218 ;  F.  E.  pp.  437-40)  deals  with  the  case 
in  which  tne  cross-section  possesses  inertial  isotropj  (La  jc^  =  jc,)  and  the 
terminals  of  the  rod  are  acted  upon  solely  by  couples.  Clebsch  obtains  by 
a  simpler  process  than  that  in  the  original  memoir  of  Kirchhoff  (see  our 
Art.  1268)  the  equation  to  the  helix  due  to  a  given  system  of  couples. 
Compare  ike  results  of  Wantzel,  Binet  and  Saint- Yenant  referred  to  in 
our  Arts.  1240*  175*  1583*  1593*-5*  and  1606*-8* 

[1366.]  §  53  (S.  218-222;  F.  E.  pp.  440-6)  deals  with  the 
practically  interesting  case  of  flexure  in  a  plane  which  contains  a 
principal  axis  of  each  cross-section.  Olebsch  easily  deduces  the  equation 
of  the  ordinary  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  for  the  special  case  of  a  strut 
with  one  end  buiU-in  and  the  ot/ier,  or  loaded  end^/ree: 

EunK^  -^  ^^  C  am  <l> (^i)> 

where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  strained  and  unstrained  positions  of 
the  tangent  at  s,  and  C  is  the  longitudinal  load.  He  takes  a  first 
integral  of  this,  and  determines  by  an  ingenious  bit  of  analysis  on  S. 
221  (F,  E,  p.  444)  that  if  ^  be  the  length  of  the  strut,  we  must  have 
always : 


^w'Ei^rK 


EiOK^^^2' 


if  there  is  to  be  flexure. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  determination  of  the  shift  at  any  point 
of  the  axis  of  the  rod,  by  formulae  drawn  from  elliptic  functions. 

[1367.]  §  54  (S.  223-9 ;  F.  E.  pp.  446-54)  is  entitled : 
Zusaminenhang  mit  der  gewohnlichen  Theorie.  Kleine  Verschiehun- 
gen,  Clebsch  shows  very  clearly  how  KirchhoflF's  theory  leads  to 
results  agreeing  with  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  when  the 
total  shifts  are  small  In  particular  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
method  in  which  a  term  involving  strut-action,  due  to  a  consider- 
able longitudinal  load  (C7)  on  the  rod,  is  introduced  into  the 
flexure-equations.  We  do  not  cite  Clebsch's  results  here  but 
refer  to  our  Art  1373  for  the  more  complete  equations,  involving 
accelerational  terms. 

[1368.]  Clebsch  devotes  S.  229-42  {F.  E.  pp.  454-468)  to  the 
discussion  of  rods,  which  in  their  unstrained  condition  are  ctirved.  He 
deduces  the  requisite  equations  exactly  like  Kirchhoff*  (see  our  Art 
1264),  attributing  this  extension  of  the  theory  to  him. 

His  first  three  equations  (S.  231 ;    F.  E,  p.  457)  are  the  same  as 
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Kirchhoff's  (xxiii)  of  our  Art.  1265  with  the  introduction  of  the  bod j- 
foroe  terms  U^  F,  W  from  (vii),  i.e. : 

dA       --      ^        dB       jj.       ^        dC       -nr      e\  /    '"X 

_.  +  i7=o,    ;^  +  r=o,    ^  +  Jr=o (xiu), 

where  for  ^,  ^,  C  he  substitutes  their  values  from  (x).  These  equations 
hold  for  all  rods  whether  initially  carved  or  not. 

The  next  three  equations  on  the  same  page  are  obtained  from  the 
last  three  of  (^ii)  by  substituting 

for  P',  ^,  R  (see  equations  (iv)  of  our  Art.  1361),  where  ?*i,  ?,  and  f  are 
the  values  of  r^ ,  r,  and  r  as  defined  by  (ix)  hrfore  strain.  The  last  three 
equations  of  (viii)  with  these  substitutions^  we  will  term  for  purposes 
of  reference : 

equations (^^)- 

[1369.]  In  §  56  (S.  232-3 ;  F.  E.  pp.  457-9)  Clebsch  deals  with 
the  case  of  a  rod,  which  when  unstrained  has  a  curved  axis  lying  in  the 
plane  x'z'-,  this  plane  passes  through  a  principal  axis  of  each  cross-section. 
The  rod  is  supposed  to  be  without  body-forces  and  bent  solely  by  terminal 
couples  whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  ^  being  the  angle 
between  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  and  the  axis  of  z'  after  strain, 
^  the  value  before  strain,  and  the  terminal  « -  0  being  fixed,  Clebsch 
easily  deduces  for  the  strained  form  of  the  axis  of  the  rod : 

Q^  being  the  resultant  terminal  coupla 

[1370.1  In  §§  57  and  58  Olebsch  discusses  the  small  shifts  of 
originally  bent  rods  and  shows  how  the  equations  are  to  be  integrated 
(S.  233-242  ;  F.  E.  pp.  459-68).  This  portion  of  Clebsch's  work  seems 
wholly  original  and  very  valuable.     He  himself  remarks : 

Von  der  grOssten  Wichtigkeit  fiir  die  Anwendung  aber  ist  die  Ausstellung 
von  Formeln,  welche  sehr  kleine  Qestaltsveranderungen  lunsprlinglich  krummer 
Stabe  darstellen  (p.  233). 

Clebsch's  theory  depends  upon  the  recognition  that 

o'  =  o-a,  /3'  =  i8-j3,  r  =y-y,  etc., 

^  In  maldng  the  robstitntioDB,  it  muBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  r's  which 
appear  in  (viii)  are  not  themselves  to  be  replaced  by  (r  -  r)'8. 
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are  all  very  small  quantities,  bars  over  the  symbols  denoting  quantities 
before  strain.  Hence  he  easily  shows  that  the  nine  quantities  a\  jS',  y 
...can  be  expressed,  owing  to  the  six  relations  which  hold  between  the 
a,  Py  y...f  in  terms  of  three  variables  pi,  p,  and  p.  He  obtains  the 
following  formulae: 


(XV). 


<h=P^-p^9       <h=P^-pA       o!=PA-pi^if 
Pi=P2B-p^3f      Pi=P^i-Pi^y      P=P\Pt-piPu 

yi^Piy-pjty     y2=Pyi-Pi?y     y^Piy%-piJi 

Replacing r  by  1/p  and  substituting  a'  +  a,  )3  +  ft  y  +  y,  ©tc.  for  a,  )8,  y,... 
in  equations  (ix),  we  find  by  neglecting  products  of  uie  jo's  : 


1       1      dp^  ^p^ 
Pi     Jh      ds       P 

P 
■pa' 

1       I  _dp^_^p 
Pa      Pa       ^«       Pi 

Pi 
■p' 

1      I      dp  ^pi 
P      P      ds       Pi 

_Pi 
Pi 

\ 


(xvi). 


Here  pi,  p,  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  rod's  central  line  and  p 
is  its  radius  of  torsion  after  strain,  pi,  P2>  P  ^^®  corresponding  quantities 
before  strain. 

Their  differences  are  very  small  and  we  may  neglect  their  squares 
when  substituting  in  (xiv). 

Let  Aif  Biy  Ci  be  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  x\  y\  z' 
(Art  1363)  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  terminal  8  =  1  oi  the  rod,  then 
remembering  that  the  shifts  are  very  small,  we  can  easily  see  that 
Py  Qy  R  may  be  calculated  from  the  values  of  the  forces  in  the  unstrained 
position  of  the  rod,  or  they  are  given  by  three  equations  of  the  type : 

P  =  ai|V(i»  +  /5i[  Fife  +  7i  fVc?«  +  ^A  +  ^j5i  +  (7,7i (xvii), 

where  Uy  F,  W  have  the  values  given  in  (vii). 

Substituting  (xvi)  in  (xiv)  Clebsch  obtains  the  following  linear 
differential  equations  for  the  p\  the  coefficients  being  of  course  functions 
of*: 

dvi     ^%      ^  _ 


cfe  Pi  P 
dv  Vi  K- 
da     Ji^     Pi 


(xviii), 
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where  v^Jk^^  y^jf^y  y/)^  &i^  ^^6  three  differences  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
(xvi),  and 

r,  =  ^(P-5i/,-^r,-yfr,),  y (xix). 

To  obtain  the  shifts  u\  v\  w'  parallel  to  the  axes  a/,  y\  2^  of  a  point 
on  the  central  axis  of  the  rod,  we  have  : 

u'=  /  a(l  +<r)fl&-  I  ad8=  I   (a'  +  <ra)(fo 

Jo 
with  similar  expressions  for  i/  and  w'. 

In  (xx)  we  cannot  neglect  <r,  as  a\  ^,  y  are  themselves  small,  but  its 
value  is  at  once  known  from  <r  =  RI{Eia), 

[1371.]     To   integrate   the  above   system   of  equations,    we   have 
evidently  to  deal  with  two  similar  groups  of  the  types 

dvi     Vj      V 
^1  ,  Pa     P  _yi 

ds        p       p^      Ki*' 

Clebsch  solves  these  by  a  remarkably  graceful  analytical  process.  If 
the  end  «  =  0  of  the  rod  be  built-in,  and  i/i,  i/,,  if  be  the  moments  of 
the  external  load  at  the  other  end  8  =  1  round  the  axis  system  x,  y,  z 
attached  to  that  end,  then  he  finds  formulae  of  the  following  type : 

and  ^  or  A  is  to  be  found  from  /  by  changing  a  to  j8  or  y  respectively ; 
/>!  or  J?,  is  to  be  found  from  p  by  attaching  the  subscripts  1  or  2  to 
a,  j3,  y.     Further 

V  =  aa  +  6  j3  +  c^, 


where      a 


and  6  or  c  is  to  be  found  from  a  by  changing  a  to  )9  or  y  respectively ; 
Vi  or  F,  is  to  be  found  from  v  by  attaching  the  subscripts  1  or  2  to 

^  %  ?• 
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[1372.]  S.  242-261  of  Clebsch's  Treatise  are  devoted  to  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  thin  rods,  especially  to  the  cases  of  vibration  of 
straight  rods  {F,  E,  pp.  468-628). 

In  §  59  Clebsch  demonstrates  that  by  D'Alembert's  principle  the 
general  equations  of  motion  are  obtained  from  (viii)  by  replacing 

u,  V,  w,  u„  r„  w„  u,,  v„  w, 

respectively,  by 


i7-A«^,    r-Ao.^,  ir-A»^, 


^     r  -  A«,«  »^     W  -  Ao)K  '^' 


('fxi), 


U,-^W^,  n-A.«..^%    W,-A..,^^^ 


J 


where  A  is  the  density  of  the  rod,  and  i^  17,  ^  the  coordinates  of  a  ]>oint 
on  its  axis  referred  to  the  axes  a;',  y^,  z*  fixed  in  space. 

[1373.1  On  S.  246  {F,  E.  p.  473)  Clebsch  gives  the  complete  equa- 
tions for  the  motion  and  equilibrium  of  an  originally  straight  rod.  The 
notation  is  that  of  our  previous  articles :  see  in  particular  equations 
(vii),  (viii)  and  (x). 

(a)     For  transverse  vibrations : 

_,     .d*v     ^d*v     „     dWt     ,    dh)     .    .     d*v 
with  the  terminal  conditions  for  «  =  / : 

and  ^-".'fS')     =(n 


\d>?; 


It-It 


(-1 


^-•(SL--«" 


(b)     For  longitudinal  vibrations  : 


—    d^u)        ...  d^w 

^»^=-fr.A.^. 

with  the  terminal  condition  for  «  =  ^ : 


r^^  =c. 


^<^(; 
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(c)     For  torsional  vibrations  (1/p  =  dajds  =  -  d<f>/dz) : 

with  the  terminal  condition  for  ;s  =  ^ : 

The  last  terms  in  the  four  equations  of  (a),  depending  on  the  rotatory 
inertia  of  the  elements,  are  really  of  the  same  order,  namely  (e/Z)',  as  the 
terms  which  Clebsch  has  neglected  in  deducing  his  equations  for  thin 
rods ;  hence  the  method  by  which  he  brings  them  into  these  vibrational 
equations  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

Of  the  terms  in  the  longitudinal  force  0  in  the  same  equations 
Saint- Venant  remarks  (F,  E,  footnote  p.  475) : 

Ces  termes  sont  la  seule  uartie  r^Uement  influeute  que  Clebsch  ait  ajout^ 
aox  ^uations  connues  de  vibration  transversale. 

It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  true  that  equations  so  complete  in  form 
as  (a)  were  first  given  by  Clebsch,  but  Seebeck  in  his  memoir  of  1849 
introduced  the  term  due  to  longitudinal  traction  and  used  it  to  deduce 
N.  Savart's  theorem :  see  our  Art.  471. 

[1374.1  §  60  (S.  247-52;  F,  E,  pp.  475-80)  dealing  with  longi- 
tadinal  vibrations  contains  nothing  of  novelty. 

§  61  (S.  252-60,  F.  E.  pp.  480^^5^-490)  treats  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  straight  rods.  Clebsch  takes  the  general  equations  (a) 
&nd  starts  by  supposing  the  rod  pivoted  at  either  end.  He  discusses  the 
equation  which  gives  the  form  of  the  z  functions  in  the  solution, 
particularly  the  case  when  it  has  equal  roots  (S.  256 ;  F,  E.  p.  485). 
Having  retained  the  term  in  if,  he  is  able  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
a  rod,  a  stiff  string  and  a  flexible  tight  string  under  the  same  general 
analysis  :  see  our  remarks  on  Seebeck  in  Arts.  471-2. 

§  62  (S.  260-1  ;  F.  E,  p.  628)  briefly  refers  to  torsional  vibrations. 

§  63  (S.  261-3;  F,  E.  pp.  629-31)  gives  the  values  of  the  stresses 
for  the  case  of  a  very  thin  rod  initially  stiuight.  They  are  to  a  first 
approximation : 

CD  \  Ki'  If,-*  / 


_         ti  R  f       dBo\ 
''^"E^.^V'-lbi)' 


The  first  stress  agrees  for  a  special  case  with  the  value  given  by  the 
old  theory:  see  our  Arts.  815*  and  71;  the  second  two  stresses  are 
due  only  to  the  torsion,  and  coincide  with  the  values  first  given  by 
Saint- Yenant :  see  our  Arts.  17  and  1344. 

T.  E.  PT.  !!•  11 
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[1375.]  The  next  portion  of  Clebsch's  Treatise  (S.  264-355 ; 
F,  E.  pp.  632-806)  deals  with  thin  plates.  On  S.  264  is  the 
footnote  referring  to  the  services  of  Kirchhoff  and  Gehring,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  Art  1293.  On  S.  271  {F.  E.  p.  640)  Clebsch 
gives  equations  (64)  for  the  shifts  which  are  identical  with  those 
given  by  Kirchhoff  numbered  (ix)  in  our  Art.  1294. 

Now  take  the  expressions  (x)  found  by  Kirchhoff  for  the  strains  and 
substitute  them  in  the  values  of  the  stresses  given  in  our  Art.  1203  {h)  \ 
thus  allowing  the  plate  to  have  three  axes  of  elastic  symmetry,  we  find : 

xr  =  a  {qyZ  +  Ci)  +/'  (-  />jZ  +  o-j)  +  e'dwjdz^  J?  =  ddv^jdz^ 

V9-=f{qiZ+<ri)  +  b  {-p^-v  a-^-^d'dw^jdz^  €»  =  edujdz,  ■•••(>)» 

7s  =  e'  {qiZ  +  Ci)  +  cf  {-p^  +  o-j)  +  cdw^/dz,  ^  =/(-  ^PiZ  +  t)  , 

where  a  =  2/+/',     b  =  2d  +  d\     c  =  2<j  +  e'. 

Now  substitute  these  in  the  body-stress  equations,  the  body-forces  being 
by  Kirchhoff's  principle  negligible  (see  our  Art  1253),  and  we  find : 

(£V^  =  0,  dh^Jd^  =  0,  ^  =  0. 

Now  t«o,  Vq,  Wq  are  independent  of  x  and  y,  hence  7z  is  independent  of 
X  and  y ;  it  follows  therefore  that : 

dujdzj  dvjdz  and  IS  are  constants,  or  that  y?,  Tx  and  Tz  are  constants. 

But  these  stresses  are  supposed  to  vanish  at  the  burface,  hence : 

J«  =«*  =  *?  =  0 (ii). 

The  method  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  should  be  compared 
with  Kirchhoffs  reasoning :  see  our  Arts.  1294-5. 

Further  since  dujdz  =  dvJdz  =  0,  u^  and  v^  are  constants,  but  they 
are  to  vanish  for  2;  =  0,  therefore  we  have  them  both  zero.  Next  inte- 
grating «»  =  0,  to  find  tOo>  ''^  have, 

=  -  -  |(«'<ri  +  dtr^  z  +  {e'q^  -  dp^)  ^  | , 

no  constant  being  added  as  ti?^  is  to  vanish  with  2. 

We  can  now  write  down  the  shifts  and  stresses  completely,  i.a : 

u  —  —piyz  +  qizx  +  CiX  +  7y, 

V  =  -p^yz  —pizx  +  o-jy, 


w„ 


ti;  =  -|a:«+;?iajy+^V  --  {(«'^i  +  <^<^t)«  +  («Vi  "  ^>.)f}  » 
S?  =  (/'-  -^)  (o-i  +  S'i«)  +  (^  -  7)  (^«  -f^)> 


^  ...(iii). 


XJt  =p*  =»M  =0 
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These  equations   agree  with  the  values  given  in  the  French  Clebach 
(p.  643),  if  we  put  therein 

3«  =  o'i,  S6  =  o'a,  g  =  T,  r,  =  -^j,  «i  =  -p„  ri=-/?i. 

They  are  identical  with  Clebsch's  own  values  (S.  273),  if  we  put  his 
''j  =  -^ij  *i  =  -J'a»  ^i  =  — /^i  *i^<l  suppose  uniconstant  isotropj,  so  that 
our  /=  his  ^/{2(l+|i)},  our  a  -  <j'Vc  =  6  -  (T/c  =  his  E/(l-fi^\  our 
/'-(f«7c  =  his  fJ?/(l-fi*).  (Note  ClebecVs  fi  =  the  stretch-squeeze 
modulus,  our  i;.) 

Glebsch  makes  the  interesting  remark  that  the  values  of  u,  v,  to,  in 
(iii)  for  a  thin  plate  are  only  special  cases  of  those  we  have  found  in 
equations  (13)  of  our  Art  1351  for  the  thick  plate,  if  we  take  in  the  latter 

and  put  for  the  case  of  isotropy  in  the  plane  of  the  plate 

With  r^ard  to  the  range  within  which  equations  (iii)  are  applicable 
Clebsch  remarks : 

Das  Element  ist  nur  durch  Spannungskrafte  ergriffen,  welche  der  Ebene 
seiner  Mittelflache  parallel  sind,  und  durch  Kraftepaare,  deren  Axen  in  jener 
Ebene  li^en.  Man  darf  deswegen  nicht  sagen,  dass  die  Spannungen  oder  die 
auf  den  Rand  wirkenden  Krafte,  welche  eine  andere  Richtung  batten,  absolut 
Terschwinden  miissen ;  aber  sie  nehmen  Wcrthe  an,  vermoge  deren  sie  nur 
Venjchiebungen  hervorbringen,  welche  gegeniiber  den  andem  Verschiebungen 
von  einer  h5heren  Ordnuug  sind.  Es  ist  wichtig  dies  zii  bemerken  in  Bezug 
auf  die  Tragweite  der  hier  zu  entwickelnden  Formeln.  Denn  betrachten  wir 
den  Rand  der  Platte,  so  k6nnen  die  auf  denselben  wirkenden  Elrafte  entweder 
im  Stande  sein,  denselben  so  zu  biegen,  dass  die  aussem  Krafte  wirklich 
tangential  zur  Platte  wirken ;  und  in  diesem  Fall  ist  kein  Widerepruch 
vorhanden.  Ist  aber  dies  Dicht  der  Fall,  so  miissen  entweder  die  Krafte, 
welche  auf  den  Rand  wirken  und  gegen  denselben  senkrecht  sind,  selbst 
ausserst  klein  (QrOssen  h6herer  Ordnung)  werden,  oder  es  miissen  sich 
AuMnahmspunkte  der  Art  ergeben,  wie  sie  hier  nicht  behandelt  werden  soUen, 
und  in  welchen  eigenthlimliche  grosse  Kriimmungen  eintretcn  (S.  273-4). 

[1376.]  §  67  of  the  treatise  (S.  274-282 ;  F.  E.  pp.  645-656) 
shows  that,  when  the  shifts  are  finite,  the  approximate  form  of 
the  mid-plane  is  a  developable  surface:  see  our  Art  1297. 
Clebsch  discusses  this  developable  surface  at  considerable  length 
and  shows  that  its  introduction  leads  us  to  three  arbitrary 
functions  f^,  ly^,  f<,,  in  terms  of  which  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
problem  (o^;  jS,,  7,,  a,,  /S,,  7,.  «,,  /3„  7,,  f,  v*  K  in  Kirchhoff  s 
notation :  see  our  Art  1294)  can  be  expressed.    The  problem  then 

11—2 
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reduces  itself  to  the  discovery  of  these  three  arbitrary  functions  ; 
we  require,  however,  in  order  to  ascertain  them  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  of  an  element  of  the  plate. 

tl377.]  These  Clebsch  investigates  by  some  rather  lengthy  analysis 
is  ^68  and  69  (S.  282-94;  F.  E.  pp.  666-71).  In  the  first  of 
these  sections  he  applies  the  principle  of  virtual  work  to  determine  the 
relations  between  the  stresses  and  the  load  system  at  every  point  of  the 
mid-plane  and  at  every  point  of  its  contour  (equations  (88)  S.  289).  In 
the  latter  section  he  substitutes  the  values  obtained  in  (iii)  for  the 
stresses  in  these  equations.  For  every  point  of  the  mid-plane  we  have 
three  equations  to  be  satisfied.  These  in  Olebsch's  investigations  contain 
two  functions  Q^,  Q^  defined  by  two  additional  equations :  see  his  equa- 
tion (92),  S.  292.  These  equations  are  given  ^  in  the  French  edition 
for  three  axes  of  elastic  symmetry  as  (267)  on  p.  668,  and  for  isotropy 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate  as  (267  a)  on  the  same  paga  They  involve  fii*st 
fluxions  of  Ci,  0-2,  r  and  first  and  second  fluxions  of /?!,  /?,,  qi,  with  regard 
to  8i  and  8^  in  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1294.  The  contour  conditions,  five 
in  number,  involve  an  arbitrary  function  A  (in  Clebsch's  notation)  as  well 
as  the  above  Qi  and  Q,,  so  that  they  are  really  only  equivalent  to  four. 
They  are  given  by  Clebsch  as  (93)  on  S.  294,  or  with  a  more  general  dis- 
tribution of  elasticity  in  the  French  edition  as  (268)  on  pp.  670-1. 
These  equations  for  the  finite  shifts  of  thin  plates  are  too  complex  for 
reproduction  here,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  referring 
to  them.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  has  been  hitherto  no  practical 
application  of  them. 

[1378.]  In  §  70  (S.  295-9,  F.  E.  pp.  671-6)  Clebsch  indicates  the 
general  stages  by  which  the  problem  of  the  finite  shifts  of  thin  plates 
might  be  solved.     He  writes  of  it : 

Dieselbe  sondert  sich  in  drei  verschiedene  Theile.  Der  erste  Theil  hat  ziun 
Zweck  die  Bestimmung  der  abwickelbaron  Flache,  von  welcher  die  Mittel- 
flache  der  Platte  im  gebogeneu  Zustande  nur  sehr  wenig  abweicht.  Der 
zweite  Theil  beschaftigt  sich  sodann  mit  der  Aufsuchung  der  Dilatationen 
o-j,  cTj,  Tj,  welche  durch  die  aussem  Erafbe  hervorgerufen  werden  ;  der  dritte 
endlich  mit  den  Bestimmungen  der  kleineu  Abweichungen  der  wirklichen 
Qestalt  der  Mittelflache  von  der  gefundenen  abwickelbaren  Ilache  (S.  295). 

The  first  part  of  this  problem,  the  determination  of  the  developable 
surface  as  the  approximate  form  of  the  strained  mid-plane,  is  considered 
in  §  70.  In  §  71  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  problem, 
when  there  are  no  body-forces  and  the  load  on  any  element  of  the 

1  There  are  some  misprints.    In  (267),  read  in  third  equation  7  for  7,,  and  in 

(d'e'\         /      d'e'\ 
f )  for  (  f 1 .    In  (267  a)  a  factor  has  got 

inverted  and  then  transposed ;  the  term  in  carved  brackets  should  be 

S  {81  -  VrJ/afe  -Kl  -  iiO  ar,/aa. 
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contour  depends  only  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  element, 
is  especially  developed.  In  this  section  Clebsch  makes  a  slight  reference 
to  how  the  problem  of  the  finite  shifts  -of  a  plate,  whose  mid-surface  in 
the  unstrained  condition  has  the  form  of  a  developable  surface,  might 
be  approached  (S.  302). 

In  §  72  Clebsch  indicates  in  the  briefest  manner  how  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  problem  might  be  dealt  with.  He  concludes  with  the 
remark  : 

Ich  habe  hier  eine  karze  Skizze  von  der  Reihenfolge  der  Probleme 
entwickelt,  auf  welche  man  bei  der  Behandlung  des  Problems  endlicher 
Biegungen  sehr  dunner  Flatten  geflihrt  wird.  Nur  in  einem  einzigen  Falle 
kaim  man  ohne  Weiteres  vorschreiten,  um  die  vorgefuhrten  Probleme  selbst 
zu  untersuchen ;  dann  namlich,  wenn  die  endlichen  Biegungen  aufh5ren, 
and  Dur  die  an  die  ursprlingliche  Geetalt  der  Mittelflache  anzubringenden 
Correctiouen  aufzufinden  sind.  Dieser  Fall,  in  welchem  alle  Theile  der  Platte 
von  ihrer  urspriinglichen  Lage  nur  sehr  wenig  abweichen,  soil  jetzt  eingehender 
behandelt  werden  (S.  305). 

Id  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  problem  of  Clebsch's,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  elastic  principles  involved  are  simple  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  investigation  involves  no  great  difficulties,  but  that  the 
analysis  required  to  solve  even  simple  cases  promises  to  be  far  too 
complex  for  us  to  hope  by  aid  of  it  for  any  results  of  physical  or 
technical  value. 

[1379.]  §  72  is  entitled :  Kleine  Verschiebimgen  and  occupies 
S.  305-8  (F.  E,  pp.  684-9,  where  a  more  general  distribution 
of  elasticity  is  dealt  with).  Clebsch  deduces  from  his  general 
equations  the  two  equations  for  the  shifts  of  the  mid-plane  in  its  own 
plane  and  the  corresponding  contour-conditions  as  we  have  given 
them  in  our  Arts.  389  and  391,  except  that  he  neglects  the  surface 
load  on  the  plane  faces,  i.e.  the  terms 

(**)+,.  (**)-,»  (^)+.  ^^^  (^)-.- 

Further  he  gives  the  equation  for  the  transverse  shift  of  a  point 
on  the  mid-plane  and  the  two  contour-conditions  such  as  we  have 
given  them  in  our  Arts.  384-5,  390,  392-4  except  that  he  again 
disregards  the  surface  load.  His  equations  are  thus  more  general 
than  those  of  Kirchhoflf,  but  not  so  general  as  those  of  Saint- Venant. 
His  method  is  certainly  better  than  KirchhofF's  first  method ;  it  is 
not  so  concise  but  it  is  more  general  than  KirchhoflTs  second  method. 
As  depending  upon  the  theory  of  the  finite  shifts  of  thin  plates, 
it  is  more  cumbersome  than  the  method  by  which  Saint- Venant 
and  Boussinesq  have  deduced  still  more  general  results. 
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Clebsch  compares  these  equations  for  the  small  shifts  of  thin 
plates  with  those  he  has  obtained  for  the  case  of  thick  plates  (see 
our  Arts.  1351-2),  and  remarks  with  regard  to  the  first  system  of 
equations,  or  those  for  the  shifts  in  the  mid-plane : 

. .  .dass  68  genau  mit  den  Systemen  (11),  (14),  (15)  [of  our  Art.  1351-2] 
tibereinstimmt,  nur  dass  hier  noch  Glieder  auftreten,  welche  von  den 
aiif  das  Innere  wirkenden  Kraften  abhangen,  dass  hing^;en  diejenigen 
Glieder  feblen,  welche  dort  mit  hoberen  Potenzen  von  h  multiplicirt 
erschienen  (S.  307). 

ri380.]  In  §  74  (S.  309-19  ;  F.  E.  pp.  753-763)  we  have  the  case 
of  the  small  shifts  of  a  thin  circular  plato  in  its  own  plane  completely 
solved.  The  contour  of  the  plate  is  supposed  either  to  be  subjected  to  a 
given  system  of  forces  or  to  be  simply  fixed.  Clebsch  includes  body- 
forces  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate.  Several  serious  errors  in 
Clebsch' s  equations  (19)  are  coiTected  in  the  French  edition. 

In  §  75  (S.  319-27,  F,  E,  pp.  763-72)  the  small  transvei-se  shifts 
of  a  circular  plate  subjected  to  any  system  of  body-force  are  dealt  with. 

Clebsch's  work  here  amounts  to  the  following  process.  Suppose  the 
plate  to  possess  elastic  isotropy  in  its  plane,  and  let  it  be  stretched  to  a 
traction  T  uniform  in  all  directions ;  let  ^  be  the  plate  modulus  and  to 
the  transverse  shift  of  the  point  in  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  defined 
by  r,  ^,  the  polar  coordinates  with  respect  to  the  centre.  The  body  shift- 
equation  for  w  is  the  following : 

dho     2dho     I  dho      I  dw     12  T /d'w     I  dw' 


/d'^w     1  dw\ 
\dr^      r  drj 


dr^      rdi*      f*  dr^      r»  dr      Hh^  ydr" 

d^  r2^^2dw     4         12rt^"]      }_dho 
"^  ^«  L^  rfr»  -  r»  (ir  "*■  r^*^     Z/A»  r»J  "*"  r*  d^^ 

12  /^    dF'     dg\  ,., 

-m\^^-d^^-dy) w. 

Here,  if  F,  Q,  Rh%  the  components  of  body-force  acting  on  the  element 
dxdydz  of  the  plate  of  which  the  thickness  is  h^  and  if  x  and  y  are 
r  cos  ^,  r  sin  ^  respectively,  then  : 

r+A/a  r+*/2  c+hft 

R  =  I        Rdz,  F'  =  Pzdz,  Q"  =  Qzdz, 

J  -h/2  J  -A/a  J  -m 

(See  S.  320 ;  F.  K  p.  765,  and  compare  our  Arts.  384-5,  390,  where 
€  =  A/2,  and  Art.  1300  (<?)). 

Clebsch   now  supposes   R  +    ,     -i-  -~    to  be  known  in  sines  and 

cosines  of  multiple  angles  of  ^,  and  then  expresses  w  in  like  form. 
This  gives  him  a  differential  equation  for  a  ooefiicient  of  one  of  the 
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terms  in  to  as  a  function  of  r  alone.     To  simplify  this  he  assumes  T  =  0^ 
and  it  then  takes  the  form  : 


fd^      1  d      ^*  12  ,.., 

\d?^rdr-?)'^*'^my' ^""^^ 


where  ta^  is  the  coefEcient  of  cos  t^  or  sin  t^  in  to,  and  y^  the  coefficient 

of  the  like  terms  in  i?*  +   y—  +  -^  . 

dx       dy 

Clebsch  then  uses  his  unrivalled  powers  of  analysis  to  find  the  most 

general  solution  of  (ii)  for  a  complete  circular  plate  (S.  326 ;   F,  E, 

p.  771).     He  determines  the  constants  of  this  solution  for  the  particular 

case  in  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  built-in. 

[1381.]  §  76  is  entitled:  Biegung  einer  am  Rande  eingespanrUen 
kreU/ormigen  Platte  dv/rch  ein  einzelnea  Gewicht  (S.  327-31 ;  F,  E. 
pp.  772-8).  The  word  evngeepannt  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
eingeklemmt^  "built-in,"  as  Clebsch  puts  jr  =  0  in  using  equation  (i).  A 
horizontal  circular  plate  with  built-in  edge  is  siipposed  to  be  loaded  at 
any  single  point     Clebsch  remarks : 

Diese  Au^be  kann  man  mit  grosser  Annaherung  so  behandeln,  als  ware 
an  Stelle  dee  Gewichts  eine  auf  das  Innere  des  betreffenden  Elementes  wirkende 
Kraft  gegeben,  deren  Wirkungskreis  nur  auf  eineu  sehr  kleinen  Raiun  be- 
achrankt  ist.  Uebrigens  ist  der  Fall,  wo  mehrere  Qewichte  an  verschiedenen 
Punkten  angebracht  sind,  ganz  ebenso  zu  behandeln  ;  die  dann  entstehenden 
Yerschiebuugen  sind  nichte  anderes,  als  die  Summe  derjenigen,  welche  von 
den  einzelnen  Qewichten  herriihren  wiirden  (S.  327). 

The  solution  is  obtained  as  a  special  case  of  the  results  referred  to 
in  the  previous  article.  It  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  as  being  the 
theoretical  answer  to  a  definite  practical  problem  it  is  given  here.  Let 
to  be  the  deflection  at  the  point  r,  ^  of  the  plate  of  radius  6,  loaded  at 
r^,  ^0  with  the  weight  P^  Uien : 

m 

to  =  to<,  +  2  to<  cos  t  (^  -  ^o), 
where  for  points  for  which  T<r^\ 

-(6»  +  V)log6], 


■^^6^*" 


(^^  6r.log  6)], 
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3P 


«'<  =  57 


•liirHh? 


r        r* r*^'  y-r*  ,/     ir.**'  («  -  2)  r,«  \ 

L(t  -  I)  r,«-«     (t  + 1)  r,*  ■*"  26'+'      \(»  +  1)  6'«     (f  - 1)  ft-V 

(i+2)y-ir'  /    r,'+'  r*      \-] 

26'+»  Vt  + 1 )  6*     (i  _  1 )  6«-»y  J » 


and  for  those  for  which  r>r^: 


w^  = 


3P    r 6'-r>/„.  .      ,     J'  +  r, 


*      2irBh 


^. [(»^  + »-.') log r  +  "2^ (26  log 6  +  ^':» )  -  (6»  +  r,«) log i], 


3P  r   »•'  6*-r*    /r*  \ 


H- 


^<=o7 


26' 
3P 


2i7r^A*  L(*  -  1)  ^-"     (»  +  1)  r'  "^  26**^      V(*  +  l")  &*'''     (*  - 1)  ^'~V 

2F+^^  V(t+1)6*     (i-l)6<-Vj' 

Olebsch  remarks  of  these  results^ : 

Auf  80  verwickelte  Formen  fuhrt  ein  Problem,  dessen  analoges,  bei  Staben, 
mit  Recht  imter  die  elementarsten  gczahlt  wird.  Und  selbst  dann  iiiir  gelang 
es,  wonn  die  Peripherie  der  Scheibe  kreisfbrmig  vorausgesetzt  wurde.  Inzwi- 
Bchen  muss  auf  die  Wichti^keit  des  Problems  auch  fur  Anwendimgen  hinge- 
wieson  werden,  so  wie  auf  die  Methode,  mit  deren  Hlilfe  es  vielleicht  auch  fur 
andere  Formen  gelingt,  die  Lt^sung  des  Problems  herzustellen  (S.  330). 

[1382.]  We  may  note  that  the  central  deflection/^  for  a  load  at  r^ 
is  given  by 

•^-=2;^(-T^-^^o^^«6)' 

which  becomes  for  a  central  load 

3P6' 

/0~" 


These  results  may  be  compared  with  those  of  our  Art.  334. 

They  agree  with  the  values  that  Clebsch  gives  on  S.  331  for  the 
deflection  at  r^r^  due  to  a  central  load  P,  This  follows  from  the 
general  principle  that  deflection  at  r  =  r^'  for  loading  at  r  =  r^  is  equal 
to  deflection  at  r  =  r^  for  the  same  loading  at  r  =  r^. 

[1383.]  aebsch  in  §  77  (S.  331-3;  F,  E,  pp.  778-81)  next  passes 
to  the  motion  of  plates,  and  flnds  by  D'Alembert's  principle  the  terms 
which  must  in  this  case  be  introduced  into  the  general  equations  for 

^  There  are  several  misprints  in  the  reproduotion  of  these  formulae  in  the  French 
edition  :  see  p.  776. 
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finite  shifts.  For  certain  quantities  F,  Qf,  R,  F\  Q",  R'  (the  X,  7,  Z, 
I\  T\  Z"  of  our  Art  384)  we  must  substitute  : 

r-^%,    «-AA$,     b:-^% 

12  c/^'     ^        12    (&«'  12  rf^' 

where  A  is  the  density  of  the  plate,  h  its  thickness,  ^,  i;,  {  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  on  the  mid-surface  referred  to  fixed  axes  in  space, 
and  a,  /3,  y  the  direction-cosines  of  the  angles  the  normal  to  the 
mid-surface  makes  with  the  axes  of  (,  17,  1^ 

CleUsch  confines  himself,  however,  to  the  case  of  thin  plates  with 
small  shifts,  and  deals  only  with  the  tTcm,9veTst  vibrations  of  these  in 
two  special  sub-cases,  which  form  the  topic  of  the  following  two  sections 
of  his  treatise. 

If  {  be  the  transverse  finite  shift,  we  may  in  this  case  clearly  replace 
it  by  the  w  of  our  usual  notation  for  small  shifts. 

[1384.]  §78  is  entitled:  Klaiigfiguren  einer  kreis/ormigen  freien 
Platte  (S.  334-43 ;  F,  E.  pp.  781-93).  Clebsch  shows  that,  when  no 
forces  act  on  the  plate,  we  must  (owing  to  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
section)  replace : 

^^^^^^y-^5^r--T2(-^-^^)}' 

but  he  at  once  neglects  the  term  multiplied  by  }?  as  very  small.  The 
remainder  of  his  investigation  adds,  I  think,  nothing  to  that  of 
Kii-chhoff:  see  our  Arts.  1241—3.  On  S.  333  he  had  acknowledged 
the  latter's  services  in  this  matter. 


[1385.]  §  79  is  entitled :  Schwiivgungeii  einer  kreiafdrmigen  ge- 
spannten  Membrane  (S.  344-7;  F.  E,  pp.  793-7),  but  Clebsch's 
treatment  differs  from  the  ordinary  one,  in  that  he  does  not  suppose  the 
membrane  perfectly  flexible.  His  work  thus  corresponds  for  membranes 
to  that  of  Seebeck  on  strings :  see  our  Art.  472.  We  must  start  from 
equation  (i)  of  our  Art.  1380  and  retain  now  the  terms  in  T^  while  the 
term  in  brackets  on  the  right-hand  side  must  be  replaced  as  in  our  Art. 
1384  by 

Writing  l2T/(IIh^)=::l/b^  and  12A/(J^«)  =  1/a*  we  have  Clebach's 
equation  of  S.  344  (F.  E.  p.  794 »). 

1  Equation  (310)  p.  793  sboold  give  1/6^  and  not  6^. 
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The  boundary  conditions  become 

c^"*"  V        Il)\r  dr  ^f^<^v""   '     when  r  =  6  the  i-adius. 

The  first  condition  signifies  that  the  couple  round  the  tangent  to  the 
contour  vanishes  at  each  point     See  our  Art.  391. 

Substituting  w  =  SS/?mny«n  cos  (m<^  +  a^)  cos  {k^J  +  ^^),  where  y^, 
o^y  /Sum  fti*6  constants,  we  have  a  differential  equation  to  determine  T^mm 
as  a  function  solely  of  r.  This  can  be  solved  by  expauding  i^  in  a  series 
of  ascending  powers  of  r  in  the  usual  mode.  The  solution  is  really 
found  to  be  in  terms  of  the  same  functions,  ie.  BessePs  functions,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  but  the  coefficients  of  the  arguments  of  these 
functions  are  different.  The  transcendental  equation  for  the  frequencies 
of  the  notes  follows  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  contour  conditions. 
Clebsch  makes  no  attempt  either  to  solve  this  equation  numerically, 
or  even  to  calculate  the  effect  on  the  pitch  of  the  notes  of  a  alight 
stiffness  in  the  membrane. 

He  concludes  this  poi-tion  of  his  work  by  showing  that  the  transcen- 
dental equations  which  occur  in  the  problems  of  both  plate  and  membrane 
have  real  roots,  or  that  the  motion  is  really  periodic  (S.  347-55;  F,  £. 
pp.  797-806).  The  method  adopted  resembles  that  of  the  general 
problem  of  §  20  of  the  Treatise  (see  our  Arts.  1328-30),  and  leads 
to  expi'essions  for  the  arbitrary  constants  of  the  solutions  in  terms  of 
the  initial  shifts  and  velocities. 

[1386.]  The  remainder  of  Clebsch's  treatise  is  entitled :  Anwen- 
dungen,  and  occupies  S.  356-424  (F.  E,  pp.  807-880).  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  less  exact ^  and  more  elementary.  I 
content  myself  with  noticing  anything  that  seems  of  special 
interest  or  originality  in  the  problems  dealt  with,  not  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  whole. 

(a)  In  §  82  Clebsch  investigates  in  an  approximate  manner  what 
the  cross-section  of  a  rod  under  longitudinal  body-force  and  load  must 
be,  in  order  that  the  stress  may  be  everywhere  uniform.  Let  Z  be  the 
load  per  unit  volume,  and  a>  the  cross-section  at  a  distance  z  from  oue 
end,  and  let  P  be  the  total  load  B.t  z=l  and  T  the  uniform  tractive 
stress ;  then  approximately 

r«  =  P+  I  Zuidz, 


^  Clebsch  rightly  insists  on  the  importance  of  recognising  the  approximate 
character  of  most  of  the  ordinary  practical  formulae : 

£s  wird  in  den  betreffenden  FaUen  immer  aof  den  Mangel  an  Strenge  hingewiesen 
werden;  eine  Gewissenhaftigkeit,  welche  ebenso  natfirlich  als  nothwendig  ersoheint, 
and  welche  deunooh  leider  in  Schriften  Uber  Anwendongen  dieser  Art  nor  zn  haafig 
vermisst  wird  (S.  356). 
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or,  by  differentiation  since  jT  is  a  constant, 

whence  .^e"^^'"'- 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  require  the  cross-section  when  Z  is  due  to  a 
centrifugal  force  measured  by  6^z  per  unit  mass.  Let  A  be  the  deusitj 
of  the  rod,  then  we  have : 

(S.  360-3;  F,  ^.  pp.  812-5.) 

(5)  In  §  85  Clebsch  investigates  the  fail-point  in  beams  variously 
supported.  He  adopts  a  atress-limitf  which  in  the  simple  cases  dealt 
with  does  not  lead  him  to  results  differing  from  those  which  would  have 
arisen  in  considering  relative  strength  from  the  standpoint  of  a  straits 
limit:  see  our  Arts.  4  (y),  5,  169  (c),  320-1,  and  1327. 

(c)  On  S.  392-6  we  have  the  case  of  a  uniformly  loaded  con- 
tinuous beam  freely  sup|>orted  on  (n  +  1 )  equally  distant  points  of  support. 
This  problem  had  already  been  dealt  with  by  Lamarle  and  others :  see 
our  Arts.  576,  947,  949,  etc.  The  analysis  is  here  clear  and  the 
results  concisely  giveu. 

(d)  In  §  88  Clebsch  deals  with  the  problem  of  'solids  of  equal 
resistance '  by  what  is  really  only  the  approximate  Bemoulli-Eulerian 
theory  :  see  our  Arts.  4*,  5*,  16*,  915*,  etc.,  and  compare  them  with 
our  Art.  56  Case  (4).  Clebsch  supposes  all  the  cross-sections  of  the 
rod  to  be  Hmilar  figures  and  that  the  maximum  stress  in  all  the 
cross-sections  is  the  same.  Further  he  supposes  the  plane  of  flexure 
to  contain  a  principal  axis  of  each  cross- section.  Suppose  A  to  be  the 
distance  of  the  most  strained  <  fibre '  from  the  '  neutral  axis '  and  k  the 
swing  radius  about  its  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section  distant  z  from 
one  end  of  the  rod ;  let  hi  and  k,  be  the  corresponding  values  when  z  =  ly 
and  let  T  be  the  given  maximum  stress.  Then  Clebsch  finds  the  follow- 
ing differential  equation  to  determine  the  linear  dimensions  of  successive 
cross-sections : 

where  p  is  the  body-force  per  unit  volume  of  the  rod  at  z, 

Clebsch  solves  this  in  two  cases :  (i)  when  only  gravity,  Le.  a  con- 
stant />,  acts  on  the  rod ;  (ii)  when  no  body-force  but  a  terminal  load 
F  a,t  z  =  l  produces  flexure. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  : 

A=3Q^(^-»)' a  parabola. 
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In  the  second  case  we  have,  correcting  a  misprint : 

h^  =  -jsj —  a  (^  -  2;) a  cubical  parabola. 

(S.  396-402 ;  F.  E.  pp.  852-8.) 

(c)  §  89  is  entitled  Biegung  hei  aehr  grosaem  Zivg  oder  Druck  in 
der  Richtung  der  Ldngsaxe,  Sdulenfeatigkeit  (S.  402-8 ;  F,  E,  pp. 
859-65).     The  equation  for  flexure  now  takes  the  form 

where  M  is  the  bending  moment  of  all  the  forces  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  rod,  R  the  component  of  the  longitudinal  force  and  Ui  the 
deflection  for  z-L  Clebsch  integrates  this  for  R  positive  or  negative. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  strut,  Clebsch 
notes  the  inconsistency  of  the  ordinary  theory,  in  which  the  strut  only 
l>ends  for  certain  definite  values  of  the  load  and  for  no  intervening  ones. 
He  attributes  this  failure  of  the  theory  to  the  fact  that  for  long  rods 
the  shifts  become  finite  and  we  must  fall  back  on  the  results  of  our  Art. 
1366.  This  correction  had  of  course  already  been  made  by  Lagrange : 
see  our  Art.  110*.  But  the  full  theory  of  finite  shifts,  we  have  seen, 
also  leads  to  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  value  of  the  bucklingload  and  with 
this  Clebsch  seems  to  be  content,  although  that  theory  has  been  by  no 
means  verified  experimentally.  He  indicates  in  brief  terms  the  point  as 
to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  buckling  and  compressive  loads,  which 
had  been  previously  worked  out  by  Lamarle  :  see  our  Arts.  1258*-9*. 

[1387.]  In  §  90  (S.  409-13;  F.  E.  pp.  866-71),  Clebsch 
discusses  an  important  practical  problem,  namely :  the  discovery 
of  the  strains  and  stresses  in  a  system  of  bars  pinned  together 
at  their  terminals,  or  in  a  framework.  In  this  section  the  body 
forces  are  supposed  negligible  and  the  terminal  loads  in  no  case 
suflSciently  great  to  produce  buckling.  Thus  the  system  will  be 
without  flexure.  If  there  be  no  supernurtierary  bars,  we  know  that 
in  this  case  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  method  of  reciprocal  figures ;  if  supernumerary 
bars  exist,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  use  ah  initio  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  bars. 

Suppose  Xi^  t/iy  Zi  to  he  the  coordinates  of  the  »th  node  of  such  a 
frame  before  sti-ain  and  Ui,  v^,  Wi  its  shifts  after  strain,  these  latter 
quantities  being  very  small ;  further  let  E^j^  be  the  stretch -modulus  of 
the  bar  joining  the  nodes  i  and  k,  rue  i^  unstrained,  r^j^  +  p^  its  strained 
length,  (u^  its  cross-section;  let  JT^,  T^,  ^^  be  the  components  of  the 
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load  at  the  tth  node.     Then  we  must  have  for  the   equilibrium  of  that 
node 

XT  ^  ^  ^ik  ^ik  Pa  i^k  -  ^i)  _  rt 

^ik 
V    ^K    ^ik^ikPikiPk-l/i)  _  A 

where  the  summation  is  to  extend  for  all  nodes  k  united  by  bars  to  the 
node  u 

If  there  be  n  nodes  we  have  thus  3n  equations ;  there  are  also  3n 

unknowns,  namely  the  u,VyW  for  the  n  nodes.    (  Obviously  p^  ^s  given  by 

Pik  = — -• ) 

Bat  of  the  Sn  equations  6  must  be  the  equations  of  statical  equilibrium 
between  the  external  loads  X,  F,  Z,  Hence  there  are  6  of  the  shifts 
undetermined  by  the  above  equations.  This  is  what  we  should  expect, 
as  we  might  give  the  system  any  displacement  of  translation  or  rotation 
as  a  whole  without  affecting  the  elastic  equations,  and  such  displacement 
involves  six  arbitrary  constants.  As  a  rule  certain  nodes  and  directions 
ot  rods  will  be  fixed,  and  these  will  give  the  additional  conditions 
sufficient  to  solve  the  problem,  even  when  there  are  also  unknown 
reactions  at  some  of  the  nodes  to  be  determined.  Clebsch  works  out 
tHis  solution  by  solving  for  u,  v,  w,  in  the  special  case  when  a  loaded 
node  is  supported  by  any  number  of  bars  attached  to  fixed  points. 

[1388.]  The  problem  of  the  preceding  article  becomes  more 
complex  when  there  are  joints  or  nodes  attached  to  points  in  the 
bars  themselves  as  well  as  at  their  terminals,  so  that  tlexure  takes 
place.  Clebsch's  §  91  (S.  413-20 ;  F.  E.  pp.  872-79),  entitled : 
Stahaysteme  mit  Biegung,  deals  with  this  problem.  He  supposes 
the  bars  to  be  pin-jointed,  the  cross-section  of  each  to  be  uniform 
and  their  weight  to  be  negligible.  His  method  is  indicated  in 
the  following  sentence : 

Das  allgemeine  Princip  wird  auch  hier  darin  bestehen,  dass  man 
die  Verschiebungen  der  Knotenpunkte  zunachst  wie  bekannte  Grossen 
behandelt,  aus  ihnen  die  eintretenden  elastischen  Erafte  bestimmt,  mit 
welchen  die  Stabe  in  ihren  Knutenpunkten  reagiren,  und  endlich  die 
Gleichgewichtsbedingungen  fiir  die  in  den  Knotenpunkten  wirkenden 
aussem  und  elastischen  Kr'afbe  aufstellen  ;  Gleichungen  die  schliesslich 
genau  hinreichen  um  aus  ihnen  die  eingefUhrten  Verschiebungen  zu 
bestimmen  (S.  413). 
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Clebsch  describes  clearly  the  various  stages  in  the  problem, 
writing  down  the  general  types  of  the  equations  involved.  He 
afterwards  applies  his  principle  to  an  isosceles  truss  with  a 
vertical  strut,  the  truss  being  supported  at  the  terminals  of  the 
base  and  loaded  at  the  vertex.  Both  the  general  investigation 
and  the  special  example  are  of  interest,  but  we  must  refer  our 
reader  to  the  Treatise  itself  for  the  details. 

[1389.]  Clebach's  TVecUise  concludes  with  a  section  on  Torsion. 
He  introduces  Coulomb's  theory  for  a  prism  of  circular  cross- 
section  and  discusses  the  maximum  stress.  The  method  adopted 
is  unsatisfactory  and  Clebsch  himself  expressed  his  discontent  with 
it.  In  a  letter  to  Saint- Venant  he  authorised  its  withdrawal,  and 
there  is  thus  no  need  to  criticise  it  here. 

[1390.]  The  work  we  have  been  considering  was  published 
when  the  author  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  was  based 
upon  his  lectures  at  Karlsruhe  delivered  in  1861.  However 
unsuitable  it  may  seem  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
elasticity  for  technical  students,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  by 
the  wealth  and  ingenuity  of  analysis  which  the  young  mathe- 
matician was  able  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  more  theoretical 
parts  of  elasticity.  It  is  this  fertility  of  analytical  method  which 
makes  his  work  so  suggestive  and  has  given  it  a  place  among  the 
classics  of  our  subject,  notwithstanding  its  incomplete  and  some- 
what one-sided  character. 

Die  physikalische,  tlberhaupt  die  naturwissenschaftliche  Auffassung 
lag  ihm,  bei  alien  Kenntnissen,  die  er  im  Einzelnen  besass,  verhaltniss- 
massig  fern  und  interessirte  ihn  nicht  besonders.  Nur  in  seiner  ersten 
Arbeit,  seiner  InanguraldiBsertation :  Ueber  die  Bewegwng  eines 
Ellipsoids  in  einer  Fliissigkeit,  so  wie  spater  nooh  einmal  in  *einer 
Untersuchung  iiber  Circidarpolarisation,  findet  sich  bei  ihm  eine 
Yergleichung  der  abgeleiteten  Resultate  mit  dem  Experimente.  Ihn 
interessirte  vielmehr  die  mathematische  Fragestellung,  insofem  sie 
geschickte  analytische  Behandlung  verlangte :  er  gehorte,  auch  hieriii 
Jacobi  ahnlich,  der  rein  mathematischen  Richtung  an,  welche  deu 
abstracten  Gedanken  um  seiner  selbtst  willen  verfolgt 

This  excellent  characterisation  of  Clebsch  I  take  from  S.  5-6 
of  a  pamphlet  the  joint  labour  of  several  of  his  friends :  Alfred 
Clebsch.      Versuch  einer  Darlegung  und   Wilrdi^ung  seiner  wis- 
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ienschaJUichen  Leistungen  (Leipzig,  1873),  to  which  I  must  refer 
the  reader  for  details  of  Clebsch's  life  and  work. 

[1391.]  In  the  preface  to  his  Treatise  on  elasticity  Clebsch 
especially  excludes  from  the  scope  of  his  work  all  applications 
of  elasticity  to  the  theory  of  light  but  suggests  that  he  may  later 
deal  with  this  wide  field  (S.  v).  All  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  Clebsch's  labours  in  this  field  are  the  memoirs  in  Bd.  57 
(1860)  and  Bd.  61  (1863)  of  Crelles  Journal  (see  our  Arts.  1324 
and  1392)  and  a  posthumous  publication  entitled :  Prinzipien  der 
mathematischen  Optik  edited  by  A.  Kurz  and  separately  published 
in  1887  (Augsburg)  as  an  offprint  from  the  Blatter  filr  das 
bayerische  BealschuLwesen,  This  journal  being  probably  more 
inaccessible  to  our  readers  than  the  offprint,  we  shall  refer  only 
to  the  pages  of  the  latter. 

This  short  treatise  on  optics  containing  53  pages  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  ether^  molecules  of  masses  n»,  mi,  act  upon  each 
other  with  a  force  of  the  form 

mmi/(r), 

where  r  is  their  central  distance  (S.  1).  Thus  Clebsch  really  starts  with 
a  hypothesis  that  must  lead  him  to  rari-constant  elastic  equations  the 
moment  he  neglects  the  terms  in  differential  coefficients  higher  than  the 
second,  which  he  at  first  retains  in  order  to  explain  dispersion  in 
Cauchy's  manner  (S.  15).  When  however  he  does  neglect  these 
differential  coefficients  (S.  17-19),  we  find  he  has  equations  which 
apparently  involve  nine  independent  constants  for  a  crystal  with  three 
rectangular  axes  of  elastic  aymmetry  and  two  iDdependent  constants  in 
the  case  of  isotropy.  But  this  independence  is  only  apparent ;  take  for 
example  the  equations  of  isotropy  in  S.  19  which  are  of  the  type 

It  will  be  found  by  substituting  the  values  on  p.  IS  for  t^  —  u  etc. 
in  the  fundamental  equations  (3)  of  S.  3  that  with  the  notation  of  our 
Art  143,  we  have 

b  =  iSmx  (ro)  fCoV. 

and  a  +  6  =  |Smx  (r  J  «o*  "  ^^X  W  ^oW- 

Consequently 

a  =  i  {Smx  (roX^o*  -  3Smx  (ro)  xX'\ 

=  0, 

by  equation  (xxxiv)  of  the  same  article. 
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Thus  we  see  that  Clebsch's  equations  are  really  rari-constant,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  relations  among  his  elastic  constants  would,  I  think, 
considerably  modify  the  rest  of  his  investigations. 

For  double-refraction  Clebsch  obtains  conditions  identical  with  those 
of  Cauchy  and  Saint-Yenant.  Thus  in  other  notation  his  relations  (44) 
and  (46)  (S.  21-2)  agree  with  (xxxix)  of  our  Art.  148,  if  we  put 
d=d\e  =  e*  aiid/=/'  therein. 

Much  of  the  pamphlet  contains  extremely  interesting  analysis 
to  which  we  may  draw  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  optical 
theories.  We  have  referred  above  to  all  that  directly  concerns  us 
when  we  are  dealing  with  elasticity. 

[1392.]     Ueber  die  Reflexion  an  einer  Kugelfldche.  Journal 

far  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik,  Bd.  61,  S.  195-262. 

Berlin,  1863.     This  memoir  is  dated  October  30,  1861.  It  opens 
with  the  following  paragraph  explaining  its  object : 

Obgleich  das  Problem  der  Reflexion  von  Lichtstralen  an  einer 
gegebenen  Flache  langst  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  Geometer  in  vielfacher 
Hinsicht  auf  sich  gezogen  hat,  so  ist  doch  niemals  der  Versuch  gemacht 
worden,  aus  den  Bewegungsgleichungen  selbst  die  Gesetze  dieser  Erschei- 
nungen  zu  deduciren,  und  so  theoretisch  eine  sichere  Basis  fiir 
Untersuchungen  dieser  Art  zu  gewinnen.  Der  einzige  Fall,  den  man 
betrachtete,  war  der  einer  unendlich  ausgedehnten  brechenden  Ebene, 
auf  welche  ebene  Wellen  fallen  ;  und  so  kam  es,  dass  die  geometrischen 
S&tze  der  Dioptrik  und  Katoptrik  mit  dem  was  man  heute  eigentlich 
Optik  zu  nennen  gewohnt  ist,  nur  durch  einige  Betrachtungen  der 
Enveloppentheorie  lose  und  gewaltsam  verkniipft  sind. 

[1393.]  Clebsch  attempts  in  this  memoir  to  investigate  the 
motion  of  an  isotropic  elastic  medium,  when  the  disturbances  are 
totally  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  sphere  contained  in  it.  He 
deals  in  fact  with  a  special  case  of  an  extension  of  Lamfa  Problem 
(see  our  Art.  1111*)  to  media  in  vibratory  motion.  In  order 
to  simplify  the  surface  conditions,  which  he  remarks  are  still 
both  theoretically  and  physically  somewhat  obscure,  he  takes 
the  simplest  hypothesis  possible: 

dass  namlich  die  Eugel  voUstdndig  reflectire,  und  dass,  bei  Abwesen- 
heit  gebrochener  Wellen,  die  einfallenden  und  die  reflectirenden 
Bewegungen  an  der  Oberflache  der  Kugel  sich  in  ihrer  Summe  genau 
aufheben  (S.  195). 

The  last  words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  what  Clebsch  really 
does  is  to  put  the  total  shift  (due  to  incident  and  reflected  dis- 
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turbances)  at  the  surface  of  his  spherical  reflector  zero.  In  other 
words,  he  fixes  his  ether  at  the  surface  of  a  totally  reflecting  body\ 
With  this  simplification  Clebsch  remarks  that  the  problem  becomes 
a  purely  mathematical  one,  namely:  to  develop  the  differential 
coefficient  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
variables  in  a  series  of  spherical  harmonics,  if  the  development  of 
the  function  itself  in  spherical  harmonics  be  given.  The  solution 
is  obtained  simply  and  symmetrically  by  replacing  the  spherical 
harmonic  by  the  corresponding  homogeneous  function  of  the  nth 
degree. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  exceedingly  complex  for 
the  optically  important  case  of  a  wave-length  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  radius  of  the  reflecting  surface,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  easily  dealt  with  approximately,  if  the  wave- 
length be  large  as  compared  with  this  radius. 

[1394.]    §  1  of  the  memoir  is  entitled :  ZurUcJtfUhrung  der  Gleich- 

ungen  der  EUutieiUU  ofuf  geirenrUe  pariielle  DifferenticUgleichungen 

and  occupies  S.  196-9.   Oleb^h  adopts  as  his  equations  for  an  isotropic 

medium  the  type : 

dhi  dO 

g=(«._6.;^  +  ft.V«u (i). 

SO  that  his  6*  =  /i/p,  and  his  a*  =  (X  +  2/i)/p  of  this  History,  He  then 
gives  a  demonstration  that  the  most  general  solution  for  the  shifts  is  of 
the  form  : 

^dP     dW^dV^  \ 

dx      dy      dz* 

dP     dU     dW   . 

dP     dV    dU 
dz      dx      dy 
where  P  is  a  solution  of  : 

"5?-  =  «'^^ (iii), 

.u  V^'  ^^S^  bonndaiy  as  a  condition  for  total  reflection  is  interesting  in 
the  hght  of  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson's  hypothesis  that  the  ether  may  be  treated  as  an 
!?f*  ^  ♦u  ^^,**  infinity  (and  I  suppose  at  totaUy  reflecting  surfaces  placed  in 
It).  See  the  Pfnlot^hical  Magatine,  Noyember,  ISSa  Is  it  possible  in  this  case 
to  absolntelv  neglect  the  waves  •  reflected » from  the  infinite  bonndwy  as  Hehnholta 
Mserts?    Must  not  the  steady  motion  be  considered  to  have  existed  from  an » infinite' 

f?"'  -  wv^'*^^  ^^f^  *^®  refiected  waves  what  becomes  of  tiiem  and  how  do 
tney  affect  the  problem  of  cosmic  temperature  ? 

T,E.PT.  II,  ]2 
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and  U^  r,  W  are  solutions  of : 

^=^^'* (-)■ 

Compare  these  results  with  those  of  Lam^  and  Kirchhoff  re- 
ferred to  in  our  Arts.  1078*  and  1309. 

[1395.]  §  2  entitled :  EiUwickelung  von  P,  U,  F,  W  nach  Kugel- 
functioneny  occupies  S.  200-2.  In  this  section  Clebsch  introduces 
a  function  M^  which  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts. 
M^  is  a  solid  spherical  harmonic  of  the  nth  degree,  Le.  a  homogeneous 
function  of  the  nth  degree  in  x^  y,  z  which  satisfies  Vi/^  =  0,  but  its 
arbitrary  coefficients  are  functions  of  r  and  t^  where  r  is  to  be  put  equal  to 

r,  Le.  ^a^  +  y*  +  «",  after  all  differentiations  have  taken  place.  Thus 
if  V  be  taken  in  its  most  general  sense  to  operate  on  M^  =/(r,  x^  y,  z) 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  differentiation  of  M^  with  regard 
to  the  r  which  occurs  in  the  coefficients  of  M^  treated  as  a  solid 
harmonic  in  x,  y,  z.  Thus  we  find,  if  A'  be  used  instead  of  V^  to  denote 
the  special  sense  of  an  operator  on  as,  y,  «  only  : 

d^M^     2n  +  2  dM^ 


di^  T       dt 

Hence  we  shall  obtain  a  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  type : 

OB 

if  we  take  ^  =  2  M^y 

0 

and  determine  the  coefficients  of  M^  as  functions  of  r  and  t  from  the 
equation : 

^',(d^^n^^n-^2dM^\ 

""^Wr*   ■*■      r'"  dv  )' 


de 


[1396.]  A  method  based  upon  this  property  of  the  function 
M^  for  solving  the  body-shift  equations  (i)  and  (ii)  is  developed  by 
Clebsch  in  the  following  sections  (§§  3  and  4,  S.  202-8).  Many  of 
the  fundamental  properties  of  solid  spherical  harmonics  were  here 
published,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time. 

On  S.  208  Clebsch  gives  the  following  expression  for  the  type  of 
shift: 

w  =  it«» (v), 
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"'~i*»*»rfrt         \2n  +  3     n  +  l/J 


(vi), 


n-¥\ 


and  where  if^,  if/,  T^  are  arbitrary  solid  spherical  harmonics  of  the 
nth  degree.  Their  coefficients  are,  however,  fnnctions  of  r,  t.  Those  of 
M^  satLsfj  the  equation  : 

■5?  '^  15?  -^  -T"  5/ (''">' 

and  those  of  J//  and  7*,,  satisfy  the  equation  : 

^-•^u^'^fi « 

with  the  condition  that  M^  is  to  be  zero. 

[1397.]  In  the  particular  case  when  the  motion  is  not  vibratory 
we  must  put  (P^/df  —  O,  we  then  obtain  a  solution  in  solid 
spherical  harmonics  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  for  a  medium 
subjected  only  to  surface  forces.  Results  for  this  special  case  of  an 
elastic  solid  in  equilibrium  were  given  by  Sir  William  Thomson 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  same  year  as  Clebsch's,  but  read  on 
November  27,  1862,  a  year  later  than  Clebsch*s  was  written. 
Sir  William  Thomson's  conclusions  will  be  dealt  with  in  our 
Chapter  XIV.  They  differ  considerably  in  form  from  Clebsch's 
as  cited  above.     When  ^  is  independent  of  t,  we  have 

where  H^  and  HJ  are  solid  spherical  harmonics  of  order  w. 
Substituting  we  ultimately  obtain  the  shifts  in  a  form  which  is 
explicitly  free  from  the  somewhat  complex  coefficients  involving 
the  elastic  constants  a'  and  6'  [i.e.  (m  +  n)/p  and  n/p]  which  occur 
in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  form  of  the  solution. 


[1398.]  In  the  fifth  section  (S.  209--11)  Clebsch  integrates  the 
equations  of  types  (vii)  and  (viii),  and  shows  that  ^  in  (vii)  is  of  the 
form  : 

12—2 
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*  = 


/^(T-cU)^F^(r  +  at)     n  {n  4- 1)  J^-^r -  at) -^  F^'^r -h  at) 
-  pf+I  2  r*+' 

(n-l)n(n+l)(n4-2)/*'«(r-ft/)  +  /^-^(r  +  a^) 
■*■                  2.4                                     r»+» 
X      .  l.2,„2n/{T-at)-^F{r  +  at) 
•••■*'••  -2.4... 2n  1***^  ^    ^' 

where  a  must  be  changed  to  b  in  the  case  of  (viii),  and  the  indices 
attached  to /and  F  denote  derivatives  of  those  functions 

[1399.]  To  complete  the  solution  it  is  necessary  to  determine  from 
the  surface  conditions  the  arbitrary  functions /and  F,  which  it  must  be 
remembered  are  to  be  solid  spherical  harmonics  in  x,  yy  z  of  the  ordt^r 
n.  This  Clebsch  achieves  very  ingeniously.  He  demonstrates  on  S. 
206  that : 

«<2.*1)«..,  — {^-t^-f-j^}, 

(».i)(2»*i)p„,-,-{^jfe*|^,.|^:-,), 

„,„..,r.„(^--*-).,(^.-^^-) 

-Ci'-t) <•>■ 

Now  on  the  right  there  are  no  differentiations  with  regard  to  r. 
Hence  if  ti,  v,  to,  the  shifts  over  two  given  concentric  surfaces,  say  of 
radii  r,  and  r,,  be  given  as  functions  of  two  position-angles,  we  can 
express  them  by  surface  spherical  harmonics  and  by  dividing  or 
multiplying  at  the  same  time  by  the  proper  power  of  r^  and  r,  replace 
these  surface  harmonics  by  solid  harmonics.  Now  u^,  v^,  Wf^  are 
known  as  the  nth  solid  harmonics  in  v^  v,  w  respectively,  and  these 
results  may  therefore  be  directly  substituted  in  ^x),  as  there  is  no 
differentiation  with  regard  to  r.  Thus  by  aid  of  (vi)  and  (x)  we  can 
determine  the  six  arbitrary  functions  which  occur  in  M^^  M\  and  T^ 
as  exhibited  in  (ix).  It  might  seem  from  this  that  the  motion  was 
fully  determined  when  the  arbitrary  shifts  over  two  concentric  spherical 
surfaces  are  given  at  each  instant  of  time,  but  Clebsch  guards  himself 
against  this  assumption  by  the  remark  that  though  the  surfaces  of  a 
spherical  shell  were  fixed,  its  material  could  still  move. 

[1400.]  §  6  is  entitled :  YolUt&ndige  Behandlung  des  Falles,  wo 
eine,  auf  einer  hestimnUen  KiAgalJldche  gegebene  Bewegung  sich  ins 
Unendliche  auabreiten  kann,  and  occupies  S.  21 1-15.  Suppose  a  number 
of  centres  of  disturbance  of  given  character  to  be  at  finite  distances 
apart  in  an  infinite  medium ;  then  the  shifts  27,  F,  W  which  they 
would  produce  at  any  points  of  the  medium  are  known.     Now  intro- 
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duoe  into  the  medium  a  spherical  surface  of  no  disturbance  and  let  the 
additional  shifts  be  represented  bj  t^  v,  to;  then  the  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  over  the  surface  are : 

u  +  cr=o,   t?+r=o,   v)-^w=o. 

These  will  suffice  to  determine  Uy  v,  w  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the 
previous  article.     The  shifts  at  any  point  of  space  will  then  be 

u-k-U,    v+r,    w+W. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  an  additional  fact  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  One  of  the  rigid  spherical  boundaries  has 
really  been  taken  at  an  infinite  distance,  hence,  Clebsch  asserts,  there 
can  be  no  inward  bound  wave  or  the  terms  in  equation  (ix)  involving 
the  function  F  (r  +  at)  and  its  derivatives  cannot  exist.  This  con- 
clusion Clebsch  attributes  on  S.  211  to  Helmholtz. 

Now  U,  F,  W  may  be  expressed  over  the  surface  of  the  given  sphere 
in  terms  of  spherical  harmonics  and  hence  quantities  like 

corresponding  to  them  found  from  equations  similar  to  (x).  But  these 
lead  us  to  the  values  of  Q^^,  P^  T^  for  we  must  clearly  have : 

at  the  spherical  surface.  In  this  manner  Clebsch  finds  linear  differential 
equations  with  constant  Coefficients  for  the  arbitrary  functions  which 
occur  in  the  values  of  P^,  Q^,  T^  Clebsch  notes  the  following  facts 
with  regard  to  these  equations  : 

(i)  If  the  incident  disturbance  be  periodic,  the  reflected  motion  (Le. 
one  corresponding  to  the  particular  integral)  will  also  be  periodic,  La  the 
shifts  will  not  contain  the  time  outside  the  arguments  of  sine  or  cosine. 

(ii)  A  free  motion  of  the  system  (Le.  ^e  corresponding  to  the 
oomplementaiy  function)  is  possible,  even  when  there  are  no  external 
centres  of  disturbance,  and  a  spherical  surfiuse  is  rigidly  fixed  in  the 
medium.  But  this  motion  cannot  contain  any  periodic  terms  except 
for  special  values  of  a/6,  and  these  values  of  ajh  appear,  to  judge  from 
the  equations  in  the  caae^  of  the  smallest  values  of  n,  to  be  negative  and 
therefore  impossible.  A  general  proof  of  this  Clebsch  has,  however, 
been  unable  to  find  (S.  215). 

These  two  results  are  of  considerable  interest;  in  particular  the 
free  motion  of  a  mass  of  elastic  material  fixed  to  two  rigid  enclosing 
surfaces  is  deserving  of  closer  investigation.  It  may  possibly  be  found 
that  some  such  masses  are  incapable  of  isochronous  vibrations.  The 
impossibility  of  free  vibrations  in  Clebsch's  case,  however,  is  solely  the 
result  of  his  neglecting  the  inward  bound  wave. 

Since  the  free  vibration  in  the  case  (ii)  of  a  fixed  spherical  surface 
is,  according  to  Clebsch,  non-periodic,  so  every  periodic  disturbance  will 
)  be  duly  reflected,  for  the  only  possible  case  of  failure,  that  of  equality 
between  the  periods  of  forced  and  of  fr^  vibrations,  cannot  occur. 
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[1401.]  In  §  7,  entitled :  Einfach$te  Bevoegungen,  Einfuhrung  der 
Functionen  f^  <f>  (S.  216-21),  Clebsch  deals  with  the  special  case  in 
which  the  incident  disturbance  is  given  by  a  single  term  of  the  period 

2irlky  or  where  F^,  Q^^^  T^  are  of  the  form* : 

P,  =  P\^-\      Qn=Q'n^'\       f^^f\^'' (Xi). 

But  these  lead  at  once  to 

and  thus  to  determinu  M^  aud  M^  we  have  from  (vii)  and  (viii)  the 
equationtt : 


.•(^■*^-^^-)— «■' 


'( 


d'M^      2n+2  dMJ 
rfr»     ■*■      r 


(jdi). 


dr  J 


+  ^"if '  =  0 


Clebsch  then  shows  that : 


where  H^,  H^  etc.  are  solid  harmonics  of  the  nth  order,  and  F^  («),  ^^  {s) 
are  solutions  of  the  equation  : 

cTO     2n+2cin     ,      ^ 

-TT  + -r-  +  O  =  0. 

dr  8       da 

These  solutions  are  as  follows : 

♦»  (»)  =  {/-  (»)  -  ^  (»)  V  -  !}«"•'-', 
where : 

/•  /,x  =  J_  _ («rl)«(~ +  !)(«+ 2)  Jn-3)^^»+4) 
•'"^'     »"*»  2.4. <^+'"  2.4.6.8.»"+»   -• 

A  /,\  =  ^(**+l)     (n-2)...(»  +  3)     (n-4) (n  +  6) 

v»v  /      2.»»+«~    2.4.6.«»+*  2.4...10.»»*»    ""• 


...(xiii), 


) 


or. 


1  To  avoid  the  oonfasion  of  the  symbol  t  being  ased  with  two  different  meaniuira. 
I  have  slightly  dhanged  Clebsoh'B  notation  tbronghoat. 
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are  the  consecutive  numerators  and  denominators  respectively  of  the 
convergents  to  the  continued  fraction 


[U02.]  From  the  values  of  M^,  M^  and  T^,  Clebsch  finds  those  of 
Qn-\  u^d   Pn^-i,  and  ultimately  u^,   i;,^  and  w^  (S.   220).     He  thus 

reduces  the  problem  to  the  determination  of  H^ S^^  which  will 

follow  at  once  from  (xi),  since  Q^  P^  and  T^  are  known  in  terms  of 

C.,  ?„  ?,  by  Art.  1400. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  spherical  surface,  over  which  there  is  no 
shift,  no  function  of  r  +  a^  can  occur  (Art.  1400),  so  that  the  terms  in 
F^  disappear,  and  Clebsch  easily  finds  H^\  H^  and  H^  as  functions 

of  the  given  quantities  P^  Q^  and  T^. 

[1403.]  ^  8-18  (S.  222-62)  deal  with  the  case  of  a  single  centre  of 
disturbance,  and  like  previous  portions  of  the  memoir  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  Clebsch's  remarkable  power  of  analysis. 

In  this  case  the  solution  of  the  equation 

for  a  disturbance  symmetrical  about  the  source  a\),  ^oi  ^  consists  of 
terms  of  the  form: 

k  k 

mii-(R-cU)         COB-  {B  — at) 

_lg and— ig , 

where  E  =  »J{x  -  a^o)*  +  (y  -  VoY  +  («  -  «o)'- 
These  may  be  replaced  by  the  exponential  term 

and  the  shifte  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  kind  considered  will  be  of  the 
type : 


^-^~B     dJi\     R     f 


,  C"(y-y.)-g"(^-^)  d  (e  ''^'M^-. (xiv), 

R  dR\     R     J 


by  our  Art.  1394,  the  Cs  being  constants. 


I 
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If  C^i  be  the  firsts  U^  the  second  term  of  Uy  we  have  : 

UiiVii  Will  x-Xoiy-t/o'  «-«o» 

and  Ui*  +  Vi*  +  W^^  is  a  function  only  of  E  and  L    Thus  the  total  shift  is 
in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wave,  and  is  a  function  only  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  and   of  the  time.      We  are 
therefore  dealing  with  a  spherical  wave  of  longitudinal  vibrations. 
For  the  second  terms  we  have  : 

i7,(aj-aj,)+r,(y-yo)+H^.(«-«o)  =  0, 

while  U^  +  r,"  +  W2  is  not  independent  of 

x-Xq    y-y^    z-Zq 
R    '      R    '     R    ' 

or  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  to 
the  point  disturbed.  We  see  that  the  shifts  (7„  F,,  W^  are  perpen- 
dicular to  this  line,  and  are  also  parallel  to  the  plane 

They  oorrespond  therefoi*e  to  a  wave  of  transverse  vibrations. 

[H04.]     The  next  stage  in  the  problem  is  to  find  the  value  of 

1    -ffiAV-i  ,QO%mR      ,  sin  mi? 

^e  ,  or  of  —^    and      ^     , 

in  solid  spherical  harmonics,  m  being  a  constant.  This  is  accomplished 
by  Clebsch  in  §  9  (S.  224-7).  Although  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
the  whole  of  the  analysis  of  this  special  case,  these  expansions  may  be 
given  here  as  they  seem  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  a  number  of 
problems  quite  independent  of  the  present  one.  I  may  cite  them  as 
xollows : 

1  /cos  mR\         «  r  -  ,      X  fcos  {mvM  _  ,  ,       .  fsin  (mr^)\  "I 

X  [yj  (wr)  sin  (wr)  +  ^  (mr)  cos  (wtr)] 

L    '  Icos  (mrJJ  -  ^'  ^     "*'  Isin  (mro)J  J 

*  X  [y*i  (mr)  cos  (mr)  —  ^1  (mr)  sin  (wtr)] 

I:  Isin  (mro)J  ^  ^  ^     ''''  Icos  (mro)J  J 

X  [/j  (mr)  sin  (mr)  +  ^  (mr)  cos  (wir)] 

+  7m'r.r/.(«r.)  {-^i""-'))  +^(mr.)  p^i"^')}] 
L:    "^  loo8(mr^,)J  -^^     "^  lsm(mro)JJ 

X  [/,  (mr)  cos  (mr)  -  <^  (mr)  sin  (mr)] 
+  etc. (xv). 
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Here  f^  and  ^^  are  given  by  our  (xiii),  and  Y^  is  the  solid  spherical 
harmonic : 

y«»  =  (rro)'>Pn(co8^),  where  008^  =  '^"^^^'^^, 

and  -R  =  Vr*  +  ro'-2rro0oe<^. 

As  an  identity  we  may  of  course  put  on  the  right-handside  of  (xv) 
r  =  r  aod  r^  =  ro,  but  the  form  in  which  we  have  left  it  shows  us  at  once 
how  to  apply  the  operators  A*  and  V  of  our  Art  1395  to  it  This 
application  is  required  in  the  further  course  of  Clebsch's  analysis. 

[1405.]  In  §  10  (S.  228-9)  Clebsch  expands  TJ,  F,  W  in  solid 
spherical  harmonics  by  the  aid  of  (xv).  He  thus  obtains  the 
disturbance,  due  to  the  source  air  d?,,  yo>  '^o*  ^^  ^^7  point  x^  y,  z  on 
a  spherical  surfiEice  of  radius  r  with  centre  at  the  origin.  In  §  11 
(S.  229-33)  he  deals  with  the  case  of  an  incident  wave  of  purely 
longitudinal  vibrations  ((7,,  F,,  TFJ  and  he  shows  that  such  a 
wave  always  produces  reflected  waves  of  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations.  In  §  12  (S.  233-6)  we  have  the  case 
of  an  incident  wave  of  purely  transverse  vibrations  (IT,,  F,,  TF,); 
it  is  shown  that  with  one  exception,  the  reflected  wave  consists 
partly  of  longitudinal  and  partly  of  transverse  vibrations.  §  13  (S. 
236-40)  deals  with  the  exceptional  case  of  no  reflected  longi- 
tudinal vibrations.  This  case  occurs  when  the  resultant  of  the 
shifts  U^,  F,,  IF,  is  parallel  to  a  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  centre  of  disturbance  to  the  centre  of  the 
reflecting  spherical  surface,  Le.  in  the  notation  of  our  Art  1403, 
we  have 

[1406.]  So  &r  Clebsch  has  confined  himself  to  a  single  centre 
of  disturbance.  In  §  14  (S.  240-6)  and  §  15  (S.  247-50)  he  deals 
with  the  special  problem  of  determining  the  system  of  centres  of 
disturbance  which  if  distributed  over  a  spherical  surface  inside 
the  reflecting  sphere  would  produce  the  reflected  motion  (see 
our  Art.  1400  and  compare  Art  1312^  A  different  system  is 
necessary  for  the  two  types  of  vibration,  and  what  is  more  the 
distribution  of  systems  of  disturbance  is  quite  different  for  waves 
of  different  perioda  The  whole  investigation,  although  the  results 
are  very  complex,  is  of  interest,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with 
similar  investigations  dealing  with  fluid  motion  in  and  about 
spheres  by  the  method  of  images. 
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[1407.]  §  16  (S.  250-4)  is  entitled  :  Unterauchung  des  FaUes.voo  bet 
mdssig  grosser  Wdlenldnge  der  Radius  der  reflectirenden  Kugel  sekr  klein 
ist.  Clebsch  commenoes  by  remarking  that  the  case  in  which,  c  being 
the  radius  of  the  reflecting  sphere,  kt/a  and  ^/&  are  very  large, — a  case 
of  great  importance  in  the  application  of  elastical  theory  to  optics, — 
does  not  admit  of  any  great  simplification  in  the  formidae.  On  the 
other  hand  the  case  in  which  these  quantities  are  small,  or  the  radius 
of  the  reflecting  sphere  is  small  as  compared  with  the  wave-length, 
admits  of  great  simplification.  We  can  in  this  case  for  the  incident 
motion  replace  for  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reflecting 
sphere : 

.->-»        ,-N-i      ,-i^-^        e-i'^-^ 

and = —  by and respectively. 


Starting  from  these  Clebsch  determines  the  principal  terms  in  the 
various  functions  on  which  the  values  oi  t^  v,  w  depend.  He  shows 
that  it  is  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  reflecting  sphere 
that  its  influence  is  of  large  magnitude,  but  that  at  greater  distances,  it 
is  of  the  order  of  the  radius  of  t£e  sphere  (c) :  see  lus  S.  254.  He  divides 
his  investigation  into  two  parts.  The  first  occupies  §  17  (S.  254-9) 
and  deals  with  the  reflected  disturbance  at  points  remote  from  the 
reflecting  sphere  but  not  necessarily  from  the  disturbing  centre.  The 
approximate  results  are  given  on  S.  256,  but  they  are  too  long  to 
be  cited  here.  On  the  other  hand  they  take  simpler  forms,  when 
the  disturbed  point  is  at  a  great  distance  alike  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance  and  from  the  reflecting  sphere.  In  this  case  the  type  of 
shifty  due  to  the  reflected  motion  only^  is  given  by : 

**=7£i — o-i^ —  -I-  (7/ cos 6 sin *{< •") 

+  a(7(^o-^cos^)  sinA;U  -  jr-   -\ 

•^bGl«isiff>Qio%xwtikli -^j 

+  jr-G^(4'sin^o-^sin^cosx)8inA;f<-T-  ^U (x^). 

where : 

2ir/A;  is  the  period  of  the  disturbance, 

C,  (7,  C\  C"  detennin6  its  amplitude  as  in  our  Art  1403, 

Gf  =  VC"*  +  C"«  +  C"*, 

r  =  distance  of  disturbed  point  from  centre  of  reflecting  sphere, 

ro  =  distance  of  centre  of  disturbance  from  the  centre  of  sphere, 

/,  m,  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  r,  and  /^,  mot  no  of  Tq, 

^  is  the  angle  between  r  and  Tq, 

X  is  the  angle  between  the  planes  rr^  and  Cx-^Cy  +  C""«  =  0, 

^0  is  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  p^  to  the  latter  plane  and 
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Tq,  while  V,  m^\  n^  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  (ierpeudicular  to  p^ 
and  To. 

Obviously  it  is  only  r,  I,  m,  n,  ^  and  x  which  change  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  disturbed  point 

Glebsch's  results  on  S.  257  do  not  all  agree  with  the  above.   He  gives 

for  his  constants  n  aud  a  the  values ^  and  i —  «  where  1  find  in  his 

arro'  hrr^ 

notation  the  same  values  multiplied  by  the  factor  v^ — ^^ . 

On  S.  257-8  Olebsch  draws  a  number  of  conclusions  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  vibrations.  These  follow  at  once  from  the 
trigonometrical  form  iu  which  we  have  displayed  his  results  in  (xvi). 
Indeed  in  that  form,  they  are  obvious  on  ini^>ection. 

[1408.]  The  second  part  of  Olebsch's  investigations  deals  with  the 
disturbance  at  points  very  close  to  the  reflecting  sphere,  when  the  centre 
of  disturbance  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  This 
occupies  the  final  section  §  18  (S.  259—62).  In  the  notation  of  the 
preceding  article  Olebsch  finds  shifts  due  to  the  reflected  motion  only^ 
of  the  type : 

X  sinAjU-^j  (xvii). 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reflecting  sphere  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  two  waves,  one  of  longitudinal  and  one  of  transverse  vibra- 
tions. 

Olebsch  instead  of  discussing  the  motion  as  given  by  (xvii)  adds  to  it 
the  shift  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  disturbance,  i.e.  the  rea]  part  of 

(xviii), 

so  far  as  terms  of  the  order  l/r^  are  concerned. 

The  only  difference  this  makes   is  that  we  must  read  —  1  for  - 

in  the  first  term  within  each  pair  of  curled  brackets  in  equations  of  the 
type  (xvii),  so  that  u,  v,  w  now  vanish  f or  r  =  c,  as  of  course  they  ought 
to  do. 

[1409.]  From  the  values  of  the  shifts  as  expressed  in  the 
above  manner  Clebsch  fonns  expressions  for  the  amplitude  of  the 
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longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  reflecting  sphera     He  concludes : . 

(i)  That  the  amplitude  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  will  be 
greatest  for  points  whose  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  reflect- 
ing sphere  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  that  centre 
to  the  centre  of  disturbance. 

(ii)  That  the  amplitude  of  the  transverse  vibrations  will  be 
greatest  for  points  whose  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  reflect- 
ing sphere  lie  near  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  centre  of  disturbance  (r^) 
and  the  line  p^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  C'x  +  (7"y  +  C'z  =  0 
(termed  by  Clebsch  the  Axe  der  Bewegung,  Axe  der  einfallenden 
Schwingungen  and  also  Axe  der  Schwingungen), 

(iii)  That  as  the  values  of  u,  v,  w,  do  not  alter  when  x,  y,  z 
are  changed  to  —a:,  —  y,  —z,  respectively,  the  formulae  to  this 
approximation  give  no  trace  of  a  shadow. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know>  if  this  result  be  true  for  other 
than  elastic  media.  We  might  easily  place  in  the  electro-magnetic 
field  a  non-<;onducting  sphere  the  radius  of  which  would  be  small  as 
compared  with  the  wave-length  of  a  possible  disturbance.  Would 
such  a  sphere  have  a  shadow  ? 

[1410.]  Although  Clebsch,  as  usual,  seems  more  interested  in 
his  analytical  processes  than  in  their  physical  applications,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  deduce  numerical  results,  there  is  still  so 
much  of  physical  suggestion  in  his  memoir,  that  quite  apart  from  the 
analytical  merits,  it  will  repay  close  study.  Special  applications  to 
several  simple  physical  problems  appear  to  be  placed  by  it  within 
reach  of  ordinary  calculation,  while  the  contributions  it  otfers  to 
the  theory  of  solid  spherical  harmonics  are  of  wider  physical  value 
than  is^  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  memoir. 

[1411.]  It  seems  well  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  memoir 
by  Qehring  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  our  Arts. 
1292-3  and  1375  and  which  is  closely  related  to  the  researchiBs  of 
Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch.  It  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1860  as  a 
dissertation  for  the  doctorate  and  is  entitled:  De  (lequcUionibt^ 
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differentialibua  qmbui  aequiUbrium  et  motus  laminae  crystaUinae 
definiuntur.  It  contains  30  quarto  pages,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Kirchhoff. 

[1412.]  The  object  of  the  memoir  is  stated  in  the  following 
intioductory  paragraph  : 

In  problemate  aequilibrii  et  motus  laminae  elasticae  tractando  cL  Sophie 
Germam,  Lamn^  Poisson  oonjecturas  fecerunt,  quas  falsas  esse  cl.  Kirchhoff 
in  diarii  CreUiam  tomo  XL  demonstravit.  Qui  novam  theoriam  deduxit  ex 
prindpiis,  quae  quidem  non  minus  sunt  hypothetica,  (yiae  tamen  similia 
sunt  iis,  quibus  cL  Jac.  Bernoulli  usus  est  ad  oaculi  elastici  aequilibrium  et 
oecillationes  definienda  et  quae  theoriam  praebuerunt  satis  ezperimentis 
congruentem.  In  recentiore  commentatione  (Diar.  CrelL  lvi)  cl.  Kirchhoff 
theorema  proposuit  generale,  cujus  ope  fere  omnia  elasticitatis  problemata 
accuratissime  solvi  possunt.  Unde  mini  liceat,  nulla  facta  oonjectura  pbjsica^ 
solum  mathematicis  dehberationibus  utens,  aequationes  deducere,  quarum 
integratione  aequilibrium  et  motus  laminae  elasticae  cirstallinae  vel  non 
cTTstallinae  definiuntur  sub  ea  conditions,  ut  tantum  infinite  paullum  {sic/)  ex 
aequilibrii  statu  lamina  progrediatur.  Quae  theoria  a  me  constituetur,  in 
casu  laminae  non  crystaUinae  easdem  praebet  aequationes  ac  inventas  a  cL 
Kirchhoff  et  confirmat  igitur  oonjecturas,  quibus  usus  est.  Sed  non  minus 
facile  casus  laminae  crystaUinae  ea  continetur  (p.  5). 

One  or  two  remarks  may  be  made  on  this.  The  historical  reference 
is  evidently  based  on  the  statement  in  Kirchhoff 's  memoir  on  plates : 
see  our  Art  1234.  But  it  is  very  inexact.  Lagrange  so  feu:  as  he  went 
made  no  false  conjecture,  and  Poisson's  work  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  Sophie  Germain.  The  cnticism  of 
Kirchhoff's  first  hypothesis  as  hypothetical  is  just  (see  our  Art.  1236), 
but  the  author  can  hardly  mean  that  he  has  reaUy  deduced  the  plate 
equations  rnUla  facta  canjectv^a  physica^  solum  mcUhematida  delibe- 
rtjUianibus  utens  I  That  would  indeed  be  a  feat  equally  brilliant  with 
the  discovery  of  the  whole  theory  of  elasticity  in  Taylor's  Theorem: 
see  our  Arts.  928*,  299-300.  The  general  theorem  of  Kirchhoff's 
which  is  referred  to  is  that  of  our  Art.  1253.  Finally  by  a  ''crystaUine 
body  "  the  author  means  one  having  21  independent  elastic  constants ; 
the  two  things  are,  however,  by  no  means  necessarily  identical 

[1413.]  Pages  5-12  determine  in  a  general  manner  the  value  of 
the  shifts  for  a  plate  of  isotropic  material  and  correspond  to  our  Arts. 
1293-4.  Gehring  does  not  define  what  he  means  by  a  lamina,  but  his 
method  shows  that  so  far  his  results  are  only  true  for  a  plate  of  in- 
definitely small  thicknesa  The  reason  for  neglecting  certain  terms  and 
retaining  others  is  rather  vaguely  based  (p.  10  of  the  memoir)  on  a 
reference  to  a  similar  neglect  in  Kirchhoff's  memoir  on  thin  rods :  see 
our  Art.  1258.  So  far  G^hring's  results  would  appear  to  be  true  for 
JiniU  shifts,  and  they  agree  with  those  given  by  Clebsoh  on  S.  270-1 
of  his  TreaHse  or  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  Varlesungen :  see  our  Art.  1294. 
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[1414.]  (lehring  next  proceeds  to  find  an  expression  for  the  elastic 
|K>tential  of  the  plate.  This  is  still  I  think  true,  admitting  KirchhoflTs 
assumptions,  up  to  p.  14  for  finite  shifts,  and  the  result  on  that  page 
agrees  with  KirchhofiTs  Varleaungen  S.  455  (see  our  Art.  1294).  We 
have  then  (pp.  15-18)  the  equations  for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
shifts  of  the  plate  supposing  it  to  be  only  infinitely  little  displaced  from 
the  position  of  equilibrium.  The  final  results  ought  to  agree  with 
equations  (13)  and  (14)  of  Kirchhoflrs  S.  459  (see  our  Art  1296),  but  they 
do  not.  To  begin  with,  the  value  of  ^  given  in  equation  24  (b)  is  quite 
wrong,  and  the  value  for  k  given  on  p.  17  is  likevnse  wrong.  To  bring 
Gehring's  results  into  unison  with  KirchhoflTs,  it  is  necessary  to  replace 
the  coefficients  1  +  0  in  equations  (28)  and  (29)  by  ^  (1  +  0),  but  far 
more  considerable  modifications  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  steps  by 
which  these  equations  are  reached.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Gehring 
works  out  fully  only  the  equations  of  the  shifts  in  the  plane  of  the 
plate;  for  the  transverse  shift  he  cites  KirchhofiTs  results:  see  our 
Arts.  1298-9.  Gehring's  d(/da  is  the  l-^du/dx  of  Kirchhoff,  and 
his  drj/cib  the  l-^-dv/dy  of  Kirchhoff. 

[1415.]  The  second  part  of  Gehring's  paper  occupies  pp.  18-30  and 
deals  with  the  equations  for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  shifts  of  a 
thin  plate  whose  elastic  material  has  twenty-one  constants.  The  results 
ought  to  be  of  importance,  for  few  plates  possess  elastic  isotropy,  and 
for  testing  various  physical  theories  it  is  often  desirable  to  deal  mathe- 
matically with  material  possessing  considerable  elastic  complexity. 

We  have  here  to  determine  the  value  of  the  elastic  potential  subject 
to  the  relations  (see  our  Art.  1294) 

z  being  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  plate. 

These  relations  enable  us  to  express  a-ys^,  <r„  and  8g  as  functions  of 
the  three  remaining  strains  c^y  8,  and  Sy  and  thus  to  express  the  elastic 
potential  per  unit  volume  as  a  function  of  cTay,  ««>  ^y  ^^^  ^^^  2^ 
constants.  This  is  done  by  Gehring  on  pp.  18-21.  His  results  thus 
far  appear  to  be  correct,  but  I  think  might  be  somewhat  simplified. 
The  next  stage  is  to  substitute  the  values  of  these  strains  (e.g.  those 
of  our  Art  1294)  in  the  elastic  potential  and  integrate  it  through  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  But  Gehring  makes  errors  in  the  value  of  all 
three  of  the  expressions : 

f+tf  f+e  r+e 

I      xjdzy      I      Xy^dzy      I      yy^dzj 

which  he  gives  towards  the  bottom  of  p.  21  (2c  is  here  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  and  sc^,  y,,  osy  correspond  in  our  notation  to  8^^  By  and  (r^y). 
The  denominator  3  in  the  last  terms  of  the  values  of  these  expres- 
sions ought  not  to  be  there.  The  terms  thus  wrong  involve  only  the 
first  power  of  the  thickness^  and  therefore  their  error  ought  only  to 
affect  the  equations  for  the  shifts  in  the  plane  of  the  plate. 
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Qehring  given  the  equations  for  the  transverae  vibrationR  (one 
equation  for  Uie  shift  at  any  point  of  the  mid- plane  and  the  boundary- 
conditions)  as  (43)  and  (44)  on  p.  28,  and  the  equations  for  the  co-planar 
vibrations  of  the  plate  (two  for  the  shifts  at  any  point  of  the  mid-plane 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate  and  the  two  boundaiy-oonditions)  as  (46), 
(47)  and  (48)  on  p.  29.  He  then  remarks  that  these  equations  agree 
with  those  for  an  isotropic  plate  if  we  make  the  proper  assumptions 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  21  elastic  constants  which  he  give&  But 
ii  will  be  found  that  this  w  not  the  fcuA  foyr  the  laet  set  of  equations 
(46-48),  or  Gehriug's  results  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  are 
erroneous*  The  first  set  of  equations  (43-44)  do  give  the  correct 
results  for  the  case  of  isotropy,  or  pro  tanto  we  have  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  Gehring's  equations  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a 
2 1  -constant  plate. 

In  conclusion  Coring  remarks  of  these  equations : 

IntogrAtio  aequationum  (43)  et  sequentium  taui  difficilis  videtur  esse,  ut  in 
hodiemo  scientiae  analyticae  statu  fieri  non  possit  (p.  30). 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  confined  only  to  the  21 -constants,  even  the 
equations  for  a  thin  plate  of  isotropic  material  had  up  to  that  time  only 
been  solved  for  the  special  case  of  a  circular  boundary. 

[1416.]  Summary.  The  three  Qerman  elasticians  with  whose 
researches  we  have  dealt  in  this  chapter  mark  a  very  great  advance 
in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  elastic  problems.  Franz  Neu- 
mann stands,  however,  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  irom 
Eirchhoff  and  Clebsch.  His  style  is  clearer  and  he  keeps  more 
in  mind  the  physical  bearings  of  his  analysis.  He  possesses  much 
originality  and  in  his  investigations  on  photo-elasticity  and  the 
elasticity  of  crystals  he  breaks  almost  untrodden  ground,  which 
both  physicists  and  mathematicians  have  hardly  yet  exhausted. 
Clebsch,  while  by  far  the  greatest  analyst  of  the  three,  puts  physics 
(and  the  technologists  for  whom  he  is  professedly  writing)  in  the 
background.  Stimulated  by  Saint-Venant's  work,  he  has  not 
Saint-Venant's  practical  experience,  and  in  simplifying  the  latter's 
results  for  prisms  and  in  extending  his  processes  to  plates,  he  is 
guided  rather  by  love  of  the  analytical  processes  involved  than  by 
their  practical  applications.  No  mathematician,  however,  can  read 
Clebsch 's  Treatise  without  recognising  the  suggestive  character  of 
its  analysis,  and  appreciating  the  mental  power  of  its  author. 
Kirchhoff^s  researches  in  the  field  of  elasticity,  like  Lamp's,  suffer 
to  some  extent  from  being  out  of  touch  with  physical  experience. 
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This  is  markedly  the  case  in  those  contributions  to  our  subject, 
which  border  on  electro-magnetism  and  optics.  But  Eirchhoifs 
treatment  of  both  the  rod  and  plate  problems,  if  it  cannot  be  said 
to  haye  been  final,  still  advanced  those  problems  a  long  stage. 
Future  discussions  will  probably  serve  to  define  better  the  limits 
within  which  Eirchhors  assumptions  are  legitimate,  and  will 
possibly  add  further  terms,  of  minor  importance  except  in  special 
cases,  to  his  expressions  for  the  strain-energy;  they  will  hardly, 
however,  displace  EJrchhoff's  investigations  as  the  latter  have 
done  Poisson's  and  Cauchy's.  In  our  chapter  on  Boussinesq  wc 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  general  comparison  of  the  French 
and  Qerman  methods  of  dealing  with  rod  and  plate  problems. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


BOUSSINESQ. 


Section  I. 
Memoirs  deeding  directly  with  Elasticity  and  Molecular  Action, 

[1417.]  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pupils  of  Saint- 
Venant  is  M.  J.  Boussinesq,  member  of  the  Institut,  and  at  present 
Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  Paris.  A  Notice  sur  les 
travaux  scienHfiques  de  M.  J.  Baussinesq  {Notice  I.)  was  published 
at  Lille  in  1880,  when  Boussinesq  was  a  candidate  for  membership 
of  the  Institute  and  an  Extrait  de  la  Notice  sur  les  titres  et  travaux 
scientifiques  de  M,  J.  Boussinesq... et  supplement  d  cette  Notice  pour 
les  travaux  public  depuis  cette  ipoque  {Notice  II.)  was  published 
in  1885,  also  at  Lille,  when  Boussinesq  was  again  a  candidate. 
In  1880  Saint- Venant  made  an  Analyse  sucdncte  des  travaux  de 
M.  Boussinesq,  pro/esseur  d  la  Faculty  des  sciences  de  Lille,  which 
appeared  in  a  lithographed  form.  The  Notices  I.  and  II.  as  well 
as  the  Analyse  sucdncte  form  a  very  useful  bibliographical  guide  to 
Boussinesq's  researches  prior  to  1885,  but  my  risuvii  and  criticism 
of  his  work  in  the  present  chapter  are  based  on  the  perusal  of 
the  memoirs  themselves.  Boussinesq's  investigations  extend  far 
beyond  elasticity,  dealing  in  particular  with  light,  heat,  hydro- 
dynamics and  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  dynamical  science. 

T.  K  PT.  II.  18 
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[1418.]  iltude  nouvelle  sur  tiqmUhre  et  le  mouvenient  dee  corps 
solides  dlastiques  dont  certuines  dimensions  sont  tris-petites  par 
rapport  d  d*autres.  Journal  de  mathimatiqueSy  V  S^rie,  T.  xvi., 
pp.  125-274.  Paris,  1871.  This,  the  Premier  Memoirs  with  the 
above  title  and  with  the  sub-title :  Des  tiges,  was  presented  to  the 
Acadimie  April  3,  1871,  and  analysed  in  the  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  Lxxii.,  pp.  407-10. 

Let  X  be  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  to  the 
central  line  of  a  bar,  beam  or  rod,  and  let  y,  z,  two  lines  at  right- 
angles,  be  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  cross- section.  Then  Saint- 
Yenant  in  1853-6  (see  our  Arts.  1  and  69)  had  obtained  two 
solutions  of  the  general  equations  of  elasticity  on  the  assumptions 
that  ^  =  ^  =  f?  =  0,  and  that  tlie  central  line  is  initially  straight. 
These  solutions  were  shewn  on  the  principle  of  the  elastic 
equipoUence  of  statically  equivalent  load  systems  (see  our  Arts. 
8,  21,  100)  to  correspond  to  the  torsion  of  a  prism  about  its  axis 
and  to  the  flexure  of  a  prism  either  under  an  isolated  central  load 
or  as  a  terminally  loaded  cantilever.  In  obtaining  these  solutions 
Saint- Yenant  had  not  supposed  elastic  isotropy,  but  merely  that 
the  elasticity  was  the  same  in  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
central  axis.  He  applied  his  results  to  a  great  variety  of  cross- 
sections,  and  shewed  that  they  did  not  justify  the  earlier 
hypotheses  of  Cauchy  and  Poisson:  see  our  Arts.  29  and  75. 
With  regard  to  Saint-Yenant's  solutions  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  that  for  the  case  of  torsion  and  that  for  the 
case  of  flexure.  In  the  former  case  the  shears  xi  and  xz  are 
fundamental,  and  their  values  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
calculate  the  torsional  resistance  of  a  rod,  however  small  the 
dimensions  of  its  cross-section  as  compared  with  its  length.  In 
the  latter  case  the  shears  Ti  and  xg  are  shewn  to  be  practically 
negligible  whenever  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are  small, 
i.e.  in  the  case  of  what  is  really  a  rod,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
values  is  only  needed  as  a  step  towards  shewing  that  they  are 
negligible,  and  so  justifying  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory. 

Clebsch  in  his  Treatise  (see  our  Art  1332)  had  sought  the 
most  general  solution  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  subject  to  the 
conditions  J?  =  ^  =  ^  =  0,  and  had  thus  reached  a  solution  of  those 
equations  embracing  both  the  flexure  and  torsion  problems  of 
Saint- Yenant.     But  as  in  all  Clebsch's  work  this  result  was  only 
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obtamed  for  the  case  of  bi-constant  isotropy.  He  dealt  also  with 
the  case  of  rods  of  double  curvature.  Kirchhoff  in  a  memoir  of 
1858  (see  our  Art.  1251)  had  endeavoured  to  give  a  complete 
theory  of  strain  in  thin  rods  with  an  initially  curved  central  line. 
But  a  defect  of  KirchhoflF's  theory  has  been  pointed  out  by  Saint- 
Venant  (see  our  Art.  316),  and  the  objections  against  it  are  s^ain 
raised  by  Boussinesq  in  the  present  memoir  (pp.  127-9  and  §  vii. 
pp.  176-81).  In  the  equations  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1257,  Kirchhoff 
neglects  the  terms  du/ds,  dv/ds  and  dw/ds.  Now  Boussinesq 
points  out  (p.  179)  that  this  assumption  has  no  d  priori  justifica- 
tion, but  that  the  terms  neglected  appear  to  be  of  the  same  order 
as  those  retained.  He  cites  cases  in  which  the  assumption  would 
not  be  true,  but  remarks  that  it  is  satisfied  in  general  when 
Saint- Venant's  hypothesis,  J?=  «='?«  =  0,  is  fulfilled.  Thus  it 
is  satisfied  in  Saint-Venant's  cases  of  flexure  and  torsion  but 
not  when  there  is  an  appreciable  longitudinal  or  buckling  load 
(see  our  Arts.  911*  and  1361): 

En  r^um6,  la  th^orie  de  M.  Kirchhoff  conduit,  dans  le  cas  de  tiges 
dont  la  contexture  est  sym^trique  par  rapport  ^  leurs  sections  norraales, 
aax  vraies  formules  approch^es  de  la  flexion  et  de  la  torsion ;  mais  elle 
me  paralt  re|>08er  sur  une  hypotb^se  douteuse  (I  priori^  consistant  ^ 
adniettre  que  les  sections  normales,  primitivement  ^gales  entre  elles,  sont 
encore,  sur  une  longueur  flnie,  ^gales  apr^s  les  d^placements.  Elle  a 
aussi  rinconv^nient  de  laisser  parmi  les  quantites  qu'elle  neglige  com  me 
trop  petites,  les  actions  tangentielles  exerc^,  dans  le  cas  de  la  flexion 
in^gale,  k  travers  les  divers  ^l^ments  plans  d'uno  de  ces  sections,  forces 
qu'il  est  cependant  int^ressant  d'^tudier,  puisque  leur  r^sultante  est  ^gale 
et  oontraire  ^  celle  des  actions  ext^rieures  qui  produisent  la  flexion 
(pp.  128-9). 

[1419.]  Boussinesq  in  the  present  memoir  endeavours  to 
amplify  the  labours  of  previous  investigators  by  a  discussion  of 
the  following  topics: 

(a)  He  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Saint-Venant's  assumption 
(J?=«='J«  =  0)  is  legitimate  and  necessary  for  thin  rods.  This  as- 
sumption amounts  to  saying  that  the  mutual  action  of  the  fibres  at  a 
finite  distance  firom  their  extremities  is  iuvariably  directed  along  their 
tangents.  The  demonstration  (and  the  resulting  equations  for  a  thin 
rod)  Boussinesq  considera  the  fundamental  part  of  his  memoir : 

Je  les  expose  pour  le  cas  gendral  oil  des  actions  quelconques  scraient 
appliqudes,  non-seulement  prijs  des  extrdmit^  mais  encore  siu*  la  masse 
enti^re  de  la  tige,  et  oil  celle-ci  serait  hdterog^ne,  mais  de  contexture  symc- 
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trique  \^r  rap|X)rt  k  sea  Hections  normales,  et  form^  de  fibres  qui,  isol^ 
subiraicnt  les  mdmcs  deformations  lat^rales  si  on  les  soumettait  k  de  simples 
tensions,  produisant  sur  toutes  la  m6me  dilatation  longitudinale  (p.  127). 

(6)  The  general  equations  for  the  strain  of  a  thin  rod  are  given. 
These  correspond  closely  to  Olebsch's  results  for  Saint-Venant's  problem 
dealt  with,  however,  on  the  supposition  that  the  elasticity  is  not  iso- 
tropic but  the  same  for  each  cross-section:  see  our  Arts.  1332  and  1360. 

(c)  Boussinesq  points  out  a  certain  analogy  between  hydrodynamics 
and  the  torsion  of  prisms.  Another  hydrodynamic  analogy  had  been 
previously  noticed  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  their  TrecUiae  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Art.  705.     Oxford,  1867. 

(d)  He  discusses  (from  the  general  elastic  equations  however)  a 
problem  already  dealt  with  more  fully  by  Seebeck,  namely,  the  influence 
of  rigidity  on  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  string :  see  our  Arts.  471-2. 

We  will  now  consider  these  points  in  some  detail. 


[1420.1  After  the  introduction,  which  deals  with  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  problem,  Boussinesq  passes  in  ^  i.  and  ii.  (pp.  130-44)  to  a 
general  discussion  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  and  the  expressions  of 
the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains  for  various  types  of  elastic  media. 

In  the  first  section  (pp.  132-5)  Boussinesq  gives  a  proof  of  the 
relations  of  compatibility  of  the  types: 


'm 


cPsg.   _  1  d  /d(  ^ 
dydz     2  dx\dy 

cPsy        CPSg 


da. 


ay 
dz 


dxj' 
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'=Vi'  + 


dz^      dy^ 


(i). 


first  stated  by  Saint- Venant :  see  our  Ai-ts.  112  and  190. 

In  the  second  section  twa  special  cases  of  distribution  of  elastic 
homogeneity  are  considered,  (a)  when  the  medium  is  symmetrical  about 
the  plane  yz :  see  our  Art  78  ;  (b)  when  the  medium  is  isotropic  round 
the  axis  of  x.     In  the  latter  case  we  may  write  : 


'^=X6  +  V8g.4-  2fJL8^ 

';^=zX0  +  y8^+  2/JL8„ 


pt  =  fiarygf 


II 


MX  =  fl    a 


so 


II 


*l'  =  l>-  <^a* 


(ii). 


Boussinesq  by  aid  of  these  equations  expresses  the  strains  in  terms 
of  the  stresses  (p.  140).  He  further  shews  that  if  IT  be  the  strain  energy 
per  unit  volume : 
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(iii). 
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[1421.]  §  III.  (pp.  144-50)  is  entitled  :  JStude  dune  tiye  de  tres- 
petite  section.  Cansiderationa  preliminairea.  Boussinesq  takes  for  his 
elastic  body  one  which  is  sensibly  cylindrical  for  a  length  comparable 
with  its  transverse  dimensions,  the  total  length  being  much  greater  than 
these  latter  dimensions.  He  supposes  the  total  shifts  to  be  as  consider- 
able as  one  pleases,  but  the  strains  at  each  point  to  be  small,  u,  t?,  to 
represent  the  small  shifts  relative  to  some  chosen  point  of  any  point  of 
the  small  element  of  the  rod  bounded  by  two  adjacent  cross-sections. 
The  plane  yz  is  taken  par-allel  to  the  unstrained  position  relative  to  the 
element  of  some  cross-section  of  the  element.  All  this  is  in  practical 
agreement  with  Kirchhoff's  treatment :  see  our  Art.  1257.  Boussinesq 
considers  the  cross-section  (a>)  to  have  any  number  of  cavities  and  that 
the  contour  of  the  cross-section  (s)  may  thus  consist  of  several  closed 
carves.  Further  the  constitution  of  the  material  of  the  rod  is  supposed 
to  vary  from  one  point  to  another,  very  gradually  along  the  axis  of  a;, 
bat  rapidly  and  even  abruptly  if  desired  along  certain  lines  in  the  plane 
uf  the  cross-section.  No  load  is  applied  to  the  curved  surface  of  the 
rod,  but  only  to  the  terminal  cross-sections. 

Boussinesq  then  proves  the  following  identity,  U^  Vy  W  being  any 
fonctions  of  x,  f/,  «,  which  are  continuous  over  cd,  and  the  same  statement 
holding  for  their  first  derivatives,  except  along  lines  at  which  the  material 
abruptly  changes  its  constitution : 

("(^dU    ^dU    ^dV    ^dW    ^/dV     dW\\^^ 
J    \      dy  dz      ^   dy  dz  \dz       dyj) 

=/Xf*'^)*''(f^''')*"'(f*'^))*-"-»' 

the  integrations  extending  all  over  the  cross-section  cd,  and  JT,  Yy  Z 
being  the  body-forces.  This  result  easily  flows  from  multiplying  the 
body  stress-equations  by  (7,  F,  \V  and  integi-ating  by  parts  over  the 
area  of  the  cross-section  the  sum  of  the  results  so  obtained. 

[1422.]  We  now  come  to  the  fundamental  part  of  Boussinesq's 
argument  (pp.  148-53).  I  must  confess  that  it  by  no  means  carries 
conviction  to  my  mind.  Boussinesq  aims  at  demonstrating  that 
Saint- Venant*8  assumption : 

is  practically  true,  or  that  these  stresses  are  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  remaining  three  when  no  load  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  rod  except  near  its  extremities.  The  assumption 
(o)  may  possibly  be  incorrect  for  the  parts  of  the  rod  very  near 
the  extremities. 

Boussinesq's  argument  seems  to  be  of  the   following   kind : 
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Considering  only. portions  of  the  cross-section  where  the  elastic 
constitution  of  the  material  of  the  rod  is  continuous,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  the  stresses  here  are  also  continuous.  But  where  the 
axis  of  y  meets  the  surface  ^  =  «*  =  5^  =  0,  hence  by  Maclaurin's 
Theorem  (Boussinesq  does  not  appeal  to  this  theorem,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  implicit  assumption  of  it)  we  must  have  results  of 
the  type : 

Jy  =  (y  —  y)  {  -p- j  +  -^  (  j" )  +  terms  involving  the  square  of  the 

linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section. 
Here  y'  is  the  distance  of  the  origin  of  coordinates  from  the 
point  at  which  the  axis  of  y  cuts  the  contour  of  the  cross- section. 
Similar  results  will  hold  for  all  the  other  stresses  Tx^  ^,  7i,  Tx, 
which  vanish  at  certain  points  of  the  contour.  But  to  quote 
Boussinesq's  words : 

Done,  la  section  a>  ayant  toutes  ses  dimensions  tr^petites,  les  forces 
f^,  7x,  pz,  7x,  xS  ne  peuvent  qu'dtre  fort  petites  dans  toute  son  ^tendue 
par  rapport  aux  valeurs  absolues  moyennes  de  leurs  d^riv^  premieres 
eny  et  z  (p.  148). 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  fails  because  it  does  not 
state  what  are  the  quantities  relative  to  which  the  y  and  z  of  the 
cross-section  are  small;  y  and  z  cannot  be  absolutely  small.  In  other 
words  exactly  the  same  objections  apply  to  Boussinesq's  theory  as 
to  Cauchy's,  Poisson's  and  Neumann's  expansions  of  the  stresses 
in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  cross- 
section:  see  our  Arts.  466*,  618*,  29,  75  and  1226-6.  Boussinesq 
continues : 

D*ailleurs  la  continuity,  sor  une  longueur  finie  de  la  tige,  des 
xir,  ...  y?,  ...  et  de  leurs  d^riv^es  en  y,  Zj  exige  que  les  d^rivees  en  x  de 
toutes  oes  quantit^s  ne  sclent  pas  d'un  ordre  de  grandeur  plus  ^levd  que 
Tordre  de  ces  quantity  elles-mSmes,  si  ce  n'est  toutefois  aux  points 
voisins  des  extr^mit^  de  la  tige,  ou  plus  g^n^ralement,  de  ceux  oii  la 
constitution  de  la  mati^re  et  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  elle  se  trouve 
varieraicnt  brusquement  dans  le  sens  des  x.  Si  Ton  fait  abstraction  de 
ces  points  tout  particuliers,  les  deux  derni^res  Equations  (c)^  pourrout 
€tre  r^uites  k 

dyj     dpi  _  ^      dpt      djz  ^  ^ 

dy       dz        *      dy       dz  ^ 

'  This  symbol  refers  to  the  body-stress  equations:   see  for  example  our  Art. 
1517*. 
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En  effet,  si  nous  considdrons,  par  exemple,  la  seconde  des  Equations  (c), 
les  tennes  d'Hjdy^  dix/dz  pourront  ^tre,  soit  de  Tordre  de  dxijdx,  soit 
inooniparablement  plus  petits,  soit  incomparablement  plus  grands. 
Dans  les  deux  premiers  cas,  J?  et  J?  seront,  d'apr^  ce  qui  pr^Me, 
negligeables  par  rapport  k  xSy  et  Ton  pourra  poser  en  comparaison  fy  =  0, 
^  =  0 ;  dans  le  troisi^me  cas,  la  seconde  ^uation  (c)  se  rdduii  a 
sensiblement  aux  deux  termes  d'H/dy,  diz/dz,  car  le  dernier  pY  n'est 
jamais  que  de  Ford  re  de  dxi/dx.  Done  on  pourra  poser  toujours 
dTSIdy  +  d^/dz  =  0  (pp.  1 48-9). 

The  argument  here  is  that  fy  and  dSSjdy  are  of  very  different 
orders  of  snaall  quantities,  while  «y  and  dxi/dx  are  of  the  same 
order.  I  do  not  see  what  step  in  the  reasoning  hinders  iS  from 
being  a  function  of  the  form  c  sin  y,  say,  which  vanishes  for  y  =  ±  7r, 
the  units  of  the  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section  being  taken 
as  small  as  we  please.  In  this  case  fy  and  d^/dy  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  a  totally  different  order,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
Boussinesq's  argument  is  not  sufficient. 

[1423.]  Assuming  Boussinesq's  conclusions  as  to  the  order  of 
quantities,  it  follows  that  when  the  elastic  distribution  is  symmetrical 
with  regard  to  the  plane  of  yz,  the  second  fluxions  with  regard  to  »  of 
the  slides  €r«,,  <r„,  Cg^  and  the  stretches  «y,  Sg  will  be  negligible  as 
compared  with  their  second  fluxions  with  regard  to  y  and  z.  This 
follows  at  once  from  the  expressions  for  the  strains  in  terms  of  the 
stretches,  if  we  remember  the  above  relations  between  the  order  of  the 
fluxions  of  the  stresses.     Hence  from  the  relations  of  type  (i)  we  have  : 

dydz~  df  ~  d^  ~     ^    ^' 

or,  if  Xi»  Xj>  X»  ^  arbitrary  functions  of  x : 

«»  =  Xi  +  X»«  +  X»y (vii)- 

Putting  ^  =  0,  K=t?,  IT  =  to  in  equation  (iv),  Boussinesq  obtains 
(p.  149)  by  aid  of  (v): 


; 


(Jy «y  +  ««»  +  J«<^y*) c^o>  =  0  (viii). 

Further  by  putting : 

W' =  JC',Xay»  +  (7,  (xi^;  +  ix^»  +  X.2y)  -  iC'iXay', 
wefind:  /    (CiJ?  +  (72 «  +  Cj^) ^jpcfw  =  0   (ix), 

where  (7,,  Cj,  G%  are  any  constants  whatever. 

By  substituting  for  the  strains  in  (viii),  expressing  the  integral  as 
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the  sum  with  positive  coefficients  of  the  integrals  of  the  squares  of  four 
expressions  linear  in  the  stresses  y#,  7z  and  y?,  a  result  obtained  by  aid 
of   (ix),  Boussinesq   deduces  that  for  a  thin  rod  loaded  only  at  the 

terminals : 

S'=««  =  5*=0 (x), 

or,  Saint-Yenant's  assumption  :  see  our  Art.  1422. 

[1424.]  Boussinesq  in  a  later  memoir  has  again  returned  to 
this  point  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  fluxious  of  the 
stresses:  see  our  Art.  1433.  The  supposition  he  makes  in  that 
memoir,  namely :  that  the  variation  of  the  stresses  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a  rod  or  to  the  mid-plane  of  a  plate  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  their  variation  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  rod  or  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate,  does  not 
seem  to  me  established  by  the  arguments  used : 

Si  done  on  fait  abstraction  de  ces  regions  restreintes,  T^uilibre  d'un 
tron^on^  quelconque  k  fort  peu  pr^  prismatique  pr^sentera  cette  circon- 
stance,  que  les  compo8antes...des  pressions  et  les  deformations... y  seront 
sensiblement  les  mdmes,  soit  tout  le  long  d'une  m^me  fibre  longitudinale 
perpendiculaire  aux  bases  du  prisme,  s'll  s'agit  d'une  tige,  soit  sur  toute 
r^tendue  d'une  couche  quelconque  pai*allMe  aux  bases  du  prisme,  h'U 
s'agit  d'une  plaque.  Au  contraire,  les  m^mes  pressionn  et  deformations 
varieront  en  g^n^ral  d'une  mani^re  tr^-notable  dans  les  sens  des 
dimensions  transversales  d'une  tige  ou  dans  celui  de  T^paisseur  d'ime 
plaque.  U  est  d'ailleurs  6vident  que  les  actions  ext^rieures  directement 
appliqu^es  k  la  masse  du  trongon  (y  compris  Tinertie  dans  le  cas  d'un 
^uilibre  dynaniique),  et  celles  qui  le  sont  h,  la  portion  de  la  superficie 
du  corps  qui  fait  partie  de  la  surface  du  tron9on,  n'ont  qu*une  influence 
minime  sur  les  forces  xx,  ...  ^,  ...  toutes  ces  actions  n'^tant  pressque 
rien  en  comparaison  de  celles  qui  agissent  sur  le  reste  du  corps  et  dont 
Tensemble  donne  lieu  aux  reactions  int^rieures  xx,  ...  pz,  ....  (p.  164  of 
the  memoir  cited  in  our  Art.  1433). 

For  the  case  of  a  rod  this  supposition  leads  to 

d   ^  _  ^ ^  ^. 

^(«j^,  yy,  «*,  p*,  «•,  *y)  =  0 (A). 

But  Boussinesq  shews  that  the  narrower  assumptions 

d   ^  ^              cP   ^  ^  ^ 
—  (i?,  «)  =  0,     ^(J^i  «,  J^)  =  0 (B) 

are  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  same  solution  as  that  which  we  are 

^  A  small  prismatic  element  of  the  rod  bounded  by  two  adjacent  cross-sections, 
or  of  the  plate  bomided  by  the  faces  and  two  pairs  of  planes  at  right  angles  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  face  of  the  plate. 
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discussing  from  the  first  memoir.  Id  fact  they  lead  us  to  the 
results  (b)  of  our  Art.  317,  and  these  last  results^  give  us  with 
some  easy  analysis  (pp.  166-172  of  the  second  memoir)  the  results 
(vii)  and  (x)  of  the  last  article. 

Saint- Venant  has  reproduced  Boussinesq's  argument,  and  in 
our  Art  318  we  have  already  cited  his  version  of  it,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  our  doubts  as  to  its  sufficiency. 

[1425.]  ChaDging  the  notation  of  Art.  317  to  that  of  our  present 
discussion  the  last  two  conditions  of  (6)  become  : 


or. 


t=-». 

t"-". 

<l8^           d^W 

dsjc        dH 

Hence  by  (vii) : 

dz~      da?' 

d^w 
^'~      da?' 

dy  ~     da?' 
dH 

Y«  =  —     ,  - .     

^'              d^ 

(xi), 

or  since  Xa  &nd  ^s  cti*^  independent  of  y  and  z^  the  second  fluxions  with 
regard  to  a;  of  t^;  and  v  may  be  supposed  to  be  taken  at  the  point 
y  =  2  =  0.  In  the  case  where  the  curvature  is  small,  we  see  that  Xg 
and  —  Xs  represent  the  changes  in  curvature  of  the  central  line  in  the 
planes  zx  and  ayy  respectively.     Thus : 

(see  p.  185  of  the  memoir  of  1879),  where  Ry^  R,  are  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture in  the  planes  zac,  xy,  afler  strain,  and  R^,  R^  those  before  strain. 
Further  Xi  is  evidently  the  stretch  of  the  central  line  of  the  rod,  or  8. 
say.  Hence  we  have  obtained  a  physical  interpretation  of  the  as  yet 
undetermined  functions  in  (vii).  Considering  the  portion  of  the  rod  on 
one  side  of  any  cross-section  <i>,  let  the  moments  of  the  applied  load 
and  the  body-forces  on  this  portion  round  the  axes'  of  x,  y  and  z  be 
respectively  i/x,  My^  i/,,  then  since  (x)  holds  we  have : 


0 


—  I  xxydio  =  Mg, 


(yxM  -  ZxS)  cfci  =  i/a; 


(xii). 


^  In  the  present  investigation  it  is  x,  in  the  investigation  of  Art.  817  it  is 
z,  which  is  the  prismatic  axis. 

'  The  axes  are  supposed  to  be  taken  so  that  a  right-handed  screw-motion  in  the 
positive  direction  of  x  turns  y  towards  z,  and  ho  with  cjdic  interchange  for  each  axis. 
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The  conditions  (x)  lead  us  as  in  our  Art.  78  at  once  to 

whence  from  (vii)  we  find  : 

and  if  /^  be  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  of  the  whole  system 
of  load  and  body- forces  acting  on  one  side  of  a> : 


-/• 


xxdw  =  1E«>Xi* 

Hence:  x^  =  F/'^Eto,     X«  =  ^y/^^'«V     Xs  =  ~ -^»/^*^a (xiii). 

These  determine  the  value  of  8^^  and  give  in  fact  the  elements  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  thin  rod  so  far  as  they  are  due  to 
extension  and  flexure.  Here  Boussinesq  has  followed  Bresse  (see  our 
Art.  515)  and  treated  the  cross-section  as  having  a  density  equal  to  the 
variable  stretch- modulus.  Thus  the  centroid  is  found  from  the  con- 
ditions: 

rEycUa=  rEzdia  =  0, 

while       «a)  =  TjFc^,     lEwiCy^  =  (''Hz'dio,     1&o#c/  =  (""Ey^cUo, 
define  la,  k^  and  k^. 

[1426.]  If  we  seek  v  and  w  from  equations  (8)  of  our  Art.  78,  we 
determine  them  to  be  of  the  following  fonn  : 

V  =^  xb  -  X4«  +  i  {«xi«  +  ('72X3  +  %)  2*}  -  Vx  (xiy + xsy«  +  hx^)A    .^ 
t^=x«+X4y  +  J{«xiy+('7iX2+%)y'}-'72(xi«+X3y«  + ixs**))* 

where  X4»  Xfi>  Xs  ^^  undetermined  functions  of  a;  only. 

Now  the  equations  which  still  remain  to  be  satisfied  are  the  first 
body-stress  equation,  or 

^  +  ^+pjr+^{^(x.+x^+x.y)}=o,       I 

and  the  equation  [ '      '* 

xi  dz  -  zx  dy  =  Of  over  the  contour  of  the  section  j 

If  the  values  of  0-^^,  <r^  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  fluxions  of  u 
and  of  the  values  of  v  and  w  given  in  (xiv),  and  then  aj,  ^  be  determined 
from  their  values  in  (7)  of  our  Art.  78,  we  find  a  partial  dififerehtial 
equation  for  u  involving  only  u  and  X4>  Xs*  Xe»  simple  functions  of  x,  as 
unknowns,  together  with  a  surface  condition  involving  the  same  quan- 
tities. Now  these  equations  will  not  suffice  to  determine  the  four 
unknowns,  but  Boussinesq  on  pp.  160-1  shews  that  they  completely 
determine  the  values  of  Ti  and  'sx. 
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[1427.]  In  the  s{>ecial  case  where  tlie  elasticity  and  density  are 
everywhere  uniform  and  the  body-force  X  is  constant  over  the  cross- 
section,  Boussinesq  works  out  completely  the  equations  to  determine  ^ 
and  7x. 

Tht»  load  being  applied  only  at  definite  points  of  the  rod,  F  of 
equation  (xiii)  is  only  a  function  of  x  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the 
body-force  A",  and  thus 

dFjdx  =  —  pXci), 

or  dxxjdx  -  —  pX/E. 

Further  if  S^  and  S,  be  the  total  shearing  loads  on  a>  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  i/  and  z : 

Sy  =  —  dMJdx  and  S^  =  dMJdx  (see  our  AH.  1361,-/^/*.). 

Hence  :  dx^/dx  =  SJBwKy^         dxj^/dx  =  SJEtnK^ (^^'i)- 

Tiius  equation  (xv)  becomes 

d^     d^  ^  Sj,z      §yy_Q 
dy       dz       o)Ky'     <i)K,'       * 


•-(^^w)^i("''S')=^' 


d 
dy  X  -w^, ,      ^  X         «w«y 

whence  we  can  take,  if  ^  be  an  arbitrary  function  of  y  and  z  : 

^_rf«      S,x^          ^_     di>      S^ 
'^~c&~2a,K,^'         """  ^"2a,V ^        ^' 

Turning  to  equation  (7)  of  our  Art.  78,  we  find 

eTi  —  h"'7jc 
'^"''^  ef-  K'K"  ' 

J  XX  —  U    xy 

„  ^  d  /  dv\       d  /  dw\ 

•*"'  ^  V"  -^)^dy  V'  -  dx)  • 

Hence  by  aid  of  (xvi)  and  (xvii)  we  find  : 

/^  +  (A"  +  A"')#+e5i+2(«/-*"n^ 
*    dy*     ^  '  dydz        ds?        ^-^  '  dx 

-  y  @  -  («/-  A'Vn  2|  A,  _  (./_  r  A'")  J  ;^,}  =  0.  ,  (xviU). 

This  result  is  in  agreement  with  Boussinesq's  (44),  p.  162,  except  that 
he  uses  thlipsinomic  while  we  are  using  tasinomic  constants:  see  Art.  445. 
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The  second  equation  of  (xv)  gives  us  for  the  contour  condition : 

^^^^''^-^'^-^ (^")- 

Finally  from  (xii)  we  have 

*.-r(i»4-^-^^ <")■ 

On  pp.  162-5  Boussinesq  considers  the  case  of  a  section  containing 
one  or  more  holes.  The  problem  here  involves  the  usual  modifications 
due  to  cyclosis  in  dealing  with  the  function  ^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  (xviii)  and  (xix)  above  are  more  general  than 
Saint-Venant's  results  given  in  our  Art.  82  as  equation  (19). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Saint-Venant  finds  for  his  flexural 
moment  Jf,  cPM/da^  =  0  :  see  our  Art.  80.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
second  and  third  body-stress  equations  which  give,  since  Saint-Venant 
supposes  no  body-forces:  dxyjdx^^j  dzx/dz^O:  see  our  Art  79, 
equation  (11).     Boussinesq  neglects  the  terms 

dxi/dx  +  pY  and  dac/dx  +  pZ, 

in  his  second  and  third  body-stress  equations,  for  he  says  pY^  pZ  are  of 
the  same  order  at  most  as  dxi/dx  and  dtx/(ixj  and  these  he  holds  to  be 
negligible  as  compared  with  terms  like  d'^/dy  -^  djx/dz:  see  his  p.  149 
and  our  Art.  1422.  Now  his  analysis  leads  toyj  =  ^='j«  =  0.  Hence  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  dxi/dx  +  pFcan  be  small  as  compared 
with  d'yildy  +  dyxjdz  unless  we  have  absolutely  : 

-^  +  pi'=o,        i^^f^=^ (™)- 

If  we  take  the  exact  assumptions  of  the  second  memoir  (Art.  1424) 

dxyjdx  =  dTx/dx  =  0, 

then  Y=Z  =  0,  and  Boussinesq's  apparently  more  general  solution  leads 
us  again  to  Saint- Venant^s,  involving  d^M/da^  =  0. 

But  if  Y  and  Z  be  not  zero  then  it  is  impossible  to  put 

JJ  =  M  =  J?  =  0, 

for  these  quantities  can  (for  example  at  certain  points  of  a  heavy  beam 
other  than  those  of  external  loading)  be  infinitely  greater  than  xi 
or  MX  :  see  a  paper  by  the  Editor :  On  the  Flexure  of  Heavy  Beams, 
Qtuirterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  106.  Thus  so  far  as 
Boussinesq's  theory  is  more  general  than  Saint- Venant's,  in  that  it 
appears  to  allow  of  body-forces,  I  doubt  its  accuracy.  Let  us  make  the 
additional  assumption  of  the  second  memoir  that  such  body-forces  have 
only  a  vanishingly  small  influence  on  the  stresses  (p.  164  of  the  second 
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memoir).   We  easily  find  by  differentiating  the  first  body-stress  equation 
with  regard  to  x  and  using  (xzi) : 

/dY     dZ     dX\     d'Tx  ,     .., 

Now  if  the  body-forces  are  to  be  wholly  neglected  we  have 
d^xxldx^=  0,  which  leads  to  Saint- Venant's  results,  or  xi>  Xj*  X»  ^i^is*'  ^ 
all  linear  functions  of  x^  whence  by  (xi)  and  (xiii)  the  axial  shifts  can 
only  be  algebraic  functions  of  the  third  degree  in  x,  and  either  the  load- 
system,  or  the  original  form  of  the  rod  must  be  extremely  limited.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  body-forces  are  not  zero,  it  appears  that  a  certain 
relation  must  be  satisfied  between  them  and  the  surface  load.  For  the 
surface  load  and  the  body-forces  fully  determine  Xn  Xs>  Xs*  ^^^  hence 
(xxii)  and  (vii)  give  a  relation  between  them,  which  as  a  rule  will 
not  be  satisfied. 

If  we  do  not  take  d^xx/da^  =  0,  but  extremely  small,  then  it  seems 
necessary  that  Xp  Xa  ^^^  Xs  should  be  extremely  small,  or  the  total 
longitudinal  load  and  the  changes  of  curvature  very  small ;  but  it  must 
still  be  remembered  that  in  this  case,  even  at  points  distant  from  the 
points  of  application  of  the  external  load,  yp,  7z  and  '^,  although  absolutely 
small,  are  not  at  every  point  necessarily  small  reUUivdy  to  xi  and  lex. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  Boussinesq's  investigation :  It  does  not  seem 
to  sufficiently  justify  the  ordinary  assumption  of  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian 
hypothesis  (»  =  ^  =  J^  =  0)  for  the  cases  either  of  a  sensible  continuous 
loading  or  of  body-forces,  while  in  the  cases  in  which  continuous  loading 
and  body-forces  produce  insensible  effects,  it  does  not  bring  out  clearly 
that  the  stresses  neglected  can  at  certain  points  be  of  the  same  order 
as  some  of  those  retained ;  further  it  does  not  fully  solve  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  result  cPxx/dz^  =  0,  or  what  i-eally  amounts  to  the  same 
thing 

d^Myjd^  =  d'MJdx'  =  d'F/dx'  =  0. 

[1428.]  Pp.  165-76  of  the  memoir  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  of 
the  shape  of  the  distorted  rod  after  the  strain.  This  is  obtained  by 
combining  the  shifts  of  short  prismatic  elements  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  similar  investigation  due  to  Kirchhoff:  see  our  Arts.  1257 
ei  seq. 

Pp.  176-81  contain  the  criticism  of  Kirchhoff's  treatment  of  rods,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  :  see  our  Art.  1418. 

[1429.]  §viii.,  which  occupies  pp.  181-94,  is  entitled:  Dd- 
compasition  de  Vaction  totale  exercie  sur  un  trongon  de  la  tige  en 
six  actions  ilimentaires,  qui  produisent  respectivement  une  exten- 
sion ou  ime  contraction,  deux  flexions  igales,  deux  flexions  inegales 
et  une  torsion.  This  is  an  analysis  into  its  component  parts  of  the 
solution  we  have  sketched  in  the  above  pages,  and  it  resembles 
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Clebsch's  treatment  of  Saint- Venant's  problem  in  S.  85-94  of  his 
Theorie  der  Elasticitdi  (see  our  Arts.  1333-9)  except  that  Clebsch 
dealt  only  with  the  equations  for  bi-constant  isotropy  and  with 
the  simple  case  of  an  initial  straight  central  line. 

Boiissinesq  points  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  flexure  problem 
the  dxJdx  of  our  equation  (xviii),  Art.  1427,  is  zero,  when  either 
(1)  the  cross-section  has  a  centre  of  figure,  or  (2)  the  axis  of  z 
(or  y)  is  an  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  elastic  structure  is  sym- 
metrical about  the  plane  of  zx  (or  xy)  (p.  188). 

Further  since  d'xijdx  and  dzxjdx  are  either  zero  or  negligible, 
it  follows  from  (xvii),  that  d<f>/dz  and  d<f)/dy  are  sensibly  indepen- 
dent of  X,  if  Sy  and  8g  the  total  shears  are  constant ;  and  hence 
from  (xviii)  that  the  like  holds  for  dxJdx,  which  is  therefore 
essentially  a  constant.  Thus  for  flexure  in  the  cases  of  symmetry 
mentioned  above  d^Jdx  is  zero,  and  for  torsion  since  Sy  and  Sz 
are  then  zero  dxJd^c  may  be  treated  as  practically  a  constant 

Boussinesq  remarks  that  the  case  of  torsion  is  the  only  one 
which  requires  us  to  integrate  (xviii),  for  in  the  case  of  flexure  the 
slides  (Tjey  and  a-gg  are  negligible  (pp.  174,  186   and  194). 

[1430.]  The  next  section  of  the  memoir  (pp.  194-204)  deals  more 
especially  with  the  general  laws  of  torsion.  In  this  case  o*^  and  a*,;, 
have  always  to  be  found  by  the  integration  of  a  differential  equation. 
Putting  the  total  shears  aS^  and  5«  zero,  and  dxJdx  =  a  constant  =  t,  we 
have  from  (xvii)  and  (xviii) : 

^__d^  ^_     d4i 

''~  dz'  ''""^' 

y  ...(xxiii), 


while  from  (xx)  J/j.  =  -  /   (^ y  +  ^zjdi 

-2  jtf^    


(xxiv), 


as  is. easily  seen  by  integrating  by  parts  and  using  (xix),  which  now 
gives  ^  -  a  constant  for  the  contour;  but  this  constant  may  be  supposed 
included  in  the  value  of  ^  so  that  ^  =  0  over  the  contour.  Boussinesq 
shews  that  iu  the  special  case  where  h"-\-h"'-0  equations  (xxiii)  and 
(xxiv)  are  ndated  to  those  for  the  steady  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid  in  a 
tube,  the  croRs-section  of  the  tul)e  l>eiiig  an  orthogonal  pi*ojection  of  tliat 
of  the  rod,  at  least  for  the  caae  when  the  cross-section  consists  of  an  area 
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without  cyclosis  (pp.  195-9).     The  steady  velocity  of  the  viscous  fluid 
oorresponds  to  the  ^  of  the  torsional  problem. 

BouBsinesq  proves  the  following  proposition  (p.  199) : 

Les  forces  eserc^  axis  divers  points  d'lme  section  sent  partout  dirigdes 
siiivant  les  courbes  <^=congt.,  qui  seraient  celles  d'dgale  vitcsse  dans  des 
tubes,  et  elles  sont  ^gales  en  chaque  point,  par  unitd  de  surface,  k  la  ddrivde 
de  <^  Buivant  la  normale  mende  en  ce  point  k  la  courbe  <f)—const.y  qui  y 
passe ;  elles  ont  la  m§me  expression  que  le  glissement  relatif,  dans  un  tube, 
de  deux  couches  liquides  adjacentes. 

If  then  the  curves  <f>  =  coDst.  are  constructed  for  equal  incre- 
ments of  the  constant,  this  family  will  in  a  manner  reproduce  the 
peculiarities  of  the  contour,  but  members  of  the  family  must 
in  general  be  closer  together  along  a  short  than  a  long  diameter. 
Hence  the  stress  which  varies  as  the  constant  increment  of  <^ 
divided  by  the  perpendicular  distance  (dn)  between  two  adjacent 
members  of  the  family  will  in  general  be  a  maximum  upon 
the  shorter  diameters  of  the  cross-section.  Further  <f>  is  in 
general  a  maximum  at  the  central  parts  of.  the  section  (hence 
d(f>/di/  =  0,  d<l>ldz  =  0  there),  and  thus  at  these  parts  the  stress  is  a 
minimum,  so  that  we  should  expect  d<f>/dn  to  reach  its  maximum 
value  at  points  on  the  contour,  but  by  what  precedes  these  will  be 
the  points  on  it  nearest  to  the  centre.  Boussinesq  goes  further 
and  demonstrates  on  pp.  200-2,  that  the  components  d^jdy  and 
d<f>ldz  of  d^jdn  cannot  be  maxima  or  minima  in  the  interior  of  the 
cross-section. 

Boussinesq  terminates  this  portion  of  his  memoir  by  a  discus- 
sion of  the  modifications  introduced  into  the  torsion  moment  when 
there  is  cyclosis  of  the  cross-section,  i.e.  when  the  rod  contains  a 
hollow.  This  case  is  of  special  interest  from  its  application  to  the 
theory  of  flaws  in  bars :  see  our  Art  1348,  (6). 

On  pp.  204-9  he  records  the  cases  in  which  solutions  of  the 
torsion  or  flexure  equations  have  been  obtained,  citing  the  results 
of  Saint- Venant :  see  our  Arts.  18-42  and  83-97,  and  referring  to 
that  of  Clebsch  for  a  section  bounded  by  confocal  ellipses  in  a 
footnote  on  pp.  209-10:  see  our  Art.  1348,  (e). 

[1431.]  §  XI.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  210-26)  is  entitled:  Exemplea 
divers  d^equilibre  et  de  mouvemerU  d^une  tige  recliligne  dont  lea  difor- 
motions  totcUes  sont  trhs-petites.  In  this  section  Boussmesq  deduces 
from  the  general  equations  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  memoir  the  special 
equations  for  the  longitudinal,  transverse  and  toi'sioual  vibrations  of  rods. 
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He  deals  also  with  cases  in  which  a  mass  or  masses  are  attached  to  a 
vibrating  rod.  He  does  not  integrate  these  equations,  but  refers  on 
this  point  to  the  special  investigations  of  Navier,  Poisson,  Poncelet, 
Saint- Venant  and  Phillips:  see  our  Arts.  272*-3*  466*-71*  677*-81* 
988*-92*,  104,  203-23,  and  680. 

[1432.1  §  XII.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  226-40)  is  entitled  :  jStude  dunt 
tige  rectxRgne  soumise  d  une  traction  ant&rieure  aux  deplacemetUs, 
Vibrations  des  cordes  en  tenant  compte  de  la  rigidite.  Boussinesq  cites 
from  his  memoir  on  liquid  waves  (see  our  Art.  1442)  the  results  he  has 
obtained  for  the  body-stress  equations  when  there  exists  a  considerable 
initial  stress.  He  works  out  the  particular  caae  of  a  single  initial 
traction  ^q,  and  develops  at  considerable  length  the  form  taken  by  the 
equations  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  memoir,  when  this  initial  stress  xx^ 
exists  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  rod.  He  applies  his  general 
results  to  obtain  the  equation  due  to  Seebeck  for  the  vibrations  of  a 
slightly  stiff  string  (see  our  Art.  471),  and  he  deduces  the  result  (ii) 
of  our  Art  472  for  the  case  i-l  with  a  slightly  different  form  of 
statement,  viz.  the  effect  of  the  stiffness  of  a  string  upon  its  fundamental 
note  is  the  same  as  if  its  total  tension  P  were  increased  from  P  to 

P  +  n  •^<*"^>  ^^  ^^^  stiffness  produces  a  constant  increase  in  the  apparent 

V 

tension.  Since  E  is  not  sensibly  changed  by  large  tensions  approaching 
even  the  rupture  sti-ength,  we  see  that  this  law  of  increase  holds  for  all 
variations  of  P  which  do  not  produce  great  changes  in  w, 

[1433.]  The  above  memoir  by  Boussinesq  is  by  no  means  easy 
reading  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  clearness  and 
conclusiveness  of  parts  of  his  later  work.  It  seems  well  to  take 
in  conjunction  with  it  a  supplement  written  in  1876,  but  first 
published  in  1879.  It  is  entitled :  GompUment  a  une  itude  de 
1871  sur  la  thiorie  de  Viquilihre  et  du  mouvement  des  solides 
ilastiques  dont  certaines  dimetmons  sent  tris-petites  par  rapport  d 
dautres.  The  first  section  of  this  paper  containing  some  general 
remarks  on  the  negligible  terms  in  the  equilibrium-equations  for 
plates  and  rods,  and  the  second  and  third  sections  dealing  with 
rods  only  were  published  in  the  Journal  de  matheniatiques,  T.  v. 
pp.  163-94.     Paris,  1879. 

[1434.]  The  first  two  sections  (pp.  163-81)  we  have  practically 
dealt  with  in  our  consideration  of  the  earlier  memoir :  see  our  Art 
1424.  We  may  note,  however,  two  or  three  additional  points 
which  occur  on  pp.  179-81. 

(a)    To  a  first  approximation,  or  on  the  supposition  (A)  of  our  Art. 
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1424,  dxx/dxr=Of  and  thus  the  slides  a-j^,  a-g^  depend  entirely  on  the 
torsion,  or  on  the  existence  of  the  couple  M^'  ^^i"  i^  ^^is  case  the 
functions  Xi>  Xs'  Xs  ^>^<^™6  absolute  constants  and  therefore  by  (xvi), 
Sg  and  Sy  are  zero.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  rather  vaguer 
statements  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1427  and  1429. 

(b)  The  strains  «y,  Sg  and  o-y,  are  entirely  independent  of  M^,  or  the 
torsion  while  altering  the  form  of  the  cross-section  does  not  alter  the 
form  of  the  projection  of  the  cross-section  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  central  line. 

(e)  From  a  slight  extension  of  (6)  Boussinesq  proves  geometrically 
the  theorem  demonstrated  in  our  Art.  181  (df),  namely :  that  the  same 
amount  of  torsion  is  produced  when  the  same  couple  twists  the  rod  or 
prism  round  any  axis  whatever  parallel  to  its  central  axis. 

[1435.]  Section  in.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  181-94)  is  entitled : 
Application  d  la  thiorie  des  tiges,  Boussinesq  remarks  that  the 
theory  in  which  the  relations  JJ  =  ^  =  y^  =  0  hold,  applies  in 
absolute  rigour  only  to  prismatic  rods  of  length  infinitely  greater 
than  the  linear  dimensions  of  their  cross-sections.  It  may,  in 
practice  however,  be  applied  with  considerable  exactness  even  to 
rods  the  central  line  of  which  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature, 
and  this  application  Boussinesq  proceeds  to  make  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  y  and  z  be  the  principal  axes  of  any  cross-section,  and  x  the 
tangent  to  the  central  line  at  this  cross-section  ;  let  8  measure  an  arc  of 
the  central  line  from  some  fixed  point  up  to  this  cross-section,  and  8  +  ^ 
to  an  adjacent  cross-section ;  let  OqcIs  be  the  angle  between  the  principal 
axis  y  in  the  cross-section  at  8  and  the  projection  upon  this  cross- 
section  of  the  principal  axis  y  in  the  cross-section  a.t  8  +  S8 ;  let  By^  and 
Rg^  be  as  before  (see  our  Art.  1425)  the  radii  of  curvature  in  the  planes 
of  zx  and  xy,  all  before  strain.  Let  the  corresponding  quantities  after 
strain  be  a,  B^  and  Bg,  and  let  8^'*  be  the  stretch  of  the  central  line  at  8, 
Then  a  —  a^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  t  the  angle  of  torsion  at  «,  and  if  Q 
be  the  total  thrust  on  the  cross-section  at  «,  i/^  be  the  torsional  couple, 
J/y  and  Mg  be  the  bending  moments  in  the  planes  zx  and  xy  respectively 
we  have  (see  our  Art.  142»5) : 

C  =  -«a>*,%  i4  =  Fu>« (a  - oo),  \ 

where  i^  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  from  the  solution  of  equations 
(xxiii)  and  (xxiv).     To   describe  the  whole  system  of  force  upon  a 
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particular  cross-section  we  require  besides  these  quantities  to  know  the 
total  shears  S^  and  «Si,  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes  of  y  and  «, 
(p.  185).  BouBsinesq  further  subjects  the  elementary  prism  of  length 
ds  to  certain  external  forces : 

J'appellerai  p  la  density  moyenne  primitive  du  tron9on,  dont  la  masse 
vaudra  par  suite  p^s,  et  je  d^ignerai  par  pX»ds^  p  Yads,  pZ»ds  Ics  compo- 
santcs  totalos  des  actions  ext^rieures  dont  il  s'^t.  Quant  k  leurs  moments 
par  rapport  k  Ou,  Oz,  les  deux  forces  pYcads,  p£»d4f  dont  les  bras  de  levier 
seront  comparables  k  dsy  n'on  donneront  c[ue  de  n^gligeables,  et  ceux  de  pXtidt 
seroiit  en  g^ndral  insensibles,  surtout  si  les  composantes  longitudinaJes  de 
Taction  cxtdrieiu*e  nc  sent  pas  distribu^  trop  in^galemcnt  de  part  et  d'autre 
du  centre  do  gravity  des  sections.  L'autre  axe  Ox  dtant  paraUMe  k  la  force 
pXtads,  il  y  aura  seulement  k  compter  le  moment  des  actions  ext^rieures 
transversales  ^mr  rapport  k  I'axe  Ox  ou  k  I'^^ment  d»  de  fibre  moyeime : 

j'appellerai  ppa^ds  ce  moment,  dont  /3V»  sera  en  quelque  sorte  la  valeur  par 
unitiS  de  uiasac,  valeur  comparable  k  la  force  qui  le  produit  multipli^  par  un 
bras  dc  lovier  de  I'ordre  des  dimensions  transversales  de  la  tige  ou  de  rordre 
de  V<»  (p.  187). 

The  general  equations  of  Statics  will  then  give  us  relations  between 
the  values  of  J/j.,  Jf^,  M^y  Q,  *Sy,  and  Sg  corresponding  to  the  cross- 
section  at  8  and  those  corresponding  to  that  at  « +  &.  Bonssinesq 
confines  his  attention  to  the  following  cases : 

(a)  Slightly  strained  rod,  originally  without  tortuosity  and  straight, 
i.e.  oo  =  0,  EJ"  =  EJ"  =  0.     Boussinesq  finds,  pp.  189-90 : 


dx  dx 

dM,  _dM, 

dx   '  ^'~  dx  ' 


^y=-  ./;.'»  ^'  =  ^^        y (^^^»)- 


dS,       Q  y       dS,      Q  _ 

These  lead  to 

_    +__p„F  =  0,      ^  -_  +  p«z  =  0...(xxv..). 

In  the  case  of  a  negligible  total  thrust  Q,  the  last  four  results  of 
(xxvi)  give  us  the  well-known  results  of  Graphical  Statics,  that  the 
shear-curve  is  the  sum-curve  of  the  load-curve,  and  the  bending-moment- 
curve  the  sum-curve  of  the  shear-curve.  The  terms  QjE^  and  QjE^ 
will  not,  however,  as  Boussinesq  remarks,  be  in  general  negligible  as 
compared  with  dSJdx  and  dSJdx,  They  cannot,  for  example,  be 
neglected  in  cases  of  longitudinal  tension,  or  again  in  those  of  buckling 
action. 

(6)  The  rod  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a  plane  and  sym- 
metrically strained  with  regard  to  this  plane. 
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Let  the  plane  be  that  of  a?y,  then  Oo  =  0,  R^  =  0,  a  =  0,   Mg  =  0, 
i?y  =  0,  5^=  0,  Z=  0,  and  we  find  : 


These  give 


dQ               S, 

dM.  1 
d»   ' 

( 

> 

dq    1  </if,      _ 

«fe      R,    ds      f^^'- 

=  o| 

(xxviii). 


(xxix). 


The  results  (xxv)  substituted  in  either  (xxvii)  or  (xxix)  determine 
for  cases  (a)  or  (6)  the  form  of  the  strained  central  line,  i.e.  the  so-called 
elastic  line. 

Boussinesq  remarks  (p.  192)  that  the  thrust  Q  and  the  bending 
moment  Mg  enter  into  both  the  equations  (xxix),  and  in  such  fashion 
that  one  cannot  be  made  zero  without  the  other  being  in  general  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  two  incompatible  equations.  It  is  usually  impossible 
to  set  up  longitudinal  without  transverse  vibrations  or  vice  versd  in  a 
curved  rod.  This  point  had  already  been  noticed  by  Resal  for  the 
case  of  a  rod  with  a  cit-cular  central  line  in  his  Traite  de  Mecanique 
generate^  T.  li.  p.   163. 

[1436.]  The  above  investigations  only  determine  the  total  shears 
S^  and  Sg.  If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  stresses  xf  and  zxy  then, 
for  a  rod  only  moderately  bent,  the  formulae  and  equations  of  our 
Arts.  1425-7  may  be  safely  applied  to  a  second  approximation, — 
the  first  approximation  being  considered  as  that  in  which  these 
stresses  are  neglected  altogether.  As  a  case  in  which  the  flexure- 
slides  cTay,  0*0  could  be  worked  out  Boussinesq  suggests  the  problem 
of  a  small  torsion  applied  to  a  rod  under  considerable  flexure  (p.  194). 

Boussinesq's  results  for  rods  of  double  curvature  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  Saint-Yenant  and  of  Bresse  discussed  in  our  Arts. 
1584  ♦-1 592*    1597  ♦-1 608*  and  534. 

In  a  footnote  at  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir  Boussinesq  refers  to 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  on  NcUv/ral  Fhilosophy,  Arts.  702-3 
where  they  deal  with  the  case  of  a  constrained  torsion,  which  they 
term  timple  tornon, 

[1437.]  (i)  Etude  nouvdle  sur  ViquUibre  et  le  mouvement  des 
corps  solidea  ilastiquea  dont  certaines  dimensions  sont  tris-petites 
par  rapport  d  dautres.  Second  Mimoire,  Des  plaques  planes. 
Journal  de  mathimatiques,  T.  xvi.  pp.  241-274  (see  also  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  Lxxii.  pp.  449-62).     Paris,  1871. 
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(ii)  Complement  d  une  itude  de  1871  »ur  la  th4orie  de  Viqui- 
libre  et  du  mouvemeiit  des  solides  ilastiquea  dont  certaines  dimen- 
sions sont  tris-petites  par  rapport  db  d'autres.  Suite  iv.  Equations 
d'iquilibre  d'une  plaque.  Journal  de  mathdmatiqties,  T.  V.  pp. 
329-44.     Paris,  1879. 

These,  the  second  parts  of  the  memoirs  of  1871  and  1879 
respectively,  deal  with  thin  plates;  the  results  of  the  first  are 
apparently  supposed  to  hold  only  for  plane  plates,  but  those  of 
the  second  are  considered  to  be  true  also  for  curved  plates  or 
shells.     The  two  papers  are  best  dealt  with  together. 

[1438.]  If  tlie  axes  of  a;,  y  be  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  mid- 
plane  of  the  plate  at  any  point,  then  Boussinesq  takes  in  his  first 
memoir  (p.  246) : 

7s  =  '!z  =zx  =  0 (i), 

and  so  obtains  the  remaining  stresses  as  linear  functions  of  s^^  s^,  a-j^. 
He  takes : 

XX -K  (Psg  +  P's^  +  ^Vj^), 

7i  ^K  {y8„  +  ySy  +  y'<r^)y 

where  j8,  )8',  fi",  ft,  ft',  ft",  y,  y',  y"  are  independent  of  z  but  can 

vary  with  x  and  y,  while  K  is  a.  function,  continuous  or  otherwise,  of  z 

and  may  vary  very  slightly  with  x  and  y. 

The  general  investigation  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Saint- Venaut 

(see   our   Arts.    384-9).     In   the   case,   however,    of  elastic    isotropy 

])ai*allel  to  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  the  H  of  equation  (vi)  of  our  Art. 

SB  /•+•" 
385  is  equal  to  ^  I       Ks^dz  in  Boussinesq's  notation,  where  —  c',  t"  are 

the  values  of  z  at  the  surfaces  of  the  plate,  and  are  supposed  to  he 
slightly  variable  with  x  and  y. 

The  contour-conditions  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  are  reduced  to  two 
(pp.  250-1,  257-8)  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  previously  adopted 
by  Thomson  and  Tait,  although  Boussinesq  independently  discovered 
the  method :   see  our  Arts.  488*    394,  1440-1  and  1522  -4. 

[1439.]  Boussinesq  on  pp.  268-74  of  the  first  memoir  considers 
the  efiect  of  great  initial  stresses  parallel  to  the  mid-plane  of  a  plane 
plate.  He  deals  especially  with  the  case  of  a  tightly  and  uniformly 
sti*etched  membrane,  the  notes  of  which  ai*e  influenced  by  its  stifihesa. 
His  results  may  be  easily  deduced  from  our  Arta  384-5  and  390.  In 
Art.  390  put  I^y  =  i;?o  =  ^/(2€)  and  ;5o  =  0,  then  (vi)  of  Art.  385,  having 
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regard  to  (iii)  of  Art  384,  may  be  written  for  the  case  of  a  vibrating 
plate  of  density  p  : 

Assuming  the  last  term  on  the  right  in  the  case  of  a  slightly  stiff 
membrane  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  first,  we  may  suppose  the 
solution  still  to  be  of  the  membrane  type 

Wq  =  ^Wi(Ai  cos  mfi,t  4-  Bi  sin  miot), 

where  a'  =  Q/{2€p)  and 


da?         dif 


m^Fr<  =  0. 


Substituting  in  small  terms  we  find  (ii)  may  be  written  so  far  as 
terms  in  7/2^  are  concerned  : 

2v  ^ = \^ + — 3— ;  \-^ + -^) . 

or,  the  effect  of  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  membrane  is  to  increase  the 
apparent  tension  in  the  case  of  a  note  of  period  ^irjmia  by  the  amount 
%Uemf :  see  our  Art.  1300,  (c). 

[1440.]     The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the   investigation 
undoubtedly  lies  in  the  assumption  (i)  of  our  Art.  1438 : 

zs  =  r«  =  ys  =  0, 

and  this  point  is  discussed  more  at  length  in  the  second  memoir. 
The  investigation  of  the  second  memoir  has  been  reproduced  by 
Saint- Venant  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  simplified  form :  see 
our  Arts.  385-8.  Neither  the  arguments  of  the  original  memoir 
nor  of  Saint-Venant*8  modification  seem  to  me  convincing,  especi- 
ally for  the  case  of  curved  plates  or  shells:  see  in  particular 
our  Art.  1296  his.  Boussinesq  in  the  course  of  his  memoirs  refers 
to  the  researches  of  Navier,  Poisson,  Kirchhoff  and  Gehring :  see 
our  Arts.  258*,  474*,  1233,  1292  and  1411.  In  a  footnote  at  the 
end  (p.  344)  of  his  second  memoir  Boussinesq  acknowledges  that 
Thomson  and  Tait  had  preceded  him  in  giving  a  true  explanation 
of  the  diflficulty  as  to  the  contour-conditions  in  the  case  of  a  plate 
(see  our  Arts.  488*  and  394).  He  further  refers  to  his  controversy 
with  L^vy  (see  our  Art.  397),  which  would  hardly  have  arisen 
had  Thomson  and  Taits  Treatise  been  better  known  in  France: 
see  our  Arts.  1441,  1522-4  and  Chapter  xiv. 
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Oil  the  last  pages  (pp.  342-4)  of  the  second  memoir  are  some 
interesting  remarks  upon  Saint- Venant's  principle  of  the  elastic 
equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of  loading:  see  our 
Arts.  8,  9,  21  and  100. 

[1441.]  In  the  Jaamal  de  nuUhSmatiqites  (T.  in.  pp.  219-306, 
Paris,  1877)  will  be  found  a  long  memoir  by  Maurice  L^vy 
entitled :  Minioire  »ur  la  thdorie  des  plaques  AaMiqms  planes,  in 
which  the  author  questions  what  I  have  termed  the  Thomson- 
Tait  reconciliation  of  Poisson's  and  Kirchhoff's  contour-condi- 
tions for  a  thin  plate,  attributing  that  reconciliation,  however, 
to  Boussinesq:  see  our  Arts.  488*  and  397.  The  author  works 
out  with  considerable  fulness  of  analysis  a  solution  for  plates  of 
finite  thickness,  and  endeavours  to  shew  by  means  of  his  solution 
that  three  contour-conditions  are  in  general  necessary  for  every 
elementary  strip,  and  that  the  t^rms  neglected  by  Poisson  involving 
cubes  and  higher  powers  of  the  thickness  (see  our  Arts.  477*-9*) 
cannot  in  general  be  neglected.  What  L^vy  does  is  practically 
to  introduce  terms  into  the  stresses  which  in  certain  cases  may  be 
made  to  allow  for  the  local  perturbations  produced  by  the  replacing 
one  statical  system  of  contour-load  by  an  equipollent  one.  This 
replacement  is  essential  to  the  Thomson-Tait  reconciliation  and 
is  legitimate  for  thin  plates  owing  to  Saint- Venant's  general 
principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  load 
systems.  But  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to  measure  the  amount 
of  the  local  perturbation  due  to  the  replacement.  This  had  been 
practically  done  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  their  Treatise  in  1867 
(see  our  Art.  488*),  and  therefore  a  rediscussion  of  the  Kirchhoflf- 
Poisson  boundaries  conditions  in  1877  was  somewhat  late. 

Levy's  memoir,  however,  led  to  a  controversy  with  Boussinesq, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Comptes  rendus, 
as  follows : 

(I.)  J.  Boussinesq  :  Sur  les  conditians  aux  limites  datis  le  probUnie 
des  plaqttes  elastiques,  T.  85,  pp.  1167-9.  Paris,  1877.  (Points  out 
that  Levy's  terms  give  only  certain  loeal  perturbations,  Le.  are  not 
seusible  tar  from  the  contour.) 

(II.)  M.  L6vy :  QueUpves  observations  au  sujet  (Tune  Note  de  ^f. 
Boussinesq.  Ibid,  pp.  1277-80.  (Asserts  that  the  contour-load  might 
produce  rupture  in  one  case,  though  it  might  not  when  it  was  replaced 
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by  an  equipollent  statical  system,  and  that  therefore  the  replacement 
cannot  be  elastically  Intimate.) 

(m.)  J.  Boussinesq :  Swr  la  question  dea  conditions  speciales  an 
contour  des  plaquea  elastiques,  T.  86,  pp.  108-10.  Paris,  1878.  (Points 
out  very  forcibly  that  both  L^vy  and  Poisson  have  already  reduced 
their  contour-conditions  to  three  for  each  generator  of  the  edge  instead 
of  three  for  each  point  of  the  generator,  and  so  have  already  applied 
that  very  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  equipollent  loads  the 
truth  of  which  L6vy  is  disputing.) 

(IV.)  M.  JAvy :  Quelques  observations  sur  une  nouvelle  Note  de 
M,  Boussinesq,.,  Ibid.  pp.  304-7.  (Accuses  Boussinesq  of  '^obscuring 
by  empirical  considerations  an  extremely  clear  question"  and  asserts 
that  "his  'incontestable  principles'  cannot  prevail  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics.''  The  statement  is  repeated  that  the 
so-called  perturbations  are  not  local  to  the  edge,  but  occur  throughout 
the  plate.) 

(Y.)  J.  Boussinesq:  Sur  les  conditions  spedales  au  contour  des 
plaques.     Ibid,  pp.  461—3.     (A  temperate  reply  to  IV.  pointing  out 

trn 

that  the  terms  introduced  by  L^vy  are  of  the  order  e  ^,  where  2c  is 
the  small  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  n  an  element  of  normal  to  the 
contour.  Hence  they  vanish  at  a  small  distance  from  the  contour. 
Further  these  terms  would  vary  with  every  distribution  of  the  load 
along  a  generator  of  the  bounding  cylinder  of  the  plate.  Thus  there 
would  be  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  satisfying  Poisson's  three 
conditions  and  yet  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  they  differed 
from  Kirchboffs  solution.  Thus  Poisson's  conditions  do  not  really 
suffice  to  determine  Levy's  terms.) 

The  whole  controversy  might  have  been  avoided  by  an  early 
investigation  of  the  order  of  Levy's  terms,  such  an  investigation 
had  been  given  ten  years  previously  by  Thomson  and  Tait :  see 
our  Arts.  1522-4,  and  Chapter  XI v. 

[1442.]  Theorie  des  ondes  liquides  periodiques.  M^noires 
prAent^.,.d  VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  Sciences  matMmatiques  et 
physiques,  T.  XX.  pp.  509-615.  Paris,  1872.  This  memoir  was 
presented  to  the  Acadimie,  April  19,  1869,  with  additions  of 
November  29,  1869  and  September  5.  1870.  Portions  only  con- 
cern our  present  inquiry  and  we  will  refer  to  them  briefly  here. 

[1443.1  §  1  (pp.  513-7)  is  entitled :  Equations  des  mouvenients 
continue  avm,  milieu  quelconque.  Here  Boussinesq  considers  the  type  of 
body-stress  equation  which  arises  when  the  squares  and  products  of  the 
shift-fluxions  cannot  be  neglected,  see  our  Arts.  1617^  and  234. 
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He  shews  that  if  0  be  given  by 

1  +^-(1  +W;,){1  +Vy)  {I  -¥  W^)  -  V,Wy  {I  -i- U^)  -  Wj,U,  (I  +l?y) 

-  UyVjc  (1  +  10,)  +  UyV^iCj,  +  UgVgWy, 

then  U  being  any  element  of  volume 


s(r!o)=^'     '"'    n  =  ii.(i+<>). 


i.e.  $  is  the  dilatation. 

The  body-stress  equations  are  then  shewn  to  be  of  the  type : 

dxx  dO      dxx  du      dxx  d$ 

+  -^-  ^-  + 


dx  dUjp      dy  duy      dz  du, 

d'xy  d$      dxi  d$      dxidO 
dx  dv. 


d7i  dO      clTi  dO  \_     (dhi      J\ 


d'xz  dO      dxx  d$      d'xx  d$ 

+  -^  " —  +  -.-   ,—  + 


dx  dwjc      dy  dw^      dz  dwg 

p  being  the  piimitive  density. 

If  the  squares  and  products  of  the  shift-fluxions  can  be  neglected, 
this  becomes 


/I      /4\  /dxx     dxi     dxi\      \ 
/dxx  dxx  dxx     \ 


(dxif  dxK  dxjf     \ 


='©-4 


(d'xie  d'xz  d'xz       \ 


wheixj  $  =  2i;f,  +Vy  +  Wg. 

If  the  fluxions  of  the  stresses  are  themselves  so  small  that  their 
products  with  the  shift-fluxions  may  be  neglected,  we  obtain  the  usual 
body-stress  equations  of  elasticity. 

[1444.]  Note  3  (pp.  584-604),  oil  sont  etablies  des  relations 
generalea  et  iwuvelles  entre  Venergie  interne  d!un  corps,  Jluide  ou  solide, 
ei  868  pressions  ou  forces  elastiques.  This  Note  gives  the  general  rela- 
tions between  the  strain-energy  and  the  stresses  of  a  medium.  In 
a  footnote  (pp.  585-6)  Boussinesq  refers  to  Rankine's  introduction  of 
the  term  potential  energy  and  discusses  the  hvtemal  potential  energy  of 
a  medium.     The  object  of  the  Note  is  recited  in  the  following  words  : 

La  m^thode  employee  au  pai'agraphe   1   ne  donne   pas   seulement  les 
^nations  exactes  des  mouvemento  continus  des  corps  elastiques,  isotropes  on 
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ict^rotropes,  solidea  ou  fluides  ;  elle  permet  encore,  lorsque  la  temperature  do 
.«8  corps  est  suppose  assez  voisine  du  z^ro  absolu  pour  qu'on  puisso,  dans  le 
^Iciil  des  actions  mutuelles  de  leurs  mol^ules,  faire  abstraction  des  mouve- 
aents  vibratoires  d'amplitude  insensible,  ou  calorifiques,  et  aussi,  dans  un 
iutre  cas  tr^-g^n^ral  dont  nous  allons  parler,  d'exprimer  compl^tement  leurs 
forces  dlastiques  en  fonction  des  d^riv^^  partielles  des  d^placemeuts  u,  Vj  w 
[)ar  rapport  aux  coordonn^  primitives  x^  y,  z,  et  de  celles  de  leur  ^nergie 
nteme  par  rapport  k  six  variables  dont  cette  ^nergie  depend.  En  supposant 
tr^-petites  les  d^riv^  partielles  de  u^  v,  w  en  a?,  y,  z,  les  r^ultats  ainsi 
jbtenus  sont  d'accord  avec  ceux  que  foiunit  une  m^thode  basde  sur  le  calcul 
ies  variations,  et  que  M.  de  Saint- Venant  a  employ^  (p.  584). 

See  our  Arts.  127  and  237. 

The  other  very  general  case  referred  to  above  is  that  in  which  the 
elements  of  volume  into  which  the  medium  may  be  divided,  have 
primitively  any  temperatures  whatever,  are  rendered  afterwards  imper- 
aeable  to  heat,  and  have  their  temperature  a  function  at  each  instant 
)nly  of  the  actual  form  and  dimensions  of  the  element  at  that  instant. 

[1445.]  Boussinesq  represents  the  internal  potential  energy,  i.e. 
itrain-energy,  by  *  and  obtains  nine  relations  typified  by  the  following 
hree : 

^  dO      ^  dO      ^  de      d^ 

XX  -J —  +  xif  -J—  +  xs  J —  =  -J-  , 

dv,j,  dvjo  dWgs     dUjo 

^  d$      ^  dO      ^  dS       d^ 

dUy  dVy  dWy  dUy^ 

^dO      ^  dO      ^  dS      d^ 

XX  J \-   Xjf  -J        +    XX  J  —  —  -j~  . 

dU;t  avg  aWg     du. 


Solving  these  equations  for  xx,  xiy  Tz,  we  have  : 

^        1      f/,         V  d^  d^  d^) 


_         1      f       c^     ,,         .d^  d^) 

^        I      (      d^  d^     ,.         .  d^\ 


xz 


Boussinesq  now  remarks  that  ^  does  not  in  reality  depend  upon  the 
nine  shift-fluxions  but  on  the  three  stretches  and  three  slide-comne^. 
See  our  Art.  1621*. 

These  are  given  by  the  types  : 

«*  =  -!+  7(1 +«*»)'+ ^»"  +  «^' » 

_  UyU^  4-  (1  +  ry)  t?a  +  (1  -t-  W^  Wy 


'»«-  (1  +*,)(!  4-0 
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Boussinesq  uow  iatroduces  a  new  set  of  variables  oounected  with 
the  stretches  and  slides  by  relations  of  the  type  (see  our  Art.  1622*) : 


He  then  finds  stresses  of  the  types  : 

(/*  d^  ,      ^  d^        ,,  ."I 

1    rrf*  rf*     .,       V    d*    ,,        , 


+ 


c/^_l_(/4>_^        1/ 


{VxW^y  +  (1    +  t?y)  W^M  , 


0^  d^\ 

d^  1  c^^ 


On  the  substitution  of  these  latter  results  in  the  former  we  have 
expressions  fur  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  dilferentials  of  ^  with 
regard  to  the  six  strains. 

[1446.]  Suppose  the  shift-fluxions  are  so  small  that  their  products 
may  be  neglected,  then  the  slide-cosines  c  become  the  slides  o-  and  the 
equatious  reduce  to 

fAt>  d^  d^ 

^      .-  .   d<P  d^  d^  d^  d<P 

Bousniuesq  next  assumes  ^  to  lie  of  the  following  form  : 

4>  =  const.  +  A^8g.-k-  A^y  +  A^g  +  JiiC^g  +  i?,<r»  +  B^^^^  +  ^i , 

where  ^^  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  second  degree  in  the  strain- 
components,  and  A^f  A^f  J,,  ^j,  B^,  B^  are  the  primitive  differentials 
of  ^  with  respect  to  8x>---i  ^yz^-'-i  i^^*  i^  differentials  when  there  is  zero 
strain.     We  find 

2?  =  ili(l-t;y-u?«)  +  ^j(M,-tc«,)-^,(v,-u^,)+  ^, 

7z=^B^{\-  Ujc  '-v„-  Wt)  +  A^Wy  +  A^v„  -»-  B^Vj^  +  B^W;„  +  j-^ . 

acr«» 
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These  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Saint- Yenant,  if  it  be 
noted  that  he  takes 

$  =  COnst  +  Ai{8^  +  i«aj*)+  -^a  («|f  +  iV)  "^  -^s  (*«  "*"  i**')  "*"  ^i^y»  (^  +«y+«a) 

+  5^«  ( 1  +  ««  +  O  + -^l<^«y  ( 1  +  ^x  +  ^jr)  +  */ > 

which  gives 

and  leads  to  his  formulse :  see  our  Arts.  237-9. 

In  §  6  (pp.  594-7)  Boussinesq  gives  a  geometrical  interpretation  of 
the  derivatives  of  <^,  which  he  considers  renders  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  Saint-Venant  and 
Cauchy  (p.  599). 

A  somewhat  different  mode  of  investigating  the  same  problem  is 
given  on  pp.  599-604.  Boussinesq  assumes  that  the  stresses  are  linear 
functions  of  the  nine  strain-fluxions,  and  then  investigates  what  form 
they  can  possibly  take  so  that  the  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  shall 
not  produce  stress  across  any  plane  within  it. 

[1447.]  Recherches  sur  lea  prindpea  de  la  MScanique,  sur  la 
constitviion  moUculaire  des  corps  et  sur  une  nouveUe  thdorie  des 
gaz  par/aits.  Journal  de  math^matiques,  T.  xviii.,  pp.  305-60. 
Paris,  1873.  This  memoir  was  presented  to  the  AcadSmie  des 
Sciences  et  des  Lettres  de  Montpellier  on  July  8, 1872,  and  published 
in  the  M^moires  for  the  same  year,  T.  viii.,  pp.  109-56.  See 
Notice  I.  pp.  62-3\ 

There  is  much  in  this  memoir  which  is  suggestive  with  regard 
to  the  molecular  and  atomic  constitutions  of  bodies  and  the 
relations  of  these  to  thermal  and  cohesive  properties.  The 
particular  molecular  hypothesis  adopted  by  Boussinesq  embodies 
the  assumption  of  modified  action  (p.  307  :  see  our  Arts.  276,  305), 
but  it  supposes  that  the  accelerations  of  the  various  material  points 
of  an  isolated  system  are  solely  functions  of  their  a^ual  mutual 
distances.  Boussinesq  s  arguments  in  favour  of  this  do  not  seem 
to  me  at  all  conclusive  (p.  313).  It  does  not  appear  how  far  he 
intends  to  take  the  ether  into  account  in  his  isolated  system  of 
material  points,  but  I  have  indicated  elsewhere  that  at  least 
one  molecular  hypothesis  leads  to  intermolecular  action  being  a 
function  of  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  relative  to  the  ether,  and 

1  In  the  Analyse  auccinctef  Saint-Venant  writes  of  this  memoir: 

C'est  one  synthase  que  M.  Boussinesq  a  entreprise  oomme  ont  fait  d'autres 

e^rits  ^ev^.    H  eu  tire  une  foule  d'explicationSf  de  jadioienses  distinctions,  et  une 

thterie  des  gaz  parfaits.    Mais  la  n^oessit^  o\i  il  est  de  faire  quelques  hypoth^s 

noos  determine  i  nous  abetenir  d*ajooter  ce  vaste  essai  k  ses  nonibreoz  titres  (p.  18). 
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thus  the  accelerations  of  the  material  points  being  functions  of 
the  velocities  or  indirectly  of  past  relative  distances  (see  Lond.  Matiu 
Soc.  Proceedings,  Vol.  xx.,  p.  297,  1888).  Further  Boussinesq 
supposes  (p.  fS27)  that  the  action  between  two  atoms  of  the  same 
molecule  does  not  depend  in  an  appreciable  degree  on  the  distances 
between  atoms  belonging  to  other  molecules,  but  this  again  seems 
to  me  doubtful  in  the  case  of  'kin'  atoms  in  different  molecules, 
the  equality  of  the  free  periods  of  which  renders  it  very  probable 
that  they  largely  influence  each  other's  action  (see  American 
Journal  of  Mathemai^ics,  Vol.  xiii.,  p.  361,  1890). 

With  suppositions  such  as  the  above,  Boussinesq,  starting  from 
the  principle  of  energy,  deduces  various  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics, elasticity,  fluidity  and  melting.  Thus  laws  attributed 
to  Gay-Lussac,  Mariotte,  Joule,  Regnault,  Delaroche  and  B^rd 
are  deduced  without  appeal  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  ga^es  as 
propounded  by  D.  Bernoulli  and  developed  by  Clausius: 

J'esp^re  que  la  th^orie  nouvelle  paraitra  6tay6e  sur  des  suppositions 
en  moindre  nombre  et  plus  vraisemblables  (p.  310). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Boussinesq's  theory  would  admit  of 
that  interchange  of  atoms  between  the  molecules  of  a  solid 
which  has  been  supposed  by  Maxwell  and  other  physicists  to  be 
continually  taking  place. 

Je  supposerai  T^tat  chimique  du  corps  assez  stable  pour  que  les 
poHitions  relatives  moyennes  des  atomes  qui  composent  une  meme 
molecule  restent  k  i)eu  pr^s  les  mSmes  durant  tous  les  phenom^nes 
6tudi6s...(p.  327). 

Thus  in  this  theory  the  energy  of  atomic  movement  is  inde- 
pendent of  intermolecular  distances,  while  the  energy  of  molecular 
movement  depends  solely  upon  intermolecular  distances  (pp.  328-9). 

[H48.]  The  part  of  the  memoir  most  closely  connected  with  our 
subject  is  §  viii.  (pp.  350-5)  entitled  :  Action  nwleculaire  dans  un  corps 
isotrope;  solidUe  et  fiuidite.  This  matter  is  also  discussed  in  a  paper 
entitled :  Note  sur  Vaction  reciproque  de  deux  molecules.  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  lxv.,  pp.  44-6.     Paris,  1867. 

Boussinesq  starts  with  the  axioms  that  intermolecular  force  must 
depend :  (i)  on  the  initial  distance  between  two  molecules  and  its 
direction,  (ii)  on  the  manner  in  which  relative  molecular  displacements 
vary  throughout  a  small  region  enclosing  the  two  molecules.  The  latter 
condition  is  that  which  we  have  called  the  hypothesis  of  modified  action 
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(see  our  Arts.  276  and  305)  and  leads  to  biooustant  formulae  in  the 
case  of  elastic  isotropy.  Boussinesq  obtains  a  type  of  intermolecular 
force  from  his  axioms  which  would  lead  to  biconstant  formulae  and  to 
constant  initial  tractions  **qui  reprdsente  chez  les  fluides  la  pression 
dans  Tdtat  primitif ''  {C,  R.  p.  46).  He  does  not  discuss  their  meaning 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  elastic  body. 

The  type  of  intermolecular  action  found  for  two  molecules  whose 
distance  r  has  been  increased  by  a  small  distance  Sr  is  of  the  form  : 

p  r 

where,  p  being  the  density,  —  hpjp  is  the  dilatation ;  A^  B  and  C  are 
functions  of  r.     This  he  considers  can  be  thrown  into  the  form : 

fl>  =  F(r  +  &r,  p  +  8p)  +  /'i(r)-, 

T 

where  F  and  /\  are  certain  functions.     Of  this  result  he  writes : 

Ainsi,  dans  un  milieu  isotrope  peu  dearth  de  son  6tat  primitif  d'^uilibre, 
Taction  mol^ulaire  se  compose  de  deux  forces :  Tune,  que  j'appellerai  de 
premiere  esi)6ce,  ne  vane  qu'avec  la  distance  actuelle  des  deux  mol(k;ules 
consid^r^  et  la  density  actuelle  du  milieu ;  la  seconde,  que  j'appellerai  de 
deuxi^me  esp^oe,  depend  de  la  distance  primitive  des  deux  molecules  et  du 
petit  dcartement  qu'elles  ont  subi  k  I'dpoque  actuelle  (p.  352). 

The  'actions  of  the  first  kind'  Boussinesq  considers  build  up  the 
elasticity  of  fluids.  The  'actions  of  the  second  kind '  are  what  constitute 
solidity.  Boussinesq  appeals  to  experience  (p.  353)  to  shew  that  the 
actions  of  the  second  kind  vanish  for  i*atios  of  Sr  to  r  exceeding  certain 
very  small  positive  values.  The  disappearance  of  the  second  term  con- 
stitutes the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state.  Boussinesq 
attributes  the  fact  that  Navier,  Lam6  and  Clapeyron  arrived  in 
their  early  investigations  at  uniconstant  isotropy  to  their  neglect  of 
the  first  term  in  the  above  value  for  ^.  He  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
addition  of  the  fluid  teinoa  will  lead  to  biconstant  formulae  : 

On  trouverait  en  effet  celles-ci  en  ajoutant  aux  expressions  anciennes  et 
incompletes  des  actions  normales  N  la  pression  constante,  fonction  de  la 
densit^  actuelle^  quedonnent  les  actions  de  premiere  esp^ce,  et  qui  introduirait, 
outre  une  partie  principale,  antdrieure  aux  ddplacements  observe,  un  terme 
proportionnel  k  la  petite  dilatation  6  (p.  353). 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  idea  as  had  occun*ed  to  Rankine, 
but  the  truth  of  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  call  in  question : 
see  our  Arts.  424,  429  and  431. 

[1449.]  Note  compUmentaire  au  M^moire  pricident — S%ir  les 
principes  de  la  thdorie  des  ondes  lumineuses  qui  risulte  des  idies 
exposes  au  §  VI,    Journal  de  mathimatiques,  T.  xviii.,  pp.  361-90. 
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Paris,  1873.  This  also  appears  in  the  Annales  de  chimie,  T.  xxx., 
pp.  539-65.  Paris,  1873.  It  is  a  general  explanation  and  a  reply  to 
certain  criticisms  of  the  principles  involved  in  Boussinesq's  elastic 
theory  of  waves  of  light.  The  author  puts  extremely  clearly 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  hypotheses  and  shews  that  his 
theory  is  really  based  on  physical  conceptions,  i.e.  does  more 
than  substitute 

k  I'analyse  m^uiique  des  phdnombnes  une  sorte  de  symbole  analjtique 
d'une  g(5iidralito  telle,  qu'ils  y  soient  toiis  compris  (p.  361). 

I  have  made  use  of  this  Note  in  explaining  the  hypotheses  of  the 
memoir  of  1868:  see  our  Art.  1478.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  into  the 
subject  of  light  to  even  briefly  analyse  its  contents  here.  It  concludes 
with  two  Rup))lement8  to  the  memoir  of  1868  dealing  with  more 
approximate  formulae  than  those  there  given  for  the  aberration  of  light 
(l)p.  383-90).  Compare  the  Coniptes  rendiis,  T.  74,  pp.  1573-6,  1872, 
and  T.  76,  pp.  1293-6,  1873. 

[1450.]  Sur  deux  lois  simples  de  la  rfyistaiice  vive  Jes  sclides. 
Co?np^renrf<i^?,T.  79,  pp.  1324-8  and  1407-11.  Paris,  1874.  This 
memoir  contains  a  general  proof  of  the  hypothesis  first  adopted 
by  Homersham  Cox  in  1849,  when  dealing  with  the  transverse  re- 
silience of  bars  (see  our  Art.  1435*)  and  afterwards  shewn  by 
Saint- Venant  to  hold  for  a  considerable  number  of  special  cases 
(see  our  Arts.  368-9).  By  means  of  this  hypothesis  we  are  able  to 
determine  very  approximately  the  maximum  shift  (or  deflection) 
and  the  period  of  the  principal  vibration  for  a  considerable  range 
of  problems,  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  History, 
the  expression  for  the  maximum  strain  obtained  in  this  manner  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently  approximate  to  be  of  practical  value  :  see 
our  Art.  371,  (iii).  Boussinesq  attributes  the  first  statement  of 
the  hypothesis  to  Saint- Venant,  but  this  is  incorrect  (see  our  Art. 
201),  although  the  deduction  of  the  period  of  the  principal 
vibration  and  the  legitimate  use  of  the  hypothesis  (i.e.  the 
demonstration  of  its  applicability  in  a  considerable  range  of 
special  cases)  is  certainly  due  to  the  French  scientist 

Suppose  a  mass  P  of  elastic  material  to  have  certain  portions  of  its 
external  surface  free  and  others  rigidly  fixed,  and  let  a  mass  Q  of  very 
small  volume,  but  possessed  of  a  considerable  velocity,  strike  the  mass 
P  in  a  definite  point  and  become  fixed  to  it  without  however  modifying 
its  elasticity ;  then,  we  require  some  hypothesis  by  which  we  can  easily 
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approximate  to  the  motion  after  the  impact  of  the  system  consisting  of 
the  concentrated  mass  Q  and  the  extended  mass  P. 

When  the  mass  P  is  so  small  as  compared  with  Q  that  the  effect  of 
its  inertia  may  be  neglected,  the  problem  reduces  to  a  simple  statical 
one,  but  when  the  majsses  P  and  Q  are  comparable  the  problem  becomes 
more  complex,  for  the  total  motion  of  the  system  must  then  be 
conKidered  as  the  resultant  of  an  infinite  series  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  and  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  amplitudes  and  periods  of 
these  motions  Saint-Yenant  had  been  led  to  the  following  approximate 
laws  (which  are  practically  an  extension  of  Cox's  hypothesis)  by  the 
exact  calculation  of  a  number  of  special  cases : 

If  in  any  problem  the  expressions  for  the  shifts  are  reduced  to  their 
princiixal  term  (or  term  of  longest  period),  and  if  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit  (which  can  oe  as  great  as  2,  3  or  sometimes  even  4) 
then  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  period  of  vibration  and  that  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of  the  concentrated  mass  Q  are  both  inversely 
proi)ortioiial  to  the  sum  of  this  mass  Q  and  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  each  element  dP  of  the  extended  mass  by  the  sauare  of  the 
ratio  of  its  statical  shift  to  the  analogous  shift  of  the  concentrated  masa 

These  ai*e  the  simple  approximate  laws  which  Boussinesq  proposes 
t4>  demonstrate  in  the  present  memoir. 

[1451.]  Let  Uf  Vy  whe  the  shifts  of  any  point  of  the  elastic  body 
P  after  impact,  then  with  the  usual  assumptions  the  stresses  will  be 
linear  functions  of  the  first  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts.  Hence,  if  the 
shifts  be  represented  by  the  expressions 


u  =  2<^  l  —  Binnt-^B  oos  nt  j  , 
V  =  S^  (  —  sin  nt  +  B  cos  nt  ] , 


w 


y (i), 

A 


=  2<^  f     sannt  +  BcoBnij 


where  <^,  ^,  ^  are  functions  oi  os,  y,  z  the  space-coordinates  only,  then 
the  stresses  will  be  given  by  equations  of  the  type 

^  -  2^0  ( —  sin n^  +  ^ cos nt\ ,  | 

■   (ii). 


JCX 


^     ^^  (A 


yi 


=  2 


J^o  (  —  sill  rU  +  B  cos  nt ) 


where  xxq,  ...  yz^,  ...  are  functions  of  a;,  y,  z  only.     Hence,  if  we  suppose 
no  body-forces  to  act  on  P,  the  body-shift  equations  become  of  the  type : 

>>^^-d^^  d^^f^''^-^ <"')' 

for  each  particular  value  of  n. 
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Equations  (iii)  shew  that  any  individual  set  of  the  functions 
4*19  ^y  4*9  ^^  ^^^  shifts  that  would  be  produced  by  applying  to  the 
masH  P  body-forces  n'^i,  n'^,  n'(^  parallel  to  the  three  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
respectively.  For  each  such  set  we  must  have  at  points  of  the  external 
surface  which  are  rigidly  fixed : 

^  =  ^  =  ^  =  0,  j 

and  at  points  which  are  free :  I  (iv), 

xx^  COS  a  +  JJo  cos  p  +  7xq  cos  y  =  0,1 

with  two  similar  equations,  where  a^  fi,  y  are  the  direction-angles  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface-element  at  the  free  point.  These  results  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  ^'s  and  it  remains  to  be  indicated  how  the  A*& 
and  ^'s  would  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions  of  the  system. 

[1452.]  Let  <f>i,  4^y  ^'  and  n'  be  a  second  system  of  values  of 
^1)  4h*  4^  and  n,  satisfying  equations  like  (iii).  Multiply  the  three 
equations  of  type  (iii)  by  ^',  ^',  4h  respectively,  add  and  integrate 
over  the  volume  U  of  the  whole  system,  P  and  Q ;  we  find  integrating 
by  parts  and  using  the  surface  conditions  (iv) : 

-  jji{"-t  —  M^  *f,y  ■■} '" w 

Now  we  have  seen  that  ^ov  y'oi---  aiid  ^,,  ^,  ^3  are  the  stresses 
and  shifts  due  to  a  cei-tain  elastic  system  in  equilibrium,  hence  these 
stresses  will  be  linear  functions  of  the  space-fluxions  of  the  shifU 
involving  the  usual  21  coefficients,  i.e.  they  will  be  differentials  of  a 
quadratic  function  of  the  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts.  It  follows  then 
that  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (v)  under  the  sign  of 
integration  is  st/mmetrtcal  with  regard  to  ^^  ^,  ^  and  0,',  ^',  ^',  or, 
we  must  have : 

«*  Iff  (Ml  +  <Mh'  +  <^<^')  pdU  =  n'»///(^<^'  +  <M>t'  +  <M^)  pdV, 

whence,  if  n  be  not  equal  to  n' : 

//M«^'  +  *.^'  +  <^^')p^^  =  0  (vi). 

Equation  (vi)  enables  us  to  determine  the  values  of  A  and  B  from 
the  initial  conditions  at  time  <  =  0.  Thus  if  t/o,  t?o»  ^0  ^  ^^^  initial 
shifts,  and  Uq^  Vq)  ^0  ^  ^^^  initial  speeds,  we  have  from  (i)  and  (vi) : 


A  _  ///  K<^i  ^  ^o4h  -^  ^'^o4h)  pdU    \ 

"   j]Jw^4>;-^~4^)pdu 


(vii), 
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the  integrals  beiug  extended  throughout  the  whole  system  XJ.    Returuing 
to  equation  (v),  let  n'  =  n  and  therefore  ^'  =  ^  we  then  have  : 

«7//(*.'+^'+<^')p<^«7=2///irrfc^ (viii). 

where   W  is  the  quadratic  function  of  the  space-fluxions  of  the  ^'s 
which  would  be  the  strain-energy  for  the  shifts  ^^  ^,  ^3. 

So  far  Boussinesq's  investigation  is  practically  identical  with  that  of 
Clebsch  given  in  our  Arts.  1329-30,  but  the  form  of  his  results  renders 
them  immediately  applicable  to  the  problem  of  resilience. 

[1453.]  In  the  problem  of  resilience  at  the  instant  of  the  blow 
*^»»  ^o'  ^0  ^^^  zero,  and  so  also  are  the  speeds  \\^  Vg,  w^  except  at  the 
elementary  volume  immediately  surrounding  the  point  Xy  y,  %  at 
which  the  impact  of  Q  takes  placa  Now  the  values  of  ^,,  ^,  ^  are 
clearly  such  that  they  leave  undetermined  an  arbitrary  constant  factor, 
and  we  can  so  choose  that  factor  that  ^'  +  ^'  +  (^^  =  1  at  the  point 
a;,  y^  z.  But  ^,  ^^,  ^  will  then  represent  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
shift  of  the  point  x^  y,  z  for  a  simple  component  vibration.  Thus 
the  numerator  in  the  value  of  il  is  the  momentum  of  the  impinging 
body  Q  resolved  in  the  direction  in  which  Q  makes  the  oscillation  of 
period  2T/n.     If  this  momentum  be  represented  by  Q  T  we  have : 

Further,  if  /  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  n, 
we  havey=  il/n,  or  by  (viii) : 

QVn 

'^"^fJjWdU ^  ^' 

[1454.]  When  Q  is  very  great  as  compared  with  P,  we  can  suppose 
p  =  0,  except  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  of  the  total  system.  In  this  case  equations 
of  the  type  (iii)  shew  us  that  only  one  mode  of  vibration  is  possible 
which  is  that  corresponding  to  a  statical  system  4^^  </>s<*,  Kf>^  in  which 
there  is  no  suppositious  body  force  pw'<^^  pw'<^s^  f^*4^  on  any  element 
dU  of  the  system  except  on  the  concentrated  mass  ^  at  re,  y,  «,  whei*e 
there  is  a  force  Qn\  the  direction  of  which  is  given  by  <^^  ^^  <^j*. 

Cox  and  Saint- Venant's  hypothesis  would  thus  be  exactly  true,  if 
we  might  neglect  the  inertia  of  P.  Supposing  we  cannot  neglect  this 
inertia,  there  will  then  be  several  systems  of  values  for  <^,  ^,  <^.  But 
we  shall  now  shew  that  the  expressions  for  w,  r,  w  may  still  be  reduced 
with  a  certain  degree  of  approximation  to  their  principal  terms,  that 
is,  to  those  which  correspond  to  values  of  <^,  <^,  </>s  close  to  <^®,  <^/,  </>s". 
Let 

T,  E.  PT.  U.  15 
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and  let  us  calculate  the  value  of  jjjWdU,     We  find,  since   TF  is  a 
quadratic  function  of  ^j,  ^,  ^ : 

///  WdU  =  J(f  Wod  U  +  ///  Wi,dU 

where  TTo  and  W^  are  the  same  functions  of  ^j',  ^",  ^*  and  A^^,  A^", 
A^^  respectively  as  TTis  of  ^,,  ^,  ^. 

Now  we  have  three  equations  of  the  type : 

dxx^     dxi^     d7e^  _  ^ 
dx         dy         dz         ' 

If  these  be  multiplied  respectively  by  A^^^  ^<^^  ^<^^  added  and 
integrated  by  parts  over  the  volume  Uy  we  find  that  the  last  integral  of 
equation  (xi)  is  zero,  because  over  the  surface  of  the  system  either  (a)  the 
surface  stresses  are  zero,  or  {b)  at  fixed  points  ^  and  ^®  vanish,  or 
(c)  at  the  element  round  the  |K)int  x,  y,  z,  A^^,  ^<^%  ^4h^  &i^  z^ro 
since  the  direction  of  the  statical  displacement  is  taken  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  dynamical  and  these  have  ^,  ^,  ^  and  ^^  ^\  ^^  respec- 
tively for  direction-cosines.     Hence  (xi)  reduces  to 

fffWdU^fffW^U+fffW^dU (xii). 

Now  A^i®,  A^./,  A^*^  are  clearly  of  the  order  P/Q  as  compared  with 
^*,  for  they  vanish  with  P  and  the  stresses  must  be  linear  in  terras  of 
the  applied  load.  Thus  it  follows,  since  W^  is  of  the  order  (A^^)^  that  it 
is  of  the  order  {PjQf  as  compared  with  IFq.  Hence  if  {PjQf  is  negli- 
gible we  may  neglect  the  second  term  in  fJfWdU,  and  we  accordingly 
find : 

f^_QVn_  '' 

since 

remembering  the  value  of  {if>,y  +  (<^")«  +  (<l>^''y  at  (:r,  y,  z).  These  are 
the  analytical  expressions  of  the  laws  stated  above. 

[1455.]  Boussinesq  shews  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of 
his  memoir  how  the  above  results  are  easily  extended  to  the  case 
when  the  blow  of  the  impinging  body  is  not  concentrated  on  a  very 
small  region,  but  there  are  several  concentrated  masses  producing 
impacts  at  the  same  instant  (pp.  1410-1). 

He  concludes  the  memoir  with  the  following  words : 
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Reniarqnons  enfin  que,  dans  les  probl^mes  Ics  plus  usuels,  le  mouve- 
lent  vibratoire  6t\idi6  est  de  mSme  sens  pour  tous  les  points  du 
ysteine :  alors  les  inerties  des  diverses  parties  dP  de  la  masse  dis- 
euiinee  agissent  k  chaque  instant  de  niani^re  a  acci'oitre  lours  d6- 
•lacements  dus  aux  inerties  des  masses  heurtantes  on  coneentr6es,  et  la 

aleur  \^^,^  +  ^'  +  <^*  d^  I'^cart  pro])ortionnel  de  ohacune  de  ces  parties 
»t  plus  grande  qu'elle  ne  serait  sans  cela,  c'est  a  dire  pour  P  =  0. 
iinsi  le  d^nominateur  de  Pexpression  (xiii)  de  n'  est  approch^  par 
efaut.  Mais,  vu  la  formule  (xii),  Pint^grale  JffWdUy  est  aussi  6valu^e 
ar  d^faut  dans  le  num^rateur.  Oes  erreurs  se  compensent  par  suite 
n  partie,  et  Ton  con<^it  que  la  formule  (xiii)  de  n'  soit  encore  assez 
pproch^,  comme  Fa  reconnu  M.  de  Saint- Yenant,  mSme  |X)ur  des 
aleurs  assez  grandes  du  rapport  de  P  k  Q  (p.  1411).  See  our  Arts. 
66-69. 

[1456.]  Sur  la  construction  g^omitrique  des  pressions  que 
upportent  les  divers  dSnients  plans  se  croisant  en  un  mSme  point 
^MH  corps,  et  sur  celle  des  diforniations  qui  se  produisent  autour 
"nn  tel  point.  Journal  de  matMnmtiqueSy  T.  III.,  pp.  147-152. 
*aris,  1877. 

This  paper  contains  an  elegant  and  simple  method  of  proving 
he  fundamental  theorems  in  stress  and  strain  without  using  any 
►f  the  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  It  might 
^Ivantageously  be  followed  by  elementary  text-books  on  Elasticity 
.nd  Geology. 

Let  7*,,  7*5,  7*5  be  the  principal  tractions  and  «j,  «2,  ^3  the  princii)al 
tretches,  each  set  in  descending  order  of  magnitude.  Instead  of 
onsidering  these  two  systems  as  they  stand,  Boussinesq  first  subtracts 
rom  the  members  of  either  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
ractions,  or  of  the  greatest  and  least  stretches  respectively.  He  thus 
•btains,  if  i?  =  J  (7^  -  T',)  and  iS'=  J  («,  -  «,),  the  systems : 

R.T.-R    and     S,8,-S, 

irhere  T  and  8  are  what  the  mean  principal  traction  and  stretch  become ; 
learly  T  and  8  have  values  lying  respectively  between  i?,  -  R  and 
?,  -  S.  These  second  systems  evidently  only  differ  from  the  first  by 
he  superposition  of  either  a  uniform  pressure  or  a  uniform  stretch 
espectively  in  all  directions,  and  consequently  the  maximum  and 
Qiuimum  values  of  stress  and  strain  obtained  from  these  two  reduced 
ystems  will  have  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  two  primitive 
ystems. 

[1457 J  Let  the  direction-cosines  of  any  plane  over  which  the 
tress  is  Fhe  cos  a,  cos)3,  cosy,  then  for  the  reduced  system 

F=  V/?'(eo««a  +  co«*y)  +  r-  co8«)3  =  7/?=  ~(^  ^7^)~enft«  ft 

15—2 
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and  F  will  have  dii-ection  angles  a,  P^  y  such  that ; 

,     EcoBa             ru     TcwB              ,         RcoBy 
C08a=      ^— ,     co»p= — jf-  y     cosy  = ^— '. 

From  these  results  Boussinesq  easily  deduces  the  following  con- 
struction : 

A  partir  do  Vorigine  et  dans  le  plan  des  deux  plus  grandes  forces  princi- 

Sales  /?,  T,  on  menera,  d*un  m^nie  c6t^  de  la  force  principale  moyenne  7, 
eux  droitcs  inclin6^  sur  cette  force  moyenne,  I'une  de  I'angle  donnc  fi  que 
fait  avec  elle  la  normale  k  Tdldment  Buperficiel  propos^  Tautre  de  Tangle  ff 
dont  le  cosinus  vaut  {TjF) cob  fiy  en  donnant  k  celle-ci  la  longueur 


/'=V^~(/P-7^)co8«/3; 

puis  on  imprimera  k  ces  deux  droites  deux  rotations  ^galeB  et  contraires 
autour  de  la  force  principale  moyenne  T:  k  Pinstant  oh  la  premiere  droite 
viendra  colncider  avec  la  normale  k  Tel^ment  plan,  la  seconde  representera  la 
pression  qui  lui  est  appliqude  (pp.  148-9). 

[1458.]  Clearly  the  maximum  value  of  F  is  rc^u^hed  in  the  plane 
of  0*2  (or  that  of  E,  —  E),  and  it  then  has  the  value  E.  The  angle  x 
between  F  and  the  normal  to  the  plane  across  which  it  acts  is  given  by 

/?  (cos' a  -  cos"  y)  +  r  cos' )3 
co8X  =  — ^ jr -, 

and  therefore  when  p  =  ir/2y  cos  x  =  cos  2a.  Thus  the  traction  and 
shear  components  of  F  for  the  plane  ocz  are  respectively 

F  cos  2a    and     F  sin  2o. 

We  see  then  that  (for  the  .primitive  as  well  as  the  reduced  system) 
the  maximum  shear  is  across  a  plane  the  normal  to  which  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  greatest  and  least  tractions  and  its  magnitude 
=  /?  =  J  (7\  -  Ts).     This  is  Hopkins'  Theorem :  see  our  Art.  1368*. 

Thus  the  greatest  and  least  total  stresses,  the  greatest  and  least 
tractive  stresses  and  the  greatest  shear  all  lie  in  one  plane,'  Le.  that  of  the 
greatest  and  least  principal  tractions  (p.  150). 

[1459.]  If  the  stretches  are  small, — so  that  their  squares,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  may  be  neglected, — then  precisely  similar  results 
follow  for  the  distribution  of  strain.  In  the  reduced  system  the  shift 
of  one  terminal  of  a  line  of  unit  length  relative  to  the  other  terminal 
gives,  if  it  be  measured  perpendicular  to  the  line  itself,  the  change 
in  direction  of  the  given  line.  This  change  of  angle  is  numerically 
greatest  for  the  bisectors  of  the  directions  of  greatest  and  least  stretdi 
and  is  then  equal  to  S  and  -S  respectively.  Hence  the  change  of 
angle  between  these  two  bisectors  will  be  the  maximum  slide  and  has 
for  its  value  2S=8i-8^,or  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
stretches. 
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[14G0.]  Sur  lea  prohlhmes  des  temperatures  stationnaires,  de 
la  torsion  et  de  PecoulemetU  bien  continu^  da/as  les  cyUndres  ou  lee 
tuyaiuc  dont  la  section  normale  est  un  rectangle  a  cSt^  courhes 
ou  est  comprise  entre  deux  lignes  femiies.  Journal  de  viathi- 
matiques,  T.  VI.,  pp.  177-186.  Paris,  1880.  This  memoir  is  really 
a  discussion  of  the  solution  of  the  equation 

cTu     cTu  __ 

by  conjugate  functions.  It  refers  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  solution 
of  the  torsion  problem  in  terms  of  such  functions  and  to  the  hydro- 
dynamic  analogies  of  those  authors  and  of  Boussinesq  himself: 
see  our  Art.  1430  and  Chapter  xiv. 

[14*61.]  Calcul  des  dilatations  lineaires  Sprouv^  par  les 
ele'fnents  mat&iels  rectilignes  appartenant  d  une  portion  infiniment 
petite  d'une  membrane  dkistique  courbe,  que  Von  d^forme,  et  demon- 
stration tris  simple  du  th^orime  de  Oauss  sur  la  deformation  des 
surfaces  inextensibles.  Recueil  de  la  SodiU  des  sciences  de  Lille, 
T.  VIII.,  pp.  381-90.  Lille,  1880.  See  also  the  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  Lxxxvi.,  pp.  816-8.  Paris,  1878.  This  is  a  geometrical  investi- 
gation of  the  stretch  of  an  element  at  the  origin  on  the  surface 

2a=^ra?  -{-  2say  +  ty"*, 
when  this  surfeu^  is  strained  into 

2z  =  r  V  +  2s'xy  +  ty. 

Boussinesq  obtains  a  general  expression  for  the  stretch,  which 
he  then  supposes  to  be  zero, — or  applies  to  the  case  of  an  inex- 
tensible  membrane.  In  this  case  Gauss's  theorem  as  to  curvature 
follows  at  once,  and  expressions  for  the  shifts  of  any  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  origin  are  obtained. 

The  analysis  is  easy  and  the  results  are  not  very  complex  in  form. 

[1462.]  Formules  de  la  disseminatuyn  du  mouvement  transversal 
dans  une  plaque  plane  indefinie.  Camples  rendus,  T.  cviii.,  pp.  639-45. 
Paris,  1889.  Fourier  iu  his  Theorie  analytique  de  la  chaleur  (§§  411-2) 
gives  an  integral  of  the  equation  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  an 
infinite  elastic  plate:  see  also  our  Art.  207*.  Suppose  the  mid-plane 
of  this  plate  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  xy,  then  the  equation  to  be 
solved  is  of  the  form 

dhD        /d^       rf«V 


to 
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where  6'  is  a  constant  for  the  plate  and  may  be  taken  as  a  factor  of  t^ : 
see  our  Art  385. 

Fourier's  solution  of  1818  applied  only  to  initial  shifts.  Boossinesq 
pro[)Ose8  in  the  first  place  to  generalise  it  by  considering  also  initial 
velocities.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  this  more  general 
case  had  also  been  dealt  with  by  Fourier  in  his  Theorie  analytiqne 
of  1822.  Thus  he  gives  a  solution  of  (i)  subject  to  the  conditions 
for  <  =  0,  that: 

at  the  point  (,  rj  of  the  plane  a^  y.  Here  /and/i  are  two  functions  of 
(,  rj  which  vary  gradually  from  point  to  point  of  the  plane  and  vanish 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

Boussinesq  further  discusses  what  he  holds  to  be  the  delicate  and 
rather  obscure  point  as  to  the  real  value  taken  by  Fourier's  solution 
when  ^  =  0. 

The  solution  obtained  by  Boussinesq  is  given  by 

=  -  (f/{^  +  '2ajFt,  y  +  2pjbt)  sin  p^  dadfi 

+  i  f  c^  /T/i  {x  +  2a  J bt,  y  +  2fijbt)  sin  p«  dadfi, 

where  p^  -  a'  +  p^,  and  the  limits  for  the  integrations  with  regard  to.  a 
and  fi  are  determined  by 

(  =  x  +  2a  Jbtf     'n  =  y  +  2pJUi 

(  and  t)  being  taken  over  the  whole  area  of  the  initial  disturbance. 

This  should  be  compared  with  Poisson's  solution  given  in  our 
Art.  426. 

[1463.]  Legons  aynthitiques  de  Micanique  gin6rtUe  servant 
cP introduction  au  cours  de  Micanique  physique  de  la  FactdtS  des 
Sciences  de  Paris,    Paris,  1889. 

This  work  of  132  pages  discusses  the  general  mechanical 
principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  govern  the  systems  of 
molecules  by  aid  of  which  the  physicist  conceptualises  the  action 
of  physical  bodies.  As  in  the  note  of  1891  (see  our  Art  1464) 
Boussinesq  draws  the  important  distinction  between  the  actual 
velocities  and  accelerations  of  individual  molecules  and  the  mean 
local  velocity  and  local  acceleration,  which  are  those  of  a  particle 
conceived  to  consist  of  an  infinitely  great  number  of  individual 
molecules  (pp.  72-7).  The  seventh  lecture  deals  with  general 
notions  as  to  stress  and  leads  up  to  the  topics  of  the  eighth  which 
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contains  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  force.  Boussinesq  holds  that  the  only  in- 
telligible conception  of  force  is  the  mass  product  of  acceleration  : 

Et  gardons-nous  de  confondre  cette  quantity  precise,  constituant  le 
seal  sens  i>ositif  ou  demontr^  des  forces  m^caniques,  avee  la  signification 
relativement  vague  deffort  mu8cidaire  mais  surtout  avee  celle,  encore 
moins  d^finie,  de  cause  physiqus,  que  le  mot  force  rappelle  4galement ; 
notions  qa'il  faut  laisser  k  d'autres  champs  d'^tude,  oii  notre  esprit  ne 
peut  maiheureusement  pr^tendre  qn'k  un  degr6  de  clart^  mediocre 
(p.  89). 

Boussinesq  divides  the  total  internal  energy  of  a  body  into  two 
parts,  namely,  an  elastic  and  a  thermal  energy  (pp.  105-6).  He 
demonstrates  that  the  former  or  strain-energy  {Venergie  de  ressort, 
Cenergie  potentielie  d'elasticit^  etc.)  depends  only  on  the  initial  and 
final  configurations  of  the  system,  provided  the  system  be  in  space 
of  uniform  temperature,  and  the  changes  of  configuration  be  made 
so  slowly  that  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  infinitely  little 
destroyed  at  each  instant :  see  our  Chapter  xiv. 

[1 464.]  In  a  note  in  the  Caniptes  rendv^  (T.  cxii.,  pp.  1054-6,  Paris, 
1891)  entitled:  Theorie  elastique  de  la  plasticite  et  de  la  frayilite  dee 
carps  eolidesy  M.  Brillouin  starts  from  the  hypothesis, — that  to  any 
definite  homogeneous  strain  of  a  body  corresponds  always  an  ahsolutely 
unique  system  of  elastic  stresses,  but  to  a  definite  system  of  elastic 
sti-esses  there  does  not  necessarily  correspond  a  definite  strain.  This 
leads  Iiim  up  to  some  remarks  on  the  Poisson-Navier  hypothesis 
of  intermolecular  force.  He  holds  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  funda- 
mentally erroneous,  but  requires  modification  owing  to  the  fact 
that  individual  molecules  are  in  motion.  This  motion  may  be 
oscillatory  and  of  small  amplitude  in  the  case  of  a  true  solid,  but  it 
may  still  be  sufficient  to  modify  intermolecular  action.  Great  pressures 
convert  the  movement  of  oscillation  into  one  of  translation,  and  this 
forms  the  explanation  of  set,  rupture,  flow,  etc. 

This  note  of  Brillouin  led  to  the  publication  by  Boussinesq  of 
another  entitled  :  Sur  P explication  phyaiqtie  de  la  Jiuidite  (Coinptes 
vendue^  T.  cxii.,  pp.  1099-1102,  Paris,  1891)  referring  to  similar 
opinions  expressed  by  himself  in  his  Lego)i8  8y7ithetiqfie8...(see  our  Art. 
1463)  and  in  still  unpublished  lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
1887-9.  Boussinesq  cites  from  the  manuscript  of  his  lectures  a  general 
description  of  how  he  has  applied  ideas  similar  to  those  of  Brillouin  to 
throw  light  on  the  elasticity,  viscosity  and  internal  friction  of  fluids. 
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Section  IL 


Memoirs  on  Wave  Motion  and  Vie  Elastic  Theory  of  the  Etlbcr, 

[1465.]  Essai  sur  la  th4orie  de  la  lumiire.  Comptes  rendm, 
Tome  LXI.,  pp.  19-21.  Paris,  1865.  This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir 
by  the  author.     It  commences  with  the  following  words : 

Le  M^moire  que  j'ai  Thonneur  de  soumettre  H  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences 
est  relatif  k  la  th6orie  de  T^lasticit^  (p.  19). 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  ever  published  in  its 
entirety,  although  doubtless  portions  of  it  were  incorporated  in 
the  memoirs  of  1867  and  1868 :  see  our  Arts.  1467  and  1478. 

The  first  part  of  the  memoir  appears  to  have  contained  the  deduction 
of  the  equations  of  elasticity  for  an  isotropic  medium  when  terms  of  the 
second  oixler  in  the  shit't-fluxions  are  retained.  The  second  part  of  the 
memoir  applied  the  theory  developed  in  the  first  to  the  vibrations 
which  coustitute  light.  The  theories  of  double  refi action  of  Fresuel, 
MacCuUagh  and  Neumann  were  deduced  as  special  cases,  but  the 
author  appears  to  have  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  explanation  of 
the  dispersive  power  in  this  manner  involves  a  pouvoir  caneiderabU 
d^ extinction,  Boussinesq  merely  suggests  that  iu  transpai^ent  bodies 
there  may  be  : 

uue  action  »ixk;iale,  dostinee  a  centre- balancer  ce  pouvoir  d'extinction,  et 
par  suite  ^  diminuer  Topacitd  (p.  21). 

[1466.]  ilqaations  des  petits  nwuvenients  des  milieux  isotropes 
comprimes,  Comptes  vendue,  T.  LXV.,  pp.  167-70.  Paris,  1867. 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  afterwards  published  at  length 
in  Liouville's  Journal:  see  our  Arts.  1467-71.  The  equations  are 
here  obtained  by  a  process  slightly  ditfereut  from  that  of  the 
memoir  in  the  Journal 

[1467.]  Minioire  sur  les  o^ndes  dans  les  milieux  isotropes 
deformes.  Jaui-nal  de  inatMmatiques,  T.  xiii.,  pp.  209-41.  Paris, 
1868. 

Boussinesq  studies  in  this  memoir  the  vibratory  motion  of 
an  isotropic  medium  which  has  been  subjected  to  "initial  stress" 
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(see  our  Arts.  616*,  1210*  and  129).  This  initial  stress  may  be 
of  two  kinds :  (i)  a  traction  uniform  in  all  directions  which  does 
not  change  the  isotropy  of  the  medium  to  aeolotropy  and  which 
may  be  represented  by  K,  and  (ii)  a  system  of  initial  principal 
tractions  A,  B,  (7,  producing  aeolotropy  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  three  planes  at  right  angles  in  an  element  of  the  elastic  solid. 
Of  these  latter  tractions  Boussinesq  writes : 

Nous  admettrons  que,  dans  la  portion  consid^r^  du  corps,  les 
elements  plans  norraalement  presses  ou  tir^  par  les  actions  d^formatrioes 
gardent  la  m^rae  direction  k  tous  les  instants  cons^utifs,  et  que  ces 
forces  A,  B,  C  varient  avec  le  temps  de  mani^re  k  conserver  entre  eUes 
les  m§mes  rapports  B/Ay  C/A,  Si  nous  ddsignons  par  a,  6,  c  trois 
nombres  constants,  proportionnels  k  A,  B,  C,  et  du  mSme  ordre  de 
petitesse  que  les  dilatations  lineaires  eprouv^es  par  le  corps  [pendant  sa 
deformation,  les  rapports  A/a,  B/b,  Cjc  seront  ^gaux  entre  eux,  et  a  une 
m^me  fonction  F  du  temps  L  La  fonction  F  (t)  pent  d'ailleurs  6tre 
quelconque :  elle  se  r^uit  k  une  constante,  si  les  actions  d^formatrices 
restent  les  roemes  toujours ;  elle  sera  nuUe  ou  constante  k  partir  d'une 
oertaine  valeur  de  <,  si  Ay  B,  G  deviennent  elles-memes  uuUes  ou 
constantes  au  bout  d'uii  certain  temps.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  cette  fonction 
etant  suppose  connue,  la  coustitution  du  corps,  k  chaque  instant,  ne 
dependra  plus  que  de  a,  6,  c  (pp.  211-2). 

This  quotation  indicates  Boussiuesq's  assumptions. 

[1468.]  Referring  back  to  our  Art  231,  we  see  that  the  c,  c',  c" 
of  that  article  might  have  been  taken  equal  to  the  a,  6,  c  of  Boussinesq. 
He  assumes  the  stresses  to  be  linear  functions  of  the  shift-fluxions  and 
the  coeflicients  of  these  functions  to  be  linear  functions  of  a,  6,  c. 
Then  by  considerations  (i)  of  symmetry  with  regard  to  the  planes  of 
the  initial  principal  tractions,  (ii)  of  the  initial  isotropy  which  must 
continue  to  exist  in  whole  or  part  according  as  a  -  6  =  c,  or  two  of  them 
are  equal,  and  (iii)  of  the  invariability  of  the  stresses  when  the  body 
is  rotated  as  a  whole,  expressions  are  deduced  for  the  stresses  as 
functions  of  a,  b,  c,  K  and  eu/ht  constants  p,  /,  /',  I",  m,  m\  m"  aod  n 
(pp.  212-8).  The  method  adopted  involves  no  appeal  either  to  the 
rari-constant  molecular  theory  or  to  the  principle  of  work.  If  the  latter 
be  adopted  an  additional  relation  is  found  between  the  constants  of 
the  form : 

r=w-j[> (i). 

Here  p  is  the  ratio  yl/a  =  /^/6=(7/c.  Thus  independently  of  a,  6,  c 
there  will  be  K  and  seven  other  constants. 

[1469.]  We  can  easily  deduce  Boussinesq's  results  from  those 
of  the  memoir  of  Saint- Venant  discussed  in  our  Arts.  230-2.   This 
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memoir  immediately  follows  Boussinesq  s  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Jatirnal.  But  the  functions  of  the  initial  stresses  which  occur 
in  the  expressions  for  the  elastic  stresses  are,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, quoted  by  Saint- Venant  from  a  memoir  which  proceeds  on 
rari-constant  lines  (see  our  Art.  232).  Boussinesq  reaches  less 
genei*al  expressions,  but  they  are  not  open  to  a  criticism  of  the 
same  kind.    His  method  is  however  too  long  for  reproduction  here. 

Referring  to  Art  232  let  us  take 

:^^=T^F€,    7io^T+P€\     «o=^+^€", 
J^p  ---  0,  zx^  =  0,  xi^  =  0. 

These  agree  in  form  with  Boussinesq's  values  for  the  initial  stresses. 
We  then  have  the  following  types  of  traction  and  shear : 

wheiv,  us  is  shown  in  Art.  231  : 

a  =  28  +  8',     m-^2r+p,     ^  +  m  =  4«  +  2g (iii). 

Here  tliere  1^xe  fotirt^en  constants  in  the  expressions  for  the  stresses, 
but  the  three  relations  (iii)  reduce  them  to  eleven^  which  exactly  agrees 
with  Boussine8([s  number  (twelve)  when  the  relation  (i),  due  to  the 
principle  of  work  (and  tacitly  astnumed  by  Saint-Venant  in  the  form  of 
M^UHtions  (ii)  of  our  Aii;.  231)  is  adopted.  The  equations  (ii)  are 
exactly  Boussincsc^'s  in  form,  although  he  uses  different  constants^ 

[1470.]  Substituting  in  the  body  stress-equations  we  find  as  a  type 
of  tlie  boily  sliift-eiiuatious  : 

p*J"^!={8  +  8'  +  (/>  +  r)(c  +  c'  +  0  +  (^  +  .-;>-r)c}g 
+  {8  +  r+r(€  +  €'  +  €")-(r-»)€}  V«u 

d  /  du      ,  dv       „  dw\ 
^(<l  +  '-P->-)TA'di**dy^*   dz) ('^)- 

'  The  following  give  the  change  in  notation  from  our  results  (ii)  to  Boussinesq's 
on  his  p.  218;  our  constants  being  on  the  left  of  the  equalities:  T  =  K,  P=p, 
«  =  fl,  e'  =  />,  €"  =  r.  o  =  ?  +  2m-.A',  «  =  w  -  A',  S'=:l  +  K,  /  =  r  +  2(n  +  m'- w"), 
HI  =  r  +  n  +  2  (m'  +  m"),  p  =  /',  r/  =  /'  +  /"  +i>,  r  =  »«'  +  m",  x  =  m\  Further  among  the 
constants  of  our  equation  (v)  compared  with  Boussinesq's  equation  (8)  p.  221 :  />  =  5, 
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Put         8  +  8'  +  (/>  +  r)  (c  +  c'  +  c")  =  X, ,     7  +  «  -  /^  -  r  =  \a  =  X3, 

P  —  r  +  «  =  o-j , 
theu  we  have  for  the  type  of  shift-equation  *. 

.    d  f  du      ,dv      „  dw\  ,  . 

Boussioesq's  equations  (p.  221)  agree  with  this,  excepting  that  A,  is 
not  necessarily  equal  to  A^,  unless  appeal  be  made  to  the  principle  of 
work. 

The  constants  Xj,  X.^,  (X,),  /Xi,  fju,  a-^  are  independent,  but  if  the  initial 
tractions  A,  By  C  as  delink  in  our  Art.  1467  are  zero,  theu  7^=0,  and 
we  have  o-i  =  /ixj. 

[1471.]  Boussinesq  now  supposes  the  quantities  A,  By  C  (or,  Pc, 
Pc',  Pc")  to  become  after  a  given  epoch  constant,  and  investigates  the 
motion  of  a  plane  wave  in  the  medium  whose  vibrational  shifts  satisfy 
equations  of  the  type  (v),  the  quantities  c,  c',  €"  being  very  smAll. 
He  shews  (pp.  222-3)  that  there  will  be  waves  of  vibrations  (a)  almost 
in  and  (b)  almost  normal  to  the  wave  front  {quasi-lrcmsverse  and  qtiasi' 
Umgitvdinal  waves),  the  divergence  depending  on  terms  of  the  same 
order  as  c,  c',  c".  There  will  be  exactly  transverse  waves  if  fis  +  X,  =  0, 
and  exacUy  longitudinal  if: 

(1*3  +  Xa)  €  =  (/Aj  +  Xa)  c'  =  (/A,  +  Xa)  c", 

or,  in  general  if  ft,  +  X,  =  0.  Thus  if  the  principle  of  work  hold  the 
conditions  reduce  to  the  single  one  fi,  +  X,  =  0,  which  will  be  found  by 
(iii)  to  reduce  to  /  =  m.  In  the  case  of  rari-constant  isotropy  we  ought 
to  have  in  equations  (ii)  of  our  Art.  231,  d  =  d\  e  =  e\  f=fy  or  /?  =  r, 
q-s\  whence  it  follows  that  l-ni  involves  p  =  y  and  r  =  «,  or  a  perfectly 
isotropic  medium.  Hence  no  exactly  transverse  waves  can  be  propa- 
gated in  a  rari-constant  isotropic  medium,  however  initially  strained, 
unless  the  medium  remain  isotropic. 

[1472.]  Boussinesq  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  quasi-transverse 
and  quasi-longitudinal  waves,  but  to  do  more  than  indicate  his  results 
would  lead  us  too  far  into  the  theory  of  light.  On  pp.  223-37  he  deals 
with  the  directions  of  vibration,  plane  of  polarisation,  wave-surface,  etc. 
of  quasi- trans  verse  waves. 

In  the  case  of  o-,  -  0  Boussinesq  obtains  exactly  FresneFs  wave- 
sur&u%;  when  o-i  is  not  zero  he  shews  (p.  229)  how  in  this  case  to 
deduce  the  wave-surface  from  Fresnel's.  In  the  former  case  the  plane 
of  polarisation  is,  as  in  FresneFs  theory,  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
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of  vibration.  It  is  only  possible  for  cr,  to  be  zero,  without  at  the  same 
time  fjLi  being  zero,  if  /'  be  not  zero,  or  since  double  refraction  theu 
depends  on  the  finiteness  of  P,  it  is  only  possible  in  an  isotropic  medium 
in  which  the  initial  strains  are  different  in  different  senses,  Le.  A,  B,  C 
must  not  in  this  case  be  zero.  If  <r^  =  /a,,  but  differs  from  zero^  which 
arises  when  P  =  0,  or  the  initial  stresses  reduce  to  a  uniform  traction  T 
in  all  directions,  then  the  wave-surface  is  exactly  that  of  Fresnel,  but 
the  direction  of  vibration  lies  in  the  plane  of  polansation,  or  Boussinesq's 
theory  agrees  with  that  of  Neumann  and  MacCullagh.  Thus  the  multi- 
constant  equations  of  an  isotropic  medium  subjected  to  initial  tractions 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  theories  of  both  Fresnel  and  Neumann  as 
special  cases. 

[1473.]  In  the  discussion  of  the  quasi-longUvdinal  vibrations  (pp. 
237-8)  Boussinesq  shews  that  if  the  medium  be  such  that  it  can 
propagate  exactly  transverse  and  exactly  longitudinal  vibrations,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  longitudinal  waves  will  be  the  same  whatever  be  their 
direction.  He  considers  it  very  impi*ol>able  that  this  manner  of  propa- 
gating longitudinal  waves  can  be  characteristic  of  any  but  an  exactly 
isotropic  medium.  Such  isotropy,  however,  he  holds  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  physical  properties  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium,  or  he  con- 
cludes that  such  a  medium  ought  not  to  have  the  jiower  of  propagating 
waves  of  exactly  transverse  or  exactly  longitudinal  vibrations  in  all 
directions.  This  argument  Boussinesq  suggests  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with,  the  others  raised  by  Saint-V enant  against  Green's  theory ; 
see  our  Arts.  147,  229  and  265. 

[1474.]  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  GenJercdieatum  (pp.  238-41), 
in  which  Boussinesq  supposes  the  tractions  A,  B^  C  to  remain  for  a 
ceitain  time  proportional  to  one  set  c,  c',  c"  of  deformations,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  this  time  to  become  proportional  to  another  set.  He  shews 
that  the  general  results  of  the  memoir  still  hold,  and  in  particular  that 
the  distribution  of  elasticity  is  still  ellipsoickU:  see  our  Arts.  139  and 
142. 

[1475.]  iJtude  sur  les  vibrations  rectUignes  et  sur  la  diffraction 
dans  les  milieux  isotropes  et  dans  titlver  des  cristaux.  Journal  de 
viath^matiqiies,  T.  xiii.,  pp.  340-71.  Paris,  1868.  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  LXV.,  pp.  672-3,  1867.  This  memoir  starts  in  the  first 
place  from  the  equations  for  the  vibrations  of  an  isotropic  elastic 
medium  of  the  type: 

and  supposes  the  vibrations  to  be  (a)  rectilinear  and  (6)  of  very 


(ii), 
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short  period.  It  supposes  the  amplitude  and  direction  of  the 
vibrations  to  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  medium,  and  then 
investigates  their  laws. 

If  X  apd  ^  be  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  and  ly  m,  71  be  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  rectilinear  vibration  of  period  r,  Boussinesq  seeks  solutions  of  tlie 
system  of  equation  (i)  of  the  types : 

7  2ir  \ 

U-l^  COS  —  (t-  9), 

T 

V  -  m^  cos  —  (t-  9), 

T 

tt?  =  w^  cos  —  (<  -  9) 

where,  a>  being  the  velocity  of  the  wave,  the  terms  in  (ra>)'  are  supposed 
negligible  in  the  final  equations  as  a  result  of  (6). 

Obviously  <^  =  a  constant  is  the  equation  to  the  wave-front. 

In  the  case  of  the  above  isotropic  medium,  it  is  found  that  the 
rectilinear  vibrations  are  either  accurately  longitudinal  or  ac- 
curately transversal,  i.e.  are  either  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  the 
wave-firont  (pp.  342-5).  Boussinesq  finds  that  for  longitudinal 
vibrations  only  three  surfaces  are  possible  wave-fronts  namely 
parallel  planes,  coaxial  circular  cylinders  and  concentric  spheres 
(pp.  348-9)  and  the  same  is  true  for  transverse  waves,  if  the 
vibrations  be  supposed  limited  in  direction  to  the  lines  of  curvature 
(pp.  351-3).  In  the  case  of  longitudinal  vibrations  however  the 
amplitude  has  the  same  value  for  all  points  of  the  same  wave-front 
(pp.  348-9),  while  for  transverse  waves  the  amplitude  varies  from 
one  point  to  another  of  the  same  curve  of  vibration  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance  of  this  curve  from  the  neighbouring  curve 
of  vibration.  Boussinesq  terms  a  curve  of  vibration  the  curve 
the  tangent  to  which  is  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  particle 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Thus  in  transverse  vibrations  the  curves 
of  vibration  are  a  family  of  curves  lying  in  the  front  of  the  wave 
(pp.  350-3). 

Pour  ^tablir  toutes  ces  lois,  nous  avons  suppose  que  u, «,  w  variaient 
d'une  mani^re  continue  d'uii  point  aux  points  voisins;  ce  n'est  qu'^ 
cette  condition  que  Ton  pent  poser  les  Equations  (i),  et  n^gliger  dans 
(3)  [equations  obtained  from  our  (i)  by  substituting  (ii)  in  them  and 

equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  the  cosine  and  sine  of  —  (t-  ^)] 


J^  =  (1^6){(X  +  ;.)|  +  ;.VH,}, 


(iii), 
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les  ternies  en  r<o\  Or  cetie  condition  n'est  pas  Batisfaite  k  une  trap 
petite  distance  du  centre  de  T^branlement,  dans  les  ondes  sph^ques. 
Done  les  lois  obtenues  ne  sont  vraies  qu'&  partir  d'une  onde  sph^rique 
centrale,  dont  nous  appellerons  plus  loin  £  le  rayon,  qui  est  tr^petit  et 
presque  insensible  (p.  353). 

[1476.]  The  memoir  in  the  next  place  (pp.  353-65)  discusses 
qucufi'traiisversal  vibrations  in  a  medium  of  which  the  elastic  equations 
are  of  the  form  : 

a,  b,  and  c  being  small  as  compared  with  unity. 

These  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  Boussinesq  deduces  from  his 
elastic  theory  of  light  (see  our  Art.  1480)  for  a  doubly  refracting 
medium.  They  are  also  practically  identical  with  those  of  Sarrau  and 
others.  Boussinesq  considers  only  the  quasi-transverse  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  waves  propagated  from  the  origin  of  coordinates  and  his 
conclusions  are  indicated  in  the  following  words : 

Ces  ondcs  sent  celles  de  Fresnel,  et  les  vibrations  sont  dirig^es  sensible- 
mcnt,  en  chacun  de  leurs  ^Ktints,  suivant  la  projection,  sur  le  plan  tangent  h 
I'ondo  on  ce  point,  du  rayon  qui  y  aboutit.  Les  lignes  de  vibration  sont 
h  trba-Yieu  pr6s  des  ellipses  sphcriques,  ayant  leurs  foyers  sur  les  axes  opti- 
ques ;  leurs  trajectoircs  orthogonales  sont  des  coiu'bes  sph^riques  de  meme 
nature.  L'amplitude  CHt  soiunise  li  trois  lois ;  elle  varie :  I®  suivant  \m 
mOnie  rayon,  on  raison  inverse  de  la  distance  k  Torigine  ;  et  de  plus,  sur  une 
mdnic  onde :  2"*  suivant  une  m^me  ligne  de  vibration,  en  raison  inverse 
de  la  distance  de  cette  ligne  k  la  ligne  de  vibration  voisine ;  3®  suivant  ime 
trajectoire  orthogonale  aux  lignes  de  vibration,  en  raison  inverse  de  la  distance 
do  cette  trajectoire  k  la  trajectoire  voisine.  En  appelant  r  le  rayon  men^  de 
Torigine  k  un  jwint  quelconque,  U,  U'  les  angles  qu  il  fait  avec  lee  deux  axes 
optiques,  ces  trois  lois  revienncnt  k  dire  que  le  carr^  de  Pamplitude  est  ^gal 
k  une  constante  divisde  i>ar  le  produit  r*sin  Unm  U\  C'est  la  formule  qu*ol>- 
tient  M.  Lam^,  dans  ses  I^ons  sur  V/iustieit/y  §  126,  par  une  tout  autre  voie 
et  iKiur  des  milieux  birdfringents  d^me  autre  es])^e  (p.  341). 

[1477.]  The  above  results  hold  generally  for  elastic  media  of  the 
type  (iii).  On  pp.  365-71  Boussinesq  applies  the  laws  he  has  deduced 
to  the  special  optical  problems  of  diffraction  and  of  the  definition  (fa 
delimitation)  of  rays  of  light.  To  discuss  his  results  would,  however, 
lead  us  beyond  our  proper  field. 

[1478.]  Thiorie  nouveUe  des  ondes  lumtneuses.  Journal  de 
viathimatiqnes,  T.  XITI.,  pp.  313-39.     Paris,  1868.     This  memoir 
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was  presented  to  the  Acdd/mte  on  August  5,  1867,  and  a  r&ume 
of  the  theory  appeared  in  the  Comptes  rendiis,  T.  Lxv.,  pp.  235-9, 
1867.  Various  additions  to  the  memoir  containing  expansions  of 
the  theory  will  be  referried  to  in  the  sequel. 

[1479.]  Boussinesq's  theory  is  an  elastieal  one  and  therefore 
must  be  referred  to  in  this  History,  but  the  details  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  light  lie  outside  our  field  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoirs  for  them.  Boussinesq 
makes  the  following  assumptions : 

(a)  The  free  ether  may  be  regarded  as  an  isotropic  elastic  solid. 

(b)  Its  density  and  elasticity  inside  and  outside  transparent  bodies 
is  sensibly  the  same. 

(c)  The  velocity  of  wave  motion  in  the  ether  of  space  is  so  different 
from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  solid  bodies,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  ether  in  transparent  bodies  and  not  the  material  medium 
of  those  bodies  which  transmits  light. 

(d)  The  vibrations  of  the  ether  produce  vibrations  of  the  same 
period  in  the  molecules  of  the  transparent  body,  but  the  amplitudes  of 
these  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  produce  any  sensible  elastic  action 
l>etween  the  particles  of  the  body. 

(«)  The  displacements  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  are  functions 
of  the  shifts  of  the  ether  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
those  molecules  and  in  certain  cases  of  the  shift-speeds.  Boussinesq 
expresses  this  analytically  by  saying  that  to  a  first  approximation  we 
may  assume  the  shifts  of  a  particle  of  the  body  to  be  linear  functions 
of  the  shifts  and  shift-fluxions  with  regai*d  to  space  (and  in  some  cases 
also  with  regard  to  time)  of  the  ether.  If  u^  v^w  he  the  shifts  of  the 
point  x^  y^  z  oi  the  ether,  he  writes  (Note  of  1872,  pp.  364-5 :  see  our 
Art  1449) : 

Les  d^lacements  u^^  v/,  wJ d'une  mol^ule  pondc^rablo  deviennent  done 
des  fonctions  de  w,  r,  w  et  do  leure  d^rivdes  partielles  des  divers  ordres, 
fonctions  qu*on  peut  suppoecr  linc^aires  (vii  la  jictitesse  excessive  des  variables) 
et  sans  termes  constants,  comme  on  le  fait  toujours  en  cas  pareil,  jmr  rcm]>loi 
de  la  fl^ne  de  Taylor,  quand  on  dtudie  luic  fonction  aux  environs  d'un  i)oint 
pour  loquel  elle  s'annule,  et  qu'on  n'aperyoit  aucune  raison  de  supposer  ses 
d^rivdes  premieres  niilles  ou  discontinues  en  ce  point.  Les  displacements 
moyens  «],  Vi,  t^i,  suivant  les  axes,  de  la  mati^re  ponderable  contenue  k 
Tint^eiu"  d'un  petit  volume  quelconque  s'obtiendront  en  multipliant  la  masse 
de  chacune  dee  molecules  qui  en  font  i>artie  par  son  d^plaoement  narallMe 
h.  Taxe  considdr^,  et  en  divisant  la  somme  des  produits  pareils  par  la  masse 
totale  des  molecules  ;  ces  ddplacements  moyens  seront  done  aussi,  h.  fort  peu 
pr^  des  fonctions  lindaires,  sans  termes  constants,  des  ddplacements  i/,  i\  w 
de  rather,  en  un  point  pris  k  I'int^rieur  du  volume  considerc  ou  tout  pr^a,  ot 
de  leurs  d^riv^  par  rapport  k  x,  y,  z. 
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(/)  The  product  of  the  density  (p)  of  the  ether  into  the  com- 
ponent of  its  shift  ])arallel  to  any  axis  is  of  the  same  order  as  the 
product  of  the  density  (p^  of  the  body  into  the  component  of  its  shift 
in  the  same  direction.  JBoussinesq  in  reality  bases  this  upon  (d) ;  he 
considers  the  vibrations  in  the  ether  only  to  produce  dinoordant  actions 
between  the  ponderable  molecules,  actions  incapable  of  continuing  in 
and  for  themselves,  i.e.  giving  rise  to  no  elastic  forces  in  the  material 
body.     In  this  case : 

les  auantitds  de  mouvcnient  prisen,  suivant  trois  axes  rectangulaires 
de  coordonnees,  par  la  mati^re  ponddrable,  ne  peuvent  grandir  d'un  instant 
k  Tautre  qu'autant  que  celles  de  I't^ther  grandissent  elles-mSmes  :  lliypoth^ 
la  plus  naturelle  qu'on  puisse  faire,  sur  Ics  rapports  qu'ont  entre  culen  les 
premieres  et  les  secondes  de  ces  quantity  de  mouvement,  consiste  k  admettre 
qu'elles  8«nt  du  m^me  ordre  de  grandeur  (Note  of  1873,  p.  3fi3  :  see  our  Art 
1449). 

11480.]    The  resultant  per  unit  volume  of  the  elastic  forces  parallel 
e  axis  of  x  due  to  the  ether  is  of  the  form 

u,  d^ii, 

or  is  of  the  order,  -  ^  9  3:5  > 

p       dxr 

i.e.  (velocity  of  light)'  x  p  -^-^ . 

Similarly  the  elastic  forces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  due  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  material  body  will  be  of  the  order 

(velocity  of  sound)'  x  p,  -3— , 

Hence  it  follows  from  (/)  that  the  ratio  of  these  forces  is  of  the  same 
order  as  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light  to  that  of  the 
velocity  of  sound,  and  accordingly  the  latter  force  may  be  neglected  as 
compared  with  the  former  in  dealing  with  the  motion. 

If  the  transparent  body  has  no  velocity  of  translation  as  a  whole 
comparable  with  the  velocity  of  light-vibrations,  the  mean  accelerations 
of  its  ponderable  particles  will  be 

cPui  d^x\  cPwj 

1e'        d^'        W 

and  consequently  its  components  of  inertia  per  unit  volume  due  to  the 
vibratory  motion  will  be  the  products  of  these  quantities  and  pi,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  total  reactions,  per  unit  volume  of  the 
ether,  exerted  on  the  ether  by  the  ponderable  particles  of  the  body  will  l>e 

d^Ui  dh?i  dhvi 
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because  the  sole  force  acting  on  the  ponderable  particles  is  due  to  the 
impulse  of  the  ether  upon  them. 

Hence  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  the  ether  in  a  transpai*ent 
Ijody  are  of  the  type  : 

(X  +  m)^  +  mV^-Pi^,  =P^    W' 

(p.  318  of  the  Memoir  of  1868). 

[1481.]  Boussinesq  now  makes  i^  a  function  of  ti,  v,  w  and 
their  fluxions  and  retains  only  the  first  powers  of  these  quantities: 
see  (e)  of  our  Art.  1479.  The  nature  of  this  function  will  depend 
on  the  aeolotropic  or  isotropic  character  of  the  medium  (pp. 
319-21).  From  the  equation  which  results  by  substituting  u^  in 
(i)  Boussinesq  deduces  the  laws  of  dispersion  and  of  rotatory 
pohsirisation  (pp.  321-7),  of  double  refraction  (pp.  328-31),  and 
of  'elliptic'  double  refraction  with  application  to  the  case  of  quartz 
(pp.  331-38).  He  makes  on  pp.  338-9  a  few  remarks  on  the 
conditions  at  the  interface  of  two  media.  He  points  out  that  if  the 
shifts  in  the  two  media  along  the  interface  be  made  equal  and  the 
stresses  across  the  interface,  then  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  both 
media  being  the  same,  all  the  first  space-fluxions  of  the  shifts  will 
be  equal  at  the  interface.  The  latter  condition  of  continuity,  which 
does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  unequal  elasticities,  seems  needful 
in  order  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  intensities  of  the  reflected 
and  refracted  waves,  which  will  agree  with  experiment. 

CTest  pourquoi  nous  avons  cm  devoir  admettre  la  Constance  d'^las- 
ticit^  de  Tether  dans  deux  milieux  adjacents.  Quant  4  la  Constance  de 
sa  density,  elle  n'est  pas  n^cessaire  k  notre  throne ;  mais  elle  nous  parait 
ime  condition  naturelle  de  la  Constance  d'^lasticit^,  et  nous  la  regaixlons 
comme  vraisemblable  (p.  339). 

[1482.]  Addition  au  7nSmoire  intitaU:  Thiorie  nouvelle  dea 
ondes  luminemes.  Journal  de  inaih^matiques,  T.  xiii.,  pp.  425-438. 
Paris,  1868.  This  paper  extends  Boussinesq's  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  the  following  phenomena:  §  I,  the 
refractive  and  rotatory  powers  of  a  mixture  of  various  transparent 
substances, — the  theory  easily  leads  to  the  usual  approximately 
correct  laws, — §  II,  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised 
light,  and  §  III,  the  aberration  of  light  when  the  transmitting  body 
is  in  motion, — Fresnel's  formula  for  the  velocity  of  the  wave  of  light 

T.  E.  PT.  n.  16 
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in  terms  of  the  velocity  of  the  medium  and  its  refractive  index 
being  deduced.  A  more  complete  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  aberration  will  be  found  in  the  Note  CompUmentaire  of  1873: 
see  our  Art.  1449. 

[1483.]  Sur  les  lots  qui  rigissent,  d  une  premiere  appraxi- 
matioiXy  lea  ondes  lumineusea  propag^es  dans  un  milieu  homoghe 
et  transparent  d'une  contexture  quelconque.  Journal  de  matM- 
nmtiques,  T.  xvii.,  pp.  167-76.     Paris,  1872. 

Taking  the  equations  of  his  memoir  of  1868  (see  our  Art. 
1480)  of  the  type : 

d^u  dhc^      .,       .dO  ^     -, 

Boussinesq  neglects  the  rotatory  and  dispersive  powers  of  the 

medium   and  supposes   Ui,  Vi,  and  w^  to  he  linear  functions  of 

u,  V,  w.     He  shews  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  axes,  they  can  be 

given  by 

w^  =  au  —  f t;  +  €W, 

where  a,  /3,  y,  B,  €,  f  are  constants  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
medium.  All  known  transparent  bodies  are  but  slightly  aeolo- 
tropic  from  the  optical  standpoint  and  hence  a  —  /8,  ;8  —  7,  7  —  a, 
S,  €,  ^  are  very  small  quantities.  Boussinesq  on  this  assumption 
investigates  the  motion  of  plane-waves  in  such  a  medium.  If 
S,  €,  f  be  zero,  he  deduces  formulae  agreeing  with  those  of  Fresnel 
for  double  refraction.  If  they  be  not  zero,  there  are  two  waves 
whose  vibrations  are  very  nearly  but  not  accurately  transverse.  Bous- 
sinesq studies  the  laws  of  these  quasi-transverse  waves,  and  shews 
that  they  may  be  enunciated,  like  those  for  the  accurately  transverse 
waves  of  Fresnel,  by  the  use  of  the  *  optic  ellipsoid  of  elasticity'  with 
the  aid  of  a  certain  right-line  of  given  length  or  'optical  axis 
of  asymmetry',  which  passes  in  a  given  direction  through  the 
centre  of  the  ellipsoid.  For  crystals  which  have  one  of  their 
mineralogical  axes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  others, 
Boussinesq's  results  agree  with  those  of  Fresnel.  For  crystals, 
where  this  perpendicularity  does  not  hold,  this  agreement  is  not  a 
necessity  of  Boussinesq's  analysis,  and  special  experiments,  Bous- 
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sinesq  considers,  would  have  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
these  crystals  also  may  be  considered  as  having  three  rectangular 
planes  of  optical  symmetry  (Fresnel's  hypothesis)  or  whether  they 
obey  the  more  general  laws  possible  according  to  the  present 
memoir. 

[1484.]  There  can  be  little  doubt,  having  regard  both  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  results  and  to  the  clearness  of  its  hypo- 
theses, that  Boussinesq's  elastic  theory  of  light  is  in  most  respects 
superior  to  the  elastic  theories  proposed  by  MacCuUagh,  Neumann, 
Green,  Lam^  and  others.  Should  elastic  theories  be  destined,  as 
seems  probable,  to  be  replaced  by  an  electro-magnetic  theory,  there 
are  yet,  probably,  many  points  of  Boussinesq's  investigations  which 
might  be  usefully  transferred  from  the  one  theory  to  the  other  *. 


SECmoN  III. 


The  Application  of  Potentials  to  the  Theory  of  Elasticity, 

[1485.]  Les  dSplacements  qu'entrainent  de  petites  dilatations 
ou  condensations  quelconques  produites,  dans  tout  milieu  homoghie 
et  isotrope  indSfini,  sont  calculables  d  la  maniere  d'une  attraction 
newtonienne,    Comptes  rendus,T,  xciv.,  pp.  1648-50.     Paris,  1882. 

The  body-shift  equations  for  small  vibrations  may  be  written 
in  the  form : 

(I  _  6^.)  („,„,«,)=(„._  6.)  ^_^^ (i). 

where  6*  =  fi/p  and  a"  =  (\  +  2fi)  p :  see  our  Art.  1394. 

We  have  at  once : 

d^dlde^a'V^e (ii). 

Let  6  at  the  point  x^,y^,  z^  be  given  by  d{x^,  y^,  z^,  t)  and  let 
us  consider  matter  distributed  throughout  space  of  which  the 
density  at  time  t  equals  ^/47r;  thus,  this  density  will  vary  with 

^  That  the  investigations  of  the  elastic  theonr  of  light  are  not  rendered  utterly 
useless  by  the  adoption  of  other  constitutions  tot  the  eUier  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  a  paper  published  for  the  first  time  in  Vol.  iii.  of  his 
Mathematical  and  Pkyrieal  Papers,  pp.  436—65.    Cambridge,  1890. 

16—2 
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the  time.     Its  potential  at  a  point  or,  y^  z  distant  r  from  x^^y^,  z^ 

IVlll  1)6 

4>=i^///^<^"y;'"-*>(fa (iii), 

where  dm  is  an  element  of  volume  at  ^,,  y,,  -2^,. 

Then  V**  = -^(a?,  y,  ^,  0 (iv), 

by  Foisson's  Theorem. 

Boussinesq  now  puts : 

^JJJ         r      ^wajjj  de  r       a*  eft*  ' 

referring  to  equations  (i)  and  (ii).  His  first  equality  seems  to  roe 
legitimate  only  if  we  suppose  0  and  ddjdx,  dOjdy,  dO/dz  to 
vanish  at  an  infinite  distance.     For,  I  presume,  it  is  obtained 

by  putting  ^(~)  =  ~j~  (")  ^^^  integrating  by  parts.  Whence 
if  da  be  an  element  of  an  infinite  bounding  surface  we  must  have 

J  J  r  JJ  r    d{x^,y^,z^) 

Thus  we  find  that  6  and  <l>  are  to  be  found  from  the  equations: 
d^<P/df  =  a^'^,    and     V<I)  =  -tf, 
while  (i)  gives  us  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  shifts  : 

(u,  v,  w)  =  —  d^/d  (a?,  y,  z). 

Thus  the  shifts  are  equal  to  the  Newtonian  attractions  due  to 
a  distribution  of  matter  of  density  varying  with  the  time  and 
proportional  to  the  corresponding  dilatation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  may  be  parts  of  u,  v,  w  for 
which  tf  =  0;  they  are  evidently  given  from  (i)  by  solving  the 
equations : 

^  (u,  v,  w)  =  6*V*  (ti,  v,  w). 

If  we  integrate  both  sides  of  equation  (ii)  over  the  volume 
of  a  surface  so  large  that  dd/dx,  dO/dy,  dO/dz  vanish  at  its 
boundary,  we  have 

or  JJJOdvr  is  constant  through  the  motion.    Thus  the  total  mass 
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of  which  4>  is  the  potential  is  constant  and  finite  if  0  initially 
does  not  diflFer  from  zero  except  in  limited  regions.  From  this 
result  Boussinesq  (p.  1650)  easily  deduces  that  the  potential 
^  due  to  0  tends  to  zero  as  the  time  increases. 

[I486.]  Application  dee  potentieU  d  Vitude  de  Viquilihre  et  du 
mouvemerU  des  solides  ^Uistiques,  principalement  au  calcul  des 
d^formationa  et  des  pressions  que  produisent,  dans  ces  solides,  des 
efforts  quelcojiques  exercis  sur  une  petite  partie  de  leur  surface  ou 
de  leur  intSrieur ;  Mimoire  suivi  de  notes  4tendues  sur  divers  points 
de  physique  jnaihimaMque  et  d! analyse.  Pans,  1885.  This  work 
of  722  pages  is  the  most  considerable  contribution  of  Boussinesq 
to  the  theory  of  Elasticity. 

This  volume  also  forms  T.  xiii.  of  the  Jiecueil  de  la  SocieU  des  Sciences 
de  Lille.  lille,  1885.  Portions  of  its  contents  appeared  in  separate  memoirs 
contributed  to  the  Coinptes  rendus  for  the  years  1878-83 :  see  T.  Lxxxvi., 
pp.  1260-3;  T.  lxxxvii.,  pp.  402-5,  519-22,  687-9,  978-9,  1077-8; 
T.  LxxxvnL,  pp.  277-9,  331-3,  375-8,  701-4,  741-3;  T.  xciii.,  pp. 
703-6,  783-5 ;  T.  xcv.,  pp.  1052-4 ;  1149-52  ;  T.  xcvi.,  pp.  245-8.  In 
addition  certain  results  of  the  theory  were  published  by  Saint-Yenant 
on  pp.  374-407  a  and  pp.  881-8  of  the  French  edition  of  Clebsch:  see 
our  Art.  338. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  summed  up  on  pp.  15-19  of  the 
Introdiustion:  But  et  riswm4  de  ce  travail.  It  is  to  discuss  the 
solution  of  the  following  three  problems : 

(a)  A  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  large  mass  of  elastic 
material  is  subjected  to  local  stress,  it  is  required  to  find  the  strain 
at  other  points. 

(6)  A  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  large  mass  of  elastic 
material  is  subjected  to  a  given  deformation,  to  find  the  stresses 
due  to  this  deformation. 

(c)  A  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  of  elastic 
material  is  subjected  to  a  given  body-force  (e.g.  magnetic  action), 
to  find  the  strains  produced  by  this  body- force. 

In  solving  these  problems  Boussinesq  considers  the  shifts  of 
the  material  to  be  zero  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  small 
portion  subjected  to  local  load,  but  he  remarks  that  this  condition 
is  only  introduced  to  fix  our  ideas. 
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Ell  rcalite,  lod  phdnoiuenes  produits  dans  cette  region  restarmieni, 
sans  doute,  <i  pen  pr^s  lea  m^mes,  si  le  corps  ^tait  entd^ment  libre 
dans  rcs^mce ;  car  ses  parties  ^loigndes,  vu  la  grandeur  relatiye  de  leur 
oteiidue  ct,  par  suite,  de  leur  masse  totale,  seraient  maintenues  sen- 
siblement  im mobiles  par  leur  inertie,  durant  bien  plus  de  temps  qn*il 
n'en  doit  falloir  k  la  ])etite  partie,  de  masse  insignifiante,  qui  est  con- 
tigiil*  k  la  i*egion  d*application  des  forces  exerc^es,  pour  suivre  lea 
impulsions  qu*on  lui  imprime  et  se  mettre  dans  un  6tat  quasi-permanent 
de  deformation  et  de  tension,  c'est4i-dire  a  fort  pen  pr^  dans  T^tat 
d'equilibrc  correspondant  k  la  fixation  de  Tenscmble  du  corps  et  i 
I'intcnsitd  actuelle  effective  dee  actions  ext^rieures  qu*il  supporte  k 
rendix)it  que  Ton  consid^re  (p.  19). 

The  work  will  thus  be  seen  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  local 
stress  or  strain  in  producing  stress  or  strain  at  other  parts  of  an 
elastic  solid. 

[1487.]  We  need  not  stay  long  over  pp.  15-49  of  the  work, 
which  give  a  brief  i^^sumi  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  We  may,  however,  just  refer  to  one  or 
two  points  in  these  pages : 

(a)  Lame  and  Cla|>eyix>u's  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  infinite 
clastic  solid  bounded  by  a  plane  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  distribution 
of  tractive  load  (see  our  Art.  1018*)  is  noticed  on  pp.  19-23.  Boussi- 
nes(|  remarks  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  physical  results 
from  a  solution  in  quadruple  integrals. 

Further  with  regard  to  Lam4,  Boussinesq  iK>ints  out  that  if 
U  -  jdmjr  be  the  oi*dinary  potential  of  a  mass  m,  then  just  as 

V5r=-4^p, 

p  being  the  density,  so  if  V  =  Jrdm  be  the  *  direct  potential,'  then 
W-F  -  -Sirp  and  is  not  zero  as  Lam6  supposes:  see  our  Art.  1062*. 
Lame's  solution  thus  applies  only  to  elastic  cases  where  there  is  no 
internal  action  (represented  by  p),  but  the  ^  direct  potential '  has  most 
value  in  exactly  the  reverse  case,  where  there  is  internal  action  or  p 
cannot  be  put  zero  (pj>.  31-3). 

(b)  Pp.  23-36  give  an  account  of  the  action  of  local  stresses  w^hich 
deserves  very  careful  study  by  those  who  assert  that  the  mathema- 
ticians have  failed  to  perceive  the  influence  of  surface  loading  in  pro- 
ducing local  strain.  The  several  points  of  this  resume  are  discussed  at 
greater  length  in  our  treatment  of  the  body  of  the  book  itsell 

(c)  On  pp.  35-G  Boussinesq  points  out  that  a  **  local  perturbation", 
or  local  strain  produced  by  the  local  application  of  a  load  system  in 
statical  equilibrium,  decreases  less  rapidly  with  the  distance  in  the  case 
of  a  body  with  its  thi*ee  dimensions  comparable  among  themselves,  than 
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wiiea  one  or  two  of  ita  dimensions  are  small  as  compared  with  a  third. 
For  example  the  influence  of  toi'sional  couples  applied  round  the  normal 
to  the  contour  of  a  plate  has  been  shewn  by  Thomson  and  Tait  (see  our 
Art  1523)  to  be  practically  insensible  at  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  from  the  edge,  but  the  strain  produced  by  a  similar  local  appli- 
cation of  forces  in  equilibrium  to  the  surface  of  an  infinite  elastic  mass 
only  decreases  as  we  depart  from  the  centre  of  application  inversely 
as  the  cube  of  the  distance :  see  our  Art.  1521. 

(cT)  §  8  of  the  Introduction  (pp.  36-41)  contains  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  difference  between  solutions  by  *  potentials'  and  by 
Fourier's  series,  the  former  tending  in  many  cases  to  exhibit  and  the 
latter  to  obscure  the  physical  laws  of  the  phenomena  investigated.  To 
obtain  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  phenomenon  we  want  to  ascertain 
how  a  small  action  at  one  point  influences  the  condition  of  aflairs  at  a 
second,  and  we  shall  rarely  be  able  to  ascertain  this  from  a  Fourier's 
series  when  we  increase  indefinitely  the  dimensions  of  a  medium  in  two 
or  more  directions.  The  Fourier's  series  will  then  in  general  be  replaced 
by  a  multiple  integral,  and  the  evaluation  of  this  integral  with  respect 
to  certain  auxiliary  variables  leads  to  a  simpler  solution,  which  it  will 
generally  be  needful  to  further  integrate  over  the  region  to  which  the 
action  has  been  applied.  This  simpler  solution  is  what  is  more  directly 
obtained  by  the  method  of  potentials. 

(e)  Finally  we  may  note  that  pp.  42—9  give  a  resunii  of  some 
interesting  general  properties  of  the  potential.  One  of  these  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  simplicity,  and  according  to  Boussinesq  it  had 
not  yet  l>een  noticed.  It  consists  in  the  following  statement :  The 
Laplacian  V^  of  any  function  at  a  point  is  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  second  derivative  of  the  function  taken  for  all 
^)ossible  directions  round  the  point  (p.  44). 

[1488.]  Boussinesq  next  discusses  and  defines  the  various 
types  of  potential  with  which  he  is  about  to  deal. 

Let  dm  be  the  element  of  a  mass  m  situated  at  the  point 
^'ij  yi>  ^i>  ai^d  let  the  integration  be  over  the  whole  of  the  mass  m. 
Then,  if  r  =  V(a;  -  x^y  +  (y  -  yO'  +  (^  -  ^iT,  we  have  the  following 
types  of  potential  at  the  point  x^  y,  z  : 

the  ordiuBTy  or  inverse  potential  ^=1  — » (iii)> 

the  direct  potential  V=Jrdm, (iv), 

(see  our  Art.  1062*), 
the  logarithmic  potetUial  with  three  vai'iables 

-^  =  fiog(z  -  Zi-\-  r) dm, (v). 
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The  latter  will  be  called  the  first  logarithmic  potential ;  Bous- 
sinesq  introduces  the  words  '  with  three  variables'  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  cylindrical  potential  or  logarithmic  potential  with  two 

variables  given  by  /log rdni,  where  r  =  J(x  —  a?,)*  +  (y  —  yi)* . 

Finally  we  have 
the  second  logarithmic  potential  with  three  variables, 

^=/[—  r  +  (z  —  Zi)  log  (z  -'  Zi  '\-r)]dni (vi). 

If  Zi  =  0,  or  the  matter  be  spread  over  the  plane  xy  we  have 
^  =  /log  {z  +  r)  dwt,  which  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  generally 
have  to  deal  with  it. 


We  easily  find  -,-  =1  —  =17, 


d^ 
dz 


=  I  log  {z-Zx^-  r)  dm  =  -^ 


.(vii). 


Hence  if  V«[7'  =  0,  we  have  at  once  V^^  =  0  and  V«>P  =  0. 
Further,  as  in  our  Art.  1062*  V»V^F=  2V*Cr=  0.  These  relations 
arc  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  none  of  the  matter  m  lies  in 
the  space  mthin  which  we  are  considering  the  values  of  these 
potentials  (pp.  57-61). 

[  1 489.]  The  most  general  types  of  solution  by  aid  of  potential 
functions  arc  given  by  Boussinesq  in  a  memoir  of  1888  entitled  : 

l^Jquilibre  d'dlastidte  d'un  solide  sans  pesanteur,  hom^oghie  et 
isotrope,  dont  les  parties  profondes  sont  maintenues  fi^xes,  petulant 
(J lie  sa  surface  iprouve  des  pressions  ou  des  diplacenients  connus, 
sannulant  hors  dune  rSgion  restreinte  otfc  ils  sont  arbitraires, 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  cvi.  pp.  1043-8  and  1119-23.     Paris,  1888. 

I  propose  to  indicate  Boussinesq's  solutions  at  this  stage  and 
return  for  the  discussion  of  special  cases  to  the  Application  des 
potentiels. 

Boussinesq's  problem  is  described  in  the  following  words  : 

Comme  le  corps  dont  il  s'agit  n'est  k  consid6i*er  que  dans  le  voisinage 
de  sa  region  su[>eriicielle,  sensiblement  plane,  assujettie  aux  pressions 
ou  aux  d^placements  de  valeurs  autres  que  z6ro,  Ton  peut,  en  adoptant 
pour  plan  des  xy  le  plan  tangent  en  un  point  central  de  cette  region  et 
l>our  axe  de  z  la  normale  con-espondante  dirigee  vers  Tint^rieur,  le 
regarder  comme  limits  d'un  c6t6  par  ce  plan  et  ind^fini  dans  tous  les 
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autres  sens,  ou  cotnme  remplissant  la  inoiti^  de  Tespace  ou  les  ordonnees 
;:;  sont  positives  (p.  1043). 

Boussinesc}  supposes  biconstant  isotropy.  He  writes  at  the 
surface  z=^0: 

1  ^  1  ^  1  ^  ... 

P-'^'Y^^^  Py^-T^''^  P'^^%."  ^'^' 

w  =  i/oi  v  =  Vo»  w  =  Wo (ii), 

where  px,  Py,  Pz,  <to»  %*  ^o  are  functions  of  o)  and  y  only.  Further 
he  considers  m,  v,  w  and  %(^,  Vq,  Wo,  to  vanish  at  infinity.  He  then 
proposes  to  solve  the  body-shift  equations  of  type  * 

g  +  &V»M  =  0    (iii). 

(where  i  =  1  —  2i7, 17  being  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio),  subject  to  one 
of  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  Wo,  Vo  and  Wq  are  known  functions  of  a?  and  y ; 

(b)  px,  py  and  pz  are  known  functions  of  oc  and  y ; 

(c)  Wo,  Vq  and  p^  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y ; 
id)  pxy  Py  and  Wo  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y. 

The  sub-case  of  (b)  where  pg  is  arbitrary,  but  p^;  =  py  =  0,  had 
been  solved  in  1828  by  Lame  and  Clapeyron  by  aid  of  quadruple 
integrals:  see  our  Art.  1019*.  A  simplified  form  of  this  case  had 
been  given  by  Boussinesq  in  1878,  and  the  complete  solutions  of 
(a)  and  (6)  before  the  end  of  1882.  In  (a)  and  (6)  however  ho  had 
been  preceded  by  V.  Cerruti  {Ricerche  into7mo  aU'  equilibrio  de' 
corpi  elastici  isotrapi,  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Serie  3^ 
Memorie  deUa  Classe  di  scienze  fisiche...  T.  xiii.,  pp.  81-122. 
Roma,  1882).  In  the  memoir  of  1888  Boussinesq  solves  for  the 
first  time  (c)  and  the  most  general  form  of  (d). 

[1490.1  Let  Uj  F,  FT,  ^  <^i,  O  be  functious  of  x,  y,  z  which  have 
their  Laplacian   V  zero,  and  their  derivatives  in  x^  y^  z  finite  and 

1  He  states  this  problem  in  a  slightly  different  form  on  pp.  50—3  of  his 
Application  tU$  potentiels...  and  shows  on  pp.  54—6  that  the  solution  is  unique 
for  the  case  (6)  referred  to  below.  His  method  is  similar  to  that  of  Kirchhoflf 
and  Clebsoh :  see  our  Arts.  1278,  and  1331. 
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coiitinuoiiu  even  for  z  =  0,  then  if  ^'  =  2A;  +  1,  we  have  the  following  two 
systems  of  solutions  for  (iii) : 


u  - 


dU 
dz 

dV 


z   d  (iW     dV     dW\ 
k'dxKdx  "^  dy^  dz  J' 


and 


_^    d   /dU  dV  ^dW\ 

*'~  dz       k  dy  \dx  dy      dz  J  ' 

_d\V  _z  £  fdU  dV     dW\ 

~  dz      k'  dz  \dx  dy       dz  ) 

f/oj      k'  dx        dy  * 

dih      z  d^  ^  dthy 
dy     k'  dy        dx  ' 

ddi      z  d^  ^ 

dz     k' dz  ^ 


These  results  may  be  easily  verified  by  substitution  in  (iii). 
The  solution  (v)  leads  at  once  by  (i),  for  a;  =  0,  to : 


(iv), 


(V). 


__jrf   /( 


d  /d<f> 


^0  "     dy  \dz  ■*■  * 


Pj,  =  -—1-!-  + 


,(vi). 


d  ^d<f>      1  +  *  ^\ 


dz  \dz 


By  aid  of  (iv) — (vi)  we  can  now  indicate  the  method  of  solving  the 
several  cases  (a),  (6),  (c)  and  (d). 


[U91.1  Case  (a).  Take  U,  V,  W  the  potentials  due  to  distri- 
butions of  matter  of  densities  -uj^ir^  -vJ2w,  —  W7o/2ir  respectively 
over  the  plane  xy,  then  u,  v,  w  wUl  satisfy  the  body-shift  equations, 
vanish  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  origin  of  disturbance  and  be 
equal  to  u^y  Vq,  f^o  &^  ^^  plane  xy.     Thus  we  have 


U  = 


V  = 


(rii). 
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where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  point  of  the  plane  z  =  0  &t  which 
the  shift  is  u^y  r^,  w^  and  the  point  of  the  mass  at  which  the  shift 
is  u,   t?,  10. 

[1492.]  Case  (6).  We  may  divide  this  into  two  sub-cases,  which 
combined  will  give  us  the  general  solution  for  the  case  of  any  surface 
loading. 

Subcase  (i).  Px=Pp  =  Ot  P2  =  ^^y  arbitrary  function  of  x  and  y. 
This  is  Lame  and  Chipeyron's  case. 

In  equations  (vi)  put  ^  =  0  and  k'd<^ldZ'\-k^  =  0,  and  we  have 
p^  =  p^  =  0^  flPf^/cfe*  =  ^p„  when  «  =  0. 

Assume  <^  =  -  —  II  log  («  +  r)pg  dxdy, 

-,  }■ (viii). 

whence  0=     ^  II   -dxdy 

Let  po  be  the  true  normal  pressure  =  2/u.;7;b,  then  by  aid  of  (v)  and 
(viii)  we  find  the  following  general  expressions  for  the  shifts,  etc. : 


"-4{'^*<'-^')|/h'""W' 


tv 


...(ix), 


where  c^  is  an  element  of  the  plane  xy. 

[1493.]  Boussinesq  in  his  Applicatio7i  des  pote7Uiel8.,.{yp,  65-6) 
obtains,  for  «  =  0,  the  values  of  fj{zpdia/f*)  and  Jf{^pdo>lr*),  where  pdio  is 
an  element  at  x^,  y^  of  a  mass  distributed  over  the  8ur£Ekce  s  =  0,  and 
r  is  the  distance  of  a?,  y,  z  from  this  element.     He  writes : 

x^^x  +  Roo^Xy    yi  =  y  +  '^8i»X» 
and  therefore  r^  =  s^  +IP. 

Whence,  if  we  put  li  =  zq,  dR  =  zdq  {z  constant),  we  have,  if  p  (xj,  ^i) 
be  the  value  of  p  at  x^^  y^ : 

//^=/^  ^xj^  P  (a'  +  ^S' cos x,y  +  »g sin x)p^jj,  whence 

fte=2.p(.,y). 

JJ    ^  Vwhen«  =  0 (x). 

Similarly  :     jj-^  =  ^pip^^  v) 
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Thus  we  find  for  the  value  of  0  in  (ix)  when  s  =  0,  6  =  —p^ji^-^v)- 
Further  we  have  {dwjdz),,^  =  -  ^Po/{^  +  /*)•  Thus  both  the  dilatatioD 
(i.e.  in  this  case  negative,  or  a  rarefaction)  and  the  squeeze  at  the 
surface  are  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure.  The  former  of  these 
results  had  been  previously  obtained  by  Lam^  and  Olapeyron :  see  our 
Art.  1019*. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  subcase  : 

The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  that  the  twist  about  the  axis 
of  2  is  zero. 

[1494.]  Subcase  (ii).  Let  us  take  *  =  -  i — f  -^  in  (vi),  then  we 
have  besides  j^*  =  0  : 

1  +  ^  dxdz     dydz ' 


(xii); 


^^        \  +k  dydz     dxdz 
whence,  i^emembering  V^^  and  V*<^  are  both  zero,  we  have  for  i:  =  0  : 

Boussinesq  now  takes  for  ^  and  ^^  second  logarithmic  potentials 
(see  our  AH.  1488),  for  which  we  have  the  second  differential  in  z 
equal  to  the  ordinary  potential. 

Let  Si  and  S^  be  the  shearing  loads  applied  to  the  surface  c  -  0 
pai*allel  to  the  axes  of  a;  and  y ;  then  Si  -  ^2/ipj.j  SJ  -  '2fip^y  and  : 

d'^ff,  ^  1  - 17  /dSi     dSA       (P<l>i_]_  /dSi  _  dS^\ 
ffe»  ■"  >     \da:  '^  dyj*     d^  ~     2^  \dy      dxj' 

whence  we  can  satisfy  all  the  conditions  by  taking 
*  =  -  o^^[^jj{^^^^{--^r)^r\S^d^ 

*i  =  -4— {^//{«log(2  +  r)-r}^,rf(o-^^||{slog(«  +  r)-r}^,J^^ 

(xiv). 

Equations  (xiii)  were  first  obtained  by  Boussinesq,  and  are  given  on 
p.  80  of  his  Application  de«  poUniiels,  Their  solution  (xiv)  is  due  to 
Cerruti;   the    above    method   of  reacbiug   that   solution   is,    however, 


\ 
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Boussinesq^s.  We  have  only  to  substitute  (xiv)  in  (v)  to  completely 
solve  this  Subcase.  Thus  we  have  obtained  solutions  of  Cases  (a)  and 
(6)  in  terms  of  generalised  potentials.  Similar  investigations  occupy 
pp.  62-80  of  Boussinesq's  TrecUise.  On  pp.  182-6  of  the  Treatise^ 
however,  Boussinesq  puts  into  a  slightly  more  compact  form  the  results 
of  Case  (6).     Let  us  re- write  our  conclusions  in  the  following  manner : 

Subcase  (i). 


tx 


<P<f> 


dx      kdxdz^ 

_d<l>      z  cP<fi 
dy     k  dydz ' 


w-  - 


dz^  k  d^ 


2fji     kdxda?' 

YiJL^k  dydi? ' 
lex      z  cP^      1  drf^ 


(XV). 


Here,  if 


2/*      kdz"      kd^' 
4^^  =  j*J(«  log  (s  +  r)  —  r)  Pof/o),  we  have 
k    d^. 


*  =  - 


4^ir   dz 


Subcase  (ii). 

z 


dS 

u  =  -i    + 


dx      I  +k  dxdz         dy  ' 


dfh         z 


dy   '  1  +  A;  dydz        dx  ' 


«;  =  — 


dd^ 

-T  + 


d^^ 


XX 

2/* 

XZ 


(Ptfi 


1      cP<^       e/»^i 


1  +  ^  ds^dx     1  +  A;  da;db     dydz  * 


d?'<l> 


1 


6P<^  <i"<^ 


1  +  A;  (i«*(/y      1  +  A;  rfycfe     dxdz ' 


l  +  ^d«      l+kdz*' 
Here,  if 


and 


2/*"  l+kdz"' 
♦r  =  //{-  log  («  +  r)  -  r}  iS'irfo) 
♦i^  =  //{« log  (»  +  r)  -  r}  ^,rf<u, 


_     1_+   Ar    /d*^  rf*y\  1  /rf*y    _    ^ 


(xvi). 


y 


Hence  we  find  for  (xv)  and  (xvi)  combined  the  stresses  across  any 
plane  parallel  to  the  boundary  : 

(^,  ^,  Tz)  =  2^^(*x,  %,  ^^f-^2^d(x,  y,  z)dz'\dx  '^  'dy'^'dzj 

(xvii). 

For  a  single  element  of  surface  stress  p^dutf  Sidio,  S^dfo^  we  easily 
deduce,  remembering  the  relations  (vii)  of  Art.  1488  : 

._  _  ^,        3zdu,/x  o   .  y  o  ^  «  „  \  (g?>  y>  g)      /,^.::v 
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Now  the  last  fiicUM*  in  eaeh  ctae  is  tlie  directioii-conne  of  the  ny 
OP  joining  the  elementary  area  parallel  to  the  snrfaee  at  a  point  P  wiUi 
the  point  0  at  which  the  load  is  ap|died ;  fnrthery  the  factor 


*.g*+J-%  +  ;ft) 


is  the  component  of  the  load  parallel  to  OP ;  hence  Bonssinesq  (p.  187) 
propounds  the  following  law  : 

Toute  action  ext^rieiire  exero^  en  mi  point  de  la  sm^fiice  d'mi  aolide  sc 
transmet  k  Tinteriem-,  8ur  les  couches  mat^elles  paraU^les  k  la  smface,  souh 
la  forme  de  pres8ion8  dirig^  exactement  k  roppoae  de  ce  pointy  et  qui  ^galent, 
pour  I'unit^  d'airc,  le  produit  du  coefficient  3/2*-  par  la  composante,  sui^'ant 
leur  (JTopre  senit,  de  la  force  ext^eure  donn^  par  Finyerse  du  caire  de  la 
distance  r  au  mdme  point  d'application  et  par  le  rapport  de  la  profondeur  z 
de  la  couche  k  cette  distance  r. 

[1495.]     Case  (c).     w©,  r©  and  />,  given  over  «  =  0. 
We  can  combine  (iv)  and  (v)  of  Art.  1490  in  the  following  maimer. 
Take  ir  =  0,  «^  =  <^  =  0.     We  have  at  the  surface'  s  =  0: 


_dU  _dV  _k/du^     dv.\      1  + 


kd^ 
~  dz' 


These  lead  us  at  once  to 


^  ^        ^         [fPzdw k_    (d^  ffu^       d^  f /M^\  i 

27r(l+A:)jj     r  2n  (I -^k)\dxj}     T         dy]}    rj) 

we  find  finally 

/^^x-^(^>n  ^          d      (dJI     dV        \ 

^'^"*     dz  l+kdlx,y)\dx'^  dy^    'J' 

^  (dU  dV  _k'  p\  ^  ^z_  d^  (dU     dVp\ 

\-k-k\dx  dy      k     V      X-^-kdzxdx      dy        V> 


w- 


^     •  •  al  A-JL  la 


[1496.]     Case  {d),     Wq  and  p^,  py  given  over  z  =  0.     In  this  ca«e 
*  We  easily  deduoe  the  last  of  these  equations  from 
(d«./rfr),^.,=  -  j^,  ^_o  +  ^j  .  and  *,^  =  nr  (dF  +  -4)  -IPTz- 
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combining  (iv)  and  (v)  we  take  U  =  V=0  and  d^jdz  +  ^  =  0,  whence  at 
the  surface  a  -  0  we  have : 


Wc 


dW 

dz  ' 


P»  =  -~ij- 


k+l  cPifi      (P^ 


Pv^- 


Jd    dxdz     dydz 
k    dydz     doedz 


k  <PW 
k'  dxdz ' 

kd^ 
k!  dydz 


...(xxi). 


/ 


From  the  List  two  equations  we  find  over  z  =  0'. 


(P<l> 
ds^ 

d^ 


Kdy"  dx)' 


k' 


Whence:      <^  =  -^--^  TT- ^    ,,     yA-zr 


fdP^     dP 


«-^*  + 


iP,\ 
dy)' 


^''27rWy        dx)' 


where 


Further,      W 


Px  =  //(« log  («  +  r)  -  r)  pJUa, 
Py  =  jj{z  log  («  +  r)  -  r)p/ioi. 


....(xxii). 


Substituting  these  vahies  of  ^,  ^  and   W  in  (iv)  and  (v),  we  find 
after  some  reductions : 


«  =  ;//   r 


1 


r         2ir(l+*)db' 

=  1  [[Pif^        L    ^x 


w 


1  d  ffWiicUa  1         dx 


_     id  ffWocUo 
irdzjj     r 


2ir(l  +k)dz' 


where       x  =  ^  /M^«  +  ^  //^y«^  +  (!-*)  jj 


J 


(xxiii). 


This  completes  the  set  of  solutions  proposed  by  Boussinesq  as  the 
subject  of  his  memoir.  We  will  now  return  to  his  Appltcation  dea 
potentieUy  referriug  where  necessary  to  the  above  equations  (i)^(xxiii). 
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[1497.]  In  the  Application  des  poteiitiels  Boussinesq  discusses 
Case  (6)  above  by  constructing  it  from  three  simpler  types  of 
integrals  (pp.  62-80).  For  each  of  these  three  simpler  t3^pes  he 
then  analyses  the  nature  of  the  shifts,  strains  and  stresses  due  to  a 
single  element  of  the  potential  expressions  (pp.  81—98,  and  107-8). 
These  investigations,  interesting  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  have  still 
not  the  same  practical  importance  as  that  which  corresponds  to 
our  Case  (6),  Subcase  (i),  for  a  simple  pressure  upon  a  small 
element  of  the  surface.  This  occupies  pp.  99-107,  and  we  must 
devote  some  further  space  to  it. 

Referring  to  our  equations  (ix)  let  us  consider  only  the  element 
p^dfo  of  normal  pressure  on  the  surface.  Let  U  represent  the  shift 
parallel  to  the  surface  at  any  point  distant  r  from  the  loaded  element  in 
a  dii*ection  making  an  angle  a  with  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and 
let  w  be  the  shift  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  then  we  easily  find  for 
points  outside  dw : 


U  ■-  \^—    -^  cos  a  - —  \  sm  a, 

4irfir  I  1  +  cos  a) 

^'^"{C08'a  +  2(l-,,)}  J 


(xxiv). 


w  - 


4ir/Ar 


U  is  obviously  zero  for  a=0,  and  again^  for  a  =  co8~^J(>/5  — 8iy-  1). 
Between  these  values  U  is  positive,  while  between  the  latter  value  and 
90**  it  is  negative.     For  a  =  90°,  we  have 

i;  =  -^«.*-(l_2,)     and     IT  =^^(2 -2,), 
4ir/uir  '  W/ir^  " 

or  we  see  that  each  circle  on  the  surface  is  depressed  more  than  its 
radius  is  diminished. 

Although  the  formulae  (xxiv)  do  not  hold  when  r  is  vanishingly 
small,  they  still  do  not  give  infinite  values  for  U  and  to,  for  dw  will  be 
of  the  order  r^  and  thei*efore  dto/r  vanishes  for  an  infinitely  small 
element  We  are  obliged  in  fact  for  the  shifts  near  r  =  0  to  return  to 
the  more  complete  formula  (ix).  On  the  other  hand,  if  p^  and  dm  be 
both  finite,  (xxiv)  will  hold  for  all  points  of  the  body  sufiiciently  distant 
from  this  region  (p.  104). 

Turning  to  the  stresses,  Boussinesq  determines  what  is  the  total 
stress  across  an  elementary  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  s,  in  other 

words  we   have   to  determine  «   and  «3i,  where  R  =  \/r*  -  «*   is  the 

1  If  17  varies  from  i  (i.e.  for  m=0)  to  J  (i.e.  for  X=/a),  this  angle  deoreases  from 
W  to  QS^S2r  about. 
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listance  from  the  axis  of  2;  to  the  point  at  which  we  are  investigating 
he  stress.     By  the  aid  of  0  as  given  in  (ix)  we  easily  find : 


^     %  /»     ft    dw        Spfjilii}  cos^  a 
'^  cfe  27r        r* 

^         /dU     dto\        Sp^to  cofi'a 
zR-  ■  '         '         *  -       ^ 


(xxv). 


/dU     dto\        3pMM}Coera  , 

Thus   the  stress  across  any  elementary  plane  parallel  to  the 

)ounding  surface  =  *~ —     *      and  is  directed  from  the  point  at 

vhich  the  elementary  pressure  pi4(o  is  applied^  From  the  result 
Joiissinesq  draws  the  following  conclusion  (p.  105) : 

Throitghotft  the  whole  surface  of  a  sphere  touching  the  surface  of 
he  given  plane  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  normal  force  pjdco, 
he  stress,  which  an  elementary  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
ody  is  subjected  to,  is  constant.  It  varies  directly  as  the  force 
)jito  is  directed  along  the  chord  from  the  point  of  application  and 
'or  different  spheres  varies  inversely  as  their  surfaces. 

This  result  is  independent  of  the  elastic  constants  of  the 
natcrial ;  thus  we  see  that  the  distribution  of  stress  over  any 
»lane  parallel  to  the  surface  is  the  same  for  all  isotropic  bodies 
p.  106) :  see  our  Art.  1494,  Subcase  (i). 

[1498.]  Boussinesq  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  depressions 
ipon  the  plane  surface  of  an  indefinitely  great  elastic  solid  due 
o  various  distributions  of  normal  pressure  (pp.  109-201). 

The  value  of  t^o,  or  the  surface  depression,  is  given  very  easily  by 
Lx),  it  is :  I 

•  *"'=2^)J  r <''''^*)- 

Now  suppose  jpo  taken  as  a  surface  density,  and  let  us  choose  as 
rigin  of  coordinates  the  centroid  and  as  axes  of  x  and  y  the  principal 
xes  of  this  distribution  of  matter.  If  P^  bo  the  total  pressure  and 
l',,  K^  the  swing-radii  of  p^  round  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively, 
iirther  if 

x  =  R  cos  X,     y  =  -ff  sin  x> 

1  Boasainefiq  has  applied  this  result  to  an  interesting  speoial  case  bearing  on 
le  inflaenoe  of  surfaoe-loading  in  the  problem  of  beams :  PhiloMophical  Magazine, 
ol.  32,  pp.  483-4.     London,  1891. 
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then,  l)y  a  well-known    theorem   in   potentials  due   to    Poisson  (see 
Minchin's  Treatise  on  StaticSy  Vol.  ii.,  p.  307,  1889)  we  have  approxi- 
mately : 

\ "  n  J  ^  (        "^1+  Aj  A,—  Ai  1  ... 

'"»-2^^r+      4;p     +f— «.-«»2x}...(xxvu). 

This  may  be  written 

AT  *  —  A' ' 

Now  the  maximum  value  possible  for  the  term   j^ — ~  cos2x  i» 

A3  +  Ai 

not  greater  than  unity  and  AV  +  AV  must  l)e  less  than  the  square  of  the 

gi*eat<'st  radius- vector  of  the  area  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied,  hence 

in  writing 

1  —  17  /^O  /  •••V 

"'•=2;^^ <""")• 

,    ,.  ,     /maximum  radius-vectorXi    .  ^,  . 

we  are  at  most  neglecting  only  (   ,.  . .v  I   of  the  result 

\  distance  from  centroid  / 

Thus  in  the  case  of  pressure  applied  to  an  area  the  depression  at  a 

distance  ten  times  the  maximum  radius-vector  would  be  given  with 

less  than  1  p.c.  error  by  (xxviii).     It  is  often  much  less  than  this,  thus 

for  uniform  pressure  over  a  ciix;ular  area,  the  depression  at  4  times  the 

radius  is  given  by  (xxviii)  with  less  thnn  *8  p.c.  error. 

We   may   note   another   point   with    regard   to   the  above   result. 

Sup]K)se  the  total  force  /^o  to  be  zero;   then  it  does  not  follow  that 

J\  (AV  +  AV)  will  be  zero,  but  we  see  that  a  system  of  pressures  in 

stutical  equilibrium,  if  ajiplied  to  a  small  region  on  the  surface  of  the 

body  will  not  ])roduce  a  sensible  depression  at  a  small  distance  from 

that  region,  i.e.  the  depression  diminishes  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the 

distance  (pp.  118-9). 

[1499.]  Returning  to  (xxvi)  we  can,  either  by  direct  expansion  or 
by  an  easy  application  of  Legendre's  coefficients  (see  Ferrers'  Spherical 
IIantw7iic8,  Chapter  III.),  find  w^  for  a  distribution  of  pressure 
symmetrical  round  a  i>oint  of  the  surface.  We  should  have pQ=/(p), 
if  p  \ye  the  radius -vector,  and  if  p,  be  the  limiting  radius  of  the  area  to 
which  we  apply  pressure,  R  the  distance  from  its  centre  of  the  point  on 
the  surface  at  which  the  depression  is  Wq  we  obtain : 

l_^rpi    /r      /lyy^     /I  syR^    n  3  syiZ* 


W?u  = 


1  -!!/•«  , 

-I- 


(xxix). 


M?0  = 


W?c  = 
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Boussineaq  gives  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of  this.  For  example, 
%t  a  great  distance  from  the  loaded  area,  only  the  early  terms  of  the 
aeccud  integral  are  required,  and  we  have 

which  agrees  with  (xxvii). 

Further  the  depression  Wc  at  the  centre  of  the  loaded  area  comes  from 
the  first  term  of  the  first  integral  and  equals 

—  t  Po^P (xxix)  bis,     . 

/*     Jo 

This  shews  us  that  all  surface  annuli  of  the  same  small  breadth 
whatever  be  their  radii,  will  when  subjected  to  the  same  stress  per  unit 
area  produce  the  same  central  depression. 

Boussinesq  finds  the  value  of  the  central  depression  for  p^  oc  p^~\ 

p^  oc  pi»-^  -  p»-»  and  po «  (pi'  -  p*)""*  (pp.  11 9-20).  The  first  two  cases 
corresi>ond  to  distributions  of  pre^ssure  vanishing  at  the  centre  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  loaded  area  respectively.  For  ^e  same  total  pi-essure 
the  depression  in  the  second  case  is  double  that  in  the  first ;  the  mean 
depression  in  the  second  case  is,  however,  only  f  that  in  the  first 
(pp.  125-6).  On  pp.  121-6  Boussinesq  gives  expressions  for  the  de- 
pression at  the  edge  of  the  loaded  area  and  for  the  mean  depression 
over  that  area. 

[1500.]  On  pp.  126-139  an  interesting  proposition  is  proved,  and 
its  relation  to  a  corresponding  proposition  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
plate  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Consider  two  pressures  p^  and  p^ 
applied  to  the  plane  face  of  an  infinite  elastic  solid  uniformly  round  two 
circumferences  of  radii  p^  and  f>i'  so  that  the  total  loads  ^wpidpiPQ  and 
2irp,'rfp//>o'  are  equal,  then  by  (xxvi)  the  depression  due  to  the  first  load 
at  a  point  on  the  second  circumference  is  given  by 

2^A*  Jo    Vp,»  +  pi'«~2p,^7c^x' 
and  this  is  exactly  equal  to 

2ir/iJo  >/pi'>  +  pi«-2p/p,cosx'' 
or  to  the  depression  at  the  first  circumference  due  to  the  load  on  the 
s(HK>nd,  since  the  total  loads  are  equal.  Now  suppose  the  load  on  one 
circumference  not  to  be  uniformly  distributed,  then  it  will  produce  the 
same  mean  depression  round  the  second  circumference  wherever  it  be 
placed.  Hence  the  mean  depression  round  the  second  circumference 
must  be  the  same  for  the  same  load  on  the  first  circumference,  whatever 
the  law  of  distribution  be.  Hence  we  conclude :  That  two  equal  loads 
distributed  round  the  perimeters  of  Uuo  concentric  circles  produce  tlie 
same  mean  depressions  at  each  others*  circumferences.  A  precisely 
identical   law  holds  for  two  loaded  circumferences  concentric  with  a 

17—2 


«?o  = 


t^o  = 


1 
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circuUr  plmte  the  edce  of  vhicb  is  ettber  built-in  or  supported:  we 
oiir  Artit.  356  mnd  1382. 

[1501.]  Boti<«EiDe?!q  next  deals  (ppi  1^9-42)  with  the  case  in 
which  the  pressure  i^  uniformlj  distributed  over  the  loaded  area. 
We  must  first  notice  a  method  by  which  the  equation  (xxvi)  may 
be  easily  tran.sformed  into  an  integrable  form,  when  the  pressure 
varies  only  with  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  area. 

Take  the  point  P  nt  which  the  depresnon  is  to  be  found  outside  the 
loAd(*<l  area  and  let  it  be  the  origin  of  polar  coordinates  r  and  ^,  ^  being 
nicaHuref]  from  the  line  B  from  the  point  P  to  the  centre  O  of  the  disc. 
Tlu*n  by  (xxvi) 

1  -  V  nPtT^^* 


•^•=9 


2^IL    JJ 


\\p.drd^ 


Now  tranHformifig  the  variables  to  p  and  the  angle  marked  ^  in 
the  figure 


we  c?aHily  find : 


«'0  = 


IT/A   jo  Jo   >/^-p«8in'^ 


ri' 

Jo  Jo 
Th'iH  may  l>e  expressed  in  the  form 


~j  f        p„rfV/P-p*8in*^,  i?>p,...(xxx). 
ryp=Pi 


TTfi   Jo     mti' 
Now  let  the  [>oint  P  lie  inside  the  loaded  area,  the  notation  remain- 
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ing  the  same,  then  for  p  =  0  to  B,  the  integral  may  be  expressed  in  the 
form  {xxx)f  but  for  p  =  R  to  pi  a  slightly  different  form  is  needful. 
As  before,  but  taking  now  the  annulus  outside  B : 


Wo  = 


1  - 17  /"'*»/'"'       P(pdpd4i 

JMJO 


or  since  it  involves  only  sin'  ^  we  have 

Whence  we  have  for  a  point  inside  the  loaded  area : 

„  _2  (1 -_?)  {'"Mi  ('-' Pj^- 1?^* 
TTfi     Jo    ^  [Jp^E  sm»^ 

+  j^y^  PodJp^  -  B"  sin^l ,  B<f>, (xxxi). 

See  Boussinesq*s  pp.  113-7. 

[1502.]     For  the  case  of  p^  conutant  we  can  throw  the  above  into 
the  simple  forms : 


and     Wn  = 


2  0-1?)       f^f^    I 

o--^^P^l     N/p,^-i2»8inV#,  R<fh 


Hence,  if  Wc  be  the  central  depression,  w^  that  at  the  edge  of  the 
loaded  area  and  p^^  =  FJ{'irpi^)  we  have 

l-i77^„  I-17P02 

tOc  = ,  W7e  = • 

Jrp.      pi  ITfl      piV 

Thus :  (tOc  -  v>g)/Wc  =  "363  about. 

Values  of  iff^  for  other  points  may  be  obtained  directly  from  (xxxii) 
or  from  the  series-expressioa  in  (xxix).  The  mean  value  of  w^  over  the 
loaded  area  or  Wj^,  ia  easily  found  from  the  second  result  in  (xxxii) 
by  the  consideration  that : 

'■Pi  h 


w. 


l-i?n8      ,  8 


ir/i    pi  3ir     ^    *     3ir 
See  Boussincsq's  pp.  125  and  140. 
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[1503.]  It  must  be  noted  that  a  discoDtinuous  change  in  tk 
normal  pressure  occurs  at  the  circumference  p  =  Pi,  and  Boufisinefiq  on 
pp.  142-9  undertakes  an  interesting  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
surface-stress  along  this  line  of  discoutinuity.  From  the  results  (xxv) 
we  find : 

g» 


-III 


where  »^  =  (^  —  a;)'  +  (y^  -  y)'  + ;»', 

and  ;;„  is  a  function  of  a^j,  y^,  or  =/i(aa,  yi).     With  the  notation  of 
our  Art.  1493  we  find  : 

^         3   /•«»  .       -     r*/i(«  +  «ycosx,  y  +  2gsinx)^ci^ 


Sfi 


In  the  limiting  case  z  =  0,/i  takes  the  value/,  (as  +  c  cos  x»  y  "^  <  ^'^x) 
which  p^  has  at  an  infinitely  small  distance  c  from  x,  y.     Noting  that 


/. 


00 


'o    (l+g»)* 
we  have  still  for  limiting  case 


^         1    /"=*' 


1    f^^ 
""2^ jo    /i(^  +  *^»X»  y  +  «8inx)»inxrfx» 

and  this  will  in  general  not  he  zero,  if  y,  has  sensible  variations  along 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  infinitely  small  radius  c  descril)ed 
round  a;,  y  as  centre.  For  example;  if  o!^  y  be  on  tho  boundary  of 
a  curve  tho  pressure  on  one  side  of  which  is  pi  and  on  the  other  p^,  we 
have,  if  tho  axis  of  y  be  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  curve  : 

1  r  /*»  r*' 

IfZ 


=  -2i[j^  i'lSmx^^X+j^    l>i8inxrfx] 


=  -{ptfPiy 

IT 

Similarly  we  can  show  that  under  the  conditions  just  stated :   7x  =  0, 

Thus  all  along  the  circumference  of  a  circular  area  (on  the 
plane  surface  bounding  an  infinite  elastic  solid)  to  which  a 
normal  pressure  p^  is  applied,  a  radial  shearing  stress  of  magnitude 
Po/tt  would  have  to  be  applied.  In  order  to  avoid  the  diflSculty  of 
this  shearing  stress  at  points  where  the  pressure  suddenly  changes 
its  value,  Boussinescj[  supposes  that  although  the  distribution  of 
pressure  over  the  main  part  of  a  loaded  area  may  be  auy 
whatever,  still  at  the  edge  of  the  area  tho  pressure  decreases 
more  or  less  rapidly  to  zero. 
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L'effet  d'uD  tel  decroissement,  8iipiK)s6  puremcnt  local,  sur  les  abaisse- 
lents  Wq  produits  aillenrs  que  trds  piis  du  bord,  est  d'ailleurs  totalement 
isignifiant ;  vu  qu'il  n'introduit  ou  ue  supprime  qu'uue  pression  totale 

asensible,  ne  fournissant  qu*iin  potentiel  II— — n^gligeable  aux  dis- 

ances  finies.  En  d'autres  termeH,  ce  dScroissement  supprime  les  discan- 
inuiies  qui,  sans  son  existence^  se  jrroduiraierU  stir  le  bord ;  mats  il  n*a 
ucune  influence  generale,  ou  n^oblige  ^  modifier  aucwne  conclusion 
oncemaiU  les  deplacemenis  produits  ^  des  distances  sensibles  du  contour 
'€  la  region  d^ amplication  (pp.  148-9). 
This  argument  seems  quite  legitimate. 

[1504.]  Pp.  149-158  are  occupied  with  some  interesting 
pecial  cases  of  loaded  areas  on  the  plane  boundary  of  an  otherwise 
nfinite  elastic  solid.  Let  the  total  load  as  before  be  P©  and  its 
[istribution  be  given  by  po»  let  We  be  the  central,  w^  the  edge 
lepression  of  the  area,  p^  its  radius  and  (o  its  magnitude. 

Then  Boussinesq  finds : 


I>< 

». 

w. 

(U7e-ir,)/l(7e 

(7  being  arbitrary) 

8  +  7.. 

18-27_ 
w 
9ir 

7(8»  +  2)  +  9(»-2) 
3»(3  +  7) 

op 

-"(i-f'/ft') 

(7=1) 
(7=-l) 

4_ 

8'^ 

16  _ 

—  117 

•576 

20  _ 

—  to 
9» 

-•061 

=  -•8998 

8     _ 

8      _ 
w 
3x  +  2 

0 

5> 
(7=0) 

10 

2_ 

—  U7 

IT 

•363 

IT  _ 

0 

The  value  of  w  in  the  Table  is    — ?    ^,  or  the  special  w^  of  our 

TT/A     p, 

Lrt.  1502.     In  the  last  case  the  distribution  of  pressure  is  so  chosen 
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that  the  whole  of  the  loaded  area  is  equally  depressed.     Since  for  a 

Q 

uniformly  loaded  area  the  mean  depression  =  ^  to  (Art.  1502),  we  aee 

that  for  the  same  total  load  the  equally  depressed  area  has  a  slightly 
less  depression  than  the  mean  of  the  equally  loaded  area,  the  ratio  oH 
the  two  depressions  being  Sir'  :  32. 

On  pp.  159-62  Boussinesq  extends  the  case  of  equal  depression  to 
pressure  applied  over  an  elliptic  loaded  area  with  principal  axes  2a,  26. 
He  shews  that  if  the  pressure  be  applied  according  to  the  law 

then  the  elliptic  area  will  be  equally  depressed  ^ 

[1505.]  Pp.  167-81  of  the  work  are  occupied,  partly,  with  a 
discussion  of  some  problems  on  the  potential  due  to  Beltrami,  and 
partly  with  the  application  of  the  principle  of  inversion  as  in 
electricity  to  obtain  the  depression  due  to  other  distributions  of 
pressure.  One  special  case  of  inversion  is  worked  out  on  pp.  177-8 
and  on  pp.  180-1.  Boussinesq  points  out  how  a  distribution  of 
pressures  may  be  obtained  giving  no  depression  at  all  outside  a 
given  contour,  although  the  pressures  themselves  extend  to  regions 
beyond  this  contour. 

[1506.]  Pp.  182-9  relate  to  Cerruti's  solution  for  the  case  of 
any  surface  stress  whatever  over  the  plane  boundary  of  an  other- 
wise infinite  solid.  The  results  are,  however,  easily  obtained  by 
Boussinesq  in  terms  of  the  second  logarithmic  potential :  see  our 
Art.  1488.  Boussinesq  on  pp.  188-9  discusses  an  interesting 
special  case  which  may  be  just  referred  to  here. 

»Suppo80  a  single  shearing  force  Si  applied  to  the  surface  element  dm 
at  tlie  origin.     Then  referring  to  our  Equations  (xv)-(xvii)  we  have 

♦j^^4',  =  0,     4^;^=  {« log (s -f  r)  - r} 5,<icD. 

Hence  we  find  for  the  depression  w^  at  the  surface : 

_      S^dia  X 

The  contour  and  the  maximum-slope  lines  of  this  surface  are  obviously 
given  by  systems  of  circles  lying  in  the  plane  s  =  0,  passing  through 

1  On  pp.  162-6  BooBsinesq  investigates  the  value  of  the  depression  outside  the 
anlformly  depressed  area,  i.e.  in  the  last  case  of  the  above  table.     He  finds : 


ir  =  ^sin-i^.(ft<«). 
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tbe  oiigin  and  having  their  centres  on  the  axes  of  x  and  1/  respectively. 
In  front  and  behind  the  point  of  application  of  the  shear  there  will  be 
oongraent  mound  and  hollow. 

[1507.]  On  pp.  190-201  Boussinesq  deals  with  various  forms 
of  the  potential  solution  which  are  embraced  in  those  we  have 
already  discussed  in  our  Arts.  1490-6.  He  points  out  that  as  a 
rule  the  depression  produced  in  the  plane  surface  of  an  infinite 
solid  is  not  proportional  to  the  pressure,  i.e.  Wo  does  not  at  each 
point  vary  as  zz  (^.q)  ;  and  he  indicates  that  for  pressures  applied 
over  limited  portions  of  the  surface  this  proportionality  cannot  hold. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  find  distributions  of  normal  pressure  which 
will  give  a  depression  proportional  to  that  pressure  at  each  point. 
Looking  l)ack  at  equation  (xv)  we  find  for  z  =  0,  zz  proportional  to 

<P<t^/c[:^^  and  w^  to  d^jdz.  Hence  if  we  were  to  take  ^  =  «~"*x(^  y)> 
we  should  have  achieved  our  object  provided  V''^  =  0,  or 

A  solution  of  this  is 

;( =  C7 cos  {mx  +  P)  cos  (my  +  P)^ 
provided  wt*  +  m"  =  a*. 


zz  a 


Thus,       ^  =  -r(«^+l)  e~     C  cos  (mx  +  P)  cos  (m'y  +  p)^ 

and  we  notice  that  the  mean  pressure  over  the  plane  xy  \»  zero,  and 

that  the  effect  of  this  pressure,  owing  to  the  factor  e~"*,  gets  very 
small  at  distances  from  the  surface  which  are  only  a  few  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  rectangles  within  which  the  surface  pressure  is 
alternately  positive  and  negative.  A  pressure  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be,  however,  of  purely  theoretical  interest. 

[1508.]  Boussinesq  next  turns  to  the  extremely  important 
problem  of  determining  the  stresses  when  a  rigid  body  of  known 
shape  is  pressed  with  a  given  force  upon  an  elastic  medium 
bounded  by  an  infinite  plane.  The  discussion  under  its  general  or 
special  aspects  occupies  pp.  202-55  and  713-9  of  the  volume. 
Boussinesq  deals  on  pp.  202-10  and  713-15  with  the  general 
statement  of  the  problem.  He  supposes  that  the  bodies  in  contact 
are  smooth,  i.e.  Tx  and  J»  =  0  at  the  surface  of  contact.  Next  the 
total  pressure  between  the  bodies  is  given,  and  finally  if  Wc  be 
the  central  depression  w^.  —  Wo  is  given  over  the  surface  of  contact. 


Wo 
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Practically  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  case  in  which  the 
surface  of  contact  is  a  small  area  only  in  the  plane  a;y,  and  it  in  easy  tro 
see  in  this  case,  that  were  the  elaJstic  body  to  have  even  a  slight 
curvature  expressed  hy  z  =  <l>  (x,  y),  and  the  rigid  body  a  form  given  by 
s  =  ^  (x,  y),  we  should  have 

M>e-w?o  =  ^(«,  y)-^(«,y) (xxxiii), 

or,  the  same  condition  as  if  we  had  supposed  the  elastic  body  plane  and 
the  form  of  the  rigid  body  given  by 

5  =  ^  (05,  y)  -  4^{x,  y). 

Further  since  the  surface  of  contact  is  small  the  part  of  any  convex 
body  in  contact  with  the  elastic  medium  may  be  taken  as  an  elliptic 
paraboloid.  If  R^  and  H^  be  its  principal  radii  of  curvature,  and  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  taken  in  these  directions,  we  shall  have 

and  in  the  special  case  of  a  plane  elastic  surface 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  that 
the  resultant  pi-essuro  should  be  in  the  normal  to  the  rigid  body  at  the 
origin,  or  that,  if  the  pressure  be  due  to  the  weight  of  that  body,  its 
centroid  should  lie  on  the  normal.  Boussinesq  considers  on  pp.  204-6 
the  more  general  case  in  which  the  exact  orientation  of  the  rigid  body  in 
the  i)osition  of  equilibrium  is  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  of  the 
problem,  lie  jtoints  out  how  the  problem  breaks  up  into  simpler 
problems  of  which  the  solution  may  be  obtained,  but  he  does  not  solve 
these  problems  for  any  special  case. 

[1509.]  Besides  the  conditioDS  we  have  considered  in  the 
previous  article,  there  are  certain  others  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 
contour  of  the  surface  of  contact.  This  contour  will  itself  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  total  amount  of  pressure,  and  along  this  at 
first  undetermined  contour  we  must  have  S  =  0,  or  zero  pressure. 
This  condition  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Boussinesq  on 
pp.  208-10,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  Art,  1503,  as  an 
indication  to  the  sort  of  considerations  which  arise. 

[1510.]  Turning  to  various  special  cases  we  may  note  the 
following : 

Case  (a).  TJi^  rigid  body  is  a  solid  of  revohUion,  the  end  of  tl^  ctxis 
of  which  is  in  oo^Uact  with  tlie  plane  boundary  of  an  infinite  dastic  solid. 
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The  solution  of  this  cane  is  indicated  by  Boussinesq  in  a  footnote  on 
pp.  206-7,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  formulae  due  to  Beltrami^ 
and  discussed  at  some  length  by  Boussinesq  on  pp.  167-74.  These 
formulae  are  the  following.  Let  a  circular  area  be  covered  with  a 
surface  density  A  (p),  which  is  a  function  only  of  the  distance  p  from 
the  centre,  then  if  F(/>)  be  the  potential  of  the  area  and  p^  its  radius, 
we  have  for  the  density,  p  <  Pi : 

A(p)='^  r(-^-,'    n^) (XXXV). 

and  for  the  potential  at  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  area,  p  >  p^: 

Now  by  our  equation  (xxvi)  to^  is  the  potential  due  to  a  distribution 
of  density  (1  -rj)pfj{2irfi)  over  the  pressed  area.  Hence  we  have  the 
following  values  for  the  pressure  produced  by  a  depression  w^ip)  inside 
the  circle  and  for  the  depression  Wq{p)  outside  the  circle : 


Wo 


^'         l-riirpdpjp    \s/'p»-p^dp  Jo    Jp^^J' 

I  '\A  {''(-  ^—  "^  p"^o(y)y^y'\ 


.  ...(xxxvii). 


It  must  be  remembei*ed  (see  our  Art.  1508)  that  We  —  w^{p)  is  the 
quantity  which  is  a  given  function  —  ^(p)  of  p,  and  that  w^  will  then 

have  to  be  determined  so  that  I    2Trppf/lp  equals  the  total  load  Pq-    ^^ 

Jo 
gives  us  ailber  some  changes : 

4/t    rpi  (m?c  +  ^  (y))  y<h\ 


(xxxviii). 


The  last  integral  can  bo  evaluated  if  i/r(p)  be  known,  and  thus  w^ 
may  be  found;  p^  and  Wq{p)  can  then  be  ascertained  by  (xxxvii). 
These  integrals  have  been  evaluated  by  Cerruti  for  the  case  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution,  or  when  i/r(p)  is  of  the  form  Cp^ :  see  pp.  43-4 
of  the  memoir  cited  in  our  Art.  1489. 

Case  (b).  General  Case.  A  rigid  solid  of  any  shape  is  pressed 
against  the  plane  surface  of  art  infinite  elastic  solid.     By  our  equation 

^  These  formulae  were  first  given  by  Beltrami  in  1881 :  see  his  memoir,  Sulla 
theoria  delle  funzioni  potenziali  timmetriche.  Memorie  deW  Acc<id,  deUe  Scitnze 
di  Bologna,  Ser.  it.,  T.  ii.  pp.  462-3.    Bologna,  1881. 
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(xxvi),  M7y  =  - — -  ll  -~  ,  and  thus  u>q  is  the  potential  due  to  a  surface 

1  —  n 

distribution     — -Po-     Hence  we  may  state  the  most  general  problem  in 

the  following  manner :  The  i>otential  V  at  all  iK>int8  of  an  area  in  the 
plane  of  xi/is  given  =iOq,  what  is  the  distribution  of  density  over  this 
area  which  would  produce  this  potential?  We  have  tlie  following 
equations  to  solve : 

V^V  =  0f  for  all  points  in  si)ace  lying  outside  the  given  area ; 

dV 

^  =  0,  outside  the  given  area  for  «  =  0 ; 

and  V=  Wq  within  the  given  area. 

Boussinesq  shews  (p.  223)  that  the  solution  for  V  is  unique,  and 
that  the  required  pressure  is  that  given  by  : 

See  his  pp.  221-4. 

Case  (c).  Case  of  a  flat  rigid  disc  pressed  on  tf^  plane  surface  of 
an  infinite  elastic  solid.  In  this  case  Wq  must  be  constant  over  the 
area  of  the  disc,  if  we  suppose  the  load  to  be  so  applied  that  the  face 
of  the  disc  remains  parallel  to  the  initially  unstrained  surface  of  the 
elastic  solid.  V  is  therefore  constant  (=  Wq)  over  the  area  covered  by 
the  disc.  Hence  the  law  of  distribution  of  load  over  the  area  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  electric  charge  upon  the  same  disc 
supposed  to  be  a  conductor  insulated  and  charged  with  electricity 
(p.  225).     For  the  case  of  a  loaded  elliptic  disc  we  have  seen  that : 

Boussinesq  now  shews  that  the  depression  is  given  by 


1  - 17  n   /**                dv  /        .   V 

U7o=  n "o  I      "/— -—  (xxxix), 


where  for  points  inside  the  area  covered  by  the  disc,  the  lower  limit  of 
integration  v  equals  zero,  while  for  the  points  (x,  y)  outside  that  area  v 
is  determined  by 

„-=^  +  ^^  =  l-     (S«e  pp.  226-9.) 

[1511.]     The  case  of  rigid  discs  pressing  upon  elastic  surfaces 
leads  Boussinesq  on  pp.  213-21  to  some  discussion  of  the  diflS- 
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culties  arising  from  discontinuity  at  the  contour  of  these  discs, 
and  then  to  some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  such  discon- 
tinuity in  a  variety  of  problems  in  mathematical  physics. 

The  values  we  have  obtained  for  the  pressure  at  the  edges  of 
circular  and  elliptic  discs  shew  that,  if  they  remained  absolutely 
rigid,  the  pressure  at  their  edges  would  become  infinite.  Hence 
either  the  elastic  solid  would  be  ruptured  at  the  edge,  or  the  edge 
itself  would  be  broken  away.  Generally  of  course  the  varying 
pressure  over  the  face  of  the  disc  will  cause  the  disc  itself  to  bend. 
These  remarks  seem  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  pheno- 
mena of  punching.  In  particular  if  we  can  apply  such  results 
for  "infinitely  thick  plates"  to  the  plates  dealt  with  by  Tresca*, 
we  find  it  intelligible  why  the  portion  of  an  elastic  surface  under 
a  punch  curves  itself  to  avoid  an  infinite  curvature  at  the  edge  of 
the  punch,  and  why  if  the  punch  be  forcibly  pressed  upon  the 
surface,  it  sets  into  a  concavity  under  the  punch.  A  network  of 
lines  across  the  area  covered  by  the  punch  remains  unchanged 
after  set  has  been  produced;  this  is  explained  naturally  enough 
by  the  concave  form  taken  by  the  surface  beneath  the  punch : 

II  est  bon  toutefois  de  remarquer  qu'il  ne  suffirait  pas  compl^tement, 
par  Ini-mSme,  k  la  faire  admettre;  car,  la  region  p^riph^rique  ^tant 
incontestablement  d'apr^  la  loi  de  repartition  obtenue,  beaucoup  plus 
pressde  que  le  centre,  rien  ne  dit  qu'un  ^rasement  doive  se  produire, 
k  auciin  moment,  dans  la  region  centrale  suppos^e  m^me  Stre  rest^ 
plane,  ni,  par  suite,  que  les  caract^refl  de  structure  qu'elle  pr^ente 
doivent  disparaitre,  alors  que  le  contour  ^prouve  au  contraire,  des 
alterations  profondes  (p.  215). 

In  discussing  the  general  occurrence  of  discontinuity  in  mathe- 
matical physics  Boussinesq  refers  to  discontinuous  solutions 
obtained  by  Thomson  and  Tait  and  by  St  Venant  in  the  case  of 
re-entering  angles  of  prisms  under  torsion  (see  our  Art.  290),  by 
himself  in  various  hydrodynamical  problems,  by  Rankine  and 
himself  in  the  case  of  pulverulent  masses  (see  our  Arts.  1613-16) 
and  by  Tresca  in  the  case  of  the  flow  of  plastic  solids  (pp.  217-21). 

[1512.]     Case  (d).     Case  of  any  rigid  surface  pressing  at  a  point  of 
synclastic  curvature  upon  fJie  plane  surface  of  an  infinite  elastic  solid. 
If,  as  in  our  Art.  1508,  R^  and  /?«  be  the  principal  radii  of  curva- 

'  Rfcueil  den  Savants  Strangers... T,  xx.,  p.  731.    Paris,  1872. 
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tare,  and  P  the  total  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  we  hare 
by  (xxxiv)  to  determine  ti?o  from 


•.  =  «'.-i(^^+^;)   (xl), 


ti?o  being  the  potential  due  to  some  distribution  of  density  {\—'q)p^l(2irik) 
over  the  area  of  contact,  which  we  shall  assume,  pending  justification, 
to  be  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  h.  At  the  contour  of  this  ellipse 
we  must  have  />o  =  0,  to  avoid  discontinuity.  Bonssinesq  proceeds  as 
follows  (p.  231).  He  divides  the  ellipse  into  a  number  of  conoeutric, 
fdmilar  and  similarly  situated  ellipses  of  semi-axes  £a,  {6,  where  {  varies 
from  0  to  1.  Over  each  of  these  ellipses  he  distributes  as  a  density  the 
total  mass  ZPJC^dl^  according  to  the  law  of  electrical  distribution  on  an 
insulated  elliptic  conducting  disc.  After  some  slight  algebraic  changes 
he  easily  finds  from  the  results  in  our  Ai*t.  1510  Com  (c),  that  the 
density  at  a:,  y,  due  to  one  of  these  discs,  will  be 


2irab     ft}-^-t 

Integrating  from  {=  ^It^jo^  +  y^jh^  to  1,  we  have  for  the  actual  density 
of  the  entire  system  of  discs 


^'  -  -iirab 


^/'4-t <'»>• 

Hence  we  find  for  the  potential  of  the  system 

3(1^       f«/  a»  »»    \  dv 

"'•-  4,r^  '"j,  y-7^T?'wi;^)  V(^+>)(6^TP») •••<*'")' 

where  the  limit  of  integration  v  is  zero  for  points  inside  the  ellipse  of 
contact,  and  is  determined  by 

a^^^U^Tv^^^     (xlii)6« 

for  points  outside  the  ellipse  of  contact 

Comparing  (xlii)  with  (xl)  we  see  that  the  latter  will  be  satisfied,  if  : 


Wc 


3(r-i7)       r«>  dv  1   _  3(l-iy)        r  dv  \ 

i   -30-^)»r        dv 
where  /)  =  J{a*  +"v»)  (b^  +V) . 


(xliii), 
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Boussinesq  shews  (pp.  234-5)  that  there  are  always  unique  real 
values  of  a  and  6  to  be  found  from  the  two  last  of  these  equations  if  Ji^ 
and  R^  &i^  positive.     He  easily  demonstrates  that : 


a" 


whence  we  find  : 

the  integral  vanishing  for  points  inside,  and  its  limit  v  being  given  by 
(xlii)  bis  for  points  outside  the  ellipse. 

He  further  shews  that  this  solution  gives  continuity  in  the  slope  of 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  elastic  surface  along  the  boundary  of  the  area 

of  contact,  i.e.  along  the  curve  which  projects  into  the  ellipse  -^  +  Vj  -  1. 

This  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  ;?o  -  0  by  (xli)  along 
that  curve.  Thus  all  the  necessary  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
solution  (xli)-(xliv),  and  as  the  solution  must  l)e  unique  (see  our  Art. 
\AS9,Jln.)  this  is  the  solution  sought.  Thus  we  see  that  the  surfiace 
of  contact  is  really  limited  by  an  ellipse,  the  principal  axes  of  which 
are  tangents  to  the  principal  normal  sections  of  the  rigid  body.  The 
pressure  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  ordinate  through  that 
point  of  any  elli|>8oid  having  this  elli])se  for  it«  section  by  a  principal 
plana  Further  the  mean  value  of  Wq  within  the  elliptic  area 
[=  JJw^dyKirab)]  is  found  to  l>e  |u7c  or  |  of  the  constant  depression 
(si'e  our  Equation  xxxix)  which  would  be  produced  by  a  flat  punch 
bounded  by  the  ellipse  of  contact  and  subjected  to  the  same  normal 
])re8sure  (p.  240). 

By  adding  any  arbitrary  additional  pressure  distributed  over  the 
ellipse  according  to  the  law  discussed  in  Case  (c),  and  therefore  giving 
only  a  uniform  additional  depression  over  the  surface  of  contact,  we 
have  a  solution  of  the  important  case  of  a  cylindrical  punch  with  any 
elliptic  croBS-aection  and  a  face  curved  to  an  elliptic  paraboloid,  the 
punch  being  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  pressure  along  its  axis  jierpen- 
dicular  to  the  surface. 


[1513.]     It  only  remains  to  indicate  how  a  and  b  may  be  deter- 
mined.     Let  -  =  /    T-z — ,-v--i^,     5=1    ,|o  -  ^r-fi  and  «*  =  1  -  67«', 

a      y  0  (a  +  v")  ^       P     ;  0  (o*  +  V*)  /> 

then  Pla  =  RflRif  and  if  E  and  F  be  the  complete  elliptic  integrals 
of  the  first  and  second  orders,  we  have  to  find  e  from : 
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BouBsinesq  expands  the  right-hand  side  in  powers  of  e  and  shews 
that  if  €  be  the  usually  small  quantity,    ^   +  higher  powers  of  «,  then : 


2_ 


For  values  of  /Jj//?,  < -1,  we  may  take  very  approximately  €  =  0. 
For  other  values  numerical  tables  could  easily  be  prepared  from 
Legendre's  Tables  by  aid  of  (xlv).  For  c  =  0  to  1,  c  passes  from  0  to  1, 
or  h\a  varies  from  the  |  to  the  \  power  of  R^R^,     To  find  a  and  6, 

we  have  only  to  remark  that  -  ,  or  ^7^ Td~d  >  '^  *  known  quantity; 

a  0(1  —rjji^Qlii 

but   we   have  a^=:a(F- £)/e^,  which   accordingly  determines   a   and 

therefore  6,  since  e  and  with  it  F  and  E  are   known.     Boussinesq 

shews  that  very  approximately  : 

"^['V'^'' Ml)'- •)]'(&' <-->• 

where  c'  is  of  the  form  ^Kq  +  •  •  • 

12o 

Approximately  therefore  when  Ri  and  R^  are  not  too  widely  different 
we  may  determine  a  and  b  from  : 

See  pp.  241-8. 

On  pp.  249-55  Boussinesq  proves  certain  properties  of  the  ])otential 
having  relation  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  elliptic  discs  and 
ellipsoids,  but  with  no  special  reference  to  elastic  problems. 

[1514.]  On  pp.  715-9  of  his  volume  Boussinesq  makes  an 
extension  of  the  above  results  to  the  case  of  two  smooth  elastic 
bodies  pressed  normally  against  each  other  at  any  point.  He 
remarks  that,  when  a  rigid  body  of  synclastie  curvature  presses 
against  an  elastic  body  also  of  synclastie  curvature  the  problem  to 
be  solved  is  the  same  as  when  a  rigid  paraboloid  of  reduced  form 
(see  our  Art  1508)  presses  upon  a  plane  elastic  surface.  This 
auxiliary  paraboloid  produces  in  the  plane  an  indent  of  definite 
elliptic  contour  and  with  a  definite  pressure  at  each  point  given  by 
(xli).  If,  therefore,  when  two  elastic  surfaces  of  synclastie  curvature 
press  against  each  other,  we  choose  two  auxiliary  rigid  paraboloids 
which  under  the  same  total  pressures  produce  in  planes  surfaces  of 
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the  same  materials  respectively  as  the  two  elastic  bodies  indents 
of  the  same  elliptic  contours,  there  will  be  the  same  normal 
pressures  at  corresponding  points  in  the  two  cases,  and  these 
normal  pressures  will  be  the  normal  pressures  for  the  unreduced 
surfaces.  Accordingly  to  solve  the  problem  we  have  only  to 
choose  two  auxiliary  rigid  paraboloids  giving  the  same  elliptic 
contours  of  contact  with  planes,  and,  before  reduction,  the  same 
surface  of  synclastic  curvature  as  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two 
clastic  bodies.  Taking  the  common  normal  to  these  bodies  as  axis 
of  z,  we  should  satisfy  all  conditions  by  taking  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  form  : 

The  constants  Oi,  a,,  a^  must  then  be  determined  from  the 
three  conditions  involved  in  the  elliptic  areas  of  contact  having 
the  same  position  arid  dimensions  of  principal  axes  for  both 
bodies.  For  in  this  case,  since  the  pressures  as  given  by  (xli)  will 
be  the  same  for  the  two  solids,  and  since  the  shearing  stresses 
are  zero  at  the  surface  of  contact,  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
will  be  fulfilled. 

[1515.]  Boussinesq  remarks,  p.  719,  that  this  important 
property  of  the  form  of  the  elementary  surface  of  contact  of  two 
elastic  bodies  pressed  normally  against  each  other  was  first  recog- 
nised by  Hertz  in  his  memoir:  JJ^er  die  Beriihrimg  fester 
elasttscher  Korper,  Journal  fur... Matheniatiky  Bd.  xcii.  S.  156-71. 
Berlin,  1882.  Hertz  recognised  that  the  laws  of  this  contact  are 
approximately  true  for  the  impact  of  smooth  elastic  bodies  and 
applied  it  especially  to  the  case  of  the  impact  of  two  solid  spheres. 
Boussinesq  discusses  Hertz's  problem  at  length,  and  we  shall 
consider  it  here,  as  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  theory  of  the 
application  of  the  potential  to  elastic  problems. 

[1516.]  Let  r,  and  r,  be  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres,  and  r'  the 
radius  of  their  spherical  surface  of  contact  considered  positive  when 
it  is  of  the  same  sign  as  r,  and  opposite  to  rj.  Then,  if  Bi  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  first  auxiliary  rigid  paraboloid 
which  under  the  same  pressure  would  make  the  same  central  depres- 
sion and  same  area  of  contact  in  a  plane  boundary  as  that  made  in  the 
first  sphere:  l/ri  =  l//?i- 1/r'. 

T.  K  PT.  II.  18 
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Making  a  =  6  in  (xliii)  and  (xliv)  we  easily  find  : 


S{l-v)Po^     and     w,  =  aVA.. 


8        fAa 
Hence  a'/R^  =  ^IVzl)  />^ 

Similarly  for  the  second  sphere,  if  i?,  corresi)ond  to  ^,,  and  17'  and  ft 
t<>  1;  and  fi, 

,     3(1-V)A  .      3,p      3(1-V)„ 

o        ft  a  ofi 

Thus  we  find,  if 

Ci=  -^,     and     {0  =  ^^, 

that  {,/?i  -  fai?,. 

But  1/^3  =1/J?, +  1/7^, 

so  that  wo  liave  f,  (-.  +  - )  =  ti  (-  -  ;?) , 

for  the  si>ecial  case  when  the  spheres  are  of  the  same  elastic  material. 

1'he  total  ai>proach  $  of  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres  and  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  contact  are  given  by 

It  follows  from  these  equations  that  Pq  x  i*,  or  the  pressure  varies 
as  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  approach  of  the  centres. 

The  strains  will  be  the  greatest  at  the  centre  of  the  area  of  contact, 

3P 

where  we  find  for  the  normal  squeezes  the  values  -j-rz -. i  and 

^  4  (X  +  a)  ira* 

i7v    ~V~~2'  respectively,  while   the   lateral   squeezes  are  just   half 

these  values :  see  Lame  and  Clapeyron's  result  in  our  Art.  1493  and 
equation  (xli)  of  our  Art.  1512. 

[1517.]  To  justify  the  applicatioD  of  these  formulae  to  the 
coULsion  of  two  spheres,  Boussinesq  makes  (p.  717)  the  following 
remarks : 
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Quand  le  rapprochement  des  deux  spheres  efit  dti  a  un  choc,  les 
seules  deformations  perceptibles  ont  lieu  pr^s  do  la  surface  de  contact, 
dans  des  parties  dont  la  masse  totale  et  les  inerties  sont  insignifiantes, 
eu  egard  k  leurs  tensions.  Ainsi  Tequilibre  intlrieur  r^gi  par  les 
formules  (in  Art.  1516)  y  existe  sensiblement  k  tout  instant  du  choc. 
Le  sj8t6me  ^lastique  de  deux  sphdres,  ou  plus  g^n^ralement  de  deux 
corps  contigns  k  formes  massives  et  arrondies,  est  done  de  ceux  ou  la 
/orce  vive  se  trouve  sepcvree  presque  enti^rement  de  la  force  de  reasortj  de 
manidre  k  n*en  troubler  que  peu  les  lois ;  et  la  reaction  mutuelle  P  y 
est,  meme  k  T^tat  de  mouvement,  simple  fonction  du  rapprochement  ( 
des  parties  en  presence  non  encore  d^form^es  sensiblement.  C'est  bien 
ce  que  supi)ose  la  th^orie  ^l^mentaire  du  choc  direct  des  corps  ^lastiques, 
confirm^  par  Inexperience  dans  ce  cas  de  corps  massife. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  this  assumption  supposes  the  relative 
velocity  of  rebound  equal  to  the  relative  velocity  of  impact,  or 
Newton's  coefficient  of  restitution  e=l.  This  certainly  does  not 
hold  in  the  case  of  large  masses  of  metal,  where  e  is  more  nearly 
zero.  The  assumption  supposes  no  energy  to  be  lost  in  the  form  of 
elastic  vibrations  and  of  course  none  in  the  form  of  permanent 
changes  of  shape :  see  our  Arts.  209-10  and  217. 

Following  Hertz  and  Boussinesq,  we  have  if  m^  and  m^  be  the 
masses  of  the  spheres : 


d^~     [rn.'^mj^' 


8(nh  +  m,)    p'i  »  | 

if  ^=i.i; 

whence  ( ^J  =  j^  — //V>^  (fo'  -  ^*)» 

where  {«  is  the  maximum  approach. 

If  V  be  the  velocity  of  impact  we  have  to  determine  fo  > 

Hence  the  maximum  value  of  the  radius  of  the  area  of  contact,  a^, 
is  given  by 

18—2 
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The  semi-duration  t  of  the  impact  is  easily  found  from 


^  1  ft.        Ji_        ^  (o  n      <^Y 


y* 


According  to  Hertz  the  definite  integral  =  1'4716,  nearly,  whence  we 
have : 


-'■"'«(?)  {j?;?^  «■*"}' » 


I 


The  results  (I)  and  (11)  for  the  radius  of  the  area  of  contact  and 
for  the  semi-duration  of  the  impact  ought  to  be  capable  of  easy 
experimental  investigation. 

For  the  impact  of  a  sphere  (radius  r)  against  a  perfectly  rigid 
plane,  we  have  only  to  put  in  the  above  results  in,=W2,  i\  —  tijP-V^ 
and  r  equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of  impact. 

[1518.]  The  sixth  section  of  Boussinesq's  Treatise  occupies 
pp.  256-75,  and  discusses  general  properties  of  the  ordinary  and 
logarithmic  potentials.  Boussinesq  first  shews  that  the  ordinary 
potential  and  the  first  logarithmic  potential  with  three  variables 
are  finite  even  when  the  subjects  of  integration  become  infinite 
at  a  point,  or  along  a  part  of  a  line.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove 
a  general  theorem  (pp.  260-5)  by  aid  of  which  we  can  easily 
evaluate  the  differentials  of  these  potentials  with  regard  to  a?,  y,  r 
for  a  point  occupied  by  matter.  This  leads  him  to  a  demonstration 
of  Poisson's  theorem  and  various  allied  theorems  for  the  direct 
and  logarithmic  potentials.  Thus,  if  F,  IT  and  -^  be  the  direct, 
ordinary  (or  inverse)  and  first  logarithmic  potentials  (as  in 
Art.  1488)  we  must  replace  the  results  of  that  article  for  points 
occupied  by  "  potentiating  matter  *'  by : 

V^:»F=-87rp,    V«Cr=-47r/>,     Vh^^A^Cpdz (}u\ 

[1519.]  The  following  section  is  entitled:  JSquilibre  d^Has- 
iidti  dun  solide  ind^fini,  solliciti  dans  une  itendue  finie  par  des 
forces  ext^rie^ires  quelconques  (pp.  276-95). 

In  a  footnote  on  p.  281  Boussinesq  gives  the  following  general 
solution  of  the  equations  of  isotropic  elasticity  when  written  in  the 
form  of  type : 


1519] 
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Le.  when  X  is  the  body-force  per  unit  volume  : 

u  =  -   ,    +  V^A,     t;  =  -  -,    +  V^^,     w?  =  -  ^-  +  V'C 
ax  ay  dz 


where 


X  +  fi  dx  dy  dz      ^ 


and        V«V«il=-lx,      V^V^B=^-^Y,       V«V«C  =  --Z. 

/I  /i  /I 


y  ...  (liii). 


Further  we  have : 


e= 


X  +  /A 


vw 


These  solutions  are  easily  seen  to  satisfy  the  body-shift  equations. 
Boussinesq  does  not  notice  that  they  had  been  previously  given  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson :  see  our  Chapter  XIY.  He  has  in  the  previous  paragraphs 
of  the  section  discussed  various  special  cases  of  them.  These  solutions 
correspond  to  the  case  of  an  infinite  elastic  medium  fixed  at  infinity 
under  a  system  of  body-forces  applied  to  a  finite  volume,  or,  what  is 
practically  the  same  thing,  to  the  case  of  a  finite  clastic  body  with 
a  fixed  boundary  when  body-force  is  applied  to  a  very  small  element 
of  it  at  considerable  distance  from  the  boundary.  Since  the  solution 
is  in  terms  of  potentials,  which  together  with  their  differentials  vanish 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  field  of  force,  the  condition  as  to  the 
fixed  boundary  is  satisfied. 

Ccwe  (a).     Take  Jr=  F=  0,  but  Z  not  zero. 

Then  by  (liii)  if  C  be  the  direct  potential  due  to  a  distribution  of 
matter  of  density  ^/(Sir/i),  dw  being  an  element  of  volume, 

X  +  ft        d  (JrZd^) 
SiTfjL  (X  +  2fi)         dz        ' 

with  the  following  type  of  solution  : 


and  we  have 


H= 


w=  — 


w=  — 


\  +  fi       (P(frZdm) 
Svfi  (X  4-  2/t)      dxdz       ' 

k  +  fi        d^  iJrZdm) 


t;  =  —  A  — 


X  +  /t       d^ijrZdw) 


SiTfi  (X  +  2fi)      dydz 
V\jrZdm) 


...(liv). 


8ir/A  (X  -I-  2/i)         d^^  Bwfi 

Obviously  the  addition  of  throe  such  special  solutions  gives  us  the 
most  general  solution  for  all  the  body-forces  finite.  Before  stating  this 
general  solution,  we  must  note  that  u,  v,  w  are  the  shifts  at  the  point 
35,  y,  s,  and  that  Z  in  the  potential  integral  is  the  force  at  the  point 

^»yi>^  where  r  =  V(i-ai)*-i- (y-y,)*+X«-«i)'  and  dm^dx^dy^dz^. 
In  order  to  bear  this  in  mind  we  shall  write  for  Z,  Z^  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  integration.  We  then  find  for  the  general  solution  shifts 
of  the  type : 


Vi 


BCC^SISZSk^ 
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'.    '^¥»       " 


1^ 


^•''^^•^I^)}^' 


1 


'  or  dm  dz 


L..(lv). 


</v 


TLii  K^L-Btsoc  is  reml^T  dor  to  Sir  W.  Thomson:  see  our  Clu^iter  XIV. 
Booeioesk^  disnzaaes  Tiarioos  modes  of  mdung  it  on  pp.  28i-91  61 


CoK  '<-!.  Conader  a  stn^  force  Z*,  applied  to  a  small  volume  (^9 
vhich  may  W  taken  at  the  cmgin.  We  find  that»  if  C  denote  the  shift 
|ier)«Ddicnlar  to  the  force  at  a  point  distant  r  from  its  point  of 
application,  r  making  an  angle  a  with  the  positive  direction  of  the 
force: 

1 


r=:r^ 


32x^1(1-1^)     r 
1 


tan 


tr  = 


32x^(1-,,)     r 


-^"^^  (7  _  8iy  +  cos  2a), 


.Gvi). 


^'    4x(X  +  2/*)    f^"  / 

From  these  shifts  the  stresses  can  easily  be  found  and  the  solution 
analysed  after  the  method  of  our  Art  1497:  see  Boussinesq's  pp.  81-92 
and  291-5. 

Case  (</).  Take  A'-  Y  =  Z  =  0^  ii=5  =  0,  and  C  a  function  for 
which  WV=  0,  then  we  have  as  a  solution,  if 

._  ^  +  M  r,. 


~     dxdz^        ~     dydz^ 


d::^       X  +  ft       ^ 


where 


e  =  ^  ^  ( V<j^),  and  V«V'<j^  =  0 


X+fi  e6; 


...(lvi)6t8. 


Further : 


fl^t/  \  X  +  ft 


;r^ 
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Since  ff>  satisfies  an  equation  of  the /ourtli  order  Boussinesq  suggests 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  value  of  <^,  for  which  ^  =  ^  =  0,  or 

- — cv'A  =  2-y^,  when2;  =  +  a, 

and  'zz/fJL  =  a  given  function  of  x  and  y  when  z  =  ±a.  Thus  we  should 
solve  tiie  problem  of  an  infinite  plate  of  any  thickness  subjected  to 
any  given  system  of  purely  normal  loading  on  its  faces.  This  problem 
had  been  solved  by  Lam4  and  Clapeyron  by  aid  of  quadruple  integi'als, 
but  their  solution  does  not  really  exhibit  any  laws  of  the  phenomena 
shewn  by  such  a  plate  (pp.  278-281) :  see  our  Arts.  1020*-21*. 

[1520.]  We  now  pass  to  the  last  section  of  the  text  of 
Boussinesq's  Treatise.  This  is  entitled:  Sur  les  perturbations 
locales  dans  la  tJiiorie  de  V4lasticite,  et  sur  la  possibilite,  pour  le 
geoimtre,  de  remplacer  des  forces  donnies,  sexerfant  sur  une  petite 
partie  d'un  solide,  par  d'autres  forces  statiquement  dquivalentes, 
appliqudes  d,  la  menie  region  trh  petite  en  tous  sens.  It  occupies 
pp.  296-318  and  deals  with  the  important  principle  of  the 
elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of  loading  at 
small  distances  from  the  loaded  element  of  surface.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  principle,  remarking  how  it 
is  practically  assumed  in  all  the  usual  solutions  for  torsion,  flexure 
and  even  extension,  and  appealing  to  Saint-Venant's  experimental 
arguments  in  favour  of  it :  see  our  Arts.  8,  9,  21,  etc. 

The  principle  to  be  demonstrated  is  stated  by  Boussinesq  in 
the  following  words  (p.  298) : 

Des  forces  ext^rieurea,  qui  se  font  ^uilibre  sur  un  solide  ^lastique 
et  dont  les  points  d'application  se  trouvent  tous  k  Fint^rieur  d'une 
sphere  donnle,  ne  produisent  pas  de  d6formations  sensibles  k  des 
distances  de  cette  sphere  qui  sent  d'une  certaine  grandeur  par  rapport  k 
son  rayon. 

There  are  two  classes  of  external  forces  to  be  considered, 
namely  body-  and  surface-forces. 

[1521.]  Body-Forces.  Case  (i).  Let  there  bo  two  parallel  and 
opposite  forces  Zidw  and  —Zydw^  and  let  c  be  the  distance  between 
their  points  of  application,  supposed  small.  Let  the  first  be  supposed 
to  act  at  the  origin,  and  let  the  polar  coordinates  r,  a  determine  the 
position  of  any  point  with  regard  to  it ;  but  let  the  second  act  at  the 
point  Oy  0,  c  on  the  axis  of  2,  and  let  r\  a  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
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with  regai-d  to  0,  0,  c\     Then  for  points  not  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  origin  we  have,  if  n  be  any  integer: 

11/,      nc  \  ,  c««         .,.  ^    '    a 

-— =— (1  +  —  cosa),  C08a=C08a--  sm'  a,    sm  a  =  sm  a  +  5-  sin  Jo. 

Hence  by  aid  of  (Ivi)  we  easily  find,  U  and  to  being  the  radial  and 
axial  shifts : 

_         Zicdm      1—3  cos^  a     .._      Z^cdm       1-3  cos'  a 

Z,odm       l-3co8«a-2(l-2i7)  ' 

^  =  16.;.  (1^^) ^      "  """  ' 

The  stresses  are  easily  obtained  from  these  values  of  the  shifts  and 
obviously  vary  inversely  as  r*,  or:  the  stresses  decrease  inversely  as 
the  ctibe  of  tfte  distance  from  the  centre  of  tfte  region  of  perturbtUion  : 
coinfjare  our  Art.  1487,  (c), 

Case  (ii).  Let  there  be  two  paiullel  forces  Zidm  and  -  Zidm  acting 
at  the  points  0,  0,  0  and  c,  0,  0  or  a  couple  of  moment  C  =  cZ^dvf, 
We  have  then  to  consider  the  influence  of  a  couple  of  small  arm  applied 
to  an  infinitely  great  elastic  solid.  Let  P  be  the  angle  U  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  couple,  and  let  V  be  the  shift  tending  to  increase  P  and 
|)er|)endicular  to  both  U  and  w ;  then  we  find  from  (Ivi)  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Case  (i), 

rr  C  cosacosfi,-      -    .  ,    .     -_  C  cos  a  sin  )3 

U=  .-^ — jz L  5 — -  (1-3  sm'  a),    K  =  - 


w  =  - 


16./x(l-77)         r=         ^       -— /,  16ir/i(l-i7) 

C  sin  a  cos  p 


T6;^-(i- 7)  —^--  (3  -  4i»  +  3  COS'  a). 


V 


^  _  C  3  sin  2a  cos  p 

(Ivii)  6w. 

We  see  that  the  stresses  produced  by  such  a  couple  again  decrease 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  sphere  of  perturbation 
(i)p.  303-4). 

The  results  of  these  two  cases  compared  with  those  of  our  Art.  1441 
shew  us  that  the  influence  of  such  body-forces  in  an  infinite  elastic 
medium  does  not  produce  stresses  which  decrease  with  the  distance 
anything  like  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  having  one  or  two 
dimensions  small  and  subjected  to  surface  loading  with  a  zero  statical 
resultant.     To  such  bodies  Boussinesq  now  turns. 

^  The  two  forces  are  clearly  piuhing  and  not  pulling  with  the  sign  we  have 
chosen  for  Zj. 
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[1522.]  Surface-Forces,  Boussinesq  points  out  that  in  the 
case  of  surface-forces  we  may  expect  a  solution  involving  expo- 
nentials with  negative  indices  and  refers  to  the  problem  discussed 
in  our  Art.  1507  as  suggesting  this.  The  earliest  solution  for  a 
system  of  forces  in  equilibrium  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  is  due  to 
Thomson  and  Tait  ^  and  somewhat  later  a  more  complete  solution 
has  been  given  by  Maurice  L^vy':  see  our  Arts.  397  and  1441. 
Boussinesq  discusses  the  work  of  these  authors  on  pp.  306-18, 
and  we  will  indicate  the  general  lines  of  his  investigation  here. 

Consider  a  plane  plate  whose  faces  are  given  by  ^  =  0  and  ^  =  a, 
and  let  it  be  bounded  laterally  by  any  cylinder  whase  generators  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  We  shall  suppose  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  this  cylinder  at  any  generator  to  be  very  large  as  compared 
with  the  thickness  of  the  plate  a,  so  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
cylinder  at  any  generator  may  be  taken  to  coincide  with  the 
boundary  of  the  plate  for  a  distance  considerably  greater  than  a. 
This  tangent  plane  will  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  yz,  the  generator 
of  the  cylinder  being  taken  as  axis  of  z^  and  y  being  the  tangent 
to  the  contour  of  the  lower  face  of  the  plate.  To  the  faces  of  the 
plate  we  shall  suppose  no  load  applied,  or 

( « ,  ^,  T*)  =  0,  for  2:  =  0  and  z^d. 

On  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  plate,  we  have  the  stresses  x^, 
7i  and  ^,  which  it  is  proposed  to  analyse,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  their  inean  values  from  z  =  0  to  z  =  a  shall  be  zero,  or  that 
the  surfjEu^e  load  has  a  zero  statical  resultant. 

A  solution  of  the  body-shift  equations  suitable  to  this  case  is 
given  by 

^=-i'     "  =  ^'     ^  =  ^' 
and  therefore  ^  =  0,  where  ^  is  a  function  satisfying  the  equation 

V»^  =  0. 
Suppose  we  take  with  L6vy 

^  =  2<^»(«,  y)co8— --, 

Cv 

where  n  is  an  integer;  then  the  conditions  at  the  faces  of  the  plate 

1  TreatUe  on  Natural  Philotophy.    §§  724-9.    Oxford,  1867. 
>  Journal  tU  matMmatique$,    T.  in.,  pp.  219-306.    Paris,  1877. 
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are  clearly  satistied,  and  further  the  mean  values  of  the  stresses  over 
the  lateral  boundary  will  also  be  zero.     We  must  have 

as  an  equation  to  determine  ^„. 

For  the  stresses  over  a;  =  0,  we  have : 


jtj:  -  —  ZIJL2,      -r-  =-  COS 


^^H  \  ^^''TZ 


7i  =  ^(!^^)      Hin 


nvz 


\a    dy  /a^o  a 


(lix). 


Now  these  equations  will  enable  as  to  give  !^  any  value  we  please 
along  a  generator  from  «  =  0  to  «  =  a,  that  is  to  say  they  allow  us  to 
select  at  our  will  the  shearing  sti-esses  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  which 
produce  a  torsional  couple  M  round  the  normal  to  the  plate.  They 
further  allow  of  this  couple  or  system  of  shearing  forces  varying  from 
generator  to  generator,  since  <f>^  is  also  an  undetermined  function  of  i/, 

[1523.]  If  wo  take  ^,j  independent  of  y,  we  have  :!u:and  ^  both 
zero  and  we  have  Thomson  and  Tait's  solution  for  a  distribution  of 
shearing  stress  along  the  edge  of  a  plate  imrallel  to  the  contour  of  the 
fac^  and  the  sauie  along  each  generator. 

In  this  case  (Iviii)  gives  us 

nira; 

and  therefore  for  the  given  distribution  of  shearing  stress  over  «  =  0  : 

xg  =  iizA^  —5- cos  • 

or  a 

lf7i=^x{^)  ^  *'^®  given  distribution,  we  find  at  once  by  Fourier's 
series: 

The  only  tinite  stresses  will  then  be : 

xif  =  t^^ffi     a    COS , 

a 

y«  =  uSA;.e    <*  am — . 
'  a 

Thomson  and  Tait  have  shewn  (TretUUe  on  N(,Uural  Philosophy^ 
§  7^9)  that  for  a;  =  2a,  or  at  a  distance  equal  to  t>vice  the  thickness 
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from  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  values  of  these  stresses  are  only  about 
'002  of  their  values  at  the  edge,  or  we  see  that  the  local  perturbation 
has  small  influence  at  slight  distances  from  the  edge,  sup|K)sing  the 
distribution  of  shearing  stress  to  be  the  same  along  every  generator  of 
the  bounding  cylinder.     See  our  Arts.  1440-1. 

[1524.1     Returning  to  L6vy's  more  general  solution,  we  notice  as 
before  indicated  that : 


I  xxdz  =  0,  1   xgdz  =  0. 


Further  we  have  for  the  rnomerU  offlexu/re  M'  round  the  tangent  to 
the  contour  of  the  face  ^  =  0,  and  for  the  movient  of  torsion  M  about  the 
normal  to  that  contour : 


...  (Ix). 


The  total  shearing  action  F  on  the  edge  parallel  to  a  generator 
per  unit  length  of  rim  is  given  by 

But  by  (Iviii)  we  may  write 

Hence,  if  «  be  an  element  of  the  contour  of  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
we  have,  since  d8  =  dy: 

Now  in  this  second  approximation  tf^^  will  depend  upon  y,  but  if  the 
variation  of  the  edge  stresses  with  y  he  slow,  it  is  clear  that  although 
we  do  not  as  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  first  approximation  take  dtf^Jdy 

zero,  still  -^  will  be  small  as  compared  with  ^^,  and  -J^  as  compared 

with  4>n'  Hence  we  see  from  (Ix)  that  M'  ihe  moment  of  flexure 
is  negligible  as  compared  with  Af  the  moment  of  torsion,  and  from 
(Ixi)  that  very  approximately : 

F=---i   —  (Ixu). 

ds  ' 
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Since  in  this  case  the  magnitude  of  the  shifts  and  stresses  in 
the  material  of  the  plate  will  decrease  as  we  pass  from  the  edge  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first  approximation  (Art.  1523),  we 
conclude  with  Boussinesq  that :  If  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  be 
subjected  to  sheantiff  forces  F  perpendicular  to  Hie  faces,  and  to 
torsional  couples  M  round  normals  to  the  edge,  tJie  relation  (Ixii) 
holding  between  them,  then  these  actions  neutralise  eac/i  other  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  contour.  In  other  words  torsional  couples 
M  and  shearing  forces  dMjds  perpendicular  to  the  faces  produce 
the  same  effects  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the  edge  of  tlie  plate 
(p.  313). 

This  is  Thomson  and  Tait's  reconciliation  of  the  Kirchhoff  and 
Poisson  boundary-conditions  for  thin  plates.  It  was  first  given  by 
them  in  1867  and  independently  by  Boussinesq  in  1871 :  see  our 
Arts.  488*,  394,  1438  and  1440.  The  above  investigation  shews 
very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  local  action  at  the  edge  of  the 
plate  and  measures  the  area  over  which  that  action  is  sensibly 
spread. 

Boussinc8(|  concludes  his  discussion  by  remarking  that  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  local  perturbations  which  present 
themselves  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  elastic 
equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  loads  is  applied,  will  allow  of 
being  investigated  with  the  same  ease  as  in  this  particular  case 
of  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  (pp.  317-8). 

[1525.]  The  remainder  of  Boussinesq's  volume  is  occupied 
with  Notes  complAnentaires,  several  of  which  are  concerned  with 
resultij  of  great  value  for  the  theory  of  elasticity.  We  will  briefly 
refer  to  those  of  importance  for  the  history  of  our  subject. 

[1526.1  Note  I.  (pp.  318-56)  deals  with  a  ix)tential  of  four  variablcb, 
or  what  Boussinesc^  terms  a  8])herical  potential  It  contains  some 
iutoresting  results  for  the  theory  of  potentials,  but  its  only  value  for 
elasticity  is  the  integration  of  the  equations  for  the  vibration  of  an 
isotropic  elastic  medium  (pp.  351-6).  The  solution  takes  the  form 
previously  given  by  Stokes :  see  our  Arts.  1268-75.  The  substance  of 
this  Note  appeared  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  xciv.  pp.  H65-8  and 
1648-50;  T.  xcv.  pp.  479-82.     Paris,  1882. 

[1527.]  NoU  II.  (pp.  357-664)  deals  with  a  new  method  of 
integrating  an  important  class  of  partial  differential  equations,  and  with 
applications  of  the  method  to  elastic  and  other  problems.    Portions  of  this 
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Note  were  published  in  the  Compiea  rendus,  T.  xciv.  pp.  33-6,  71-4, 
127-30,  514-7,  1044-7,  1505-8;  T.  xcv.  pp.  123-5;  T.  xcvii.  pp. 
154-7,  pp.  843-4,  897-900,  1131-2.     Pans,  1882  and  1883. 

[1528.]     §  I.  (pp.  357-403,  652-5)  is  occupied  with  a  method  of 
integrating  the  differential  equation 


A^* 


■♦•(^'•S^*^^*^™')"*^^ 


€?<»      \daf     dy" 

by  means  of  definite  integrals  of  arbitrary  functiona  The  equation 
18  obviously  an  extremely  general  one  and  the  solution  admits  of  being 
modified  so  as  to  suit  various  types  of  "  initial  conditions."  The  results 
can  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  physical  problems^  of  which  for  our 
present  purposes  it  suffices  to  note  the  transverse  vibrations  of  bars  and 
plates.  Space  does  not  admit  of  our  reproducing  in  general  outline 
BouRsinesq's  suggestive  analysis  and  conclusions,  but  some  of  his  results 
will  be  indicated  in  our  discussion  of  his  application  of  them  to  the 
sjiecial  elastic  problems  with  which  we  are  more  closely  concerned. 

§  II.  (pp.  404-34)  applies  the  method  to  the  theory  of  heat  and  to 
the  friction  of  fluids;  §  III.  (pp.  435-577,  655-64)  deals  with  elastic 
problems;  while  §  lY.  (pp.  578-651)  discusses  applications  of  the 
solutions  obtained  to  the  theory  of  liquid  waves.  It  is  §  III.,  thei*efore, 
with  which  we  shall  be  occupied  in  the  following  articlea 

[1529.]  The  first  problem  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  is  that  of 
a  uDifonn  rod  or  thin  prism,  the  central  line  of  which  (coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  x)  is  infinitely  extended  from  the  origin  in  the 
positive  direction.  Any  forces  are  supposed  to  act  on  the  extremity 
x=0,  provided  they  cause  only  transverse  vibrations  in  a  principal 
plane  of  inertia  of  the  prism.  Initially  the  rod  is  supposed  at 
rest  throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  equations  for  the  motion  of  such  a  rod  arc  given  with  a  slightly 
different  notation  in  our  Arts.  343-5,  and  are  the  following : 
Equation  for  transverse  shift  w: 

where  a'  =  Ei^jp  in  the  notation  of  our  work. 

Further,  to  =  0  for  <  =  —  oo  ,  and  to  =  0  for  a;  =  oo  always. 
The  conditions  at  a;  =  0  may  be  of  the  following  ty[>es  : 

(a)     Geometrical  constraint  varying  with  the  time,  i.e. 

to  =  F  {at),     dw/dx  =  /*,  (at),  for  a;  =  0. 
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{b)     Total  sftear  and  Oieflexurai  couple  varying  tcith  the  time^  Le. 

(Pwidji?  =KF  (a/),     (Pwldz"  =  -K^F,  (a/)  for  a:  =  0, 

where  A'=  l/(^«)  and  K,  =  l/(^<uic«). 

Boniwineflq  takes  instead  of  these  forms  the  more  general  ones 

^Pw/dx"  =  K  {F{at)  -  w),     dhcldiK?  =  K^  [dw/dx  -  F^  (at)}, 

whicli  lie  considers  might  be  realised  when  the  definite  movements  F{(U) 
and  /\  (at)  are  communicated  to  the  end  of  the  bar  by  means  of  spring 
(f)ar  rinterimdiaire  dun  reuart  et  (Tun  encasiretneiU  HaHiquej  p.  437). 

(c)     Infinitely  long  bar  carrying  a  load  M  at  its  cenire^  a:  =  0. 

dirldx  =  0,   and  J-V^=-.^«ic«^  +  J^(aO,    for   «=0, 

where  F(at)  is  the  force  exei-ted  at  time  <  on  if  (pp.  481-491).  On  pp. 
438-9  Boussinesq  demonstrates  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  for  cHsen 
(a)  and  (b), 

[1530.]     The  solution  of  the  above  equations  is  obtained  in  tlio 
following  manner  (pp.  360-8,  etc.) : 
Consider  the  quantity 

♦-//(IVQ'^ » 

-/:<■.)*■©*■• « 

if  a'  =  «/a. 

Similarly  j^-  =  j^  /'  (^  f  (^^^^  da" (iii), 

where  a"  =  sja'. 

We  may  evidently  drop  the  dashes  in  a  and  a"  in  (ii)  and  (iii),  ami 
the  law  of  the  successive  differentials  is  then  obvioiis. 

The  above  investigation  depends  for  its  exactness  on  the  limits  being 
no  functions  of  8,  otherwise  we  should  have  to  introduce  special  terms 
depending  on  the  differentiation  of  the  limits.  We  can  get  over  this 
difficulty,  however,  by  taking  the  limits  1/c  and  c8  for  a  instead  of  x 
and  0,  where  c  is  a  vanishingly  small  quantity.  The  limits  for  a'  will 
then  l>e  €8  and  1/e,  for  a\  1/c  and  €8  and  so  on.  Differentiating  with  rc^rd 
to  IT  the  special  term  intro<1uced  by  the  limit  differentiation  will  be 


we  have 
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for  the  first  differentiation.    Hence  we  most  have 
Similarly,  for  the  second  difTerentiation  : 

'^(:fa)*'{i)=^'^°"'^^'  ^ <''')' 

and  for  the  third, 

and  RO  on,  the  law  followed  by  these  products  being  clear.  From  the 
above  results  we  can  easily  deduce  a  solution  of  the  differential 
equation : 

+   -TV— TA  =  0. 


Assume 


then  as  in  (iii): 


while 


to 
dhu 


da^     d(atY 


d{at) 

Hence,  if  we  take  ^(91)  =cob^j 
of  the  equation. 

Noting  the  interchangeable  nature  of  ^  and  ^  we  see  that 


at?  «" 

or  sin  ^r-^ ,  we  have  a  solution 

a? 


is  also  a  solution. 

Thus  finally  we  have 


w 


-"7I-^('*'^?)H£ 


a^ 
or  sin  ^^  1  da 


I) 


(V). 


or. 


=  /o'^(^'  +  £)(^l'^^"''?)  ^ 


(vi) 

(p.  439). 

Boussinesq  points  out  that  for  the  special  case  of  a  rod  infinite  in 
one  direction  only,  wo  must  take  the  upper  sign,  and  havey(-  00  )  =  0,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  that  w  =  0  for  t  =  —  co  with  any  value 
of  a:,  and  for  05  =  00  with  any  value  of  t  (pp.  440-1).     Further  (iv)  will 


w 
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hold,  since  ^  is  a  sine  or  cosine,  if  /{at)  and  its   differentials  be 
supposed  finite  for  all  values  of  t, 

[1531.]     We  can  now  easily  satisfy  the  special  terminal  conditions 
of  our  Art.  1529.     We  may  write  w  in  the  form  : 

where  we  must  remember  that : 

Too  !!«  /••  qS 

I     cos -^da=  I     sin'jrcia  =  J^ir (^iii). 

J  Q  <£  Jq  ^ 

Case  (a).     When  u)  =  F{at)  and  du>/dx  =  Fi{at)  for  a!  =  0,  we  take 
onlyy,  a'idy*4,  or  put : 

Case  (b).     When  (Pw/da^  =  KF  (at),  dho/daP  =  -  K^F^  (at)  for  x=0, 
we  take  only/,  and^^  or  put : 

(p.  444). 
««~'     dU ^" ('^>  =  ^<'^)'  *"^  rf foT) ^■" <«*)  =  ^> («*)• 

Henco  /'-'(a/)=l       F{at)dt  =  -    j       ^  eft  =  the  total   shearing 

impulsive  force  applied  to  the  end  a?  =  0  of  the  bar  up  to  time  t. 

Similarly  /*i~'  (at)  =  total  flexural  impulsive  couple  applied  up  to 
the  time  t.  (p.  447.) 

Case  (c) :  see  our  Art.  1539. 

[1532.]    Two    additional    cases    (d)    and   (e)  are    considered    by 
Boussinesq  on  pp.  445-6.     They  are  the  following : 

Case  (d).     When  a;  =  0,  let  w  =  -P  (at)  and  dhojdv?  =  K^F^  {at\  then : 


^'■^■"'  i^-S)  («« f -"•»?)?- <»> 
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Case  (e).     When  x=0,  let  (Pw/dx^  =  KF  {at)  and  dwjdx  =  F^  (at), 
then : 


w 


■7^/:K'(«'-0(~'£.-'«K.) 


-*■,(«- D  (oo.  g,  -  dn  ^)]  <(... .(xli). 


[1533.]  Boussinesq  now  deals  with  special  subcases  of  these  results 
(pp.  448-9). 

Subcase  (/).  Suppose  the  bar  to  be  continuous  in  both  directions 
but  all  shifts  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a?  =  0,  then  we  must  have 
(hnjilx  =  0  at  a?  =  0  for  all  values  of  t. 

Take  at^^at-  —  or  at-  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  from  (ix), 
ii  w  =  F  {at)  for  a;  =  0  : 

F{at,)    .  x" 


w 


—     ^      f' 


{  sinT~7-—  .  V  c/^i (xiii). 


00  (^  -  /,)t         4a  {t  -  t,) 


From  (xii),  if  (Pw/dx"  =  KF  {at)  for  a;  =  0  : 

y~^  [^     [            a^           ,         x"      -]  KF-' {at,)  dt,     ... 
TT-    I  COS:: — 7 —  ,  +  8in:     , .        ^— %-  '...(xiv). 

2wJ  _„l       4a  (<  - 1,)  4a  {t  -  ^,)J       (^  _  ^^)4  ^ 

Similarly  Boussinesq  treats  {Suhcase  (g))  the  problem  when  the 
flexural  couple  vanishes  at  a;  =  0,  Le.  dhojda?  =  Oj  while  either  w  or 
d^wjch?  for  a;  =  0  are  arbitrary  functions  of  the  time;  and  {Subcase  (A)) 
when  the  end  a?  =  0  is  pivoted,  i.e.  u;  =  0  while  either  dwjdx  or  dho/dx^ 
for  05-0  are  arbitrary  functions  of  tl^e  time.  The  reader  will  find  it 
easy  to  write  down  the  integral  solutions  in  these  cases  as  we  have 
done  for  Subc€ue  {/). 

Subcase  {%),  The  particular  problem  of  a  bar  infinitely  long  in 
one  direction  to  which  during  a  very  short  interval  (<  =  —  Tto<  =  T)a 
definite  inclination  ^  to  its  unstrained  central  line  is  given  at  a  pivoted 
terminal,  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  on  pp.  449-56.  Boussinesq 
finds  the  following  solution : 


w 


-9^     /2a/4a<«    .     Ta^\    .a?  ,     , 


a? 
If  tjr  be  very  large  as  compared  with   j—  ,  i.e.  if  a  considerable 

interval  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  inclination  was  given  and  if  the 
points  considei*ed  l>e  not  at  an  immensely  great  distance  from  a;  =  0 : 


/2a   . 
A  /  — :  811 


•^^^TXA/— sm 


7^ 
iat' 

T.  E.  PT.  IL  19 


w 
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The  solution  obtained  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  rod  differs  very  considerably  from  the  usual  type  of 
wave-motion : 

la  barre  dlastique  no  transmet  le  mouvement  transversal  qu'en  le  dis- 
sdmiuaiit  ct  le  rendant  insensible,  contrairement  k  ce  qui  arrive  pour  le 
niouvcnicnt  longitudinal,  rcgi,  conmie  on  sait,  par  r<k}uation  de  d'Alembert  (on 
dc8  cordos  vibraiiteH),  laquclle  exprime  une  transmission  int<%rale,  nsn^ 
al titration,  c'est-h-dire  sans  condensation  ni  dispersion  (p.  456). 

[1534.]  Boussinesq  next  deals  (pp.  456-63)  with  the  case  in  which 
the  initial  shifts  and  speeds  are  given  at  each  point  of  an  infinitely  long 
bar.  He  finds  a  solution  corresponding  in  form  to  those  obtained  by 
Fourier  and  Poisson  for  similar  cases  (see  our  Arts.  207-11  and  425), 
namely : 

=-   -,-'         [F(x+2aJai)(mna^-\-cosa^) 

■\-Fi{x  +  2a  Jot)  (sin  a'  -  cos  a'*)]  da, 

where  w  =  F  (x),  dwjdt  =  aF"  {x)  when  t  =  0,  Fourier  in  his  Theme 
analytiqxie  de  la  chaleur^  §  411-12,  Boussinesq  states,  had  obtained  this 
result  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  bar  for  the  case  of  Fy{x)  =  ^] 
but  I  think  Fourier  had  really  obtained  a  more  general  solution :  see 
our  Arts.  207-11  and  1462. 

For  the  special  case  of  Fi{x)  =  Oj  and  F{x)=^0  except  for  a  small 
length  dxi  of  the  bar  about  x^  we  easily  find  by  changing  the  variable  of 
integration  to  x^  and  writing  F  {x^  dxi  =  dq  : 

w  -=    -  -/r  __  (  sm  -— ;— -^  +  cos  ^- J  -^  ) , 
2j2irat\  4a«  4a«    /' 

which-  gives  the  displacement  at  time  t  due  to  a  small  displacement 
at  0*1. 

[1535.]  The  exact  limits  within  which  solutions  of  the  above  type 
are  legitimate  are  discussed  by  Boussinesq  at  some  length,  not  only  for 
the  case  of  the  rod,  but  for  the  infinitely  extended  elastic  plate.  In 
the  latter  case  the  discussion  occupies  pp.  464-80.  The  evaluation  of 
the  integrals  involved  is  treated  by  a  somewhat  complex  method.  An 
error  on  p.  465  in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  S  is  corrected  in 
the  memoir  referred  to  in  our  Art.  1462  :  see  p.  643  of  the  memoir. 
The  most  important  results  of  Boussinesq's  present  discussion  can, 
however,  be  deduced  from  the  conclusion  of  that  article. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  where  a  definite  movement  is  given  at  the 
origin  to  the  infinite  plate,  everything  being  symmetrical  round  the 
origin.  Further,  let  the  initial  velocities  be  zero,  or/,  of  Art.  1462  be 
zero.     We  easily  find  that  when  a  definite  shift  w  =/  is  given  at  time 


w 
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•-  0  to  a  small  area  or  at  the  origin,  then  the  shift  w  at  distance  r  from 
he  origin  at  time  t : 

_f<T.r» 

~  inht  ""  ibt  • 

Hence  transferring  the  epoch  to  t^,  writing  tl/(tj)dtj  =y<r/(86)  and  taking 
,he  effects  of  all  shifts  from  <,  =  —  oo  to  <,  we  have : 

Now  change  the  variable  from  tito  (  where 
;hen  we  find  (p.  470)  : 

%J«  n'-2T^)«^"2T <""^' 

This    may   be   shewn   directly  to   satisfy    the  shift-equation   for   the 
ransvorse  vibrations  of  a  plate,  i.e. : 

(jPtcldt^  +  b^V^VhD  =  0 (xvii), 

^hero  in  this  case 

df*     r  dr 
iee  pp.  472-5. 

When  r  =  0,  we  have  from  (xvi)  tc;  =  ^  (<).  We  have  thus  found 
I  solution  giving  an  arbitraiy  displacement  at  the  origin  at  each 
instant  of  time.  We  see  further  that  if  we  take  ip  so  that  ^  (-  oo )  =  0, 
we  have  w  =  0  for  t  =  —  oo  whatever  be  r,  and  also  for  r  =  oo  whatever 
f>e  t  (p.  470).  It  remains  to  shew  that  dw/dr  =  0  for  r  =  0,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  l^e  an  abrupt  change  of  curvature  at  the  origin. 
This  is  investigated  by  Boussinosq  on  pp.  471-2.  The  result  is  not 
Jirectly  obvious  on  differentiation  of  w,  because  the  subject  of  integra- 
tion becomes  infinite  at  one  of  the  limits. 

[1536.]  The  equation  (xvi)  also  solves  the  case  of  given  normal 
impulses  applied  to  the  plate  (thickness  2c  and  density  p)  at  the  origin 
of  coordinates. 

This  problem  requires  a  solution  of  the  equation  (xvii)  subject  to 
the  conditions  w  =  0  for  ^  =  -  oo  and  for  r  =  oo  ,  dwfdr  =  0  for  r  -  0 
(all  these  we  have  stated  are  satisfied  by  (xvi)),  and  further  the  total 

shear'  round  a  circumference  of  radius  r,  or  2€pb^  x  2irr  —z — ,  must  be 

a  given  function  F{t)  of  the  time  for  r  -  0. 

By  differentiating  (xvi)  and  rearranging  we  find  : 

1  ThiR  followfi  easily  from  the  value  of  ft',  given  in  our  Art.  393,  remembering 
that  li*=H€^l(Bp). 

19—2 
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This  gives  for  r  =  0,  /•(<)  =  16cp6i^'(0,  so  that  ^(i)  is  fully  determined 
and  the  problem  accordingly  solved 

Since  dw/dt  for  r  =  0  is  equal  to  ijf'  (<),  we  6nd  at  once 

or  the  8|:)eed  of  the  disturbed  centre  is  always  proportional  to  the 
disturbing  force.  It  follows  that  the  shift  of  this  centre  is  at  each 
instant  proportional  to  the  total  impulse  up  to  that  instant.  On 
pp.  477-80  Bousninesq  draws  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  equation  (xvi). 

[1537.]  The  next  section  (pp.  480-505)  of  Boussinesq's 
Treatise  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  entitled:  Problhme  de  la 
resistance  dynamique  des  barres  et  des  plagues,  notamment  de  lent 
risvitance  an  choc,  traits  par  les  viSmes  proc^dis :  extension  <fune 
lot  de   Young  au  ca^  du  choc  transversal. 

We  shall  deal  briefly  with  several  cases  discussed  by  Boussinesq. 

Casfi  (i).  Consider  a  bar  of  infinite  length  in  one  direction  the 
general  expression  for  the  shift  of  which,  when  subjected  to  any  kind  of 
action  at  the  end  a;  =  0,  is  given  by  equation  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1531. 

We  easily  deduce  the  following  system  of  differentials  at  the  origin, 
reinevibering  results  (i)  to  (iii)  of  our  Art.  1530: 

Jo 
(dw/di),  =  ls/^{A' (at)  +/; (at)}  +  a  j^ f,' (at -  Ja^) da, 

(dw/dx),  =  -  iV^  {/  (at)  -/s  (at)}  -  f  */;  (at  -  Ja«)  da, 

O/'W'/a^).-  iV^  {/.'(«')-/«' («<)}-/^V.'(«<-  ia»)  da, 

{<Pwldx')„  =  1  >/^  \f;  (at)  +/;  (a<)>  +  f "/;'  («< -  |a»)  Ae. 

/o 

Now  if  (dw/dt)^  =  0  for  all  values  of  t,  we  must  have 

/i=/2,   and  /3=0, 
whence  we  find  at  once 

(dw/dt)^  =  -  a  (d^w/da^)^. 
Similarly  we  deduce,  if  ((Pwldo(^)o  =  0  for  all  values  of  t: 

(dwldt)^^a(dSvjdi^)^. 
Now  (dw/dt)^  is  the  velocity  V  taken  by  the  bar  at  the  origin,  and 
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if  A  be  the  dist4ince  of  the  *  extreme  fibre '  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  8 
the  corresponding  stretch,  we  have  8  =  ±h{cPw/dx^)Q  at  the  origin,  or 
remembering  the  value  of  a  : 

K  =  n  X  «  X  - (xix), 


where  O  is  the  velocity  of  longitudinal  waves  of  sound  (=  s/JBjp). 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  section  K/h  =  ^,  of  a  rectangular  section 
K/h=  1/^/3,  etc. 

At  the  instant  of  a  blow, — for  example,  a  blow  at  the  centre  o^ 
a  rod  infinitely  long  in  both  directions  (i.e.  when  (dw/dx)Q  =  0) — ,  F  will 
l)e  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body,  hence  if  «  be  the  maximum  safe- 
stretch  of  the  material  all  velocities  greater  than  that  given  by  (xix) 
will  damage  the  material  locally. 

It  in  not  however  necessary  to  consider  the  bar  infinitely  long ;  the 
above  results  will  still  hold  in  the  first  instant  of  an  impact  and  before 
there  is  time  for  reflection  of  the  disturbance  from  fixed  or  supported 
ends.  We  have  appealed  to  this  result  in  our  Art.  371.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  corresponding  result  obtained  by  Young  for  longi- 
tudinal impact  (i.e.  V=.tlx8y:  see  our  Art  1068  (Boussinesq: 
pp.  480-6,  498-9). 

[1538.]     Case  (ii).     We  can  deduce  a  somewhat  similar  result  for 
the  case  of  a  plate  from  the  result  (xvi)  of  our  Art.  1535. 
Wo  easily  find  : 

dr"      r  dr'    wb  Jo    "^  V      2W 

2 
=  -T  i/f'  it\  when  r  =  0. 

But  (dwldt\  =  1^'  (t),  thus 

vb  /d^u)     1  dw\       _  /dw\ 

Yydr"  '  r  di^)r=o^  \du)o' 
Hence,  if  2c  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  Si  and  82  the  stretches 

corresponding  to   the  two   princii>al  curvatures  -^^   and  -  -j    at  the 

origin,  and  V  the  velocity  of  impact : 

>^  =  ±  27  (*i  -  *»)• 
But  i,x(\  +  f.) 

see  our  Arts.  385  and  323. 

1  Since  KJh  is  always  less  than  unity,  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  the  impact 
which  will  suffice  to  damage  a  bar  locally  is  always  less  in  the  case  of  transverse 
than  in  the  case  of  longitudinal  impact  (Boussinesq :  pp.  501-2). 
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Now    ,)     .  .  iu  the  square  of  the  velocity  Ci  witli  which  'spreads' 

are  propagated  through  the  plane  of  the  plate  (see  our  Art.  595^  and 
equations  (iii)  of  Art.  389).     Hence  we  have  finally  : 

V='^j^^^^{«i'-^) (m). 

Unfortunately  this  does  not  tell  us  like  (xix)  the  maximum  normal 
velocity  of  impact  We  see  however  that  any  velocity  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  velocity  of  spread-propagation  into  the  maximum  safe- 
stretch  into  ;3-77(=  '9069)  will  on  the  greatest  strain  theory  damage  the 
plated 

[1539.]  Case  (iii).  Boussinesq  now  (pp.  490-6)  returns  to  the 
problem  of  an  infinite  rod  to  which  a  mass  M  is  attached  at  some 
point  of  its  length.  If  the  mass  be  subjected  to  the  force  F{at)  we 
must  by  (c)  of  our  Art.  1529  satisfy  for  x  =  0  the  conditions : 

and  dw/dx  =  0. 

^  Boassinesq^s  eonolasions  as  to  the  limit  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  of 
any  mass,  however  small,  can  impinge  upon  a  bar  or  plate  without  damaging  its 
elasticity  seem  to  me  of  special  pbysicid  importance.  They  indicate  how  light 
bodies  moving  at  great  speeds  may  be  used  to  destroy,  cut  or  shape  harder  and 
more  massive  bodies.  Thas  they  are  fall  of  suggestion  for  the  science  of  gunnery 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  mechanical  processes 
illustrated  by  Boussincsq's  theoretical  results  is  that  of  the  sand-blast.  In  this 
case  the  velocity  of  the  blast  ranges  from  100  to  2000  feet  per  second,  the  blast  of 
air  or  steam  carrying  with  it  'sand',  which  term  may  be  used  to  denote  small 
grains  or  particles  of  which  quartz  sand  is  a  type,  but  which  may  include  globales 
of  cast-iron  or  even  fine  shot.  Corundum  can  be  cut  by  the  less  hard  quartz  sand, 
and  quartz  rook  by  fine  lead  shot,  while  the  hardest  steel  can  be  cut  by  a  stream  of 
quartz  sand.  Sand-blast  machines  are  in  use  for  cutting,  perforating,  obscuring, 
or  engraving  glass,  for  sharpening  files,  for  cleaning  iron  and  steel  castings,  for 
cutting  letters,  etc.,  in  marble  and  stone,  and  so  forth.  A  further  example  of  the 
same  principle  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  referred  to  in  Art.  836  {h), 
in  which  steel  and  quartz  were  cut  by  soft-iron,  and  in  the  copper  wheel  of  3" 
diameter  which  may  be  seen  cutting  glass  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Some  idea  of  the  necessary  velocity  of  the  sand-blast  may  be  approximately 

obtained  from  equation  (xx).     Assuming  nni-constant  isotropy  of  uie  plate,  we 

4 
have  Oj  =  yr^  0,  and  hence  V=  -9366  0  x  («i  -  ^j),  nearly.     For  the  case  of  steel 
vl5 

taking  round  numbers,  0=17,000  feet  per  second,  and  «2=*^  ^  ^  maximum  for 
un tempered  steel  (Art.  1134).  Thus  we  see  that  a  blast  of  640  feet  per  second  would 
certainly  suffice  to  cut  the  steel.  For  tempered  and  annealed  steel  «j  reduces  to  "004 
(Art.  1134)  and  hence  a  blast  of  64  feet  per  pecond  would  sufiice.  That  something 
considerably  less  than  this  might  suffice  would  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  84  feet 
per  second  of  Davier  and  Colladon's  experiments :  see  our  Art.  836  (A).  The 
velocities  we  have  calculated,  however,  approach  nearer  to  those  used  in  the  sand- 
blast machine.  The  whole  subject  is  deserving  of  careful  experimental  investi- 
gation. 
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The  latter  condition  by  Case  (i)  of  Art.  1537  is  satis6ed  by /i  -f^ 
and  y,  =  0.     The  former  condition  will  be  satisfied  by  taking : 

and*       //'  (p£)  - 1//  (pi)  =  -  ^-l-j   F(aC)^-  -J^  ^-^^ , 

where  v-\  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  central  load  to  the  mass  of  unit 
length  of  the  rod.     Writing  {= a^  and  l/)8  = ,  we  have  to  solve 

the  differential  equation  : 

/."(o-f^/i'«;)=-j|^(£). 

Remembering  that  i^  (~  oo  )  =  0,  we  find  as  the  solution  of  this 

/.  (0  =  (?•**'•  +  ^f_^  F(y)  {1  -««f-rV''}dy (xxi). 

Boussinesq  shews  that  the  term  involving  the  arbitrary  constant 
C  disappears  from  the  value  of  w  (p.  492).  We  thus,  so  far  as  the 
shift  is  concerned,  can  put  it  zero  or  any  finite  value  we  please.  Let 
us  take  it  equal  to 

then  we  have : 

where  the  exponential  has  always  a  negative  index. 

Equation  (xxii)  combined  with  the  value  of  w  from  (vii)  of  Art. 
1531,  or: 


=  /^*{/(a^-f)(cos2^,.-sin2^,) 


w 

solves  the  problem  completely. 

^  Instead  of  the  last  term  on  the  right  of  this  onr  second  condition  Boussinesq 
has  on  p.  491  the  term  : 

IF  (at) 
His  tt=our  F.    Hence  his  F'  (t)  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  oar  jr  —  — .    This  it  in 

d      dtp 

fact  is,  because  he  defines  F'  (t)  to  be  half  the  force  applied  to  the  mass  M,  and  takes 
the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  rod  as  unit  of  mats  (p.  481).  It  seems  clearer  to 
take  a  perfectly  general  nnit  of  ma^R. 
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Boussinesq  deals  in  detail  only  with  the  special  case  in  which  the 
motion  of  Jf  is  due  to  an  impulsive  force  of  magnitude  Q  acting  daring 
the  very  small  jieriod  ^  =  0  to  <  =  c.     Then  we  have 


/: 


F{(U)dt=Q. 


Hence  by  putting  C  =  0  in  (xxi)  we  have  : 

/i(a^)  =  0,  if  <<0, 

=         {l-e        },  If  t>€. 

Let  w^  bo  the  shift  for  x  =  0,  then  we  have  by  Case  (i)  Art  1537, 
after  a  slight  transformation,  if  r  =  ^atj^  : 


Wi 


-^{r<'-'"""^'-i^'<'-''>}- 


Substituting  the  values  of  v  and  P  and  writing 

2     '* 


we  easily  find : 


w^~- 


Boussinesq  discusses  at  some  length  the  integral  x(^)  which  may 
be  written 


1    [*  ^'l^P. 
Jtt  Jo    *Jr-\-B ' 


Jirjo    slr-^-p 

so  that  x('r)  is  always  less  than  Xjijin  to  which  value  it  tends  as  r 
increases  indefinitely.     Generally  (p.  496) : 


(T)-e  -  Vx7Vl.3.5...2n+l,'- 


We  can  easily  find  for  the  shift  speed  at  a;  =  0  : 

(dWrf«U.=  2^xW  =  |x(T) (XXV). 

[1540.]  This  solution  can  at  once  be  applied  to  the  case  in  which 
a  body  of  mass  M  impinges  on  a  bar  infinitely  long  in  both  directions 
with  velocity  F,  fur  we  have  only  to  take  Q^MV,  and  then  (xxiv) 
and  (xxv)  express  the  solution.  Obviously  w^  increases  indefinitely  with 
t,  while  the  8})eed  {dwldt)^,^^  diminishes  and  ultimately  vanishes. 

En  eftet  la  fommle  (xxv)  donuant  {dwjdt)jc^^—QIM  k  I'^poque  t=0, 
montre  que,  pour  t  infinimcut  petit  une  masse  M  uuie  k  la  barre  k  Forigine 
ar=Od(^tieut  presque  la  totalite  de  la  quantitd  de  mouvement  qu'une  impul- 
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sion  brusque  y  a  fait  ualtre,  tout  comme  si  ccttc  m<issc  8'etait  trouvee  Isolde 
qiiand  clle  a  subi  I'impulsioii ;  et  il  doit  (itrc,  jmr  suite,  k  peu  pi^  indifferent 
que  le  corps  heurtant  ait  re9U  sa  vitosso  iuitiale  V  quand  il  dtait  encore  libre 
on  apHss  s'fitre  joint  k  la  barre.  II  n'y  a,  entrc  les  deux  cas,  de  difference,  que 
dans  la  mani^ro  dont  la  vitesse  V  se  communique,  durant  I'instant  initial  c,  au 
tn)n9on  heurtd  de  la  barre,  mani^re  plus  conforme  aux  hypothdsos  ordinaires 
dc  la  theorie  de  I'elasticitd  quand  on  suppose  la  masse  Af  dejk  en  contact 
avec  la  barre  des  I'instant  ^  =  0  (p.  497). 

[1541.]  Case  (iv).  Boussinesq  on  pp.  498-502,  deals  with  the 
problem  of  a  bar  indefinitely  long  in  one  direction  carrying  a  weight 
}f  at  its  terminal,  and  subjected  to  the  longitudinal  impact  Q  during 
the  same  interval  of  time  t  =  0  to  t  =  f.  Let  Q  =  MV,  then  Boussinesq 
finds  for  the  shift  w^c^  of   the   terminal  and  for  its  speed  (dujcU)^^^^ 

O  =  '^E/p  being  the  velocity  of  longitudinal  vibrations : 

MV  f^ 

Ux^o=  —^  I  1  -  e 


^'^L  r (^^^0- 


{duldt)^o=Ve    ^ 

Thu.s  the  shift  u^g^  does  not  tend  to  increase  indefinitely  with  t  but  to 
approach  the  limit  MVKpu^), 

Since  Uj^^  changes  its  sign  with    V  but  its  magnitude  remains  uu 
changed,  we  have  only  to  put  two  bars,  infinitely  long  in  one  direction, 
end  to  end,  each  bearing  a  mass  ^M  to  obtain  the  solution  for  the  case 
in  which  a  mass  M  attached  to  the  middle  of  an  infinitely  long  bar 
i-eceives  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  bar. 

Turning  to  our  Art.  222,  putting  therein  Fi=  F,  Fj^O,  /fea^O, 
Ml  =  Mf  i/j  =  Oapcu,  and  then  making  a,  infinite,  we  easily  find  from  (2®) 
of  that  article  by  integrating  the  stretch  and  putting  x  =  0: 


pwil 


Wx-o = -- 7^  (i  -  e'  ^  y 


for  <  =  0  to  X  . 
{duldt),^„=Ve~  M 

These  equations  agree  entirely  with  (xxvi)  after  time  <  -  c,  or  we 
see  that  whether  M  be  attached  to  the  bar  initially  and  receive  an 
impulse  MV,  or  a  mass  M  with  momentum  MV  strike  the  bar,  there 
will  be  no  difference  in  the  values  of  it^^^  and  (du/dt)j,^^  after  time  t  =  €, 

[1542.]  Case  (v).  In  an  Addition  (pp.  655-64)  Boussinesq  works 
out  the  extremely  interesting  and  practically  valuable  case  of  a  bar  in 
the  form  of  an  infinitely  long  truncated  right-circular  cone,  subjected 
at  the  truncated  end  (supposed  at  distance  c  from  the  vertex)  to  the 
longitudinal  impact  of  a  boidy  of  mass  M  moving  with  velocity  V.  The 
investigation  of  this  case  had  been  suggested  by  Saint-Yenant's  memoir 
of  1868  :  see  our  Art.  223. 
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The  legitimacy  of  the  solution  seems  to  me,  however,  to  dq)end 
upon  the  cone  being  of  very  small  vertical  angle,  otherwise  we  have 
no  right  to  use  D'Alembert^s  elementary  theory  of  rods  which  supposes 
the  cross -sections  to  remain  plane.  This  assumption  is  not,  I  think, 
directly  stated  by  Boussinesq,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  equation  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  such  a  cone  on 
D'Alembert's  theory  is  easily  found  to  be 

(P{{x  +  c)u)  _       <P{{x  +  c)u} 

where  u  is  the  shift  at  distance  (x  +  c)  from  the  vertex  and  O^  =  Ejp. 
For  waves  in  the  direction  of  x  positive  we  have : 

{x-\-  c)u  -/(Ot  -  x)y 

whence  we  easily  find  : 

du      I  du        u  . 

— ;-=7^-r+  (xxvn). 

dx      U  dt      x-\-c  ^         ' 

Thus  initially,  when  w  =  0,  if  «  be  the  stretch,  and  V  the  velocity, 

or,  if  8  be  the  safe  elastic  stretch  (or  squeeze),  no  body  can  strike 
the  truncated  end  of  the  cone  with  greater  velocity  than  «  x  Q  without 
damaging  it.  Young's  theorem^  (see  our  Art  1537)  is  thus  extended 
to  such  solids  of  revolution  with  truncated  ends,  as  may  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  motion  be  looked  upon  as  truncated  cones. 
At  the  end  a;  =  0  of  the  cone  we  have  the  condition 

-  _  /dhi\  „    /du\ 

M 


(rf?L.=^'"(^L ^"^^' 


which  enables  us  to  determine  the  form  of  /(0<).  In  addition  we  have 
the  conditions  that  y*(0)  =  0,  and  dnjdt-  V  when  a;  =  0  and  t  =  0.  If 
V  =  Af/{pit>)  we  have  from  (xxviii)  using  (xxvii)  : 

v/"  (n<)+/' (no +  -/("<) =0. 

C 


whence  we  determine : 


at 


^/oA     2wF  -Y,/.    kilt  .  .  AQI\  ,     .  ^ 

Here  Ar*  =  1  -^  iv/c  and  the  natural  or  the  hyperbolic  sine  is  to  be  used 
according  as  iv>  or  <  c,  or  according  as  the  impinging  mass  is  greater 
or  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  mass  of  the  truncated  part  of  the 
cone. 

1  A  generalized  form  of  Young's  Theorem  may  be  found  at  once  from  the 
result  given  for  the  squeeze  {-s)  of  the  impelled  bar  in  2^  of  our  Art.  222,  by 
putting  x=0  and  t=0.    We  find 

-8  =  (velocity  of  impact) /(velocity  of  sound  in  impelled  bar). 
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We  easily  find  by  aid  of  (xxviii)  and  (xxix) : 


""^■"^ 


^"^       =Ve 


2vV  -^ 


^  (sin  2^  ,  or,  sinh  ^^  j , 


\ 


at 


cos  -T^ j  811^  -«- 

2v      k         2v 


.  1. 


,  kO,i      1     .   ,    A;n« 
or,  cosh  ^    -  T  Sinn 


2v 


k 


2v 


y  ..(xxx). 


(iL=i^-^{  a-)-t-- 


k^t    ^ 


2v  ' 


or,    ( A;  +  T  )  sinh 2  cosh  i, 

,         \        kj  2v  2v  )  ^ 


These  equations  tell  us  at  once  a  great  deal  about  the  impact.     We 

see   that   if  A;  =  tany   or   tanhy  according  as   4v>  or  <c,   then   the 

maximum  shift  (Ug^)^  at  the  free  end  is  reached  when  (duldt)g^  =  0, 

or: 

2v 
*  =  <i  =  Q-(yCOty,  or,  ycothy). 


and 


(t^x-o)«  =  ~V^e-^y«>*>'  ^''  >~**">>. 


Further  we  have  (duldx)^,^^  =  0,  or  the  action  of  the  mass  M  on  the 
truncated  cone  ceases,  when  ^  =  ^  =  2^.  Thus  the  duration  of  the  blow 
is  equally  divided  between  the  periods  when  the  mass  is  continually 
iuci-easing  the  compression  of  the  bar  and  when  it  is  continually 
releasing  that  compression.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  blow  ends  before 
the  cone  returns  to  its  original  length  by  substituting  2^  in  the  value 
of  Wjp„o-     The  velocity  of  rebound  of  if  is  given  by 

which  confirms  the  result  referred  to  in  our  Art.  216,  namely:  that 
the  velocity  of  rebound  depends  on  the  masses  and  dimensions  of  the 
bodies  in  collision.  The  termination  of  the  blow  when  t  =  t^  is  of 
interest^  because  in  the  case  of  the  indefinitely  long  cylindrical  rod, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  blow :  see  our  Art.  1541. 


[1543.]  Boussinesq  next  considers  what  happens  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  blow.  Instead  of  (xxviii)  the  terminal  condition  is  now 
{du/dx)gf^  =  0,  whence  we  find  cf'  {Qt)  +/{Ot)  =  0,  or  remembering  that 
when  t  =  ti  the  two  solutions  must  coincide,  we  have  for  <  >  ^ : 


/{Ql)=/(at,)e 


o«-W 
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We  find  for  the  shift  speed  i>  t^ 

or,  this  8]>eed  decreases  with  increase  of  ty  and  hence  the  greatest  value 
is  reached  for  t  =  t^,  or  at  the  end  of  the  blow,  thus  the  impelled  and  the 
impinging  bodies  never  come  into  contact  again.  The  shift  at  the  now 
free  end  of  the  cone  decreases  gradually  and  ultimately  becomes  zero 
with  <  =  30  (p.  662). 

[1544.]  It  i-emains  to  tind  the  maximum  squeeze  and  the  time  at 
which  it  takes  place.  Boussinesq  easily  shows  by  aid  of  (xxvii)  that  the 
maximum  squeeze  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  blow  and  at  the 
impelled  end  of  the  cone.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  value  we 
have  only  to  differentiate  the  third  equation  of  (xxx)  with  regard  to  t 
and  equate  the  result  to  zero.     We  find 


\dxdt),^         4 


\^    sin  y  cos*  y  sinh  y  cosh'  y  J 


Thus  the  squeeze  —  {duldx)^^^^  will  decrease  as  t  increases  from  0  to 
t^,  i.e.  from  the  instant  after  the  impact  up  to  the  end  of  the  blow, 
except  in  the  first  case  (y  >  \c)  for  3y  >  tt,  or  k  —  tan  y  >  J^y  or  v  >  c,  or 
when  the  mass  of  the  impinging  body  is  greater  than  three  times  the 
mass  of  the  truncated  iK)rtion  of  the  cone.  Should  this  hold  the  squeeze 
becomes  a  maximum  -«w>  when  t  =  i,,  where 

'«  =  n-ti^ <^"^>' 

and  by  the  third  result  of  (xxx) 

The  exponential  will  take  its  minimum  value  for  y  =  1  '3027,  about, 
and  it  then  equals  '8101  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  maximum 
value,  unity,  which  it  takes  for  y  =  7r/3  or  7r/2. 

Thus  except  for  v>c,  -8^  takes  its  maximum  value,  K/O,  at  the 
instant  the  blow  commences.  If  v  >  c  its  maximum  value  must  be 
found  from  (xxxii)  and  then  by  the  preceding  remarks  does  not  differ 

widely  from  F/O  x  slvjc  (pp.  663-4). 

Boussinesq  concludes  his  discussion  by  remarking  that  if  the  thicker 
end  of  the  cone  be  cut  off  at  the  section  x  =  ly  and  this  section  be  fixed, 
then  we  shall  have  (see  our  Art.  223)  a  solution  of  the  form 

{x^'c)u  =/(iU  -  X)  -fiflt  +  a  -  2/), 

where  the  second  term  on  the  right  is  due  to  the  reflected  wave ;  this 
term  will,  however,  be  zero  at  the  impelled  terminal  until  i  =  2//0,  or 
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we  see  that  the  above  investigation  holds  for  this  new  case  during  the 
whole  of  the  interval  2//Q  after  the  impulse. 

1545.]  Cflwe  (vi).  Boussinesq  deals  on  pp.  502-5  with  the  case  of 
A  plate  of  infinite  radius  struck  normally  by  a  mass  Af  at  the  origin 
of  coordinates  with  a  velocity  V.  He  replaces  this  problem  by  that  of 
a  mass  Af  attached  to  the  origin  of  coordinates  and  subjected  to  the 
normal  force  F(t),     Using  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1536,  we  have 

the  expression  2cp6*  x  2wr  -j —  for  the  total  shear  round  a  cylinder  of 

uT 

radius  r  about  the  origin,  and  therefore  for  r  =  0  : 

or,  by  the  results  of  our  Art.  1536  : 

F(t) 


v^'XO  +  ^H'(^)  = 


m 


m  \yemg  the  mass  of  the  plate  per  unit  of  area  and  v  =  Af/m, 

Solving  this  equation  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  /{O  in  our 
Art.  1539,  we  have  : 

1      ft  f        ^^<'\ 

If  we  consider  the  special  case  of  the  blow  produced  by  the  mass  Af 
moving  with  velocity  V  we  have  : 

r     F(t)dt  =  Ofort<0,&nd  I'    F{t)dt^MV 
for  t  slightly  greater  than  zero.     Hence 

iA(0  =  0{t<  0),  and  ^(0  =  ^  (l  -  «  "'")  {t  >  0). 


Whence  we  easily  find  from  (xvi)  for  <  >  0  : 

vV  f  ^\  -^ 


«^r-o 


Thus  we  sec  that  in  this  case  the  shift  tends  to  the  finite  limit 
vVI(Sb)f  and  the  plate  acts  in  this  manner  quite  differently  from  the 
bar  of  our  Arts,  1539-40. 

[1546.]  The  next  section  (pp.  505-46)  of  Boussinesq's  work  is 
entitled :  Comment  il  favi  mjodijier  ces  lots  du  choc,  dans  le  cos  de 
barres  dont  la  longiieur  est  finie. 

It  opens  with  some  remarks  on  impact  generally,  noticing 
that  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  articles  hold  for  finite 
bodies  only,  if  the  velocity  of  impact  be  above  a  certain  magni- 
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tude  and  thus  damage  be  done  to  the  body  at  the  instant  of  the 
blow.  For  velocities  less  than  this  limiting  velocity  no  damage 
need  be  done  to  the  body  unless  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the 
impinging  to  that  of  the  impelled  body  exceeds  a  certain  value, 
and  for  such  velocities  the  maximum  strain  will  not  be  reached  at 
the  instant  of  the  impact. 

Turning  to  Saint-Venant's  results  for  the  transverse  impact 
of  rods  given  in  the  table  in  our  Art.  371,  (iv),  Boussinesq  remarks 

that  they  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  *o=-qa/)8^,  where 

)8  is  a  factor  depending  on  the  ratio  Q  to  P  and  the  notation 

is  that  of  our  Art.  371.     Boussinesq  compares  this  with  his  con- 

....  A  F 

dition  for  damage  due  to  immediate  impact,  i.e.  ^^  =  -  -- ,  and 

notices  that  when  QjP  =  or  >  l/)8,  this  latter  condition  replaces 
Saint- Venant's.  He  remarks  (p.  508)  that  fi  seems  to  be  roughly 
3:  see  our  Art.  371,  (iii),  where  8o=^h/p,  Hence  Boussinesq's 
condition  would  come  into  play  when  Q/P  =  or  >  J.  In  Art.  371 
(p.  254)  I  have  suggested  that  the  critical  value  of  Q/P  lids 
between  f  and  ^. 

[1547.]  The  remaining  portion  of  this  section  deals  with  the 
longitudinal  impact  of  bars.  Two  cases  are  considered :  when  the 
impelled  bar  has  the  non-impelled  end  (i)  fixed,  (ii)  free.  The 
latter  case  corresponds  to  that  discussed  by  Saint- Venant  in 
1868 :  see  our  Art.  221 ;  the  former  case  presents  the  analytical 
solution  which  Saint- Venant  and  Flamant  discussed  graphically 
in  their  memoir  of  1883  :  see  our  Art.  401  et  seq. 

If  the  impulse  occur  at  the  end  taken  for  the  origin  of  x,  then,  / 
being  the  length  of  the  bar,  we  must  have  for  the  first  case  the  shiffc 
u  -  0,  when  x  =  ly  and  for  the  second  case  duldx  =  0  when  x  =  l.  JV 
a'  =  E/p,  the  solution  must  therefore  be  of  the  form 

u=/(aJt-x)T/{at  +  x-2l)  (i), 

the  upper  sign  referring  to  the  first  case. 

The  condition  at  the  impelled  end,  or  for  x  »  0,  is 


1  a  is  here  used  for  the  0  of  our  Arts.  1541-6,  so  that  the  results  may  at  ODoe 
be  compared  with  those  of  our  Arts.  401-7. 
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• 

where  v  =  Q/P  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  impinging  mass  and  the 

bar,  m  =  P/g  and  F(l)  is  the  force  on  Q  at  time  t  and  vanishes  for  <  <  0. 

Substituting   (i)   in   (ii)    putting  x  =  0,   integrating    and    writing 


. «. 


I     ,F(t)  (it  =  F-^(t)  we  find,  if  a«  =  f  : 


or, 

This  holds  for  {>  0.  But  /  and  f  vanish  for  negative  arguments. 
Hence  (iii)  enables  us  to  write  down  first  the  value  of /(f)  for  {  =  0  to 
i=  2/,  and  then,  from  this  value  of/(f)  substituted  on  the  right  under 
the  integral,  to  write  down  the  value  of/(f)  from  {=  2/  to  il  and  so  on. 
Thus  /({)  is  entirely  determined  in  finite  terms.  Hence  by  (i)  the 
problem  is  analytically  solved.  The  solution  involves  a  novel  and 
valuable  method  capable  of  application  to  a  number  of  problems  in 
impact. 

[1548.1  For  the  case  of  an  impact  by  the  mass  M  (=  Q/g)  with 
velocity  F  we  have  F~^(t)=  MV.     Hence  we  find : 

M)  =  yl^(l-e~'j±e"'  j^^^fa-2l)-  i/a  -2l)^^'di...  (iv). 

which  again  completely  determines /({). 

Properly  the  time  from  <  =  0  to  <  =  t,  the  small  interval  during  which 
the  blow  is  given,  or  from  f  =  0  to  {=  ar,  or  c',  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  value  of/"  ({),  for  we  cannot  differentiate  /{^)  at  the  origin  (since 
y((;)  =  0  abruptly,  for  {<0)  but  only  slightly  to  the  positive  side  of  it, 
i.e.  when  £  has  any  vanishingly  small  positive  value.  In  fact  it  will 
be  found  that  /'  ({)  increases  by  jumps  (cf.  our  Diagram  IV.  p.  278) 
whenever  {  increases  by  21  (pp.  515-6). 

Boussinesq  gives  (pp.  513-15)  the  general  solution. 

H:i.=M::r*r'""''('-'-^'). 

[/<«]::>[-'«]:::-n--'^(-«#))- 
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:^<0]<.«=[-^»]<.v 


w[[-,./-^"(u.'--.«-)-.|«-«^], 


[1  {=w       r     n  f=«' 
/'(O  =  /(O 


,.V':"(,.„(r;j.o<i^'-,<^-) (V, 

Boussincsq  does  not  calculate  these  functions  to  larger  values  of  the 
variable  ^.  The  above  results  generally  suffice  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum strain  and  the  end  of  the  im|)act.  The  end  of  the  impact  will  be 
reached  for  the  least  value  of  t  for  which  dujdx  =  0  for  «  =  0,  or  by  (i) 
for  the  least  value  of  {  for  which/  ({)  =  +/  (£-2/). 

[1549.]  Pp.  517-22  are  occupied  with  the  second  case  viz. 
that  in  which  the  non- impelled  end  of  the  bar  is  free,  or  we  must 
take  the  above  equations  (v)  with  their  lower  signs.  Boussinesq's 
results  are  in  agreement  with  Saint- Venant's  (sec  our  Art.  221) 
but  his  method  is  easier  and  his  conclusions  somewhat  more 
complete. 

We  will  briefly  resume  the  results  given  by  Boussinesq. 

21     c" 

(a)  End  of  thfi  Impact.    This  is  reached  for  <  =  —  +  —  where  c"  is  a 

very  small  quantity,  or  immediately  after  the  wave  of  impact  has 
travelled  to  the  free  end  of  the  bar  and  back  again.  After  this  time 
the  bar  and  the  mass  M  separate  further  and  further,  or  the  impact 
is  definitely  concluded.     The  velocity  of  the  impelled  end  of  the  bar 

is  at  this  instant  Ve'^*',     It  then  increases  rapidly  to  2r,  after  which 

it  returns  to  Ve~^^*'  with  every  change  of  time  21/a.  On  the  other  hand 
the  mass  M  continu&s  to  move  with  the  less  of  these  velocities,  Le. 

Ve'^^''  (pp.  518-9). 

(b)  Kinetic  Eiiergy,  The  velocity  of  the  centroid  of  the  bar  after 
the  impact  is  over  =  rv(l  -  c"^'"),  and  therefore  the  kinetic  energy  A', 
of  translation  of  the  hBX  =  lMV\{\-e~^'y,  Remembering  that  the 
energy  of  the  mass  M  after  the  impact  is  over  =  |^ J/ Pc  "*'*',  we  easily 
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find  for   K2  the  kinetic  energy  of  vibrations  in  the  bar  due  to  the 
impact* : 

A\=  \MV^  (1  -  e"*/")  (l-v  tanh  ^)  . 

Hence  we  see  that  if  the  mass  of  the  impinging  body  be  very  great  as 
compared  with  the  mass  of  the  bar  (v  very  great),  the  energy  lost  in 
vibrations  is  very  small,  while  if  the  bar  have  a  large  mass  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  impelling  body,  almost  all  the  energy  is  absorbed 
in  vibrations  (p.  520). 

Obviously,  K^  jK^  =  -  coth  —  1. 

To  obtain  the  case  of  a  rod  impelled  against  a  rigid  wall,  we  have 
only  to  make  v  =  00  and  impress  equal  velocities,  -  F,  on  both  impinging 
body  and  bar  after  the  impact  is  entirely  over  (p.  521).  We  see  at 
once  that  the  bar  rebounds  with  the  velocity  of  impact,  and  without 
vibratory  energy :  see  our  Art.  205. 

(c)  Mciximv/rn  Strain,  The  greatest  squeeze  is  equal  to  V/a  and 
occurs  at  points  distant  not  more  than  ^c'  from  the  free  end  at  time  not 
greater  than  3c7a,  i.e.  close  to  the  ^ee  end  immediately  after  the 
beginning  of  the  impact.  This  maximum  squeeze  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Young's  llieorem  (see  our  Art.  1542  /In.)  at  the  instant 

the   impact  begins.     The  maximum   stretch  equals  —  (1  —  J^"*'")  and 

occurs  close  to  the  impelled  end  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  blow 
(t  -  2l/a).  In  most  cases  it  will  be  expedient  to  take  this  last  strain  as 
that  of  safe  loading,  stretch  being  more  important  in  respect  of  safety 
than  squeeze. 

[1550.]  On  pp.  522-534  we  have  the  first  case  treated,  the 
non-impelled  end  being  now  fixed,  or  the  upper  sign  in  (v)  being 
taken.  The  solution  in  this  case  has  been  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  in  our  Arts.  401-7,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  these 
articles.  We  note  one  or  two  additional  points  occurring  on  pp. 
535-46. 

(a)  On  pp.  535-46  Boussinesq  shews  that  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion we  may  neglect  the  inertia  of  the  bar  concentrating  one  third  its 
mass  at  the  impelled  end'.    The  shift  at  this  end  will  then  be  given  by  : 

IMV     /     m  /  at  ^ 

**'^~'^i;  V  if +>®"^VVif/m+ 1/3/' 

1  This  of  course  neglects  any  loss  of  energy  dae  to  thermal  action,  etc. 

*  The  use  of  this  mass-coefficient  of  resilience  (nee  our  VoL  i.,  Appendix  Note  E 
(6)  and  Vol.  n.,  Arte.  867-71,  1450  et  uq.)  is  attributed  to  Saint- Venant ;  it  is, 
however,  as  we  haye  pointed  out  dne  to  Homersham  Cox  and  Hodgkinson. 

T.  E.  PT.  n.  20 
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This  expression  will  give  the  shift  u^  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  even  without  Mjm  being  large,  but  the  assumption  does  not 
lead  to  an  accurate  expression  for  the  maximum  squeeze :  see  cor 
Art.  406,  (2)  and  footnote.  This  squeeze  is  investigate  by  Boussinesq 
in  an  approximate  manner  on  pp.  542-4,  and  he  finds  that  it  is  ex- 
pressed, for  Mjm  large,  by  -  f  ^  —  +  1  j  :  see  our  Arts.  406,  (2)  (a) 
and  407  (3). 

{h)  A  somewhat  more  elaborate  series  of  values  for  the  maximam 
squeeze  than  those  of  our  Art  406,  (2)  (a) — (c),  are  given  by  Boussinesq 
on  p.  545.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  those  of  our  Art  406 
would  be  suflSciently  accurate. 

(c)  In  a  footnote,  pp.  541-3,  Boussinesq  deals  with  the  interesting 
case  of  the  mass-coefficient  of  resilience  (see  Vol.  i.,  p.  894,  (h))  for 
a  thin  circular  plate  of  radius  a,  either  built-in  at  its  edge  or  simply 
supported.  Let  uh  apply  the  formula  of  our  Art.  368  to  this  case,  first 
calculating  the  value  of 

7=]/"   pT   (i), 

where  P  is  the  weight  of  the  plate  and  J  the  ratio  of  the  statical 
deflection  at  the  element  dP  to  that  at  the  centre,  where  the  impact  of 
the  weight  Q  is  supposed  to  take  place.  For  the  case  of  isotropy  we 
find  from  the  value  of  w  in  (xi)  of  our  Art.  330  that' : 

P  having  the  value  unity  for  a  built-in  edge  and  (3X  +  2/a)/(7X  +  6/i) 
for  a  simply  supported  edge.  Whence  by  (i):  y  =  ^  (1  -  |.j3  +  f^).  Let 
us  put  (?'  =  Q  -I-  yP,  then  it  only  remains  to  find  the  ijfjg  of  our  Art. 
368.  This  is  given  by  putting  r^  =  0,  and  y"  =  0  in  (i)  and  (ii)  of  our 
Art.  334.     We  find  after  some  reductions 


/TT-iJ?^     /3© 
v/V5'-2260i  W  BP' 


where  Oj*  =  H/p,     Hence  we  have 


«^o 


1    r  a«     /3   ^    .     /  40,c     /P  P\ 


This  gives  us  very  accurately  the  depression  at  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
due  to  the  blow  of  a  body  of  weight  Q  at  its  centre. 

1  For  both  cases  since  the  plate  is  thin  we  take  the  7*  of  Art.  880  zero  and  pnt 
«=0;  then  for  both,  dwjdr^O  for  r=0,  inyolves  £=0,  while  tr=0  for  r=a, 
determines  the^  central  deflection  C,  When  the  edge  is  simidy  supported  1/^=0. 
but  when  the  edge  is  built  in  1/p  is  determined  easily  from  dwjdr^O  for  r=a. 
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[1551.]  Section  23  bis  of  Boussinesq's  work  occupying  pp. 
546—77  is  entitled:  Sur  Us  deux  probUmes  d*un  choc  par  com- 
pression faisant  fidchir  la  barre  heurtSe,  suppose  trh  Ughre,  et  du 
mouvement  rapide  d!une  charge  roulante  le  long  d'une  telle  barre 
horizontale,  appuyie  d  ses  deux  bouts.  This  section  really  deals 
with  two  interesting  problems  much  simplified,  however,  by 
neglecting  the  vibrations  of  the  elastic  bodies  considered.  We 
shall  deal  with  these  in  the  following  two  articles. 

[1552.]  In  our  Art.  407  (2)  we  have  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  bar  buckling  under  longitudinal  impulse,  and  have 
given  a  not  very  satisfactory  condition  against  buckling  sug- 
gested by  Saint- Venant  and  Flamant  in  their  memoir.  It  is 
this  point  which  Boussinesq  discusses  at  considerable  length  on 
pp.  546-60,  on  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  bar 
is  negligible  as  compared  with  that  of  the  impinging  mass. 

Let  I  be  the  unstrained  length  of  the  bar,  V  its  strained  length ;  let 
/  be  the  central  deflection  on  buckling,  c  the  chord,  F  the  longitudinal 
compressive  force,  Emi^  the  flexural  rigidity,  and  m'  =  Fj(Etai^),  Then 
if  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  chord  and  y  be  the  deflection 
at  distance  x;  we  easily  find 

=  m^f^  I     sin'macfe, 
Jo 

since  y=fcoamXt  giving  mc  =  v  to  fi  first  approximation,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  T  ~  c  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion.    Integrating  out  we  have 

r-c  =  \wn^ (i). 

Referring  to  our  Art.  110*  for  the  value'  of  l\  and  retaining  only 
the  first  two  terms  of  the  bracket  we  find  : 

^'  =  -  +  T^^/" (»)• 

m     16    "^  ^  ' 

From  (ii)  we  see  that  I'  must  be  >ir/f7»,  and  therefore  l>irlm  or 
/*>  Ti^Euii^jP  for  there  to  be  any  buckling. 

Finally,  since  the  squeeze  (I  -  V)ll  is  due  to  F  \&: 


^'=K'--^) <"^>- 


1  Z'  is  the  a  of  that  Article,  F  the  P,  Ew^^  the  if,  and  we  most  pat  the  m  of 
that  Article  eqnal  to  onitj. 

20—2 
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In  the  terms  in  mj^  of  (i)  and  (ii)  we  may  obviously  replace  m  by 
its  value  as  given  by  a  first  approximation,  or  by  TrfL  Let  S  be  the 
total  shift  ^  -  c  of  the  impelled  end,  then  we  easily  find  from  (i)  and 
(iii)  that :  

^'-Is/Vi <'^)' 

a  result  also  holding  when/=0. 

If  -  «iM  be  the  maximum  squeeze  we  have : 


--=I.±K3L' 


when  h  is  the  distance  from  the  central  axis  of  the  '  extreme  fibre',  or 
we  find  by  (iv)  : 

F 


-«m  = 


Ei 


01 


„   h     fl      F 


Before  flexure  the  radical  on  the  right  will  be  zero.     After  flexure 
we  have  F/Eui  =  n^i^/l^  nearly.     Hence 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  measure  the  action  of  the  impinging 
body  Q,     We  have  very  approximately  : 


gde=-^=^ 


^- ,     for  S  <  /    ^ 
-  EiD-^,  for  &>  I -^ 


> 


Hence  the  motion  of  Q  will  be  pendulous  until  the  bar  buckles,  but 
after  buckling  there  will  be  a  simple  retardation  of  Q  till  the  initial 
velocity  be  destroyed,  provided  this  destruction  of  the  velocity  takes 
place  before  the  deflection  ceases  to  be  very  small  as  compared  with    \ 
the  length  of  the  bar. 

The  maximum  deflection  and  strain  occur  by  (iv)  and  (v)  when  i  u 

OP 
a  maximum,  or  when  the  energy    —    has  been  absorbed  by  the  bar,  i.e 

when : 


'.ff  "Jo 


2ir 

= —-— ^  It  F remain  <  r I,    Le.  i&oi-^   , 
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Putting  E/p  -  a',  we  find  for  the  maximum  terminal  shift  S^^ : 


Q      ^ 


Substituting  these  values  of  8  in  (iv)  and  (v),  we  find : 
/•A  V    /Q    .^V     /Q     ^K^ 


_IJ2     IV^Q  P       tA? 


Ptt^k*         ? 


The   condition  \-  \/\<    n-)   ^or  the  non-buckling  of  the  bar 

agrees  with  that  of  our  Art.  407,  (2),  if  it  be  remembered  that 
Boussinesq  supposes  P  very  small  as  compared  with  Q. 

[1553.]  The  second  problem  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  is 
Willis  Problem  of  the  rolling  load:  see  our  Art.  1419*.  The 
equation  at  the  bottom  of  our  p.  764  (Vol.  I.)  may  be  written 

the  origin  being  at  the  centre  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  bar, 
i.e.  writing  x'  +  a  for  x,  Boussinesq  gives  this  equation  on  p.  562 
and  occupies  pp.  562-77  with  the  discussion  of  a  solution  of  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Boussinesq's  value  for  the  deflection 
is  in  a  simpler  form,  or  one  more  capable  of  readily  giving 
numerical  results,  than  the  solutions  obtained  and  discussed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  in  §§  3-10  of  his  memoir  of  1849 :  see  our  Art. 
1279  * 

Boussinesq  finds  (p.  569)  if  y  be  the  deflection  at  distance  x'  from 
the  centre : 

LU.-T^'^Tf  LlI    JLi  _2m(2w+l)   /    _  aV*'^ 

2PS  «ti  V9  +  A»*25±;^ (2m  +  l)«±*«V        aV      )' 

where  for  x  positive,  T'  =  0,  and  for  negative  x : 

^_^^(8iD.or,sinh)(|log;-±^)      ^—-^ 

* Tl TT^ —  V  ^"^' 

(cosh,  or,  cos)  -^ 
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and  the  upper  sign,  with  the  sin  and  cosli  in  T^  are  to  be  taken  if 
P>i,  and  the  lower  sign,  with  the  9%nh  and  cos  in  T  ii  B  <  \,  The  load 
is  supposed  to  start  from  the  end  x  =  —  a.  Further,  as  in  our  Art. 
1419*,  S  is  the  statical  deflection  due  to  the  rolling  load  concentrated 
at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  2a  is  the  length  of  the  bar  and  p  =  ^a'/(4  V^S), 
V  being  the  velocity  of  the  travelling  load.  + 1^  denotes  the  difference 
4)3—1,  k  being  always  taken  positive. 

Boussinesq  draws  from  his  form  of  the  solution  conclusions  similar 
to  those  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  summarised  in  our  Art.  1282*,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  adds  any  novel  results. 

[1554.]  Before  leaving  this  section  we  must  refer  to  the 
following  important  practical  problem  dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  io 
a  footnote  on  pp.  552-5  :  see  also  our  Art  1556.  Consider  a  thin 
cylindrical  belt  or  ring  of  radius  22,  thickness  r  and  breadth  6, 
and  suppose  it  subjected  to  a  uniform  pressure  p  on  its  outer 
surface.  What  is  the  least  pressure  which  can  cause  it  to  collapse 
or  lose  its  circular  form  ? 

Let  the  belt  be  supposed  to  have  collapsed  or  bent,  so  thai 
r  =  B  (I  +e)  is  the  new  radius- vector,  e  being  a  function  of  the  radial 
angle  ^,  then  as  in  our  Art.  585  the  bending  moment  at  the  point 
defined  by  ^  is  given  by  : 


cPe\ 


Suppose  AC  9in  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  strained  central  line  aud 
consider  the  {>ortion  AP  oi  the  ring.    Take  moments  about  the  point  F. 
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The  total  thrust  Q  a,t  A  will  equal  r^pb,  the  moment  about  P  of  the 
pressures  on  the  portion  of  the  ring  cut  off  by  the  chord  AP  will 
obviou8l7=/>6-4P  X  ^AP.     Hence  if  Mq  be  the  moment  at  A  we  have : 

i/ =  i/o  -  i/>6il/»  +  e  (^0  -  r  cos  ^) 


Thus  :  ^  **"  ^  (^  "*"     Ef^  )  ~  *  constant. 


If  y?  be  taken  as  the  compressed  radius  immediately  before  collapse, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  constant  must  be  zero,  for  the  mean  value 
of  e  will  be  zero.     Hence  we  find,  since  at  A  de/M  =  0  : 

But  e  =  e^  when  6  increases  by  2ir,  hence  if  t  be  an  integer  we  must 
have 


y 


The  least  collapsing  value  of  p  will  arise  when  t  =  2,  thus  for  collapse 
we  must  have 

p=^or>lB-^. 

[1555.]  If  the  ring  become  a  curved  plate,  we  ought  at  least,  I 
think,  to  replace  E  by  the  plate  modulus  II(=\j&  for  uniconstant 
isotropy).  We  should  then  have  for  the  collapsing  pressure  on  a  flue 
with  unsupported  ends : 

P=OY>\Uj^. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  exactly  the  form  of  the  old  Prussian 
Government  formula  for  the  strength  of  flues,  the  origin  of  which 
formula  is  unknown  :  see  our  Art.  986.  On  the  other  haud  Fairbaim's 
ex|>eriments  with  flues  having  cast-ii'on  ends  maintained  at  a  fixed 
distance  seem  to  shew  that  p  varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  flue  : 
see  our  Art.  984.  When  the  ends  are  not  thus  fixed,  the  pressure  does 
not  vary  so  exactly  as  the  inverse  of  the  length :  see  our  Art.  982. 

[1556.]  The  contents  of  this  footnote  in  the  Treatise  had  been 
previously  published  by  Boussinesq  in  a  memoir  entitled  :  Resistance 
dun  anneau  d  la  flexion^  qu^nd  aa  surface  ext&rieure  svpporte  unepressian 
normale,  constants  par  uniti  de  longueur  de  sa  fibre  mayenne.  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  xcvii.,  pp.  843-4.     Paris,  1883. 

The  problem  appears  to  have  been  previously  discussed  by  M.  L^vy  in  a 
paper  entitled  :  Sur  un  nouveau  cas  integrable  du  probleme  de  niastique 
et  rune  de  see  applications  {Comptes  rendus,  T.  xcvii.,  pp.  694-7),  which 
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dealt  with  the  above  case  and  gave  somewhat  complex  results  in  terms 
of  elliptic  integrals.     L6vy  found :  that  if 

9  Eunf   .  3  Et^ 

the  belt  would  not  change  its  circular  form  or  be  liable  to  buckle.    But 
he  did  not  shew  that  ifphe  greater  than  this,  the  belt  would   buckle. 

Boussinesq  in  the  memoir  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  above, 
proved  as  in  our  previous  article  that  we  must  have 

if  the  belt  be  not  to  lose  its  circular  form. 

L6vy  replied  to  Boussinesq  in  a  somewhat  inconsequential  note  to 
be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Comptes  rendus^  pp.  979-80,  remarking 
in  particular  that  his  own  result  was  deduced  from  a  solution  for  finite 
changes  of  shape  and  that  he  had  previously  noticed  Boussinesq's 
conclusion.  Boussinesq  terminated  the  discussion  on  pp.  1131-2  of  the 
same  volume  by  the  remark  that  the  ring  must  pass  through  an 
infinitely  small  change  of  shape  before  it  can  take  a  finite  one. 

The  problem  really  involves  the  same  paradoxes  (and  the  same 
solutions  of  them)  which  occur  in  the  case  of  the  buckling  of  struts  or 
the  collapse  of  flues. 

According  to  L6vj  both  Boussinesq  aud  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Rdsal.  I  may  notice  that  they  had  also  been  anticipated  by  Bresse, 
who  shewed  in  1859  that  a  flue  (friug)  of  any  slight  ellipticity  would 
not  collapse  under  external  pressure  unless  p>\Ei*IS^:  see  our  Art. 
537,  (d). 

[1557.]  The  last  portion  of  Boussinesq's  treatise  which  deals 
with  the  theory  of  elasticity  is  Nots  III.  (pp.  665-98).  It  is 
entitled :  Extension,  aux  solides  heterotropes  lea  plus  simples, 
c'est'd'dire  aux  solides  isotropes  dAformis,  des  his  d'dquUibre  et  des 
lois  les  plus  iinportantes  de  mouvement  dSmontrdes  daiis  cette  itude 
pour  les  solides  isotropes. 

The  type  of  aeolotropy  for  which  Boussinesq  generalises  his  results 
is  given  by  stress-strain  relations  of  the  following  kind  : 

subject  to  the  conditions  : 

dld^eje'^flf, 

and     2d  +  <je  =  Jbc,     2e-he*  =  Jca,    2/+/  =  ^^  / 
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The  latter  are  the  well-known  relations  of  the  ellipsoidal  kind, 
true  probably  for  all  amorphic  bodies.  The  former  are  the  dangerously 
near  approach  to  the  rari-constant  conditions,  which  in  our  Art.  140 
we  have  described  as  but  a  doubtful  sop  to  the  multi-constant  Cerberus. 
The  substance  indeed  of  the  portion  of  Saint-Yenant's  memoir  of 
1863  considered  in  that  article  forms  the  basis  of  Boussinesq's  note. 

[1558.]  Adopting  the  above  conditions,  with  due  reservation  how- 
ever, we  may  throw  the  stres&«train  relations  into  the  following  form 
by  taking  five  new  constants  a,  )3,  y,  X,  fi  such  that : 

c//c/'  =  6/e'=///"  =  ft/X,     (uf=j3e  =  y/=/iaj3y,     a/a«  =  6/j8»  =  c/y»  =  X  +  2/it, 

we  have  xx  =  aXx  +  2fiahg,i     yz  =  /x/Syo-y^/ 

^  =  )3Xx+2/4^i?y,     ^  =  /AyoMr«.,     (ii), 

^  =  yXx  +  2fi/««,      xi  =  itafifT^ 

where  ^  =  <**«  +  P^y  +  y*»« 

These  results  become  those  for  bi-constant  isotropy,  if  we  take 
a  =  )8  =  y=l. 

Now  take  new  variables  such  that : 

where  u,  v,  w  are  the  shifts. 

^,  du'     dv'     dw'     ^ 

Then  X  =  _  +  _  +  ^^,-  =  9, 

and  the  stress-strain  relations  become  of  the  form  : 

*^/a -Tx  -\ff  ^  ^t^gfy     ^l*^Py  =  7i  =  V^^n- 
Thus  the  body-stress  equations  of  equilibrium  will  be  of  the  type 

ti??     dTi     dTsi  .     Y-'     A 

where  X!  —  Xjjay  etc. 

Thus  any  solution  for  an  isotropic  solid  bounded  by  the  surface 

f(x\  \fy  «')  =  0   becomes   one   for  the   aeolotropic   solid   bounded   by 

/(xjja,  ylJPy  zlJy)  =  0,  provided  the  body-forces  applied  to  the  latter 

be  JTVo,  rjp,  ^''Jy*  ^^  ^^^  shifts  u,  r,  ti;  at  «,  y,  »  be  taken  as 

u'IJa,  v'lJP,  v)'l^y.    To  obtain  the  stresses  internally  or  at  the  suHace 

at  «,  y,  z  we  must  take  the  system  ai??,  )8jy,  y«v,  JfiyT^i  JyaTi^ 

J^Tf  (pp.  665-71). 

In  a  long  footnote  pp.  665-8,  Boussinesq  refers  to  his  memoir  of 
1868  (see  our  Art  1467)  and  deduces  the  stresMtrain  isolations  (ii) 
above  de  novo. 
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[1559.]  The  greater  portion  of  Boussinesq's  NoU  iii.  (pp.  672-98) 
deals  with  the  vibratory  motion  which  may  be  set  up  by  a  region  of 
disturbance  in  an  aeolotropic  medium  of  the  elastic  nature  defined  by 
(ii).  The  equations  of  motion,  if  there  be  no  body-forces,  will  be  of  the 
type 

du     n.  dv       dto 
when  as  before  X~^'T'  "^P  j^'^y'J'  • 

Taking  as  before  the  new  variables  given  by  (iii)  the  type  becomes : 
pd'u'     ,.        .dff        (dhi!     dHi'     dhi:\  ,.  , 

Thus  these  equations  do  not  reduce,  like  those  for  equilibrium,  to 
the  equations  for  an  isotropic  solid.  They  reduce  to  the  system  of 
equations  which  have  been  considered  by  Sarrau  and  Boussineaq  to 
hold  for  the  ether,  the  elastic  constants  being  supposed  the  same  for  ail 
directions,  but  the  density  of  the  ether  being  taken  to  have  the  values 
p/a,  pIPj  pjy  for  vibrations  in  the  directions  of  a:^  y  and  z  respectively : 
see  our  Art.  1476. 

L'int^gration  dc  ccs  Equations  de  mouvoment  ne  se  r^uit  done  pas  k  une 
simple  application  dcs  potentiels  sph^riques  considdr^  dans  le  m^moire  des 
p.  319  2k  356  ci-dessus  (see  our  Art  1526).  Peut-dtre  deviondraii-olle  effectu- 
able,  avoc  moins  de  complication  qu'elle  ne  Pa  6\A  jusqu'ici  par  la  m^hode  de 
Blanchet  ou  par  celle  do  Cauchy  bas^  sur  le  calciu  des  rdsidus  (see  our  Arts. 
1166^-1178*),  si  Von  pouvait  g^ndraliser  d'une  mani^ro  oonvenable  la  notion 
de  ccs  i)otentiols  sph^riques. 

Heureusement,  les  seuls  r^ultats  concrets  qu'on  ait  pu  d^uire  des  inte- 
grations difficiles  efiectu^s  par  Blanchot  et  par  Cauchy,  r^ultats  relatifs  k  la 
propagation  du  mouvement  autour  d'une  r^on  d'^branlemont  infiniment  petite 

Srise  pour  origine  des  coordonncSes  or,  y,  z,  pouvent,  k  pen  prte  tons,  se  d^moutrer 
irectement  (pp.  672-3). 

[1560.]  Boussinesq  then  discusses  at  length  the  solution  of  the 
equations  of  type  (iv)  above.  He  first  supposes  a  =  j3  =  y=l,  which 
lends  to  the  well-known  solution.  Then  he  takes  on  the  basis  of  this 
solution  a  second  approximation,  supposing  a,  )3,  y  to  differ  slightly  from 
each  other  and  from  unity.  The  results,  which  he  obtains,  are  prin- 
cipally of  importance  for  the  elastic  theory  of  lights  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  partial  development  of  those  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  to 
an  elastic  medium  of  the  aeolotropic  character  assumed.  Boussinesq 
applies  them  on  pp.  694-7  to  the  problem  of  the  lateral  limitation  of 
disturbances  in  the  form  of  light  or  sound  '  rays.' 

[1561.]  Boussinesq  concludes  his  Treatise  (pp.  705-12)  with  a 
reproduction   of  the   memoir  on  earthwork   to  which  we  have 
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referred  in  our  Art.  1624.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  our  subject,  suggesting  a  wide  range  of  new 
analytical  methods  and  a  variety  of  directions  for  valuable  experi- 
mental investigations  in  elasticity.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  our  subject,  published  since  the  Anno- 
tated Clebsch:  see  our  Art.  298. 


Section  IV. 


Memoirs  on  Plasticity  and  Pulverulence, 

[1562.]  Lois  giometriques  de  la  distribution  des  pressions, 
dans  nn  solide  homoghne  et  ductile  soumis  d  des  deformations 
planes.  Comptes  rendtis,  T.  Lxxiv.,  pp.  242-6.  Paris,  1872. 
This  is  an  investigation  by  aid  of  what  Boussinesq  terms 
cylindres  isostatiques,  or  what  in  English  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  conjugate  fwncticns,  of  the  uniplanar  equations  of  plasticity. 
Cylindres  isostatiques  are  to  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates 
in  two  dimensions  what  Lamp's  surfaces  isostatiques  are  to 
those  in  three  dimensions.  In  a  footnote,  Boussinesq  referring 
to  Lame  uses  the  words  cited  in  our  Art.  1152.*  Boussinesq's 
isostatic  cylinders  in  plasticity  arc,  however,  a  case  for  whiclj| 
Lame  s  theorem  holds. 

[1563.]  lixyhe  the  plane  of  symmetry,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
only  the  stresses  xx,  yy,  Ti^  7x  and  these  will  be  functions  solely  of  x  and 
y.  If  a  be  the  angle  the  normal  n  to  an  elementary  plane  makes  with 
the  positive  direction  of  sc,  we  have'for  the  traction  and  shear  across 
this  plane : 

nn  =  ^{xx  +  yj)  +  J-ff  sin  (2a-  ^),     M  =  ^^ COS  (2a -  ^),] 

where      coh^  =  -^  ,    sin^s — — — ,    7?  = +  ^(5J-2c)*  + 4:^     I 

see  our  Arts.  248  and  465,  (6). 

The  principal  tractions  will  therefore  be  determined  by  the  angles  o^ 
and  O],  where  2oj  -  ^  =  90'  and  2aj  —  ^  =  270*.  Now  construct  the 
cylinders  of  which  the  normals  are  inclined  at  each  point  at  angles  a,,  a, 
respectively  to  the  axis  of  x  and  let  them  be  represented  by  the  families 
Pi  =fi  (^  y)*  fH  =/a  (^9  y)'     These  are  Boussinesq's  isostatic  cylinders. 
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These  surfaces  give  at  each  i)oint  by  their  normals  the  directions  of 
the  principal  tractions  2\  and  T^.  In  this  case  we  shall  have  jB  =  7\  -  Tj, 
and  according  to  Tresca  and  Saint- Venant  (see  our  Arta.  248  and 
259): 

T,-T^  =  2K. (ii). 

Boussinesq  takes  the  curvilinear  rectangle  bounded  by  two  pairs  of 
adjacent  curves  of  the  above  two  families.  If  chii  and  dn^  be  the 
normal  distances  between  the  members  of  the  pairs  at  a  given  point, 
we  have : 

dn  =  dpih,  where  h  =  ^  (g)'  +  (gj . 

for  either  normal  distance. 

Considering  the  equilibrium  of  the  curvilinear  rectangle  by  resolving 
the  principal  tractions  which  act  across  its  faces  along  the  normals  dni 
aud  0^,  Boussinesq  easily  finds 

^^i-/7T       ^x^Qog^)        ^^2_/7T       ^vCg(log/h)  ..... 

^-(^1-^.)       ^p^      »     i^"^^»"^^^       dp,      ^"^* 

From  (ii)  and  (iii)  we  have : 

''■=*'(^""'*-fe*')-''-=-*(^"*,^)*01...w 

V*f  =  Xi  (Pi)  Xj  (Ps)  ) 

where  Xi  »^nd  x»  ^^  arbitrary  functions  of  pi  and  p^  respectively. 

Now  replace  pi  and  p^  by  two  new  parameters,  p/  and  p,',  determined 
by  dpi  =  xi  (pi)  dpi'  and  dp^  =  Xa  (pa)  dp^,  then  we  see  that 

T, = i5r(i  -  log  /o,   ^,  -  ^a  =  2i:x,i  ,  , 

VV  =  i  i ^""^^ 

Here  p^  and  p,'  may  be  treated  as  the  curvilinear  coordinates  and 
the  dashes  may  be  dropped.  We  see  that  equations  (v)  suffice  to 
determine  any  three  of  the  quantities  7\,  T^j  hi  and  A,  when  the  fourth 
is  known. 

The  third  equation  of  (v)  gives  us  drii  x  dn,  =  dp,  x  dp,y  or  if  we 
draw  the  two  families  of  curves  for  equal  variations  dpi  and  dp,  of  the 
parameters,  these  curves  will  divide  up  the  plane  of  xy  into  curvilinear 
rectangles  of  equal  area. 

[1564.1  Boussinesq  shews  (p.  245)  how  to  construct  graphically 
these  families  of  curves,  if  one  of  the  quantities  7\,  T,,  h^  and  A,  is 
given  at  every  point  of  the  whole  length  of  an  isostatic  line.  The 
construction  resembles  that  adopted  by  Maxwell  in  dealing  with  lines  of 
flow,  etc.:  see  our  Art.  1556*  aud  also  the  TrecUise  on  £lectr%eUy 
and  M<igneti8nif  VoL  I.,  Chapter  xii. 
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Since  the  systems  pi  and  p^  are  orthogonal,  Boussinesq  easily  deduces 
that  both  pi  and  p^  must  satisfy  the  differential  equation : 

Solutions  of  (vi)  give  the  only  possible  isoetatic  cylinders  for  the 
deformation  of  a  plastic  solid. 

[1565.]  Sur  VinUgration  de  Viquation  aux  diriviea  partielles 
des  cylindrea  isostatiqves  produits  dans  un  solide  homoghne  et 
ductile.    Comptes  rendus,  T.  Lxxiv.,  pp.  318-21.    Paris,  1872. 

In  this  memoir  Boussinesq  solves  in  a  rather  complicated  form 
equation  (vi)  of  the  previous  article.  Writing  that  equation  in  the  well- 
known  symbols  adopted  by  treatises  on  differential  equations,  we  have : 

ij^-if)  (r- 1)  +  4pgs  =  0. 

Farther  taking  A  =  +  >Jj^  +  q\  p^-q^^h*  cos  2a,  2pq  =  A'  sin  2a,  Boussi- 
nesq  finds : 

""'dp'     ^'dq' 
where       p^-j^dmj^^^—^j==-F,{i) 

+  COB  (a  sfTTfri^)  e-^  [f *  ^F  (h!)  «i/*'l|  cos  m  (V  -  ()  dl 

where  F(h')  and  F^  (h')  are  the  functions  of  A'=  log  A  to  which  x  and 
y  reduce  when  a  =  0. 

The  solution  appears  far  too  complicated  to  be  of  much  practical 
value. 

[1566.]  tlquatUm  aux  dSrivSes  partiellea  des  vitesses,  dans  wn 
solide  homogine  et  ductile  diformi  paraUilement  d  un  plan. 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  lxxiv.,  pp.  450-3.    Paris,  1872. 

Before  discussing  this  memoir  we  may  in  the  first  place  refer 
to  a  footnote  on  p.  452,  somewhat  generalising  equation  (iii)  of 
our  Art.  1563.  If  7\  be  given  as  a  function  of  7,  by  some  relation 
other  than  the  plastic  relation,  T^  —  7*2=  ^K,  of  that  article,  these 
equations  are  still  integrable.  Boussinesq  suggests  for  example 
the  condition  for  the  limiting  equilibrium  of  loose  earth,  or 
2yrj  =  (l-8in^)/(l+sin^),  ^  being  the  angle  of  friction.  In 
this  case  the  third  equation  of  (v)  in  our  Art.  1563  becomes 
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[1567.]  Boussinesq  proposes  in  this  memoir  to  investigate  the 
uniplanar  motion  of  a  plastic  mass,  and  he  obtains  the  components 
of  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  isostatic  surfaces  from  the 
following  considerations : 

(a)  That  the  cylinder  on  the  curvilinear  rectangle  (see  oar  Art. 
1563)  will  have  the  same  volume  at  times  t  and  t  -^cU. 

(b)  That  the  matter  situated  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  an 
iaostatic  surface  has  no  slide  relative  to  the  matter  situated  on  the  other, 
because  the  stress  is  entirely  normal. 

If  Ui  and  U^  be  the  velocities  in  the  direction  of  the  normals  dnjy  dii^ 
(see  our  Art.  LOG 3),  Boussinesq  finds : 

where  /*,'  —^  =  V  ^2 

and  Ai  X  A,  =  1  as  before. 

The  last  equation  may  be  written 

t'-^'Z <«^ 

but  its  integration  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  presence  of  A^ 
a  function  of  both  p^  and  p,  (p.  453). 

[1568.]  8ur  une  manHre  simple  de  dStemiiner  eapMmentale- 
ment  la  resistance  au  glissement  maadmum  dans  un  solide  ductile, 
homoghne  et  isotrope.  Comptes  rendus,  T.  Lxxv.,  pp.  254-7. 
Paris,  1872. 

Boussinesq  draws  attention  to  the  formula  deduced  by  Saint- 
Venant  from  Tresca's  researches  in  plasticity,  namely 

where  2\  —  T,  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  three  prin- 
cipal tractions  (Ti,  T^,  T,),  and  K  is  taken  by  Saint-Venant  to  be 
a  constant:  see  our  Arts.  248  and  259.  Boussinesq  raises  the 
question  whether  ^  is  an  absolute  constant.  He  considers  that  it 
is  not  sensibly  variable  with  the  small  relative  velocities  of  the  parts 
of  a  plastic  mass,  and  that  it  cannot  really  vary  with  a  uniform 
normal  pressure  round  any  element  of  volume,  because  such  a 
pressure  not  sensibly  increasing  the  density  would  not  render  the 
molecular  equilibrium  more  stable.     It  is  only  possible  he  thinks 
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for  the  variation  of  ^  to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  Ti  is 
comprised  between  the  other  two  principal  traditions  or  upon  the 
ratio 

He  therefore  proposes  to  take  K,  or 

T  —T 
\  (Ti  —  Ts)  =  some  function  of  -^ — =^ 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  K  to  vary  from  one  case  of  plastic 
motion  to  a  second.  This  variation  of  K  is  more  fully  discussed  in 
the  memoir  of  1876  :  see  our  Arts.  1586  and  1594. 

[1569.]  Boussinesq  further  suggests  pure  traction  experiments 
as  the  best  means  to  obtain  K,  supposing  it  to  be  constant.  In 
this  case  he  considers  that  Tj  =  T,  =  0,  and  therefore  that  K{=  ^T^) 
can  be  found  at  once. 

If  f  be  variable  he  suggests  that  its  variation  could  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  rectangular  bar,  subjected 
to  a  longitudinal  traction  S^  be  placed  between  two  parallel 
polished  plates  covered  with  oil  or  grease,  and  subjected  to  a 
uniform  pressure  P  applied  through  these  plates.  Let  the  stress 
8  requisite  to  produce  plasticity  be  noted  for  each  value  of  P. 
Then  we  shall  have 

and  hence : 

It  would  then  be  easy  to  determine,  whether  ^^  is  an  absolute 
constant,  and,  if  not,  how  it  varies  with  the  ratio  SIP. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  considering  the  phenomenon  of 
local  stricture  which  occurs  with  ductile  metals  (see  our  Vol.  I., 
p.  891)  how  the  proposed  arrangement  could  practically  pro- 
duce the  required  system  of  stress,  even  if  the  oil  or  grease  really 
prevented  the  friction  of  the  plates  having  any  sensible  influence. 

[1570.]  Integration  de  Viquation  aux  dMv^es  partielles  des 
cylindrea  isostatiqusa  qui  se  produisent  d  Vintirieur  dlun  vnuasif 
ebouleva  soumia  d  de  fortes  pressions,  Comptes  rendus,  T.  lxxvii., 
pp.  667-71.     Paris,  1873. 
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Taking  the  equations  (iii)  of  our  Art  1563  and  replacing  (ii)  of  the 
same  article  by : 

■j^ — ^  =  -  Sin  6, 

where  ^  is  the  angle  of  friction,  Boussinesq  obtains  the  solution  of 
these  equations  for  a  mass  of  loose  earth.     He  finds : 

See  our  Art.  1566. 

As  in  our  Art.  1564,  Boussinesq  then  proceeds  to  determine  the 

Y — : — ^ ,  he  finds 
with  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1565  that : 

This  equation  he  s6lves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  differential 
equation  of  that  article.     See  pp.  669-70  of  his  memoir. 

[1571.]  EsBai  thSorique  aur  Vdquilibre  d^ilaaticitS  des  massifs 
pulvirulents  compart  d  celui  de  massifs  solides  et  sur  la  poussie 
des  terres  sans  cohesion.    MSmoires  couronnis  et  m^moires  des 

savants  strangers  pvhliis  par  VacadSmie de  Belffique,  Tome  XL., 

pp.   1-180.    Bruxelles,  1876.     See  also   Comptes  rendus.  Tome 
Lxxvii.,  pp.  1521-5.     Paris,  1873. 

Previous  memoirs  dealing  with  loose  earth  had  been  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  limit  of  its  equilibrium,  without 
reference  to  its  elasticity,  and  from  this  standpoint  they  do  not 
properly  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  subject  We  have,  however, 
referred  by  title  to  one  or  two  such  memoirs  in  the  course  of  this 
history.  Thus  the  researches  of  Rankine  are  cited  in  our  Arts. 
453  and  465  (a),  those  of  Holtzmann  in  Art.  582  (6)  and  those  of 
L^vy,  Saint-Venant  and  Boussinesq  in  Art.  242.  Rankine's 
researches  were  afterwards  thrown  into  a  geometrical  form  by 
Flamant  in  the  Annates  des  ponts  et  chaussies,  2*  Semestre,  pp. 
242-68.  Paris,  1872.  (An  interesting  elementary  discussion  of 
the  stability  of  earth  will  be  found  on  pp.  111-40  of  Flamant's 
StaJyilit^  des  constrvjctions :  Resistance  des  matM,aux,  Paris,  1886.) 
Boussinesq  in  his  Introduction  after  referring  (pp.  3-4)  to  the 
previous  history  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  continues: 

Mais  il  y  a  un  autre  genre  d*^ui1ibre  ^galement  important  k 
conBid6i*er :   c'est  celui  que  pr^sente  une  masse  sablonneuse  en  repos, 
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sontenue  par  un  mnr  assez  ferme  pour  n'^prouver  aucun  ^branlement 
Dans  cet  6tat,  le  frottement  mutuel  des  couches  est  g6n^ralement  moindre 
que  dans  le  pr^c^ent,  tout  comme,  k  I'int^rieur  d'un  solide  en  6quilibre 
d'^lasticit^,  les  tensions  restent  partout  inf§rieures  il  celles  qui  alt^reraient 
d'une  mani^re  permanente  la  structure  du  corps :  les  particules  sont 
done  moins  retenues  par  leurs  actions  mutuelles  que  dans  le  cas  oh  le 
mur  de  sout^nement  les  fuirait  en  c^ant  sous  leur  pression,  et  elles 
exercent  sur  ce  dernier  une  pouss^e  sup^rieure  H  celle  qu'indiquent  les 
formules  de  Hankine.  C*est  surtout  ce  genre  d'^uilibre  que  je  me 
propose  d'^tudier  ici :  je  Tappelle  equUibre  (Telasticite,  car  je  consid^re 
les  pressions  qui  s'y  trouvent  effectivement  excretes  comme  dependant 
des  petites  deformations  qu'^prouverait  la  masse,  suppos^e  d'abord 
homog^ne  et  sans  poids,  si  elle  devenait  ensuite  pesante  comme  elle  Test 
en  effet  (p.  5). 

More  attention  must  therefore  be  devoted  to  Boussinesq's 
memoirs  on  pulverulence  than  to  earlier  memoirs,  because  (i)-they 
deal  with  the  elastic  equilibrium  of  a  pulverulent  mass,  and  (ii) 
they  appear  to  contain  the  most  complete  scientific  theory  yet 
given  of  the  stability  of  such  a  mass. 

[1572.]  Boussinesq  bases  his  theory  of  pulverulence  on  the 
hypothesis  that  masses  of  pulverulent  material  stand  midway 
between  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  act  like  fluids  when  not 
subjected  to  pressure,  but  when  subjected  to  pressure  gain  an 
elasticity  of  form  as  well  as  of  bulk,  and  act  like  solids.  Bous- 
sinesq considers  the  slide-modulus  to  be  proportional  to  the  mean 
pressure.  Supposing  the  dilatation  d  to  be  zero  or  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  individual  stretches  s^,  «y,  8g,  we  have  for  the 
mean  pressure  of  an  isotropic  medium  i(^  +  7i'\-'^)oT  —p,  say. 
Further  the  slide-modulus  ^  is  to  be  proportional  to  />,  or  mp 
say ;  hence  he  finds  as  stress  types : 

^  =  -p(l  -  2m8x\    T'-pmayt (i). 

[1573.]  On  p.  7  of  his  IntrodvcUon  Boussinesq  discusses 
certain  difliculties  which  arise  in  the  boundary  conditions  of  a 
pulverulent  mass.  At  a  free  boundary  clearly  the  pressure  is  to 
be  zero.  At  a  perfectly  rough  fixed  boundary,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  sustaining  walls  the  shifts  ought  to  be  zero,  or  the  couch 
of  material  along  the  wall  remain  unmoved.  This  fixity  of  the 
particles  along  the  wall  is,  however,  generally  incompatible  with 
their  fixity  in  the  same  positions  when  in  the  'primitive'  or 
*  natural '  state,  i.e.  when  no  body-force  such  as  weight  is  supposed 
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to  act  on  the  mass,  but  this  is  the  state  from  which  the  shifts 
II,  v,  w  are  supposed  to  be  measured. 

The  remainder  of  the  Introduction  is  a  risumi  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  memoir. 

[1574.]  §  I.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  Formules  des  pressions 
principales  exerciea  d,  Vintirieur  des  milieux  ilastiques,  solides, 
fiuides  ou  pulvSrulents,  dont  la  constitution  est  la  niSme  en  tout  sens. 
It  occupies  pp.  11-22.  The  first  two  or  three  pages  recite  some 
well-known  kinematic  properties  of  strain,  concluding  with  the 
consideration  of  the  three  principal  tractions  and  three  principal 
stretches.  If  «i,  ^j,  s^  be  the  latter,  Ti,  T,,  T,  the  former  quan- 
tities, Boussinesq  puts  —  p  or  ^  (Ti  -\-  T2-\-  T^)  and 

hiT.-T,),  h(T,-T,),  H^.-y.) 

equal  to  functions  of  «i,  «2,  «,,  which  he  says,  if  Si,  s^,  s^  are  suffi- 
ciently small,  can  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  in  rapidly 
converging  series  of  integral  positive  powers  of  Si,  s^,  «j  (p.  14). 
This  is  the  same  sort  of  assumption  as  we  have  had  to  criticise  iD 
the  investigations  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  928  *  and  299. 

Accepting  it  with  this  qualifying  remark,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
considerations  of  symmetry  by  which  Boussinesq  deduces  that : 

-p^A'^BO'^Ce'  +  D  {(«a-  s^y  +  («s-«,)*  +  («i-  A,)'} (ii), 

where  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  constants  (p.  15). 

Write  the  right-hand  side  of  (ii)  as  K  and  its  value  when  the 
constants  A,  By  C\  D  are  replaced  by  dashed  letters  A\  £',  C,  £/  as  A" ; 
then  Boussinesq  shews  that  the  following  are  the  forms  of  the  principal 
traction  differences : 

i(T,-  T,)  =  {IT  +  {B"  +  C"0) «.} (*, - «,),' 

i(T,-T,)  =  {K'+(ff'+C"0)s,) {»,-,,),    (»>)• 

UT,-T,)  =  {A"  +  (B"  +  CO) «,}  («,  -  »,) 

These  formulae  can  be  applied  to  all  isotropic  bodies,  and  Boussinesq 
proceeds  to  apply  them  to  various  types  (pp.  17-22). 

(a)  Elastic  solids.  In  this  case  the  strains  represented  by  s^  —  s^y 
*3-*i>  *i-*2  become  sensible  only  when  the  stress- differences  7^,- 7*,, 
T^-T^y  T1-T2  are  themselves  sensible.  Hence  for  small  strains, 
we  have 

-'P  =  A^Bey 

8.2       tf  3  ^3  —  *i  *i  —  82 
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Hence,         T,  =  \(T,  ^T,^  T,)  +  \{T,^  T,)  -  \{T,  -  T,) 

=  i4  +  J?^  +  §i4'(2«i-5,-«3), 

i.e.  is  of  the  form  : 

7',  =  il  +  Xtf  +  2/i5, (v), 

or  the  usual  expression  for  a  principal  traction  of  an  elastic  solid,  if  A 
be  the  initial  stress,  which  is  supposed  to  be  uniform  in  all  directions : 
see  our  Art.  616*. 

(6)  Fluid  Bodies,  Here  we  have  finite  strain-difierences  8^-8^, 
*3  — *u  *i"-*9  for  vanishingly  small  stress-differences  T^—T^^  T^- T^^ 
T,  —  T^,  If  these  finite  strains  are  produced  whatever  be  the  value  of 
/>,  then  we  have  a  fluid  and 

T,^T,=  T^  =  -p  =  A^B6   (vi). 

(c)  Pvlveruleiit  Bodies,  In  such  bodies  finite  strains  «9  — «s,  8^  —  8i, 
«,  —  «a  are  produced  by  vanishingly  small  stress-difierences  T^-T^yT^-Ti^ 
Ti "  T.^f  only  when  p  is  vanishingly  small.  Hence  terms  of  the  type 
X'  +  (B"  +  C"B)  «,  must  be  divisible  by  ^,  or  =  mp,  say.  If  we  neglect 
terms  of  the  third  order  in  the  strain,  this  can  only  be  realist  if 
K'  =  mKy  B"  =  0  and  C"0  be  of  the  second  order  in  the  strain. 
Farther,  since  j?  is  to  vanish  with  the  strain,  we  must  have  A  =  0. 
We  easily  deduce: 

whence 

T,  =  -p(l-2m8,\     2'j  =  -p(l-2w«5),     ^  =  -^(1 -2wM3),...{vii), 

where         -  ;?  =  ^^  +  C^  +  2>  {(«,  -  8^Y  +  {«,  -  s^Y  +  («i  -  «a)'}. 

If  we  neglect  the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  the  strains  m  may  be 
considered  a  constant ;  further,  since  when  p  is  vanishingly  small,  $  is 
known  from  physical  considerations  to  be  vanishingly  small  even  for 
finite  stmin-differences  *j-«3,  «3  — «i,  «i-«9,  it  follows  that  6  must  at 
least  be  of  the  order  of  their  sqiiares.*  Hence  we  may  neglect  C&^ 
and  put 

'-p--Be  +  D{{8^-8,y+{8,'8,y  +  (8,-8,y} (viu). 

Boussinesq  for  pulverulent  bodies  neglects  the  squares  of  the  strains  and 
accordingly  puts  ^  =  0,  while  -p{=BO)  is  supposed  to  be  finite.  He 
thus  obtains  equations  (vii)  in  conjunction  with  ^  =  0  as  the  funda- 
mental equations  for  such  media. 

[1575.1  §  II.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  23-7)  is  entitled  :  Expressions 
genercUes  aes  forces  elastiques,  d  VirUerieur  des  corps  d^elasticite  constante^ 
soliiles  ou  pulvertUerUs,    This  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  transform- 

21—2 
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ation  of  strain  from  any  system  of  axes  to  the  axes  of  principal  stretch, 
fioussinesq  gives  results  of  the  types  : 

where  Oj,  6i,  Cy  are  the  direction-cosines  which  the  new  axis  of  x  makes 
with  the  axes  of  principal  stretch,  a,,  6,,  c,  those  of  y  and  a,,  6,,  c, 
those  of  2.  These  results  are  identical  with  those  of  Maxwell :  see  our 
Art.  1539*. 

Boussinesq  next  gives  corresponding  formulae  for  the  resolution  of 
stress,  these  are  of  the  type : 

See  our  Art.  133. 
From  (vii)  by  aid  of  these  results  he  easily  deduces  (i),  or : 

3;^  =  -p(l  -2fiw,),     T'=pma^, (ix), 

with  the  condition  «j.  +  «y  +  «,  =  0, 

as  the  general  type  of  stresses  in  pulverulent  bodies  (p.  27). 

[1576.]  §  III.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  28-37)  is  entitled:  Equations 
diffSrentielles  de  Viqailihre  d'iloMiciU  des  massifs  pulvSrulents. 
Boussinesq  here  limits  the  scope  of  his  investigation  : 

Je  m'occuperai  principalement,  dans  la  suite  de  cette  ^tude,  de 
r^quilibre  de  massifs  pesants,  tels  qu'un  monceau  de  sable,  form^  de 
tr^s-petits  grains  solides  juxtaposes  sans  coh^ion,  mais  se  coroprimant 
mutuellement  (p.  28). 

He  supposes  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  into  the  conglomera- 
tion of  such  grains  and,  pressing  round  each  grain  individually,  to 
have  no  influence  on  their  mutual  action,  i.e.  to  contribute  nothing 
to  the  value  of  p  in  equations  (ix)  above.  He  terms  the  natural 
state  (^tat  naturel)  of  the  mass  that  in  which  it  is  free  from  its  own 
weight  and  the  pressure  p  is  zero  at  each  point.  He  takes  x,  y,  z 
as  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  in  this  state,  and  u,  v,  w  for  the 
components  of  its  shift,  when  the  mass  is  supposed  to  become 
heavy,  and  accordingly  to  take  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium. 
Boussinesq  further  considers  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  pulveru- 
lent mass  not  to  be  passed,  and  confines  his  discussion  to  a 
uniplanar  distribution  of  strain. 

Suppose  the  plane  of  rcy  to  be  this  plane,  and  the  axis  of  «  to  be 
horizontal  Then,  if  gravity  make  an  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  y,  the 
body  stress  equations  reduce  to 
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(x). 


dxx       dxy  ,  /N     ' 

dxi     dpi  ^ 

where  none  of  the  stresses  are  functions  of  z. 

If  we  wish  to  investigate  the  stresses  only  we  must  have  a  third 
relation  between  :?!?,  ^  and  7i,  This  is  easily  found  from  (ix)  by  aid  of 
the  identity 


dxdy 

d\ 
dt?  "^ 

\d3? 

d^fi 

l(^ 

;^').l 

(see  our  Art  1420),  to  be 

2   ^(^) 
dxdyXpJ 

where  i>  =  — J  («*  +  ??)  J 

EA][uations  (x)  and  (xi)  are  the  uniplanar  stress-equations  for  a 
pulverulent  body. 

[1577.]  In  a  footnote,  p.  31,  Boussinesq  gives  the  interesting 
equivalent  to  (xi)  in  the  case  of  uniplanar  strain  in  an  elastic  solid. 
It  is,  if  17  be  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  : 

rt  d^xi      cPpi     d^xx        /cP       cP\  .^     ^v  .  ..V 

2^y=  ^-^  d^-'^W^dT/Y"^"'^ ("')• 

Solutions  of  (x)  and  (xii)  for  the  case  of  a  heavy  elastic  solid  are 
given  by : 

7i=-C  +  pg  r^-icsinoj,      7i  =  C-hpg  (^-ycosa). 


^  d}4> 

"'-''^d^dy' 


where  ^  is  any  function  of  a;,  y  which  satisfies  the  equation  : 

and  (7  is  an  arbitrary  constant :  see  our  Art.  1583. 

[1578.]  Pp.  32-4  of  this  section  of  the  memoir  are  occupied 
with  certaon  supplementary  formulae.  Thus  if  nn  be  the  traction  and 
ni  the  shear  across  a  plane  the  normal  to  which  makes  an  angle  p  with 
the  axis  of  x^  Boussinesq  shews  that  for  pulverulent  bodies  : 

;;;i  =  -p-i?cos2(/?-ft),  \  ,  ...v 

;2  =  i?sin203-/?o)  J ^      ^' 

where  R  (taken  positive)  and  p^  are  defined  by  : 

R  sin  2p^  =  -  xj,     /?  cos  2j9o  =  ^{T»-  j^)- 
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Th(;  formulae  (xiii)  are  easy  corollaries  £rom  those  of  Bankine  :  see 
our  Arts.  465  (6),  and  1563. 

If  7\,  T^,  T^he  the  princiiMil  tractions : 

2^1  = -;>  +  /?,     Ti  =  -p-B,     Ti  =  -j) (xiv), 

where  the  algebraically  least  traction,  T^,  coincides  with  the  direction 
which  makes  an  angle  pg  with  the  axis  of  x. 

If  x'  be  the  direction  of  lines  |)arallel  to  the  plane  of  xt/  which 
make  initially  an  angle  p  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  y'  that  of  lines  per- 
])endicular  to  x'  we  have : 

y (xv). 

when*,  li  sin  2Pq  =  -  mpa-g.^y     R  cos  2p^  =  mp  {s^  -  Sj^), 

The  piincipal  stretches  are 


»,  = 


•  =  2mp'     *'  =  ®'     '•  =  -2mp <*^'>- 

[1579.]  Pp.  34-37  deal  with  the  conditions  at  the  lx)undaries  of  a 
pulverulent  ma^s. 

At  a  free  surface  we  must  have  the  sti^ess  across  the  surface  zero,  or 
in  the  case  of  uniplanar  strain  : 

xjc  cos  y  +  xj  sin  y  =  0,     xji  cos  y  +  JJ  sin  y  =  0 (xvii), 

where  y  is  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  free  sut^ace  at  any  point  makes 
with  the  axis  of  x. 

For  a  rigid  lK)undary  as  a  sustaining  wall,  Boussinesq  considers  the 
extreme  cases  of  perfect  roughness  or  perfect  smoothness. 

For  perfect  roughness : 

w  =  0,     v  =  0  (xviii). 

For  perfect  smoothness  : 

u  cos  y  +  r  sin  y  =  0, 

and  J2  =^  i?  sin  2  (y  -  P^)  =  0, 

y  being  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  rigid  boundary  makes  with  the 
axis  of  X, 

Since  B  will  not  as  a  general  rule  be  zero,  we  may  write  these 
conditions : 

wcosy  +  vsiny  =  0,     sin  2  (y - jS©)  =  ^ (xix). 

Boussinesq  remarks  that  the  conditions  for  perfect  rougliness,  or 

W  =  0,      17  =  0, 
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suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  mass  which  in  the  'natural  state' 
(Le.  weightless  state :  see  our  Art.  1573)  were  in  contact  with  the  rigid 
boundary  remain  so  after  the  mass  assumes  the  strained  condition.  This 
cannot  in  practice  be  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Sustaining  walls,  he 
remarks,  undoubtedly  do  not  allow  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  in 
contact  with  them,  but  these  jmrticles  will  often  be  in  other  positions 
than  those  of  the  'natural  state',  u  and  v  at  such  walls  may  be 
theoretically  considei*ed  as  given,  but  they  are  in  practice  unknown 
functions  of  the  coordinates  of  position. 

Avec  les  donneos  dont  dispose  I'ingenicur,  l'6quilibro  qui  sc  produit  dans  un 
masHif,  au  moment  m6me  oh  on  le  forme  on  d^hargeant  successivement  de  la 
tcrre  sur  le  sol  ou  contre  mi  mur  do  sout^uoment,  no  poratt  done  pas  susceptible 
d'une  determination  pr<k;isc,  et  il  doit  6tro  fort  comploxe  ou  affects  d'un  grand 
nombre  d'anomalies  locales.  Mais  ce  qu'il  importe  de  connattre,  c'est  le  mode 
d'(5quilibro  d^finitif  qui  subsistora,  lorsquo  les  (letits  dbranlements  que  tout 
uia88if  dprouve  presque  k  chaque  instant  auront  fait  diB|)araitro  les  irregularity 
ct  amend  un  tassement  complet,  ou  groupd  tons  les  grains  sablonneux  de  la 
mani^re  eu  quelquc  sorte  la  moins  forcde.  Un  tol  mode  d'6quilibro,  par  le  fait 
mt^me  (lu'il  s'^taolit  do  prdfcrenco  ^  tout  autre,  doit  dtre,  de  tous  leg  modes 
compatioles  avec  les  circojietances^  celui  qui  aseure  le  mieux  la  etabilit^  int4rieure 
du  massif  en  V^cartant  le  moins  possible  de  P^at  naturel  (pp.  36-7). 

[1580.]  §  IV.  pp.  37-45  of  the  memoir  solves  the  equations  of  our 
Art.  1576  for  the  case  of  an  infinite  mass  of  pulverulent  matter  bounded 
by  a  plane  sloping  at  an  angle  la  to  the  horizon.  Boussinesq  takes  as 
plane  of  xy  any  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  bounding  plane,  and 
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as  axis  of  x  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  talus  OA  and  the 
veHical  OG.  The  magnitudes  of  the  angles  will  then  be  those  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  values  of  the  shifts  and  stresses  in 
the  plane  of  the  figure  can  now  only  be  functions  of  the  primitive 
distance  I  from  the  line  OA,    We  have 


^  =  a;  cos  a  +  y  sin  (I, 


and  equations  (x)  become : 

-jj  {jcx  cos  a  +  (7S  +  gpl)  sin  o}  =  0, 

-TjiiS  +  gpl)  coBa  +  iS ain  a]  =  0 (xx.) 

These  equations,  having  regard  to  (xvii)  which  must  be  satisfied  along 
the  bounding  surface  or  for  Z  =  0,  lead  to : 

^  cos  a  +  (xj  +  gpl)  sin  a  =  0,     (xj  +  gpl)  cos  a  +  fp  sin  a  =  0, 
or,  remembering 

(0  =  2  -  2a  and  p  =  -  ^  (:^  +  y? ), 

afler  some  reductions  to  : 

J  (xx  -  yj)  -  /?  sin  CD  =  0,     xi  +  pgl—pcoBoi  =  0 (xxi). 

Hence  by  (ix)  of  Art.  1575,  we  find : 

sino) 


**■"     *""  2m  • 


'X 


Thus,  if  <f>  and  ^  be  arbitrary  functions  of  y  and  x  respectively : 

sin  (tf  p       J  /  \i  sin  (0  -  ,  /  m 


2m 


2m 


The  properties  of  Ca^,  however,  which  can  only  be  a  function  of  l, 
and  therefore  must  satisfy  the  relation 


da-^     1 


__  ^gy 


1 


dx  cos  a       dy  sin  a' 

lead  to  the  easy  determination  of  the  forms  of  if>  and  ^.     Boussineaq 
finds : 


sin  (I) 


w  =  -2— [    x  +  cif ain a •¥{c'-^c")y +  Ci], 


smo) 


(xxii), 


v=   9  —  [-y  +  c^  cos  o  +  (c-c)a5  +  CiJ 

where  c,  c',  c",  Cj',  c^' are  five  arbitrary  constants.  Obviously  the  terms 
in  c/,  c/'  answer  to  a  displacement  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  and  those  in 
c"  to  a  rotation  of  the  mass  as  a  whole. 
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For  the  strains  and  stresses  we  deduce  the  values : 

sin  (I)                 sin  CD  .  ,      ^  ,     ...v 

«x  =  -«if  =  -2^  »      o-xy=-^(c +cO. (xxiii), 

^  =  -  ;>  (1  -  sin  (o),     JJ  =  -  j?  (1  +  sin  lo),     xi=p(c'  +  cl)  sin  lu, 

pgl 
COS  0)  —  (c'  +  cl)  sin  0) 

(xxiv). 

If  the  motion  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  be  disregarded,  Boussinesq 
(pp.  41-42)  shews  that  any  system  of  initially  parallel  straight  lines 
in  the  plane  ccy  becomes  a  system  of  concentric  and  similar  conies 
with  their  axes  parallel  to  those  of  x  and  y.  This  conic  system 
reduces  to  a  system  of  circles  when  the  straight  lines  are  parallel  to 
the  bounding  plane,  and  to  a  system  of  straight  lines  when  e  =  0. 

[1581.]  Boussinesq  now  proceeds  to  find  the  stress  across  any 
plane  from  equations  (xiii)  of  Art.  1578.  Let  the  plane  pass  through 
the  axis  of  z  and  make  an  angle  c^  with  the  vertical  (see  figure  in  Art. 
1 580),  then  its  trace  on  the  plane  of  oey  being  OP,  we  easily  find  that 
P  of  equations  (xiii)  is  given  by 

Whence  using  (xxiv)  we  have : 

tan  2)8o  =  c' +  c^. 

Take  an  auxiliary  angle  c  given  by  2)3o  =  <•>  -  2c,  or 

c' +  c^  =  tan  (cD  -  2c) (xxv). 

We  then  easily  deduce : 

pgl  cos  (cD  —  2c)  \ 


P  = 


«n  =  — 


COS  2  (ft)  -  c) 


COS  2  (ft)  -  c) 


{cos  (ft)  -  2c)  +  sin  ft)  sin  2  (c,  -  c)}. 


>-...(xxvi). 


ni=      -^ rsinft)C0s2(ci-c) 

cos  2  (ft)  -  c)  ^         ' 

Further,  since 

^  = — p  (1  -  2m8^  and  ni  =  pnur^f 
we  deduce : 

sin  ft)  sin  2  (cj  -  c) 


«!•  =  - 


^nt  = 


2m  COS  (ft) -2c)    '  /       ..V 

^  '        y (xxvu). 

sin  ft)  cos  2  (ci  -  c) 


m  cos  (ft)  *  2c) 

Equations  (xxv-xxvii)  contain  the  fundamental  results  of  Boussinesq's 
theory  for  the  elastic  equilibrium   of  pulverulent  masses.     We   see 
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IT 

at  once  that  wlieu  Cj  =  c,  or  =  c  —  ^ ,  the  value  of  s^^^O ;  that  is  to  saj 

there  is  no  stretch  (or  squeeze)  in  directions  making  an  angle  c  with 
the  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  in  directions  given  by  the  solution  of 
(xxv)  for  c.  The  ])rinci[)al  axes  of  stretch  must  bisect  the  angles  between 
these  directions  of  no  sti*etch,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  principal 
stretches  are  given  by : 

sin  01  . 

«=^±  o 7 ir\  (xxviu). 

2w  cos  (<o  -  2c)  ^  ' 

[1582.]  Boussinesq  remarks  that  the  practically  useful  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  constant  c  of  (xxv)  is  zero,  or  e  is  a 
constant  angle,  and  sums  up  for  such  cases  as  follows : 

If  two  systems  of  equidistant  parallel  straight  lines  be  drawn 
in  the  unstrained  mass,  the  one  inclined  at  an  angle  €  to  the 
vertical,  and  the  other  at  an  angle  e  to  the  horizontal, — thus 
dividing  the  transverse  section  of  the  mass  into  a  system  of  equal 
squares, — then  this  double  system  remains  after  strain  a  double 
system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  the  squares  being  converted  into 
rhombuses  having  the  same  sides  as  the  squares,  but  adjacent 
sides  rotated  relative  to  each  other  through  the  small  angle 
sin  (o/{m  cos  {ay  —  2€)j.  The  whole  strain  therefore  reduces  to  a 
slide  upon  each  other  of  parallel  slices  of  the  mass  inclined  at  an 
angle  €  to  the  vertical  (p.  45). 

[1583.]  In  a  footnote  on  p.  45  Boussinesq  deals  with  the  strain  in 
an  infinite  heavy  clastic  mass  bounded  by  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle 
(tf  to  the  horizon. 

Taking:        S  =  -;?(l -sinw),     'JJ  =  -7?(1 +sincD),  |  . 

7i  =  p  cos  (o  —  pgl  J  ^         ^' 

we  see  from  our  (xii)  that  p  must  be  of  the  form  : 

P=/i^/J (xxx). 

I  find  from  xx  =  XO-\-  2/ji«,,     yj  =  A^  +  2/ji«y, 

that  the  shifts  are  given  by* : 

*  This  is  the  case  of  an  infinite  solid  with  a  free  plane  sarfaoe.  Boassinesq's 
results  as  expressed  in  (xxix)  do  not  seem  general  enongh  to  enable  us  to  deal  with 
a  rigid  plane  boundary  as  well,  whidh  we  oan  do  in  the  case  of  results  (xxiv)  for 
a  pulverulent  mass. 


.(xxxi). 
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Whence  from  xj  =  ixotj^j  we  have,  if  v  =  (X  +  2fi)/{X  +  /x)  : 

pal     C08^  CD  —  V 
cos  (a  —  ^^- . 

p  COSCtf 

Now  Boiissinesq  equates  the  expression  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this 
result  to  tan  (o)  —  2c)  sin  (o,  and  speaks  of  this  auxiliary  angle  c  becoming 
constant  for  great  values  of  I,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  always  be 
constant,  and  that  we  must  have : 

pal  cos  to  .       ... 

»  = (xxxu), 

V 

or,  /i  =  0,   and  /j  =  (pgr  cos  <o)/v. 

The  maximum  stretch  and  squeeze  are  then  given  by : 

«  =  -  ^  {v  «  1  +  x/(,.-iy+K'tan«cD}, 

the  angles  yi  and  yj*  t^^ey  make  with  the  axis  of  x\ (xxxiu), 

being  determined  as  roots  of : 

tan  2y  =  (v  -  1)  cot  w  +  v  tan  oi 

where  the  squeeze  corresponds  to  the  value  of  y  <  ir/2. 

These  results,  a  slight  extension  of  Boussinesq's,  seem  to  me  of 
possible  application  to  geological  problems.  For  example,  supposing 
rupture  to  take  place  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  greatest  stretch, 
we  iind,  that  a  massive  slope  of  rock  at  an  angle  of  45°,  would  under 
its  own  weight  rupture  in  planes  making  an  angle  of  about  80°  to  81** 
with  the  downward  direction  of  the  slope.  The  planes  of  rupture  thus 
fall  hdow  the  internal  planes  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  This 
numerical  result  supposes  uniconstant  isotropy  to  hold  for  the  material 
of  the  rock. 

That  the  strains  and  stresses  become  infinite  with  I  is  only  to  be 
expected  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  theoretical  problem,  which  suppose  a 
heavy  mass,  infinite  in  size. 

[1584.]  §  V.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  46-53)  deals  with  the  modi- 
fications necessary  in  the  results  of  the  previous  section  when  the 
pulverulent  mass  is  bounded  by  a  sloping  wall  Let  this  wall 
slope  at  an  angle  i  to  the  vertical  (see  fig.  below),  then  the  angle 

X  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  is  given  byx  =  2  +  o— i   Boussinesq 

considers  two  cases,  namely,  when  the  wall  is  either  (i)  perfectly 
rough  or  (ii)  perfectly  smooth. 

Case  (i).  WaU  perfecUi/  rough.  In  this  case  we  take  (see  our  Art 
1579)  ti  and  v  as  given  by  equations  (xxii)  equal  to  zero,  when 

05  =  r  cos  x»     y  =  f  sin  x 
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for  all  values  of  r.     We  easily  find  that : 

c"  =  -cosec2x  =  -sec(cD-2t),  I (xxxiv). 

c'  =  -  cot  2x     =    tan  (w  —  2t)  J 

Since  c  =  0,  we  have  from  (xxv)  : 

€  =  ♦, 

or,  the  parameter  c  is  now  constant  and  the  line  OM  of  the  figure  in 
our  Art.  1580  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  supporting  wall.  Thus 
by  Art.  1582  the  strain  of  the  pulverulent  mass  consists  of  a  slide 
of  magnitude 

sin  o)/{w  cos  (cD  -  2t)} 

parallel  to  the  supporting  wall. 

Suppose  a  plane  in  the  pulverulent  mass  perpendicular  to  that  of 
xy  to  make  an  angle  <^  with  the  fixed  wall  in  the  unstrained,  and  the 
angle  <^  -  8^  in  the  strained  condition.  Then  we  easily  find  8^/sin*  <^  =  cr, 
the  slide  parallel  to  the  fixed  wall,  or 

_    sin  0)  sin' <^ 

<i^^  = 7 o-'\ (xxxv;. 

m  cos  (oi  -  2t)  ^         ' 

Boussinesq  takes  two  special  cases.  Namely,  when  S^  -  (;,  the 
change  in  angle  of  the  talus  itself,  and  when  S^  =  C  the  change  in  angle 
of  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  wall  in  the  unstrained 
condition.  In  the  former  case  ^  =  ir/2  +  (o  —  t,  and  in  the  later  ^  =  ir/4. 
Hence: 


sin  CD  cos'  (<D  —  t)  ^ 


Sin «»     • 

"  ...(xxxvi). 


mcos  ((tf  —  2t)  '  2in cos (o)  -  2t) ' 

^  ^'^^    2mco8((o-2i) 

Case  (ii).      WaM  perfectly  stnooth.     In  this  case  the  ni  of  equation 
(xxvi)  is  zero  for  c^  «=  t  j  this  loads  to  2  (t  -  c)  =  ir/2,  or  from  (xxv)  : 

c*  +  cl  =  —  cot  (<D  —  2»). 

We  have  further  to  make  the  shift  perpendicular  to  the  wall  vanish,  or 

V  cos ;(  —  M  sin  X  =  0, 
for  all  values  of  r  when 

x  =  r  cos  Xi     y  =  r  sin  X- 

This  leads  by  (xxii)  to  c  =  0,  and,  remembering  that  at  the  wall 

X'^i  =  ir/4  +  CD  2,  also  to  c"  =  0. 

Further  we  find  Ci'/cos  x  =  <a   **"i  X  =  ^o>  ^^7'     Boussinesq  takes  c^  =  0,  or 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y  through  the  strained  position  of  the  element  at 
the  origin  0.     Thus  we  have  finally  : 


and 


c  =  c"  =  c/  =  c/'  =  0,     c'  =  -  cot  («  -  2i), 


j  •••••( 


xxxvii). 


On  se  fait  une  id^e  nette  du  tassement  qui  se  produit  dans  le  cas  actuel 
d'lui  miu*  ix)li,  ayant  OAf'  pour  face  post^rieure,  en  concevant,  au  lieu  de  ce  mur 


poli,  un  mur  rugueux  OM^  incline  sur  celui-ci  do  45°,  ou  faisant  avec  Oy 

V&ngleyOMy^a+t-  -  ,  et  en  consid^rant  le  tassement,  parall^le  k  OMi,  qui  ae 

produirait  alors.    Ce  tassement,  k  une  distance  D  de  0J/|,  sera  ^al  k 

D  sin  «» Mm  cos  «-2(i-^]   v=-i)sin  «/{m  sin  (»  -  2t)}*.    Pour  amener  le 

niasnif  AOM'  k  son  ^tat  d^finitif,  il  suffira  de  concevoir  onsuite  qu'il  toume  en 
bloc  autour  de  Torigine  0,  dans  le  sens  de  Oy  vers  Ojt,  de  la  petite  quantity 

C'=8ina>  M2fncos   «-2(»-^J   !'= -sinM/{2msin(«-2t)},en  vued'annuler 

la  rotation  ^ale  et  contraire  ^prouvde  dans  ce  tassement  fictif,  d'apr^  (xxxvi), 
]>ar  la  Hgne  mat^rielle  primitivement  couch^  centre  le  mur  r^l  Om'  et  qui  ne 
re^oit  enectivement  aucune  rotation  autour  de  0  (pp.  50-1). 

This  follows  since  the  term  in  c"  in  the  first  solution  corresponds  as 
wc  have  noted  in  Art.  1580  to  a  rotation  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  of 

magnitude  -^ —  c"  [ :  see  equation  (xxii)],  or  by  (xxxiv)  to 

sin  01  /  "j  2wi  cos  M*~2fi-j)[, 

i.e.  to  the  value  of  J'  in  (xxxvi). 

'  The  angle  OOMy  is  to  be  reckoned  negative  when  substitiited  for  the  %  of  case 
(i),  for  OMy  now  falls  on  the  opposite  side  of  00  to  OM', 
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The  change  in  inclination  of  the  talus  to  the  smooth  wall  wiU  he 
given  by  the  third  formula  of  (xxxvi),  or  by : 

8inft)C082  (  0)  —  ( ♦  — T  1 1       .        .    «  /       -v 
^     «                       \        \      4//      8mQ>sm2(Q>-t)     .         .... 
4-4=  , ,   =-^ : — /        ^./...(xxxvm). 

2«»ooe(».-2(i-g)       2«sm(<o-2.)      ^ 

The  solutions  found  for  the  two  cases  of  the  rough  and  smooth 
supporting  walls  are  unique  (p.  50). 

[1585.]  §  VI.  (pp.  63-68)  is  an  interesting,  if  somewhat 
hypothetical  one.  It  is  entitled  :  Des  modes  (T^quilibre  qui  cessent 
ditre  possibles,  par  suite  des  limites  dUlasUciU  de  la  matQre 
pulv^ndente. 

Boussinesq  terms  the  elastic  limit  in  the  case  of  a  pulverulent 
solid  the  ^t  ebouleiuc,  which  we  may  render  as  the  state  of 
collapse.  He  considers  that  a  pulverulent  mass  may  withstand  a 
positive  stretch,  but  not  a  positive  traction.  Thus  from  equation 
(vii),  it  follows  that  p  must  always  be  positive  and  the  maximum 
stretch  s  <  I /2m  in  order  that  equilibrium  may  exist.  But  it  does 
not  result  from  this  that  s  =  l/2m  is  the  stretch  which  marks  the 
point  of  collapse.  A  less  stretch  than  this,  to  be  determined  by 
experiment,  may  be  sufficient.  Boussinesq  accordingly  takes  for 
the  conditions  of  non-collapse  or  stability 

p>0  and  s<-^r-^ (xxxix), 

'^  2m 

where  <^  is  an  angle  between  0  and  90°  (for  its  physical  meaning : 
see  Art.  1587)  and  s  is  the  greatest  positive  stretch. 

[1586.]  We  may,  according  to  Boussinesq,  look  at  the  con- 
dition of  stability  of  any  isotropic  elastic  solid  in  the  following 
manner  (pp.  57-9).  Suppose  Si  and  s^  the  principal  stretches  in 
the  case  of  v/niplanar  strain,  then  for  the  limit  of  elastic  stability 
we  must  have  Si  some  function  of  s^  (including  a  constant  as  such 
a  function),  or  we  may  write,  he  holds  : 

^1  —  ^2  ^^j  \^i   •  ^a/* 

Now  if  the  con*esponding  principal  tractions  be  2\,  Tj,  we  have 
7\ -  Ta  =  2^ (Si - «,)»  Ti  +  T.,  =  2(\  +  fi)(8i  +  s^),  and  therefore : 


^-^=^^/(27;:^)) <^')- 
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Now  for  the  special  case  of  a  plastic  solid  the  dilatation- 
modulus  J  (3X  +  2fi)y  or — since  resistance  to  change  of  bulk  in 
such  a  solid  is  great  as  compared  to  resistance  to  change  of 
shape — X  must  be  very  great  as  compared  with  /i.  Hence  if 
Ti  +  T2  be  not  very  great  as  compared  with  T^  — Tj,  we  have, 
expanding  hy  Maclaurin's  theorem  and  retaining  only  the  lowest 

terms : 

T,'-T,^2K^K,(T,^T.;)  (xli) 

where  K  and  Ki  are  independent  of  2\,  T^. 

If  we  retain  only  the  first  term  on  the  right,  we  have  Saint- 
Venant's  fundamental  hypothesis  for  the  state  of  plasticity :  see 
our  Arts.  247  and  260.  If  we  retain  only  the  second  term  on  the 
right,  Boussinesq's  second  condition  of  (xxxix)  that  a  pulverulent 
body  shall  not  reach  the  point  of  collapse,  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  it.     For,  since 

Z^-p(l-2ms,)a.ndp  =  --i(T,  +  T,) 

we  have  (T,  -  T^)/(Ti  +  2^)  =  -  2?yw„  or  for  stability : 

T  —T 

-y  ^y  <8iD  4>     (xlii). 

This  agrees  with  (xli),  if  we  take  £"=  0  and  Ki  =  sin  <^. 

Thus  if=0  corresponds  to  pulverulence  and  ifi  =  0  to 
plasticity. 

Here,  as  in  Arts.  1568  and  1594,  the  discussion  seems  to  trench 
on  ground  which  much  needs  accurate  physical  investigation. 
Boussinesq  cites  no  experimental  evidence,  and  the  appeal  to 
Maclaurin's  Theorem  is  far  from  convincing.  Boussinesq's  treat- 
ment of  the  elastic,  plastic  and  pulverulent  limits  may  be 
suggestive,  but  it  is  certainly  not  final. 

11587.]     We  may  look  at  condition  (xlii)  from  another  stand-point, 
^rora  (xiii)  we  easily  find  the  angle  the  stress  across  any  plane 
makes  with  the  normal  n  to  that  plane.     Let  this  angle  be  x*     Then 
it  will  be  found  that  x  i^  ^  maximum  when  : 

C082 (/?  - /?o)  =  - Rlp  =  «ini>A 

and  that  in  this  case,  > (xliii). 

sin*  X  =  sin*  ^  J 

Premising  that  <^  is  termed  the  angle  of  internal  friction^  we  may 
interpret  this  result  as  follows : 
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The  inclination  of  the  stress  across  any  plane  to  the  produced 
normal  to  that  plane  ought  for  equilibrium  to  be  possible  to  be  leas 
than,  or  at  most  equal  to,  the  internal  angle  of  friction  (p.  56). 

Equation  (xliii)  also  gives  us : 


^-^•  =  *(^2)' 


or,  we  conclude  that :  The  planes,  across  which  the  stress  makes  the 
greatest  possible  angle  with  the  production  of  the  normal,  make  with 
the  plane  submitted   to   the   maximum   pressure  an  angle   equal  to 

T^  +  ix- 

This  result  is  due  to  Rankine,  who  deduced  it,  however,  from  a 
discussion  not  involving  the  same  principles. 

[  1 588.  ]     Using  (xxviii)  and  the  second  of  (xxxix)  we  easily  find  that : 

cos'  ( w  -  2€)  >  sin*  w/sin'  <f> (xliv). 

Hence  m  the  slope  of  the  talus  must  be  less  than,  or  at  most  equal  to, 
the  angle  of  friction  tft, 

Boussinesq  gives  some  details  from  a  memoir  of  Saint-Guilhem 
(AnncUes  des  ponts  et  chauss^es,  T.  xv.  pp.  319-50.  Paris,  1858)  as  to 
the  angle  of  friction.  It  varies  from  24*"  or  26"*  for  small  i^ot  or 
mustard  seed  to  about  55°  for  very  dense  earth.  The  natural  talus,  for 
example  that  observed  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks,  etc.,  is  about  31*"  for 
fine  and  dry  sand,  from  32*"  to  33°  for  marl,  limestone  and  earth 
recently  thrown  from  the  wheelbarrow,  about  37°  for  chalky  earth, 
about  38°  for  moist  quartz  sand  and  about  45°  for  moist  gypseous  sand. 

[1589.]  The  relation  (xliv)  is  easily  shewn  to  involve  the  condition 
that  cos^  0)  >  sin'  <d  tan^  (oi  —  2c),  or,  looking  at  (xxiv)  and  (xxv),  the 
condition  that  p>0.  Thus  the  first  condition  of  (xxxix)  is  satisfied  if 
the  second  be. 

Suppose  cos  r  =  sin  cj/sin  tf^  where  r  is  an  angle  between  0  and  ir/2, 
then  we  easily  find  from  (xliv)  that 

€  >  J  (w  —  t)  and  <  J  (w  +  t). 

In  the  case  of  a  rough  revetment  wall  its  inclination  i  to  the 
vertical  is  equal  to  c :  see  our  Art.  1584.  The  limits  within  which  t, 
or  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  revetment  wall  must  lie  thus  form 
what  Boussinesq  terms  a  Maltese  cro8s,  and  for  all  values  outside  the 
arms  of  this  cross  slipping  takes  place  for  the  given  slope  of  the  talus'. 

>  Boassineaq  in  a  footnote,  p.  63,  returns  to  the  solution  for  the  elastio  solid, 
which  we  have  dealt  with  in  Art.  1583.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  principal 
stretches  can  both  be  negative,  bat  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  special  appli- 
cation of  the  solution  with  possible  boundary  conditions  in  which  this  would 
occur.     He  states  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  plane  boundary  of  such 

a  solid  to  have  a  less  slope  than  that  given  by  sinw=r-j-,  or  =)  for  a  unicon- 

stant  elastic  solid,  i.e.w<30**.    I  do  not  think  this  is  true  for  an  infinite  elastic 
solid  with  a  free  plane  surface. 
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We  easily  find  from  (xliv)  that  the  two  limiting  valuee  of  die  slope  of 
the  taluB  for  a  given  value  i  of  the  inclination  of  the  revetment  wall 
are  the  roots  of : 


s2f 


..(ilv). 


±  coseo  ^  —  sin  2« 

Boussmesq  remarks  that  in  actual  practice  this  only  gives  the  slope 
of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  talus  at  the  revetment  wall,  the  talus  itself 
generally  not  being  plane  and  having  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  any 
declivity  not  greater  than  the  angle  of  friction  0.     Thus  we  have  the 


in  the  first  of  which  u^  corresponds  to  the  upper,  and  in  the  second  u^  to 
the  lower  sign  in  (xlv). 

The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  numerical 
details  of  the  relations  between  at  and  «  for  the  cases  of  perfectly  rough 
and  perfectly  smooth  revetment  walls. 

[1590.1  I  VII.  (pp.  G8-8I)  is  entitled  :  Oatcul  de  la  presgion  eaxrcie 
Kur  lotU  element  de  swr/ace  normal  au  plan  de»  dejvrmations,  et  de  la 
poueaee  loUUe  que  mpporte  un  Trair  plan  de  Boulinemenl. 

In  this  section  Bousaineeq  first  discusses  at  some  length  (pp.  68~74) 
the  values  of  the  parameter  t  (which  characterises  the  mode  of  equili- 
brium:  see  our  Art.  1581  and  ^.  Art.  1580)  for  which  the  stresses 
—  m  and  1u  across  the  plane  given  by  c,  (see  equation  (xxvi)  of  Art. 
1581)  take  their  maximnm  and  minimum  values.  Let  ^,  be  the  angle 
the  resultant  stress  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  given  by  t, 
then: 

The  extreme  values  of  the  two  components  —  ^  7  of  the  stress, — or 
those  which  correspond  to  a  mass  with  its  tslua  at  an  angle  w  to  the 
horizon  on  the  point  of  collapse — are  given  by  the  equations  : 
sin  (ai  ■)-  3)^)  =  sin  u/sin  if>, 


tan  (*,  +  .,  +  ^)  =  tan  (^  +  ^)y  tan' (I  -  I)  , 
sin£cos£«n2j^+£i  __ 

2co>.'(j-|jco8(<-*^) 


..(xlvi). 
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The  auxiliary  angle  ^,  which  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  first  of  these 
equations,  ought  to  be  so  chosen  that  the  absolute  value  of  ^  +  2^  is  less  than 
ir/2,  if  wo  require  the  limit  when  -  nn  takes  its  least  value ;  and  it  is  to  be  taken 
between  ir/2  and  n  if  we  require  the  limit  when  -  nn  takes  its  greatest  value. 
Since  the  inclination  ^  of  the  resultant  stress  to  the  produced  normal 
to  the  elementary  plane  must  lie  between  -  w/2  and  ir/2,  its  value  is  com- 
pletely determined  by  the  second  of  the  equations  (p.  74). 

Boussinesq  points  out  that  the  limiting  equilibrium  when  —  nn  is  a 
minimum  is  that  which  has  been  studied  by  Maurice  lAvj  in  his  memoir 
of  1867-9 :  see  our  Art.  242,  while  Rankine  in  1856  (see  our  Art 
453)  had  considered  both  cases  of  limiting  equilibrium  for  c^  —  0. 

[1591.1  For  the  special  case  of  a  rough  supporting  wall  €-%, 
or  the  inclination  of  the  wall  (see  our  Art.  1584),  whence  from  (xxvi) 
we  have  at  the  wall  where  c,  =  »  : 

„«^             pal                .        _ ..       ,^^             pql 
-nn=  -^f ;rC0S(w-2»),       nl  = ^ rr  SUl  01 ; 

cos  2  (oi  - 1)       ^  '  cos  2  (<tf  —  «)  ' 

whence,  if  i^  be  the  resultant  stress  : 

tan  ^  =  sin  a>/cos  (w  -  2^),^ 

^^         pglBiiiio        [ ..(xlvu). 

cos  2  (oi—  i)  sin  ^j 

We  sec  at  once  that  the  stress  across  each  element  of  the  wall  is 
the  same  in  direction.  Taking  a  strip  of  the  wall  of  unit  horizontal 
length  and  depth  d  measured  along  its  sloping  /ace  from  the  talus,  we 
easily  find  for  the  resultant  action  F : 

P^r/?ci/i  =  f-^'j^^(^i) (xlviii). 

Jo  2  cos  2  (o)  - 1)  SID  if>i  \  /» 

and  this  acts  at  the  hydrostatic  centre  of  pressure  of  the  strip,  i.e.  at  a 
distance  ^L  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

If  i  =  0,  or  the  sustaining  wall  be  vertical : 

«     pqL*  cos  <D 

tan<^  =  tana>,     r  =  % (jdix). 

2     cos2a>  ^        ' 

In  this  last  case  we  have,  from  (xliv),  tan(ii  =  sin  ^,  whence  we  see 
that  the  angle  of  friction  between  the  wall  and  the  pulverulent  mass 
(whicJi  ought  always  to  be  greater  than  <^)  must  have  its  tangent 
greater  than  the  sine  of  the  internal  angle  of  friction  of  the  mass 
(pp.  80-1). 

Boussinesq  also  deals  with  the  corresponding  problems  for  the 
smooth  wall ;  these  having  less  practical  importance,  I  do  not 
reproduce. 

[1592.]  §  viii.  (pp.  81-95)  is  entitled :  Risolution  des  pro- 
hUmes  d'iquilibre  lea  plus  iniportants  dans   les   applications,  au 
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moyen  d^une  condition  de  stabilitd  qui  tient  lieu  des  relations 
speciales  aux  parois. 

This  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  rules  for  practi- 
cally finding  the  resultant  action  between  a  sustaining  wall  and  a 
pulverulent  mass  which  will:  (i)  just  support  the  pulverulent 
masSy  or  (ii)  which  will  give  the  greatest  possible  stability  to  the 
mass. 

Boussinesq  first  remarks  that  having  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  earthwork  is  generally  put  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  that  u  and  v,  the  shifts  from  the  "  natural  state/'  are  zero 
at  the  rough  wall:  see  our  Art  1578.  He  considers  that  the 
pulverulent  mass  is  in  reality  put  in  with  many  finite  slippings 
and  shakings,  so  that  it  finally  takes  up  a  form  of  equilibrium 
totally  different  from  that  obtained  by  using  the  conditions 
u  =  t;  =  0,  the  wall. 

Ce  mode  doit  ^tre  le  plus  favorable  possible  k  la  stability  int^rieure 
du  massif,  e'est-^-dire,  celui  pour  lequel  la  dilatation  maxima  8^  acquiert 
aux  divers  points  ses  plus  petites  valeurs  compatibles  avec  le  degr^  de 
resistance  que  le  mur  peut  opposer  :  car  le  mode  d'^uilibre  ainsi  d^fini, 
s'il  n'^tait  pas  d^jk  complltement  r^alis^  un  instant  aprds  quQ  Ton  a 
d^pos^  les  demi^res  couches  de  terre  ou  de  sable,  ne  tarderait  pas  k 
s*etablir  par  Teffet  des  petits  ^bi*anlements,  dus  k  mille  causes  diverses, 
que  le  massif  ^prouve  presque  k  tout  instant,  et  qui  permettent  aux 
grains  sabloDueux  de  se  grouper  de  la  mani&re  en  quelque  sorte  la 
moins  forc^  (p.  82). 

Excluding  the  material  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  wall  where  the  wall's  influence  produces  perhaps  local  dis- 
turbances, we  see  that  all  the  modes  of  equilibrium  realisable 
are  given,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  value  of  €  in  Art. 
1589,  by  our  equations  (xxv)-(xxviii).  The  last  equation,  how- 
ever, shews  us  that  the  principal  stretch  Si  will  be  a  minimum, 
C0  being  a  constant,  when  €  =  |a),  and  this  corresponds  to  the  most 
stable  mode  of  equilibrium,  or  that  nearest  to  the  "  natural  state  " 
for  which  Si  =  0.  This  mode  of  equilibrium  will  therefore  be  set 
up  if  the  wall  be  able  to  carry  the  corresponding  resultant  action. 

In  the  case  of  most  stable  equilibrium  the  resultant  action,  taking 
place  at  the  hydrostatic  centre  of  pressure,  is  given  by : 

p  _  pgL*  tan  <d  cos  (co  —  i)  cos  (2t  -  co)  .. 

""2  mT^  ^^' 

22—2 
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where  ^i,  the  angle  P  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  wall,  is  determined 
by: 

tan(»+-r  —  75) 

'"(**-*j-5)-t::^ ""■ 

Fort  =  0,  P  =  ^^^r— cos  CO,  and  <^  =  a) (lii). 

If  the  sustaining  wall  will  support  this  thrust  then  the  pulv^erulent 
mass  has  the  maximum  of  stability  possible. 

Boussinesq  next  turns  to  cases  in  which  the  wall  will  not  support 
this  thrust,  and  discusses  the  moment  of  the  forces  tending  to  capsize  it, 
and  the  relative  degree  of  stability  corresponding  to  these  cases  (pp. 
86-95).  He  shews  that,  when  the  sustaining  wall  is  vertical  or  t  =  0, 
then  the  pulverulent  mass  will  still  be  in  equilibrium,  if  the  wall  will 
just  withstand  a  thrust  given  by : 

p  _  pgU  cos  (I)  sin  2^ 
*  1  — 


(liii). 


2    sin  2  ((I)  +  </r) ' 
where  ^  is  the  least  root  of 

sin  ((I)  +  2i/r)  =  sin  co/sin  ^ 

The  values  of  P  and  P, ,  as  given  by  (lii)  and  (liii)  respectively,  differ 
very  considerably.  Thus  for  co  =  20°,  ^  -  45°,  we  have  /\  \P  \\  •1935 : 
•9397.  There  is  thus  a  wide  range  of  values  from  the  just  stable 
stage  to  that  of  maximum  stability  (pp.  91-2). 

[1592  6is.]  The  reader  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  the 
different  character  of  the  solutions  obtained  in  our  Art  1590  and 
again  in  our  Art.  1592.  The  solutions  of  Art.  1590  give  the 
resultant  action  of  the  pulverulent  mass  on  the  sustaining  wall, 
provided  we  rtiake  the  phys^ically  incorrect  assumption  that  w  =  v  =  0, 
at  the  wall.  The  solutions  of  Art.  1592  do  not  involve  this 
assumption  (which  in  the  case  of  a  rough  wall  leads  to  6  =  i:  see 
our  Art.  1584,  Case  (i))  but,  disregarding  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  immediate  neiglibourhood  of  the  wall  (i.e.  giving  u,  v  definite, 
but  undetermined  values  there),  give  the  resultant  actions  on  the 
wall  for  those  values  of  €  which  correspond  to  (i)  the  maximum 
stability  in  the  pulverulent  mass,  and  (ii)  the  least  resultant 
action  on  the  wall  consistent  with  equilibrium  at  all.  • 

[1593.]  §  IX.  (pp.  95-133)  is  entitled:  Sur  Viquilibre'limiie 
en  gineraX.    iJtiide  particuliere  de  V^tat  ihouleux  qui  se  produit 
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hms  un  massif  pulv&ulent,  au  vionient  oil  mi  mur  de  soMnement 
ommence  d  se  renverser.  This  section  deals  with  the  stability  of 
t  pulverulent  mass  on  the  point  of  collapse  as  a  limiting  case  of  a 
nilverulent  mass  in  motion. 

In  obtaining  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  pulverulent 
nass  Boussinesq  supposes : 

(i)    that  the  mass  remains  homogeneous  and  isotropic, 

(ii)  that  the  strains  are  produced  so  slowly  that  the  inertia 
)f  the  elements  of  the  mass  is  negligible  *, 

(iii)  that  the  stresses  in  consequence  do  not  sensibly  differ 
rom  the  maximum  elastic  stresses, 

(iv)  that  the  elastic  stretch  in  any  direction  is  proportional  to 
he  set  stretch  which  occurs  in  the  same  direction  in  a  small 
nterval  of  time  dt 

These  assumptions  lead  Boussinesq  to  equations  equivalent  to 
x)  of  our  Art.  250,  which  hold  for  either  a  plastic  or  a  pulverulent 
nass.  The  equation  (ix)  of  Art.  250  resulting  from  (iii)  of  Art. 
J47  will  not,  however,  be  the  additional  relation  peculiar  to  the 
;ase  of  a  pulverulent  mass.  Indeed  Boussinesq  criticises  the  form 
)f  that  relation  as  stated  by  Saint- Venant  and  L^vy  even  for  a 
)la.stic  mass. 

If  8i,  8^,  8^  be  the  principal  elastic  stretches  in  descending  order 
>f  magnitude,  Boussinesq,  generalising  the  results  of  Art.  1586, 
lonsiders  that  Si  —  83  takes  at  the  elastic  limit  a  definite  value  for 
Ach  value  of  the  dilation  («i  +  «a  +  «s),  and  for  each  value  of 
*i  —  5i)/(*a  —  ^j)-  Thus  he  considers  the  elastic  limit  given  by  a 
elation  of  the  form  : 


Si-83=fU'\'8i  +  83,j—jJ    (liv). 


»r,  in  the  case  of  both  plastic  and  pulverulent  masses,  for  which 
i  +  «2  +  «i  =  0,  by 


'■-"'K^J (">■ 


>  The  equations  for  the  small  elastic  vibrations  of  a  pnlveralent  mass  are  not 
[near  and  cannot  be  even  approximately  satisfied  by  sine  and  oosine  terms  involv- 
ig  the  time.  This  is  the  analytical  equivalent  of  the  effectiveness  of  sawdnst  or 
and  in  checking  somid  vibrations. 
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or,  T:  -  T.  =  2/*/(^^|) . 

fi  being  as  usual  the  slide-modulus. 

He  remarks  that  for  the  cases  treated  by  Saint-Veoant : 

(a)    torsion   of  right  circular  cylinder  (see  our  Art  255), 
5,  =  0,  j?3  =  -  «, ,  and  therefore  2\  -  T,  =  2/i/(l), 

(V)    circular   flexure   of  a  prism,  »2  =  *»  for   the   extended 
fibres, ,%  =  «!  for  the  contracted  fibres,  and  therefore 

T,-T^  =  2fif(oc\  or  =  2/a/(0)  respectively. 

Hence  Saint- Venant's  plastic  modulus  K,  which  equals  /i/!  will 
not  be  the  same  for  all  these  cases,  unless/ is  an  absolute  constant 
(p.  101). 

It  s(*eins  to  me  that  Boussinesq's  relation  (liv)  is  really  of  a 
very  arbitrary  character,  and  that  at  least  some  physical  evidence 
in  favour  of  it  ought  to  have  been  adduced. 

[1594.]  With  regard  to  the  surface-conditions,  Boussinesq 
practically  refers  to  Saint- V^enant's  treatment  (see  our  Art  254), 
and  like  Saint- Vena nt  he  also  neglects  a  possible  semi-plastic 
midzone  of  material  (p.  102) :  see  our  Art.  244. 

[1595.]  On  p.  103  Boussinesq  makes  an  important  remark  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  (Iv).  He  notes  that  for  a  pulverulent  mass,  hy 
aid  of  equation  (vii)  of  our  Art.  1574,  it  may  be  written  in  the  form  : 


3      T,-T,     ^       (T,  -  r,\ 


Now  this  equation,  if  satisfied  for  any  system  T^^  5^,,  ^,,  will  still 
be  satisfied  if  the  principal  tractions  and  therefore  the  general  system 
of  stresses  be  altered  in  any  definite  ratio.  Further  if  the  body-foroes  he 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  stresses,  equations  (x)  of  our  Art  250 
combined  with  the  body-stress  equations  shew  us  that  the  magnitudes 
of  the  velocities  u^  v,  w  will  remain  unaltered  by  this  change  of  stress. 
Boussinesq  applies  this  result  to  the  case  of  a  reservoir  of  pulverulent 
matter  with  a  small  hole  in  its  base : 

Dans  im  ^coulement  de  sable  par  un  orifice,  la  vitesse  tend  done  vers  mie 
limite  d^s  que  la  hauteur  dc  charge  devient  im  peu  grande,  et  elle  se  maintient 
d6s  lors  couHtante. 

Ainsi  s'explique  Tuniformit^  d'6coulemcnt  qu'obtenaient  les  anciens  avec 
les  sabliers  dont  ils  sc  servaient  pour  mesurer  le  temps  (p.  104). 
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[1596.]  In  the  particular  case  of  uniplanar  strain  studied  by 
Boussinesq,  yz,  zx  and  7z  are  respectively  0,  0,  and  -p,  while  to,  dujdZy 
dvjdz  are  all  zero.     Thus  equations  (x)  of  our  Art.  250  become : 

._%_  ^  yy  +  y  ^  ^jt?  (ivi). 

These  will  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  (xxii)  and  (xxiv)  of  our 
Art.  1580,  remembering  that  u  and  v  are  now  velocities.  Further 
the  solutions  of  that  article  satisfy  the  conditions,  which  are  necessary 
at  the  free  surface. 

But  in  order  that  the  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  reached  at  all 
p>oints  where  the  mass  is  commencing  to  move  we  must  have  by  (xliii): 

—  Rjp  =  sin  ^, 

or,  substituting  for  the  values  of  R  and  />,  we  have  Rankine's  relation : 

ixi^  +  (xr  -  J?)'  -  (xx  +  Jy  )*  sin^  ^  =  0 (1  vii). 

This  condition  is  again  satisfied  by  the  solutions  for  the  cases  of 
limiting  equilibrium  that  we  have  found  in  Art.  1590. 

[1597.]  The  condition  that  remains  to  be  satisfied  is  that  at 
the  wall.  Its  introduction  into  the  modem  theory  is  due  to  L^vy. 
Boussinesq  writes : 

Une  demi^re  relation,  sp6ciale  k  la  face  post^rieure  du  mur,  ne 
s'applique  qu'autant  que  les  particules  contigu(is  du  massif  sont  sur  le 
point  d'y  6prouver  des  glissements  finis,  circonstance  qui  semble  devoir 
se  produiro  d^  le  commencement  de  renversement  du  mur,  toutes  les 
fois  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  en  contradiction  avec  les  autres  ^nations  du 
probl6me.  Or  sa  realisation  exige  que  Tangle  fait  en  chaque  ix>int, 
avec  le  prolongement  de  la  normale  k  la  face  i)ost4rieure  du  mur,  par  la 
I>ouss6e  qui  lui  est  appliqu^,  vaille  pr^isement  Tangle  du  frottement 
maximum  du  mur  et  de  la  mati^re  sablonneuse  du  massif  (p.  107). 

The  solutions  (xlvi)  for  the  limits  of  stability  satisfy  as  we 
have  seen  all  but  this  last  condition.  In  order  that  they  should 
also  satisfy  this  condition,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  value 
of  ^^,  as  given  for  the  wall  (€i-a=,i)  by  the  second  equation  of 
(xlvi),  should  be  just  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  between  the 
wall  and  the  pulverulent  mass.  If  it  be,  then  the  solutions  (xlvi) 
we  have  obtained  for  limiting  equilibrium  will  still  continue  to 
give  the  stresses  when  the  mass  begpis  to  collapse  owing  to  the 
upsetting  of  the^mll  (p.  109). 

When  the  angle  of  friction  i^ufreater  than  the  above  value  of 
if>i,  then  a  wedge  of  material  adjacent  to  the  wall  retains  its 
clastic  equilibrium  at  the  instant  the  wall  begins  to  upset 
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[1598.]  Now  BousRinesq  remarks  that  in  practice  sustaining  walls 
are  generally  sufficiently  rough  to  render  a  thin  stratum  of  the 
pulverulent  mass  stationary  upon  them.  Hence  the  angle  of  friction 
between  wall  and  mass  really  reduces  to  the  angle  of  friction  of  the 
pulverulent  mass  upon  itself,  or  to  what  we  have  denoted  by  the 
angle  <f>.  The  second  equation  of  (xlvi)  then  leads,  if  <f>i-^,  to 
<f> '\- 2i  +  2\ff  =  ^ir  as  the  only  practical  solution,  or  to : 

i=lv-i4^-^ (Iviii), 

for  the  requisite  inclination  of  the  wall. 

It  will  be  found  in  this  case  that  the  value  of  the  resultant  action 
P  reduces  to  (p.  Ill): 

P  =  ^pgL*  COS  (if, +i) (lix). 

This  result  is  due  to  L^vy. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  solutions  (xlvi)  only  hold  for  a  special  type  of 
wall. 

[1599.]  Boussinesq  next  turns  to  the  case  in  which  the  wall 
has  not  the  above  inclination  and  proceeds  to  solve  this  case  by  a 
method  suggested  by  Saint- Venant  (Comptes  rendus,  T.  LXX.,  p. 
283 :  see  our  Art.  242).  It  consists  in  supposing  the  stresses  to 
differ  by  small  quantities  from  the  values  they  have  for  the  case 
in  which  (Iviii)  is  satisfied.  The  analysis  by  which  a  solution  is 
obtained  (pp.  112-124)  is  too  long  for  reproduction,  but  we  shall 
examine  it  in  a  later  modified  form  in  our  Arta  1613-6.  The 
solution  obtained  is  exact  provided  the  pulverulent  mass  instead 
of  being  supposed  uniform  be  considered  as  slightly  heterogeneous, 
its  angle  of  internal  friction  <f>  being  taken  slightly  greater  than 
^  and  varying  firotn  point  to  point  of  the  mass.  Boussinesq 
shews  that  the  divergence  of  ^'  from  ^  necessary  to  insure  the 
exactness  of  the  solution  only  exists  in  a  wedge  of  the  material 
bounded  by  the  face  of  the  wall  and  by  a  plane  through  the  in- 
tersection of  the  wall  and  talus  and  making  an  angle  Jtf  —  J^  —  -^ 
with  the  vertical  (pp.  116  and  122). 

Boussinesq  further  shews  (p.  125)  that 

1  <  sin  ^'l%\n  <f><secS, 

where  S  is  J^  —  ^<^  —  '^  —  i,  or  measures  the  divergence  of  true 
inclioation  of  wall  from  that  given  by  (Iviii).  When  the  secant  of 
the  angle  S  (which  is  really  the  angle  of  the  above-mentioned 
wedge)  is  small,  then  we  may  regard  <^'  as  equal  to  <f>  and  apply 
the  approximate  solution  (lix). 
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For  Hfnall  values  of  S  Boussinesq  finds  for  the  resultant  action  P  on 
the  wall : 

P     1^  / » ^or,  /'''     *\  cos  ^  cos  {4>  +  8)  cos  (O)  - 1) 

This  will  be  found  to  agree  for  <^  =  5^1,  8=  0  with  (Ixix). 
For  a  horizontal  talus  and  vertical  wall: 


«,^0,.^  =  0,t  =  0,S=j-|, 


and  : 


P  =  \pgL* ,         ,       1/    -  iW'^'*  sec  ^ ,  say, . . .  (Ixi). 

These  results  hold  for  all  cases  in  which  8  being  positive,  ^  the 
external  angle  of  friction  nearly  satisfies 

tan(<^  +  t+^)=J2;iiiiii 

tan«(^j-2J. 

See  our  Arts.  1590  and  1618. 

In  the  remaining  pages  of  this  section  Boussinesq  deals  with  the 
cases  in  which  the  back  of  the  wall  and  the  talus  are  no  longer  plane. 
The  results,  owing  to  their  complexity,  do  not  seem  likely  to  lend 
themselves  to  practical  applications  (pp.  127-33). 

[1600.]  In  the  present  memoir  Boussinesq  speaks  of  the 
results  (Ix)  and  (Ixi)  as  approximations  to  the  ti*ue  solutions.  In 
later  papers  he  takes  the  values  of  P  given  in  them  as  providing  a 
lower  or  an  upper  limit  to  the  value  of  P  according  as  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  wedge  (Art.  1599)  is  supposed  to  be  such  that  the 
whole  mass  is  either  more  or  less  stable  than  it  really  is.  These 
limits  can  be  reached  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  values  of  <f)  and 
<f>i  in  (Ix)  or  (Ixi) :  see  our  Arts.  1607  and  1616-8. 

[1601.]  §  X,  (pp.  134-56)  is  entitled :  £tude,  en  coordonnies 
polairea,  de  rdquilibre-limite  (par  deformations  planes)  dune 
masse  plastiqae  ou  pvlvirulente  comprim£e.  Applications  d  une 
Tnasse  annulaire,  d  un  mjossif  compris  entre  deux  plans  rigides  qui 
se  coupent.  This  section  of  the  memoir  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
supplement  to  the  memoirs  dealt  with  in  our  Arts.  245-64. 

Boussinesq  supposes  the  inertia  of  the  plastic  or  pulverulent  mass 
as  well  as  the  body-forces  to  be  negligible.     He  further  supposes  the 
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How  to  bo  uniplauar  and  a  function  only  of  the  aual  distance  r  and  the 
longitude  ^.  We  have  from  the  equations  in  the  footnote  on  our 
p.  79: 

^  +  5^5.+  ^~»^^o) 
dr      rdd>  r  *l 

^_    \^      «_         \ (Ixii). 

rr*+  ^  +  ?!!*  =  0 

dr      rd<l>       r  ) 

Now  if  -p  he  half  the  sum  and  R  half  the  difference  of  the 
principal  tractions,  and  a  the  angle  r  makes  with  the  algebraically 
letist  principal  traction,  then  we  have : 

rr  - -«—i? cos  2a,      J5  =  -2> +  ^C0s2a,1  ..    .... 

-DO  r (ixui). 

r^  =  -  /?  sin  2a  J 

Now  by  equation  (xli)  for  limiting  equilibrium 

R^K-^K^ (\xiv\ 

where  for  plasticity  K^  =  0,  and  for  pulverulence  A"  =  0  and  K^  =  sin  ^. 
By  means  of  (Ixii-lxiv)  Boussinesq  finds  : 

where  /?p  =  dR/dp 

Since  Rp  is  a  constant,  if  we  differentiate  the  first  equation  with 
regard  to  0  and  the  second  with  regaixi  to  r,  we  shall  then,  by  sub- 
tracting one  of  these  equations  from  the  other,  obtain  a  differential 
equation  involving  a  only.  If  this  be  solved  the  value  of  p  can  then 
easily  be  found  by  multiplying  the  firat  equation  of  (Ixv)  by  dr  and  the 
second  by  dOf  adding  and  integrating  after  substitution  of  the  value 
of  a. 

[1602.]  Boussinesq  treats  in  particular  the  following  sjiecial  cases  of 
plasticiti/ : 

(a)  A  belt  of  matter  bounded  by  two  coaxial,  right-circular  cylin- 
drical surfaces  subjected  to  normal  pressures  and  by  two  smooth  rigid 
planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis  (pp.  137-9).  In  this  caKC  p  and  a  are 
independent  of  0.  For  the  special  case  of  plastic  material  Bouasinesq's 
results  agree  with  Saint- Venant's :  see  our  Art.  261. 

(b)  Although  the  results  of  (a)  are  rigidly  true  only  for  the 
special  conditions  stated,  Boussinesq  considers  them  as  appix)ximately 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  like  belt  placed  upon  a  smooth  plane,  the 
interior  surface  of  the  belt  being  subjected  to  a  pressure  p^  tending  to 


....(Ixv). 
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extend  it  and  the  external  surface  aiid  the  upper  face  being  free  (p. 
140).     In  this  case  we  have  from  (ix)  of  our  Art.  261  : 

p,=  2inogp  (Ixvi). 

where  r©  is  the  radius  of  the  inner,  ri,  of  the  outer  surface. 

(c)  A  hollow  cylinder  of  which  the  base  and  exterior  surface  are 
placed  in  contact  with  rigid  smooth  surfaces,  but  of  which  the  upper 
face  is  submitted  to  a  mean  pressure  p^  and  the  interior  suiface  to  a 
pi*essure  p^  (pp.  140-2).  The  treatment  is  again  only  approximate. 
Boussinesq  argues : 

Alors  la  mati6re  sc  dilate  ^  la  fois  ou  se  contracto  k  la  foia,  ot  en  moycnne 
preHqiie  dgalement,  dans  deux  sens  rectangiilaires  nonnaux  aux  rayons  r, 
tandis  qu'elle  ^prouvo  jmr  suite,  suivant  les  rayons  r,  une  contraction  ou  une 
dilatation  moyermement  doubles.  On  a  done  presquo  ^=^  c*est-k-dire  que 
les  (Elements  plans  parall61es  aux  bases  de  Panueau  8um)ortent  des  tractions 
^  (lK)8itive8  ou  negatives)  assoz  peu  diffdrentes  de  celles  qu't^prouvent,  aux 
niOmes  i>oint8,  les  plans  m^ridicns  (p.  141). 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  true.  Assuming  its  truth, 
however,  we  have: 

-«r-.;,,  +  2A^A+log^^ (Ixvii): 

which  is  equal   to  the    value   of  ^  given  in  equation  (viii),  of   our 
Art.  261,  but  not  to  that  of  7z, 
Hence,  from  the  relation 

J  ro 

we  find:  Pz  =  Po  +  ^(l  +  ^T^^Ta  log  ^'^ (Ixviii). 

If  the  radius  r^  is  decreasing  we  must  take  the  lower  sign  (p.  141). 
For  /)«  =  0,  as  in  this  case  r^  is  increasing,  we  take  the  upper  sign, 
and  find : 


Po 


'""d^^^'^^d ^'^'^^^ 


The  results  (Ixvii)-(lxix)  were  first  given  by  Tresca;  his  proof, 
however,  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  above.  See  also  our 
Art.  262. 

(d)  The  action  of  a  circular  punch  (pp.  142-4).  Here  Boussinesq 
applies  in  Tresca's  manner,  the  above  doubtful  formulae  to  the  two 
cases  where  the  material  to  be  punched  rests  on  a  rigid  plane,  either 
(i)  with,  or  (ii)  without,  a  circular  orifice  of  the  size  of  the  punch  and 
immediately  opposite  to  its  face  in  the  plane. 
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Tresca's  discuHsion  of  the  cases  (c)  and  (d)  will  be  found  on 
pp.  784-803  of  his  memoir  of  1869:  Sur  ie poin^onnage  des  metaux... 
published  in  the  Recueil  des  savants  etrangers,  T.  xx.     Paris,  1872. 

(e)  A  general  solution  of  equations  (Ixv),  when  da/d^  =  0,  bat  not 
necessarily  dpjd^  -  0.  No  results  of  practical  importance  seem  to  flow 
from  this  assumption  (pp.  145-6). 

[1603.]  (/)  Case  of  dajdr-O  in  equations  (Ixv),  or  the  least 
principal  traction  making  the  same  angle  with  a  radius-vector  at  everj 
point  of  its  length  (pp.  145-56). 

Rp  being  a  constant,  we  have  in  this  case : 

a  +  ^  =  C+  /  ^c^ 

/  c  -  cos  2a 

(1  -  R,^)  j''^  =  C'-{c-  Rp)  log  {r*  (c  -  cos  2a)} 

where  (7,  C",  and  c  are  arbitrary  constants. 

Boussinesq  applies  results  (Ixx)  to  the  consideration  of  the  special 
case,  where  a  cylindrical  sector  of  material  is  placed  between  two 
intersecting  ngid  planes,  sufficiently  rough  to  stop  all  sliding  of  the 
particles  of  the  material  touching  them.  The  application  to  the  case 
where  the  rigid  planes  are  hinged  to  a  common  axis  and  squeeze  a 
wedge  of  plastic  material  placed  between  them  might  possibly  have 
some  practical  interest. 

[1604.]  To  the  memoir  is  appended  a  Note  Complementaire:  Sttr 
la  methode.  de  M.  Afacqttom-Rankine,  pour  le  calcuX  des  pressions  exercees 

aux  divers  points  d'un  massif  pesarU (pp.  157-173).     The  method 

dealt  with  by  Boussinesq  is  that  discussed  in  Rankine's  memoir  On  the 
Stahility  of  Loose  Earth  (see  our  Art  453),  but  as  it  does  not  start 
from  an  elastic  hypothesis,  we  have  not  considered  it  in  our  volume. 
Boussinesq  explains  and  supplements  Rankine's  investigations,  but 
remarks  of  the  hypothesis  by  which  Rankine  solves  his  fundamental 
equation : 

Peut-6tre  trouvera-t-on  un  joiu*  quelque  ordre  de  ph^nom^nes  auquel 
I'hypoth^se  considdrc^e  sera  plus  applicable,  et  qui  n5alisera  ainsi  cette  ciu-ieiise 
analogic  d'une  distribution  de  pressions  avec  le  mouvement  de  la  chaleur 
dans  une  barre  (173). 

The  memoir  concludes  with  two  notes,  the  first  of  which  deduces 
Hopkins'  theorem  for  the  value  and  direction  of  the  maximum  shear 
(see  our  Art  1368*),  while  the  second  deduces  Saint- Venant's  theorem 
for  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  maximum  slide :  see  our  Arts. 
1570*  and  4(3). 

[1G05.]  Various  papers  on  the  stability  and  thrust  of  loose 
earthwork  by  Boussinesq,  briefly  resuming,  generalising  or  simpli- 
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fying  the  results  of  the  above  memoir,  will  be  found  in  volumes 
of  the  Comptes  rendus. 

(a)  T.  Lxxvii.,  pp.  1521-5.  Paris,  1873.  An  extract  from  the 
Brussels  memoir  under  the  same  title  as  the  latter:  see  our  Arts. 
1571-99. 

(6)  Sur  lea  lois  de  la  distribution  plane  des  pressions  d  Vinterieur 
des  corps  isotropes  dans  Vetat  d^equilibre  limite.  T.  Lxxviii.,  757-9  and 
786-9.     Paris,  1874. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  Boussinesq  supposes  a  conservative 
system  of  body-forces  applied  to  a  mass  under  uniplanar  strain.  The 
fii*st  two  body-stress  equations  then  become : 

dxx     d'xi     dif>  _^  ^      dxi     dpS     ^^_a  /'v 

dx       rfy       dx       '      dx       dy      dy        ^ ' ' 

f^  being  the  potential  of  the  body-forces. 

Hence  we  find,  as  in  our  Arts.  1576-7,  for  an  elastic  body  : 

cP^     <^y?     c  d^  X       /d'       d^ 

T 


"  ^  ^5^  -  2X  ^,x  \d^  "■  d^J  <''  "■  ''^  =  ^    •(")' 


dx"      dy' 
and  for  a  pulverulent  or  plastic  mass : 

\dx'     dy'/Kxx  +  p^J        docdy  \xx -¥  ^J        ^    ^' 

The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  the 
condition  of  limiting  equilibrium  discussed  in  our  Art.  1585. 

(c)  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  discussing  the 
integration  of  equations  (i)  for  the  case  of  limiting  equilibrium. 

Boussinesq,  as  in  our  Art.  1568,  takes  7\  and  T^  for  the  principal 
tractions,  and  puts /?  =  -^(2',  +  Zj),  ^  =  i(^i-^s)»  *1^®^  ^^^  limiting 
equilibrium  q  will  be  a  function  of  p  and  generally  a  linear  one.  We 
have,  if  a  be  the  angle  the  greater  traction  T^  makes  with  the  axis  of  x: 

^  =  -.p  +  ^cos  2a,     J?=-p-5'cos2a,     ^  =  ^sin2cu 

Hence  from  (i),  ii  P=p  —  <fi: 


dx 


,...(iv). 


d(P-q)    .  ^    /     da  .  da  \      ^  >| 

s a  +  — ^— ; — ^  sm  a-  27  ( r  sin  a  +  -z-  cos  a  )  =  0, 

dy  ^\    dx  dy  / 

d(P+q)    .  d{P+q)  ^    (     da  da    .       \      ^ 

^ — ^sina+ — i— ; — ^  cos  a -27  I       ^  cosa+-r-  sm  a  )  =0 

005  ay  \     dx  dy  /        J 

Boussinesq  remarks  that  (iv)  can  be  solved  when  V  q  ia  a  constant, 
i.e.  2K:  see  our  Art.  1863,  and  2'  when  5^  =  0,  or  the  weight  of  the 
material  is  negligible  as  compared  with  the  pressures  to  which  it  is 
subjected.    In  both  these  cases  7  is  a  given  function  (very  approximately 
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linear)  of  tho  sole  variable  p  —  4^  or  P^  and  (iv)  contains  therefore 
only  the  variables  F  and  a, 

Boussinesq  now  proceeds  to  take  P  and  a  as  the  independent 
variables,  or  solves  the  equations  (iv)  for  x  and  y  in  tenns  of  P  and  a. 
In  other  words  he  finds  the  point  at  which  there  is  a  given  condition  of 
stress. 

Tho  solution  is  an  interesting  piece  of  analytical  investigation,  but 
the  results  seem  too  complicated  to  be  of  very  great  practical  service. 
They  are  used  however  in  the  investigations  of  the  following  papers  (d), 

(d)  Sur  les  viodea  iVequiliJbre  limiU  le8  plus  simples  qtts  peui  presetUer 
un  massif  sans  cohesion  fortemeni  comprimi,  T.  Lxxx.,  pp.  646-9 
and  pp.  G23-7.  Paris,  1875.  These  papers  discuss  at  considerable 
length  of  analysis  the  cases  dealt. with  in  Arts.  52-3  of  the  Brussels 
memoir.  The  processes  adopted  in  the  later  treatment  seem  very  much 
simpler  than  those  of  the  Comptes  rendus  investigation. 

[1606.]  In  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  InsHtution  of  Civil 
Engineers^  Vol.  Lxv.,  pp.  140-241  (Loudon,  1881),  will  be  found  a  paper 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  entitled  :  The  Actual  Lateral  Pressure  of  Earth- 
work^ together  with  a  discussion  and  correspondence.  The  paper  itself 
deals  with  some  sixty-five  actual  examples  of  retaining  walls  and  of  the 
pressure  of  e.arthwork.  It  points  out  the  defect  of  Hankine*s  theory  in 
supplying  accurate  data  for  practical  construction,  but  suggests  empi- 
rical rules  rather  than  an  improved  theory  as  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  tho  Correspondence  will  be  found  (pp.  209-12)  an  application  by 
Flamant  of  Boussincsq's  theory  as  [lublisbed  in  his  Essai  (see  our 
Art.  1571)  to  a  special  case  cited  by  Sir  B.  Baker.  This  is  followed  on 
pp.  212-23  by  some  discussion  by  Boussinesq  himself  of  the  case  of 
a  level  mass  of  homogeneous  material  Bup{K>rted  by  a  vertical  wall. 
He  follows  the  lines  of  his  Essai^  Articles  43-8,  see  our  Arts.  1696-1600, 
giving  as  his  equation  (15)  p.  218,  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599  for  P. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  tlien  easily  found  by  the  method  of  Article 
41  of  the  Essai  (see  our  Art.  1592).  If  h  be  the  height,  6  the  minimum 
breadth,  p  the  density  of  the  earth,  p  that  of  the  wall,  we  have' 
(p.  219):  

t-|[tan<^.-.ytan«^+g] (i), 

where  k  is  given  by  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599,  and  5^1  is  the  angle 
of  friction  of  the  earthwork  against  the  wall :  see  our  Art.  1597. 

[1607.]  Now  in  order  to  make  the  above  solution  exa^  Boussinesq 
su[>poMes  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wall  the  angle  of  interior 
friction    <f>  takes   slightly   higher  values   than   at  other  parts   of  the 

1  This  result  follows  at  once  from  Art.  1599,  if  we  take  moments  for  all  the 
forces  acting  on  the  wall  round  the  axis  about  which  it  woidd  rotate  if  it  capsized  as 
a  whole. 
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pulverulent  mass,  at  which  it  is  constant,  and  he  denotes  these  values 
by  if>  :  see  our  Art.  1599.  It  is  shewn  that  the  maximum  value  of  <^' 
is  given  by  the  formula  (p.  221  :  see  our  Art.  1616) : 

sin*  <l>  =  sin*  <^  +  (1  -  sin  ifjif  tan*  <l>i (ii). 

Boussinesq  further  considers  that  his  equations  in  the  actual  case 
slightly  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  interior  friction  and  so  lead  to  a 
slightly  too  small  value  of  b. 

To  be  quite  safe  and  to  obtaiu  a  limit  of  b  too  high,  values  might  be  given 
to  <f}  and  to  ^j,  slightly  less  than  the  true  ones,  by  calculating  these  lesser 
values  as  if  the  maximum  of  the  variable  angle  of  interior  friction  0',  supposed 
by  the  formulae,  were  just  equal  to  the  true  value  of  the  angle  of  friction  of 
the  earthwork  in  question  ;  for  in  that  case  the  latter  would  bo  more  stable 
than  the  theory  supposed  (p.  221). 

After  some  discussion  as  to  how  this  may  be  done,  Boussinesq 
considers  that  a  higher  limit  will  be  found  for  b  by  taking 

.     ,       .     ,      sin  <^'  +  >/8  +  sin* 4>'   ,     , ,  ..... 

sin  <^^  sin  ^- ■^ J —  sm<^ (m). 

Here  <^'  is  to  be  put  equal  to  the  known  interior  angle  of  friction,  and 
then  the  values  of  <^  and  ^  substituted  in  the  value  of  k  and  in  (i). 

For  the  particular  example,  p'/p  =  1  and  <^  =  45**,  Boussinesq  finds,  on 
his  earlier  hypothesis : 

(<^  =  45',  «^,  =  45')         A/6  =  6-69; 

on  Rankine's  hy}>othesis  of  a  smooth  wall : 

(<^  =  45',  ^-0)         A/6  =  4-18; 

on  his  modified  hypothesis,  using  (iii) : 

(<^'  =  45"  and  <^  =  «^  =  39M9'  by  (iii))     A/6  =  5-79. 

According  to  Boussinesq  therefore  we  must  have  : 

b  between  g.g^  and  ^ -^ , 

and  he  says  we  may  take  it  equal  to  1/6.  Sir  B.  Baker's  rule  as  a  result 
of  his  experience  was  to  take  6  =  A/3  (p.  184),  or  almost  double  the  value 
given  by  Boussinesq's  theory,  supposing  no  factor  of  safety  to  be  used  in 
the  latter.  Boussinesq  still  further  modifies  this  superior  limit  in  a 
late  paper :  see  our  Art.  1618. 

It  does  not  seem  to  mo  that  Bonssinesq's  modified  hyix>the8is  is 
entirely  satisfactory  from  the  theoretical  standpoint;  it  involves  a 
number  of  disputable  points:   see  Proceedings,  pp.  221-3. 

[1608.]  Note  9ur  la  determination  de  Vejyaiasewr  minimum  que  doit 
avoir   u/n   mur  vertical,  d^une  Iiauteur  et  d*uve  densite  doiinees,  pour 
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contenir  un  massif  terreiLXy  sans  cohesiatif  dont  la  surface  superieure  eA 
horizontale.  Annates  des  ponts  et  chaussees^  T.  iii.  pp.  625—43.  Ptois, 
1882.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  and  clearest  account  Boussineflq  had 
yet  puV)lished  of  the  application  of  his  method  of  treating  earthwork  to 
the  special  problem  of  a  uniform  vertical  wall  supporting  a  palverolent 
mass  with  a  horizontal  surface.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  slight 
expansion  of  the  )>aper  contnbuted  to  the  InstittUion  of  Civil  Engineers 
(see  our  Art.  1606),  and  it  practically  gives  a  complete  treatment  of  tins 
case  independently  of  the  results  reached  in  the  Essai  (see  our  Art 
1599).  The  same  objections  may  of  course  be  raised  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  <f>  is  determined.  We  shall  pass  this  memoir  bj,  however,  as 
Boussinesq  did  not  give  his  final  and  complete  treatment  till  1884. 

[1609.]  Note  on  Mr  G,  H.  Darwin's  Paper  'On  the  Horizontal 
Thrust  of  a  Mass  of  Sand,*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  (^ 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  Lxxii.  pp.  262-71.  London,  1883.  Boussinesq 
considei-s  that  the  value,  35**,  adopted  by  Darwin  does  not  represent 
the  angle  <f>  of  interior  friction  of  sand,  but  concludes  partly  from 
experimental,  partly  from  theoretical  considemtions,  that  it  should  be 
taken  as  40** '5.  With  this  value  of  <^  Boussinesq  shews  that  the  results 
of  Darwin's  Experiments,  Series  i. — iv.,  are  fairly  in  accord  with  the 
theory  developed  in  our  Arts.  1599  and  1607. 

Boussinesq  next  turns  (pp.  266-7)  to  Darwin's  Experiments,  Series 
VI.,  where  the  talus  had  a  slope  equal  to  35*"  or  to  the  angle  of  friction  at 
the  surface.  In  this  case  Boussinesq  refers  to  pp.  125-6  of  his  Essai 
for  the  expression  for  the  thrust  on  the  wall  :  see  our  Art.  1599.  The 
value  there  given,  however,  is  only  an  inferior  limit.  Boussinesq  now 
develops  the  theory  of  the  Essai  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  a 
superior  limit.  He  considers  that  this  can  be  obtained  by  giving  <^  a 
value  derived  from 

sin  <^/cos  8  =  sin  <f>\ 

4/  l)eing  the  interior  angle  of  friction  (=  40** '5  for  sand)  and  8  the  angle 
defined  in  our  Art  1599.  The  assumption  is  defended  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  for  the  value  of  <^  in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  talus  :  see 
our  Art.  1607. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  Boussinesq's  discussion  of 
Darwin's  experiments  in  the  case  of  Series  vi.  can  be  looked  upon  as  on 
the  whole  favourable  to  Boussinesq's  theory,  and  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  concluding  remarks  of  the  author : 

Mr  Q.  H.  Darwin's  valuable  observations  appear  to  confirm  as  fulljr  as 
possible  the  Author's  formulas  for  the  thrust  of  a  jjulverulent  mass  in  limiting 
equilibrium.  These  formulas  are  due  to  Rankine's  Drinciples,  simply  develoiied 
and  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  element  of  slip  of  the  mass  against  the 
wall  sustaining  it,  and  constituting  in  this  form  the  rational  and  corrected 
exi^ression  of  principles  due  to  Coulomb  himself.  Coulomb's  theory,  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  justifiable  to  apply  bis  fundamental  hypothesis  of  a  plane 
niptm^  of  the  mass,  gives  identically  the  same  results  as  Kankine's  formulas 
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as  has  been  shewn  hy  M.  Maurice  L^y.     It  will  then  be  foimd  that  these 

instances are  just  those  in  which  the  author's  formulas  merge  into  those 

of  Rankine,  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  all  that  may  now  be  retained  of  the 
old  theory  of  Coulomb  (p.  270). 

The  contents  of  this  ^ote  by  Boupsinesq  on  Darwin's  experiments 
appear  also  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Annalea  dea  ponts  et  chatMsees, 
T.  VI.,  2*  Semestre,  pp.  494-510.     Paris,  1883. 

[1610.]  Resume  (Ta/rticles  pvhliea  pcvr  la  Societe  dea  ingenieura  civila 
de  Londrea  aur  la  paitaaSe  dea  terrea.  Annalea  dea  ponta  et  chafiaaiea, 
Memoirea,  T.  vi.,  2*  Seme^re,  1883,  pp.  477-532.  Paris,  1883.  This 
paper  is  by  Flamant.  Tt  considers  matter  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, i.e.  the  memoir  of  Darwin  with  the  notes  of  Boussinesq,  Gaudard 
and  others. 

Boussinesq  gives,  pp.  510-24,  an  Addition  relative  atix  experiences  de 
M,  Gohin,  This  has  reference  to  a  long  paper  by  Gobin  on  pp.  98-231 
of  the  same  volume  of  the  Annalea,  The  theoretical  basis  of  Gobin's 
investigations  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  His  hypotheses  are  brieOy 
resumed  by  Boussinesq  on  p.  511.  The  experimental  part  of  Gobin's 
memoir  occupies  pp.  184-212,  and  Boussinesq  in  his  paper  compares 
Gobin's  results  with  his  own  theory  : 

En  r^um^,  les  experiences  de  M.  Gobin  s'accordent  parfaitement  avec 
celles  de  M.  G.  Darwin,  pour  confirmer  la  th^rie  de  I'^uilibre-limite  des  terres 
expoe^  au  §  ix.  de  mon  Eaaai  public  en  1876  (p.  524). 

See  our  Art.  1609. 

[1611.]  Forrtiulea  aiinplea  et  tr^a  approcheea  de  la  pouaaee  dea  terrea^ 
pour  lea  heaoina  de  la  pratique.  Comptea  rendua,  T.  xcix.,  pp.  1151-3. 
Paris,  1884.     In  this  paper  Flamant,  after  pointing  out  that  Boussinesq 

a  dtabli  la  parfaite  concordance  avec  les  faits  d'exp^riences,  constats 
surtout  en  Angleterre  par  M.  Dar¥rin  et  en  France  par  M.  Gobin,  de  sa 
th^rie  de  F^uilibre  des  massifs  pulv^rulents  ou  sans  coh^on  (p.  1151), 

remarks  that  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  preparing  tables  of  the  thrust 
for  the  cases  most  commonly  occurring  in  practice,  where  the  mass 
adheres  to  the  wall  {i,e,  ^  =  <^).  In  the  course  of  his  calculations, 
however,  he  discovered  that  for  a  horizontal  talus  and  vertical  wall, 
the  vertical  component  of  the  thrust,  or  with  the  notation  of  our 
Art.  1599, 

*tan<^^^\ 
is  almost  a  constant  for  values  of  <^  from  20*"  to  33°,  and  then 

=  16??-^' 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  23 


[1811 

And  that  for  values  of  ^  from  33°  to  45°,  it  diminiBbes  so  bIowI^  u  to 
be  equal  to 

For  thti  more  general  case  of  a  wall  of  height  h(=L  cob  t)  with  u 
internal  alope  of  t  to  the  vertical  and  of  a  talus  sloping  at  w  to  the 
horizontal,  there  still  exists  a  direction  in  which  the  component  of  the 
thrust  is  sensibly  equal  to 


but  this  direction  varies  with  ^  and  makes  very  approximately  an  angle 


^     2      4U0°        /' 


with  the  back  of  the  wall  for  all  values  of  ip  (measured  in  degrees) 
between  20°  and  45°,  of  t  less  than  20°  and  of  w  less  than  ijt-i.  Withm 
these  limits  this  component  does  not  differ  from  the  above  oonstant  value 
by  1/10  of  its  value. 

For  i>  15°,  Flamant  says  that  a  closer  approximation  to  the  an^e 
V  will  be  found  from 


=;^i(^-o- 


Since  the  resultant  thrust  acts  at  a  third  of  the  depth  of  the  wall 
from  its  base  and  makes  as  a  nile  the  angle  of  friction  ^  =  0,  with  the 
normal  to  the  wall  it  is  possible  by  the  simplest  graphical  constructioti 
to  obtain  from  the  above  known  component  the  resultant  thrust. 


[1612.]     In  the  CompteS  rendus,  T.  xcviii.  (Paris,  1884),  will 
be  found  the  following  memoirs  by  Boussinesq : 

(a)     Sur  la  poussde  d'une  masse  de  sable,  d  surface  sup«- 
rieure  liorizontale,  contre  une  paroi  verticale  o»  inclin^,  pp.  667-70. 
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(6)  Sur  la  pmsaie  d'une  masae  de  aahie,  d  surface  aap^- 
rieure  horizontale,  cotitre  une  paroi  verticale  dans  fe  vmaiTiage  de 
laquelle  son  angle  de  frottemeni  int^rieur  est  suppose  croitre 
ligirement  tapria  une  certaine  lot,  pp.  720-3. 

(c)  Galcul  approche  de  la  poiisB4e  et  de  la  surface  de 
rupture,  dans  un  terre-pleia  horizontal  homoghne,  conteau  par  an 
mur  vertical,  pp.  790-3. 

These  papers  put  in  an  easy  form  the  approximate  integration 
of  the  ditferentia)  equations  for  a  pulverulent  mass  supported  by 
a  vertical  wall  and  having  a  horizontal  talus.  They  give  Boussi- 
nesq's  theory  iu  its  6nal  form.  The  method  of  int^ration  had 
been  suggested  by  Saint- Venant  in  a  report  on  Levy's  memoir 
(se«  our  Art.  242)  and  had  been  first  carried  out  by  Boussineaq 
for  a  more  general  caee  in  a  rather  complicated  manner  in  his 
Easai:  see  our  Art.  1599.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  results 
of  the  iotegratioD  as  given  in  the  memoirs  discussed  in  our  Arts. 
1606-U. 

We  propose  here  to  consider  Boussinesq's  method  of  iutegra- 
tioQ  at  slightly  greater  length  for  this  special  case. 

[1613.1  Let  the  rear-side  of  the  wall  make  an  angle  t  with  tlie 
vertical ;  let  the  origin  O  be  taken  at  the  iaterseotion  of  this  face  widi 
the  talus,  0;/  being  the  horizonutl  line  perpendicular  to  the  trace  of  the 


taluH  on  this  fiice,  and  Ox  being  vertical.     Let  <ft  be  the  int«rior  angle 
of  friction,  and  let 

(^=  (1  -  sin  0)/(l  +  sin  +)  =  tan'  (i.-S"  -  J^). 
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Now  if  the  wall  be   about  to  oolla|>8e  and   the   pulverulent  miss 
accordingly  in    its   limiting   condition  of  equilibrium  (rstai  ebouUux) 

Bin*  <^  =  ^     /-  '  -x«       W' 


we  have : 


at  every  point :  see  our  Art.  1 596.  Hence  the  equations  to  be  solved 
become,  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  mass : 

dxx     dxi  ^     dxi     dfi      -^  ^ 

dx       dy     ^^       '     dx      dy         'I  (i). 

(2?  -  a^H)  {n  -  a*^)  =  (1  +  a*)*S*J 

Now  at  the  free  surface  xx  =  xi  =  0^  and  therefore  by  the  third 
equation  of  (i) :  J?  -  0.  At  the  wall,  where  we  may  suppose  a  thin  coating 
of  the  pulverulent  mass  to  adhere,  we  must  have  the  ratio  of  the 
tangential  component  of  the  reaction  to  the  normal  component  equal  to 
tan  if>.  If  no  coating  of  the  mass  adheres  to  the  wall  this  ratio  most 
equal  tan  <^i,  the  angle  of  friction  between  the  wall  and  the  mass. 

Now  the  following  is  a  solution  of  (i) : 

7x  =  -gpXy     ^  =  0,     p»  =  -gpa*x (ii). 

This  satisfies  the  surface-condition  at  the  talus,  but  not  that  at  the  wall 
except  for  special  values  of  ^  or  i.  For  example  if  i  =  0,  we  must 
have  ^  =  0,  or  the  wall  perfectly  smooth.  Herein  lies  the  inconsistency 
of  Rankine  and  Levy's  solution  for  the  stability  of  pulverulent  masses : 
see  our  Arts.  1696-8. 

Now  Boussinesq  introduces  into  the  values  of  the  stresses  as  given 
by  (ii),  additional  small  terms  with  a  view  of  making  them  exact 
Thu3  let 

^  ^-9P  (•»  +  0>     'y  =  i/f^y     pS  ^  -gp  (o*a?  +  r) (iii), 

whei-e  ty  8  and  r  are  functions  of  x  and  y  to  be  determined.  The  first 
two  equations  of  (i)  shew  us  that  r,  «,  t  ara  the  three  diflTerentials  of  a 
single  function  w  with  regard  to  cfe*,  dxdy^  dt^  respectively.  The  List 
equation  of  (i)  leads  to 

,^           (l-ha')V 
r-aH^.^  — <— _ (iv). 

[1614.]  Boussinesq  now  (p.  669)  enters  upon  an  investigation  with 
a  view  to  shewing  that  the  right-hand  side  of  (iv)  may  be  put  zero.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  follows  at  once  if  we  neglect  the  squares  of  r, 
«,  and  ty  and  consider  t  and  r  small  as  compared  with  x.  The  only 
difficulty  which  arises  occurs  when  x  is  itself  small,  and  I  do  not  clearly 
follow  Boussinesq's  reasoning  as  to  this  point.  Aaauming  it  to  be 
correct  we  have : 

r-aH  =  0. 
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Hence 

r  =  a'{/"+A"),     *  =  -«(/"-/,").    l  =  (/"+/i") (V), 

where y*  and  /i  are  arbitrary  functions  o(  y  —  ax  and  y  +  cuc  respectively. 

Now  r  =  8  =  t  =  0  when  x-0  and  y  >  0,  hence  /"  and  /j"  =  0  for  all 
positive  values  of  their  variables  y  +  ax.  This  includes  all  possible  values 
of  these  variables  in  the  pulverulent  mass,  if  tan  « is  >a.  If  on  the  other 
hand  tan  t  is  <a,  or  i  <45°- 1^,  there  will  be  a  wedge  comprised  between 
the  rear-side  of  the  wall  and  the  line  y  =  ax  where,  although  y*/'  is  still 
zero,  /"  will  exist  because  its  variable  y  —  oo;  is  negative. 

The  more  usual  case  is  that  in  which  i  is  <  45**  -  ^<f>.  In  this  case  r, 
s  and  t  will  be  zero  all  over  the  plane  y  =  oo;,  and  we  can  take  as  the 
solution  for  all  points  in  the  wedge  IDA  (see  figure  Art.  1613)  between 
the  planes  t  and  tan~^  a 

r-^aV",    s  =  -a/;     t=/" (vi), 

provided  these  do  not  give  values  of  r,  «,  t  comparable  with  that  of  x. 
They  hold  with  decreasing  exactness  as  we  pass  from  the  plane  y^aac 
where  r  =  8  =  t  -0  towards  the  face  of  the  wall  (p.  670). 

[1615.]  Boussinesq  remarks  (pp.  720-1)  that  of  the  two  *  surfaces 
of  rupture '  through  the  bottom  /  of  the  wall  one  must  lie  in  the  solid 
angle  between  the  planes  i  and  tan~^  a  (for  i  <  45'  —  \fl>)',  for  otherwise, 
if  they  both  passed  out  of  this  angle,  they  would  in  the  upper 
portion,  where  r  =  «  =  <  =  0,  become  as  in  Rankine's  theory  directions 
parallel  to  the  planes  y  =  ±  ax,  but  these  meet  without  entering  the 
above  solid  angle  wherein  /  lies.  Accordingly  Boussinesq  considers  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  rupture-surfaces  takes  the  line  of 
the  wall.  The  pulverulent  mass  will  then  be  on  the  point  of  slipping 
at  the  wall,  and  if  the  angle  of  friction  between  wall  and  mass  be  taken 
-  <^,  we  shall  have  a  condition  to  determine  the  arbitrary  function 
/"  (y  -  ax).  All  the  equations  will  then  be  fully  satisfied  except  (iv), 
which  we  have  supposed  to  reduce  to  r-aH  =  0.  In  its  uure<luced 
form  (iv)  is  not  satisfied  by  a  homogeneous  mass  in  the  region  10 A, 
(see  the  figure.  Art.  1613).  Boussinesq  now  points  out  that  this  is  the 
only  equation  which  involves  ^  and  he  suggests  that  <f>  be  given  a 
variable  value  ff>  in  this  region.  This  value  ^'  will  be  supposed  to  differ 
from  ^  more  and  more  as  we  pass  from  the  plane  OA  and  approach  the 
wall,  being  taken  to  satisfy  (iv),  or  what  is  the  same  thing  the  equation 
(c)  of  Art.  1613,  which  may  then  be  written  : 

(^  +  J?)*  sin*  <^' =  (^  -  ^)*  +  4S* (vii). 

The  values  of  the  stresses  given  by  (iii)  and  (vi)  will  then  be  exact  for 
material  homogeneous  in  yOA  and  heterogeneous  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  (vii)  in  AOI. 

Let  p  be  the  acute  angle,  reckoned  positive  on  the  side  of  y  positive, 
which  the  plane  subjected  to  the  least  pressure  makes  with  the  vertical 
measured  upwards,  then  by  our  Art.  1578  : 

tan  2p  -  2i?/(jS?  -  ^). 


I 
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It  follows  from  (vii)  by  using  (vi)  and  the  value  of  a'  that : 

sin  <^'  cos  2/3  =  sin  ^, 

^'  is  thus  always  greater  than  <^. 

Boussinesq  then  shews  (p.  721)  that  the  surface  of  rupture  which 
starts  from  the  base  of  the  wall  will  have  its  several  elements  inclined 
to  the  vertical  at  an  angle  a  given  by 

He  further  demonstrates  that  the  surface  of  rupture  through  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  when  it  ceases  at  the  plane  y  =  oa;  to  be  plane  (it. 
parallel  to  ^  +  oo?  =  0)  becomes  concave  to  the  upward  verticfd  through 
the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

[1616.]  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  confines  itself  to  the  case  of 
t  -  0.  In  this  case  when  ^  =  0,  we  must  have,  ^  being  angle  of  friction 
between  wall  and  pulverulent  mass : 

tan  ^1  =  -  xiia , 

-  -/7{<»  («+/")}.  by  (iii)  and  (vi). 
Whence  we  find 

-^    ^        '     a  +  cot^' 

or,  /    iy-ascS--^ -— t^  . 

-^    v^         /    a  +  cot<^ 

The  normal  pressure  on  the  wall  is  now  easily  determined  to  be : 

^'^^i^^-'^^ (^•)' 

Sup])osing  y\x  =  tan  B^  we  find  by  substituting  the  values  of  the 
stresses  in  (vii)  when  tan  0  <a: 

^^^^-^^^^^^^^(cot<^^tan<?)     -^ W- 

Thus  ^  increases  as  h  diminishes,  or  takes  its  greatest  value  O  at 
the  wall,  or  remembering  the  value  of  a : 

sin*  O  =  sin*  <^  +  (1  —  sin  <^)*  tan"  ^,^ 

,      ,       Vsin^^-sin^  > (^)- 

whence,  tan  6,  = ^ ; — ; — - 

1  —sini^  j 

Boussinesq  shews  that  for  a  given  value  of  x  the  least  value  of  the 


a« 


normal  pressure  in  (viii),  or  of  = ,  is  to  be  found  for  a  value 

1  +  A  tan  <^ 

of  sin  <^  lying  between  sin  *  and  sin'O  (pp.  722-3). 
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He  finishes  the  second  section  of  the  memoir  by  deducing  certain 
results  for  the  curved  part  of  the  surface  of  rupture  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  circular  arc. 

[1617.]     In  the  third  section  (p.  790)  Boussinesq  points  out  how 

the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  limit  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  a 

second  bounding  wall  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.    In  this  case  the  function 

fx'  (y  +  ax)  must  be  retained,  and  the  results  for  the  special  case  of  two 

vertical  and  parallel  walls  are  given  without  analysis. 

[1618.]  In  the  fourth  section  of  the  memoir,  Boussinesq  shews 
how  the  above  formulae, — obtained  for  the  case  of  a  mass  for  which 
the  interior  angle  of  friction  (f>'  increases  slightly  towards  the  wall 
from  the  value  (f>  to  ^, — may  be  applied  in  practice  to  obtain  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation  the  thrust  of  a  homogeneous 
mass  with  a  constant  angle  of  friction. 

In  the  first  place  Boussinesq  points  out  that  the  normal 
component  of  the  thrust  on  the  wall,  upon  which  the  overturning 
effect  really  depends,  will  be  decreased  if  the  angle  of  internal 
friction  is  increased  and  vice  versa. 

II  suffit  done  d'imaginer  deux  massifs  h^t^rog^nes  constitu^ 
conform^ment  k  la  formule  (x),  dans  Tun  desquels  tf/  et  ^  soient 
eganx  ou  un  peu  sup^rieura  k  Tangle  de  frottement  du  massif  homog^ne 
donn^,  tandis  qu'ils  lui  seront  un  peu  inf^rieurs  dans  Tautre,  pour  que 
le  moment  de  la  pouss^  soit  moindre,  dans  le  pi*emier,  et  plus  grand, 
dans  le  second,  qu'il  n'est  dans  le  massif  propose  (p.  791). 

We  thus  obtain  inferior  and  superior  limits  ki  and  k^  of  k  in 
(ix),  and  the  mean  of  them  if  the  limits  be  taken  sufficiently  near 
will  constitute  a  close  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  we  want  as  high  an  inferior  limit  ^^  of  A;  as  possible,  then,  since 
k  increanes  when  <^  or  <^,  decreases,  the  first  of  the  heterogeneous 
masses  should  be  obtained  by  making  <^  and  ^  as  small  as  possible, 
consistent  with  their  being  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  real  value  of  the 
angle  of  internal  friction  of  the  real  mass,  or  by  making  them  both 
equal  to  <^.     We  then  find  (see  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599) : 

_  tan  (45°  -  ^<^)  sin  (45'- I  <^)  cos  ^ 
^ cos(f<^-45")  ^'^^• 

On  the  other  hand  for  the  superior  limit  A;,,  we  must  make  the 
interior  angle  of  friction  <f>  of  the  second  heterogeneous  mass  less  than 
the  true  <^,  and  this  will  be  done  by  putting  the  maximum  value  of  <f>\ 
i.e.  ^,  equal  to  the  true  <^,  and  therefore  ^'  will  be  less  than  this  real 
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value  (f>  at  other  |>oint8.  Accordingly  we  make  the  value  of  k,  as  given 
by  (ix)  with  tan  ^  substituted  from  (xi),  the  least  possible  for  variationB 
in  <^.  Afterwards  the  maximum  O  must  be  repUoed  by  the  angle  of 
interior  friction  <^.  Thus  to  obtain  k^  we  seek  the  minimum  value  of  k 
as  given  by  :  

1      l+sin<f>         / 1  +  sin  <A  Vsin*  O  —  sin*  ^  ,  .... 

,  =  T ^+  A/  1 :— i 1 .         (xiu). 

k      l-sin<^     Vl-8in<^        1-sin^  ^      ' 

Boussinosq  (p.  792)  finds  that  -7  in  (xiii)  is  a  maximum  for 

2  J2  tan  O 
tan  <^  = -7=^=:^^Z^-      (xiv). 

N/9+tan'(45'  -  ^^)  ^ 

The  solution  of  (xiv)  for  <^,  Boussinesq  says,  is  very  nearly 

*.      /^     o'v  2V2tan* 

tan  (6+  2  )  =    , ""    = —     (xv). 

^  v/9  +  tan«  (45^  -  j*)  ^ 

After  some  reductions  we  have  from  (xiii)  and  (xiv)  : 

A-2  =  i  tan»  (45**  -  J(^)  {3  +  tan*  (45**  -  i<^)}  (xvi), 

where  <^  is  to  be  given  its  value  as  obtained  from  (xiv),  or  approximately 
from  (xv),  4>  being  put  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  homogeneous 
mass.     The  true  normal  thrust  will  then  be 

i{^-^^)9px (xvii). 

The  calculation  of  the  sujierior  limit  of  k  is  thus  clearly  a  com- 
plicated matter,  and  the  real  accuracy  of  Boussinesq's  theory  will  depend 
upon  the  closeness  to  each  other  of  ki  and  kf, 

Boussinesq  concludes  by  stating  that  the  numbers  obtained  from 
these  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  experiments  of  Darwin  and 
Gk)bin  :  see  our  Arts.  1609-10. 

[1619.]  On  pp.  850-2  of  the  Comptes  rendiis,  T.  xcviii. 
(Paris,  1884),  will  be  found  a  notice  by  Saint-Venant  of  Bous- 
sinesq's  theory  of  the  thrust  of  loose  earth.  After  shewing  how 
Boussinesq's  investigation  improves  on  those  of  Rankine  and  Levy, 
and  pointing  out  how  much  closer  it  agrees  with  experiment, 
Saint-Venant  concludes: 

Les  nouvelles  rechei^ches  de  M.  Boussinesq  rendent  H  Tart  des 
constructions,  ou  les  Economies  possibles  et  sans  danger  ont  tant 
d'importance,  un  service  r6e\,  et  on  pent  les  regarder  com  me  foumissant 
aux  ing^nieurs  des  moyens  de  calcul  qui  r^pondront,  pour  bien  longtemps, 
h  ce  qui  ^tait  d^sir^  dans  la  question  6nonc^  (p.  852). 

[1 620.]  Sur  le  prindpe  du  prisme  de  plus  grande  paussee,  pose 
par  Coulomb  dans  la  thdorie  de  Viquilibre'limite  des  terres.     Comp- 
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tea  reiidm,  T.  xcviii.,  pp.  901-4.  Paris,  1884.  In  this  memoir ' 
Boussinesq  deduces  from  his  theory  of  the  limiting  equilibrium  of 
pulverulent  matter — 

...la  propri6t6  suivante  de  niaximura,  qui  est  comme  I'expression 
dcvelopp^e  du  principe  dii  prisma  de  plus  grande  pouss^e^  ^mis  ct  si 
ingeDieusement  utilise  par  Coulomb  en  1773  (SavanU  etrangera,  T.  vii., 
Essai  8wr  une  Application  des  regies  de  Maximis  et  Minimis  d  quelquea 
Problemes  de  atatique^  pp.  343-82  :  see  p.  359)  :  la  pouss^e  exerc^  effec- 
tivement  sur  la  paroi  mobile  continuerait  a  s'y  exercer  si  le  massif 
pulverulent  se  terminait  h  la  snr&ce  de  rupture  la  plus  6loign4e  de  la 
paroi,  toute  la  masse  sous-jncente  devenant  solide,  et  elle  est  la  plus 
forte  des  pouss^es  qui  ont  lieu,  k  I'^tat  d'^uilibre-limite,  quand  le 
massif  se  trouve  limits  ainsi  par  uue  surface  rugueuse  quelconque  allant 
du  has  de  la  paroi  mobile  k  la  surface  libre  (p.  901). 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  surface  of  rupture,  and  to 
try  all  possible  surfaces  would  be  a  more  complicated  process  than 
integrating  approximately  the  differential  equations  for  the  equi- 
librium limit  as  Boussinesq  has  done.  Coulomb  assumed  that  the 
surface  was  a  plane,  which  is  d  priori  arbitrary  as  well  as  inexact. 
The  thrust  determined  by  this  assumption  can  therefore  only  be 
considered  roughly  approximate  in  default  of  any  better  method. 

[1621.]  Complement  d,  de  precidentea  Notea  aur  la  pouaaee  dea  terrea, 
AnncUea  dea  ponta  et  chatiaaeea,  Memoireay  T.  vii. ,  1^  Semeatrey  pp.  443-81. 
Paris,  1884. 

Boussinesq  begins  by  citing  the  results  of  his  Eaaai  (see  our  Art. 
1 599)  and  then  applies  them  to  the  case  of  a  horizontal  talus. 

Let  k  be  the  coeflScient  which  occurs  iu  the  expression  for  the 
normal  pressure  on  the  wall  (see  equation  (Ixi)  of  our  Art.  1599),  then 
Boussinesq  points  out  that  the  method  of  the  Eaaai  and  of  the  memoir 
of  1881  (see  our  Art.  1607)  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  close  superior 
limit  to  the  value  of  k, 

[1622.]  Let  the  superior  limits  to  A;  as  given  by  the  values  of  <^ 
from  (iii)  of  our  Art.  1607  substituted  in  (xii)  of  our  Art.  1618,  and 
from  (xiv)  of  our  Ai*t.  1618  substituted  in  (xvi)  of  the  same  article  be 
k^  and  k^  respectively,  and  let  the  inferior  limit  as  given  by  (xii)  of  our 
Art.  1618  with  <f>  its  true  value  be  A^. 

Boussinesq  states  (p.  451)  that  he  has  found  by  taking  a  sufficient 
number  of  values  of  *  from  20°  to  50°  that  very  approximately  : 

*«-^i  =  rr(^'-^) (xviii). 

*  There  appears  to  be  an  almost  verbal  reprint  of  this  memoir  on  pp.  975-78  of 
the  same  yolame  of  the  Compter  rendu* , 
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Hence  the  mean,  ^(A:,  -♦-ifcj),  adopted  by  BoUiisinesq  as  the  value  of  k 
(see  our  Art.  1618) : 

=  K^^%(k^-K) (x«). 

Or,  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  coefficient  k,  we  need  not  for  practical 
purposes  calculate  the  difficult  k^  but  can  deduce  the  approximate 
solution  from  the  easily  found  ^,  and  it,'.  Obviously  this  new  approxi- 
mation consists  in  subtracting  yy  (^'  ~  ^)  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  approximation 
i  (^  +  ^')  obtained  by  the  method  of  Art.  1607. 

[1 623.]  On  pp.  453-5  of  the  memoir,  Boussinesq  applies  (xix)  to  M. 
€k>bm'8  experiments  (see  our  Art.  1610),  and  on  pp.  455-7  to  G.  H. 
Darwin's  experiments  (see  our  Art.  1609).  In  both  cases  theory  now 
approaches  closer  to  experiment,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  agreement  is  still  a  sufficient  one. 

Boussinesq  next  turns  to  some  experiments  of  Aud^  recorded  in  the 
Memorial  du  genie,  No.  15,  p.  269,  1848,  and  also  cited  in  Note  r  of  a 
memoir  by  M.  Saint-Guilhem,  Anncdes  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  Memoires, 
T.  XV.  pp.  340-5.  Paris,  1858.  The  discussion  occupies  pp.  457-69, 
but  the  results  are  not  in  my  opinion  more  decisive  with  regard  to 
Boussinesq's  theory  than  those  of  Darwin  and  Gobin.  On  pp.  469-73 
we  have  a  discussion  of  the  angle  given  by  theory  for  the  inclination 
of  the  surface  of  rupture  to  the  vertical  and  comparison  with  the  ex- 
perimental value  determined  in  certain  cases  by  €k>bin  (see  our  Art. 
1615). 

The  remainder  of  the  memoir  (pp.  473-81)  is  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  Coulomb's  prism  of  greatest  thrust,  siter  the  manner  of  the 
Comptes  rendus  article  :  see  our  Art.  1620. 

[1624.]  Sur  rintegrcUion,  par  approximations  successives  cTune 
equation  aux  derivees  partielles  du  second  ordre,  dont  dependent  les 
pressions  inierieures  dxun  nMSsif  de  sable  d  retat  Sbouleux,  Memoires 
de  la  Societe  des  Sciences  de  Lille,  T.  xiii.,  pp.  705-12.     Lille,  1885. 

This  memoir  is  also  included  in  the  Application  des  potentiels :  see 

our  Art  1561. 

We  have  seen  how  Boussinesq  makes  the  pressure  on  a  vertical,  or 
moderately  inclined  wall,  of  a  mass  of  earth  wilh  horizontal  talus  depend 
on  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation  (see  our  Art.  1613)  : 

(l+o«)V 

^-^'^(rr^^r^T::^ <')• 

We  have  noted  how  by  neglecting  the  right-hand  side  of  (i)  (if 
s,  r,  t  are  small  as  compared  with  x),  he  obtains  as  a  Jlrst  approxima- 
tion a  solution  of  the  form  : 
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If  the  forms  of/aud/i  are  known  then  by  substituting  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  (i)  we  obtain  for  a  second  approximation  the  equation 

r^aH=F(x,y) (ii), 

where  F  (05,  y)  in  a  known  function  of  x  and  y. 

This  equation  Boussinesq  now  proceeds  to  solve.  He  writes 
a  =  y  +  cKc,  )8  =  y  — 005,  and  obtains  first 

fPm   ^        1     x./a-)g     a  +  A 
dadp         4a*      \  2a    *       2    )* 

and  then  -=/(^)- i^J/^// (-i^^  ^)^^ ("^>' 

where  /  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  for  the  slipping  of  the 
mass  against  the  wall. 

Boussinesq  then  proceeds  to  calculate  F  on  the  basis  of  his  first 
approximation  in  the  case  of  a  vertical  supporting  wall :  see  our 
Art.  1616.  He  obtains  a  somewhat  complicated  value  of  17  to  a 
second  approximation  for  this  case  on  p.  709.  From  this  he  determines 
r,  «,  t  and  the  stresses  at  the  wall.  He  finds  for  the  value  of  the 
constant  k  (see  our  Art  1616)  determining  the  thrust  on  the  wall: 


k  = 


^_      [i+(.1^21og2)J^7-^,)1. 
l  +  atan^^/       ^  ®    M -a' \a  +  cot  <^,)/ J 


In   the   case   of   ordinary   sand   resting  against  a   rough   wall,  when 
^  =  ^^  =  34°,  we  find  for  k  by  the  first  approximation  : 

A;  =-2081, 

while  by  the  second  approximation  A;  =  '2181. 

like  the  first  approximation  the  second  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  excict  answer  to  a  problem  in  which  the  angle  of  internal  friction 
varies  from  its  value  <^  at  y  =  oo;  and  increases  up  to  ^  at  the  wall : 
see  our  Art.  1615.  The  law  of  variation  would,  however,  be  difficult 
to  express.  Boussinesq  contents  himself  with  a  tentative  investigation, 
fi*om  which  he  concludes  that  a  very  close  value  of  A;  is  *2308  for  the 
above  special  case.  His  practical  method  of  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  a  too  great  and  a  too  small  value  (see  our  Art  1618)  had 
given  '2309.  Hence  he  considers  that  his  practical  method  of  the 
mean  gives  close  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  gives  closer 
results  than  the  second  approximation,  the  rate  of  approximation  being 
apparently  not  sufficiently  rapid. 

[1625.]  Tables  numSriques  pour  le  calcul  de  la  pouasie  des  ter- 
res.  Annales  des  ponts  et  chauss^es,  MhaoireSy  T.  ix.,  1*^  Semestre, 
pp    515-40.      Paris.   1885.     This    is    a  statement   by   Flamant 
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of  the  final  form  of  Bousainesq's  theory  with  numerical  tables  for 
the  value  of  the  thrust  calculated  for  various  angles  of  the  talus, 
of  internal  friction  and  of  the  rear-side  of  the  supporting  wall 
From  these  tables  Flamant  deduces  the  results  we  have  referred 
to  in  our  Art.  1611.  The  tables  ought  to  be  useful  as  giving 
with  sufficient  accuracy  all  that  is  obtainable  from  Boussinesq's 
theory. 

[1626.]  Summary.  Among  the  many  pupils  of  Saint-Venant 
few  have  dealt  with  such  a  wide  range  of  elastic  problems  as  Bous- 
sinesq,  or  contributed  more  useful  work  to  elastic  theory.  Belong- 
ing in  a  more  marked  manner  than  Saint- Venant,  Phillips  or 
Maurice  L^vy  to  the  mathematical  as  distinguished  from  the 
technical  group  of  elasticians,  he  has  illustrated  our  subject  by 
ingenious  analysis  rather  than  by  special  solutions  of  mechanical 
and  physical  problems.  If  in  several  cases  his  researches  have  been 
anticipated  by  those  of  other  investigators,  he  has  yet  managed  to 
throw  new  light  on  old  problems,  and  where  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  giving  final  solutions,  he  has  greatly  added  to  our  appreciation 
of  yet  unsurmounted  difficultiea  Thus  his  investigations  on  plates 
and  rods  were  preceded  by  those  of  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch,  yet 
Boussinesq's  methods,  if  scarcely  final,  are  at  least  clearer  and 
more  concise  than  Kirchhoffs.  If  Thomson  and  Tait  reconciled 
Poisson's  and  Kirchhoff's  contour  conditions  some  years  before 
Boussinesq,  yet  the  latter,  especially  in  his  work  on  potentials,  has 
thrown  the  whole  matter  into  a  more  concise  and  simple  form. 
If  Cerruti  in  the  application  of  potentials  in  some  respects 
anticipated  Boussinesq's  results,  yet  the  latters  great  treatise  will 
remain  for  many  years  to  come  a  classic  of  our  subject,  every  page 
almost  of  which  is  fascinating  to  the  mathematical  physicist 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Boussinesq's  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  impact;  he  followed  Stokes,  Saint- Venant  and 
Hertz,  but  he  was  able  to  follow  them  without  loss  of  individuality 
in  either  method  or  results.  Putting  aside  his  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  potentials,  perhaps  the  most  original  part  of  his  work 
lies  on  the  border-land  of  elasticity  proper, — namely,  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  elastic  theory  of  light  and  to  the  theory  of 
pulverulence.  These  theories  must  of  course  be  judged  by  the 
physicist  and  the  engineer ;  yet  if  they  be  not  final  they  are  still 
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the  best  which  have  hitherto  been  propouuded  from  the  elastic 
standpoint;  indeed,  they  are  perhaps  the  limit  to  what  elastic 
theory  can  provide  in  these  directions.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
leading  French  mathematicians,  Boussinesq  is  as  a  rule  lucid 
in  his  analysis,  if  occasionally  wanting  in  physical  touch. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIR   WILLIAM  THOMSON   (LORD   KELVIN'). 
THOMSON    AND    TAIT. 

[1627.]  One  of  the  many  fields  in  which  Sir  William  Thomson 
has  laboured  with  much  profit  to  physical  science  is  that  of 
elasticity,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume  may  not 
unfitly  be  devoted  to  a  risume  of  his  contributions  to  our  subject 

His  first  papers  on  elasticity  will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge 
cmd  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  61-4,  and  Vol.  iii., 
pp.  87-9.     Cambridge,  1847  and  1848.     They  are  entitled : 

(a)  On  a  Mechanical  RepresenUttion  of  Electric,  Magnetic  and 
Galvanic  Forces  (M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  76-80)*. 

(6)  Note  on  the  Integration  of  the  Equations  of  Equilibrium  of 
an  Elastic  Solid  (M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  97-99). 

J  1628.]     Consider  the  body-shift-equaticms  of  an  isotropic  elastic 
mm  subjected  to  no  body  force.     These  are  of  the  type^: 

(X  +  M)g  +  /tVM  =  0 (i). 

Then  if  C,  /,  m,  n  be  arbitrary  constants,  the  following  are  solutions: 
_p  (    A.  +  ft       d  fix  +  my  +  nz\      l\      \ 
"^"^  t2(X  +  2a)^V  r  /  "  r]  ' 


-  r  i     A  +  A*       d  /Ix  +  my  +  nz\      ml 

""""     t2(X  +  2/r)^V        r        /     "i^r 


(ii), 


_p  (     X  +  /I      d  /Ix  +  my  +  nz\      n) 
'^~^t2(X+2,i)^V  ;  y      rj 

where  r  =  (x"  +  y"  +  ^y. 

1  The  mannsoript  of  this  chapter  was  completed  before  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson 
became  Lord  Kelyin. 

s  The  letters  M,  P.  stand  throughout  this  chapter  for  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Papert  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  Vols,  i.-iii.    Cambridge,  1883-1890. 

s  Sir  WUliam  Thomson  speaks  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes'  memoir  of  1846  as  being 
the  only  work  in  which  the  *'  true  formulae  '*  {i.e.  bi-constaut  formulae  for  iaotropy), 
had  in  1847  been  given.     This  is  hardly  exact :  see  our  Arts.  614*  and  1367*. 


h. 
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It  will  be  found  that : 

-''xA.^^9^" <»'• 

This  is  clearly  a  special  case  of  results,  which  Boussinesq  much  later 
dealt  with  under  the  title  of  *  potential  solutions '.  Sir  William  Thomson 
i*emarks  that  the  most  general  solution  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
particular  solutions  of  the  type  (ii).  He  adds  (6),  p.  89,  (Jf.  P,  Vol.  I., 
p.  99)  that  u,  V,  w  can  be  easily  shewn  to  be  the  shifts  produced  at  the 
point  X,  i/,z  of  tJi  infinite  isotropic  elastic  medium  due  to  a  force  applied 
at  the  origin  of  coordinates  in  the  direction  2,  m,n:  see  our  Art  1519  (b). 

[1629.]  In  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  the  results  of  the 
second  paper,  those  of  the  first  hold  only  for  an  incompressible  isotropic 
solid.  Putting  k/fi -co  in  (iii)  we  find  d«0  and  results  (ii)  become 
of  the  type: 

_^(ld  Ix+my+nz      l') 

^      (2  dx  r  rf  ' 

In  this  case  the  twists  are  of  the  form 

_  C  (ny  —  mz\  _  C  (Iz  -  nx\  __  C  (mx  —  ly\ 

These  Sir  William  compares  with  the  expressions  for  the  components 
of  the  force  which  an  infinitely  small  element  of  a  galvanic  current 
at  the  origin,  in  the  direction  of  ^,  m,  n,  produces  on  a  unit  magnetic 
pole  at  the  point  oj,  y,  z,     ((a)  p.  64,  M,  P.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  80.) 

[1630.]  In  the  first  paper  the  author  further  shews  that  the  follow- 
ing systems  of  shifts  are  also  solutions  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible 
solid  : 


(I).     t*  =  (7^,   v  =  G^,   z  =  C^; 


and 


(II).     u  =  C— -,  ^,    r=(7— 5-,    w  =  C^-:^. 


r» 


The  first  set  of  shifts  are  compared  with  the  components  of  the  force 
exerted  at  x,  y,  «  by  a  charge  of  electricity  at  the  origin;  and  the 
twists  corresponding  to  the  second  set  of  shifts  are  compared  to  the 
components  of  the  magnetic  force  of  a  small  magnet  placed  at  the  origin 
with  its  axis  in  the  direction  /,  m,  n  upon  an  ideal  magnet  pole 
at  X,  y,  z :  see  our  Art.   1813. 

[1631]  On  the  ThermO'elasldc,  Thermo-magnetic  and  Pyro- 
electric  Properties  of  Matter.  This  paper  appeared  under  the  title : 
On  Hie  Thermo-elastic  and  Thermo-magnetic  Properties  of  Matter, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  \o\.  L.  pp.  57-77,  Cambridge, 
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1857.  It  was  reprinted  with  additions  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Vol.  5,  pp.  4-27,  London,  1878,  and  appears  as  Part  VIL  of  the 
article:  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  M,  P.,  Vol.  L,  pp.  291-316. 
We  are  solely  concerned  with  pp.  291-313  of  this  latter  paper, 
and  our  reference  will  be  first  to  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  and  secondly  to  those  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Papers. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
contributions  to  our  subject.  Its  object,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  obtain  from  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo-dynamics 
the  most  general  possible  theory  of  elasticity  for  unmagnetised  and 
unelectriiied  bodies. 

The  author  defines  the  "  intrinsic  energy  of  a  body  in  a  given 
state"  to  be,  '*the  mechanical  value  of  the  whole  agency"  that 
would  be  required  to  bring  the  body  from  a  standard  state  to  the 
given  state.  This  agency  may  be  spent  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ances of  the  body  or  in  exciting  thermal  motions.  The  intrinsic 
energy,  e,  can  depend  only  on  the  standard  and  given  states,  if  we 
are  to  deny  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion. 

[1632.]  Sir  William  Thomson  now  assumes  that  six  independ- 
ent variables  can  fully  express  ''the  mechanical  condition  of  a 
homogeneous  solid  mass,  homogeneously  strained  in  any  way"^ 
llie  words  homogeneous  strain  are  not  in  this  paper  further 
defined :  see  our  Art.  1672.  Let  these  six  variables  be  denoted  by 
the  letters  a,  a',  a",  cr,  a\  <t\  and  let  t  be  the  temperature  in  the 
given  state,  the  standard  state  being  denoted  by  Oo,  oti,  a^",  <ro,  <ro',  <Tq' 
and  <o.    Then  we  have : 

«  =  0  (a,  a',  a",  cr,  a\  <t\  t) (i), 

and  0  =  0  (ffo,  flo',  Oo",  o-o,  a^,  cTo",  U), 

where  ^  denotes  a  certain  function  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
substance. 

Now  suppose  the  body  strained  so  as  to  pass  from  the  state 
flto,  Oo',  Oo",  o-Q,  (To',  a^'  to  the  state  a,  a',  a",  cr,  a\  <r"  without  change 
of  the  temperature  t,  and  let  H  be  the  quantity  of  heat  that  most  be 
supplied  to  it  during  this  process  to  prevent  its  temperature  being 

^  Here  there  is  a  footnote  referring  to  Bankine's  introdnction  of  the  word  «tr«ii, 
and  caUin^  the  corresponding  forces  straining  tensions  or  presturet,  Thia  is  of 
historical  interest  as  shewing  that  the  word  stress  had  not  yet  (1855)  oome  into 
general  use  (pp.  6,  293). 
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lowered.  Now  let  the  body  be  brought  back  to  its  first  mechanical 
condition  through  the  same  or  any  other  of  the  infinitely  numerous 
possible  sequences  of  states,  the  temperature  being  still  always  kept 
at  t,  and  let  H'  be  the  heat  supplied.  Then,  by  the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics : 

77      77' 

£  +  ^=0,orJI=-jy. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
body  in  passing  from  one  state  to  the  other  must  be  independent 
of  the  sequence  of  states  through  which  the  body  passes,  and 
depend  only  on  the  initial  and  final  states,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture remain  constant  throughout.     Accordingly  we  have  : 

5"=  i/r  (a,  <  a'\  (T,  <r\  a\  O""^ K,  Oo',  <',  o-q,  o^o',  o-o",  t)...(i\\ 
where  -^  denotes  a  function  of  the  variables. 

Hence,  if  e  denote  the  whole  augmentation  of  mechanical 
energy  which  the  body  experiences,  i.e.  the  change  in  its  intrinsic 
energy  from  one  state  to  the  second,  or 

€  =  0  (a,  a\  ol\  (t,  <t\  a\  t)-^  (a^,  a^\  ai',  <ro,  <ro',  <t",  0---(iii)> 

we  have:  €^w-\-JH (iv), 

where  w  denotes  the  work  done  by  applied  forces  in  compelling 
the  body  to  pass  from  one  condition  to  the  other,  and  J  is  "Joule's 
equivalent ". 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  work,  w,  required  to  strain  the 
body  from  one  to  another  of  two  given  states,  keeping  it  always  at 
the  same  temperature,  is  independent  of  the  particular  succession 
of  mechanical  states  through  which  the  body  passes ;  it  depends 
only  on  the  initial  and  final  conditions.  This  theorem  Sir  William 
Thomson  attributes  to  Green :  see  our  Art.  918*. 

He  adds: 

It  18  DOW  demonstrated  as  a  particular  consequence  of  the  Second 
General  Thermodynamic  Law.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  consequence  of  the  general  principle  of  mechanical  effect;  but 
this  would  be  a  mistake,  fallen  into  from  forgetting  that  heat  is  in 
general  evolved  or  absorbed  when  a  solid  is  strained  in  any  way;  and 
the  only  absurdity  to  which  a  denial  of  the  proposition  could  lead  would 
be  the  possibility  of  a  self-acting  machine  going  on  continually  drawing 
heat  from  a  body  surrounded  by  others  at  a  higher  temperature,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  performing  an  equiva- 
lent of  mechanical  work  (p.  7,  M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  295). 

T.  E.  YT.  II.  24 
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[1633.]  To  obtain  the  most  complete  results  available  from  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  which  is  expressible  in  the  form' : 
S  (^(/O  ^  ^9  S^r  William  Thomson  now  supposes  the  body  to  pass 
through  the  following  reversible  cycle  from  and  back  to  its  primitive 
condition  as  to  strain  and  temperature : 

(i)  Without  altering  the  strain  (oo,  a,,',  a^'\  o-^,  o-q',  o-q")  raise  the 
temperature  from  ^  to  ^.  If  ^'  —  ^  be  small,  this  requires  the  quantity 
of  heat  represented  by 

where   e^  denotes  the   value  of  e  (see  Equation  (i))  for  a^,  a^\  Oo", 
O",,  Co ,  cr^  ,  t. 

(ii)  Keeping  the  temperature  at  f^  pass  from  the  strain  Oo,  o^',  o^", 
o-ft,  a-Qy  o-q"  to  a,  a ,  a",  o-,  o-',  <r".     This  requires  the  heat  (see  Equation 

(ii)): 

(iii)  Without  altering  the  strain,  lower  the  temperature  to  t  This 
requires  the  heat 

(iv)  Return  to  the  primitive  strain  without  altering  the  tempera- 
ture.    This  involves  the  heat 

-zr. 

Hence  we  find 


^(f)=<'-')fi(?)-^,s- 


where  c  =  6  -  ^^ :  see  Equation  (iii).     Hence  it  follows  that 

d  /H\      1  d€ 


d  /H\       \  d€    ^  ,  . 

dt\-t)'jtdr^ W- 


From  liquations  (iv)  and  (v)  we  easily  find : 

^^^J-di  <^^ 

e  =  6o  +  M?-<-^ (vu). 

These  are  the  fundamental  thermo-elastic  equations:  see  p.  9  (M,  P't 
Vol.  L,  p.  297). 

1  See  J.  H.  Parker :  Elementary  Thermodynamics,  p.  139,  Cambridge,  1891,  or 
Sir  William  Thomson,  Math,  Papers^  Vol.  i.  p.  236. 
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[1634.]  Let  N  be  the  specific  heat  at  constant  strain  for  any 
temperature  t,  and  let  K  be  the  specific  heat  for  any  temperature  t 
when  the  body  is  allowed  or  compelled  to  alter  its  strain  with  the 
temperature  in  any  filled  manner.     Then  we  find 


JN= 


de 


(viii), 


-^^^dt^^-dT  dt ^'^^' 

where  ([  is  to  be  taken  successively  equal  to  each  component  of  strain. 
The  last  equation  by  aid  of  (iv)  may  be  written  : 


dt     ^  di  dt 


.(^), 


De/dt  denoting  the  total  differential  of  e, 

[1635.]  On  pp.  12-15  (M.  P.,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  300-304)  Sir  William 
Thomson  supposes  the  strain  to  be  small  and  he  practically  takes  as  his 
six  strain  components  the  three  stretches  and  slides  from  the  standard 
state,  i.e,  we  may  put : 


tt-«o  =  ««> 

a  —a^  =8y, 

a   —  Oj   =«,, 

fr-crQ  =  crygy 

a  —  ctq  =  cr„, 

He  then  (usumes  that  w  may  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem, 
whence  retaining  only  the  expressions  up  to  the  squares  and  products 
of  the  strains,  he  easily  finds  for  the  stresses  expressions  of  the  types: 

_  _  (dw\      (dho\  (  dhu  \  /  dho  \ 


/dHo\  (  dSv  \  f  dhv\ 


'30lf9 


,-  =  rt^  * 


...  (xi). 


\tUrJ^  ■  \dvda)t  '    \d<rda')„  »    \d<rda"J,  *' 

These  are  clearly  the  usual  expressions  for  the  stresses  in  a  multi-constant 
solid  when  there  are  initial  stresses  in  the  standard  state.  If  these 
initial  stresses  be  zero,  we  have  the  usual  stress-strain  relations  with 
twenty-one  constants. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  such  important  physical  conclu- 
sions as  those  which  flow  from  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations 
seem  to  demand  a  basis  in  physical  experiment  rather  than  in  a  mathe- 
matical theorem :  see  our  Arts.  928*  and  299. 

24—2 
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[1636.]  Sir  William  Thomson  then  turns  (pp.  16-18;  M.  ?., 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  304-7)  to  the  problem  of  rari-  and  multi-constancy  and 
the  inter-constant  relations.     He  remarks : 

Whether  or  not  it  may  be  true  that  such  relations  do  hold  for  natunJ 
crystalH,  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  arrangement  of  actual  pieces  of  matter 
may  be  made,  constituting  a  homogeneous  whole  when  considered  on  a 
large  Rcale  (beings  in  fact,  as  homogeneous  as  writers  adopting  the  atomic 
theory  in  any  form  consider  a  natural  crystal  to  be),  which  shall  have  an 
arbitrarily  prescribed  value  for  each  one  of  these  twenty-one  coefficientt. 
No  one  can  legitimately  deny  for  all  natural  crystals,  known  and  on- 
known,  any  property  of  elasticity,  or  any  other  mechanical  or  physical 
pro|)orty,  which  a  solid  composed  of  natural  bodies  artificially  put  to- 
gether may  have  in  reality.  To  do  so  is  to  assume  that  the  infinitely 
inconceivable  structure  of  the  particles  of  a  crystal  is  essentially  restricted 
by  arbitrary  conditions  imposed  by  mathematicians  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  the  equations  by  which  their  properties  are  expressed  (p.  16). 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  hard  to  accuse  the  rari-constant  elasti- 
cians  of  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  shorten  mathematical  equa- 
tions, when  certainly  one  of  their  objects  was  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  a  purely  mathematical  deduction  of  the  generalised  Hooke*s  Law 
by  appealing  to  a  general  physical  principle  of  intermolecular 
action  :  see  our  Arts.  192  and  300-6.  At  the  same  time  the  appeal 
to  the  existence  of  a  21-con8tant  model  is  a  valid  argument  fyro 
tanto.  The  exact  nature  of  this  mechanical  model  was  not  de- 
scribed for  many  years  (see  our  Art.  1771),  and  I  cannot  say  that 
when  described  it  carries  conviction  to  my  mind. 

The  further  arguments  cited  against  rari-constancy  are  the 
stock  examples  of  cork,  jelly,  india-rubber  (see  our  Arts.  924*, 
930*,  1322*,  192  (b)  and  610)  and  the  values  of  the  stretch-squeeze 
ratio  as  determined  by  Wertheim,  Everett,  Clerk-Maxwell  and 
Sir  William  Thomson  himself.  The  materials  above  cited  may 
be  fairly  excluded  from  the  list  of  elastic  bodies  to  which  the 
rari-constant  theory  applies;  while  the  group  of  experiments 
referred  to  were  in  several  cases  made  on  bodies  the  isotropy  of 
which  was  more  than  doubtful. 

In  none  of  these  cases  were  any  investigations  made  as  to 
whether  two  constants  would  really  suffice  to  describe  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  material,  or  whether  the  actual  elastic  system 
was  not  represented  better  by  some  suitable  distribution  of  elastic 
homogeneity  than  by  bi-constant  isotropy:  see  our  Arts.  925* 
932*,  192,  1201  and  1272. 
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[1637.]  On  p.  18  {Af.  P.,  Vol.  l,  p.  307)  Sir  William  Thomson  notes 
that  some  of  the  raii-coustant  relations  lead  to  three  principal  axes  of 
elasticity.  Many  natural  crystals  certainly  have  complete  symmetry  of 
form  with  regard  to  three  rectangular  axes  and  'therefore  probably 
possess  all  their  physical  properties  symmetrically  with  reference  to 
these  axes  ",  But  it  is  further  noted  that  many  natural  crystals  do  not 
exhibit  this  symmetry  of  form  in  reference  to  rectangular  axes,  and  the 
instance  of  Iceland  spar  is  cited  with  three  cleavage  planes  inclined  at 
equal  angles  to  one  another  and  to  the  *  optic  axis'  of  the  material. 
Then  Sir  William  Thomson  adds: 

If,  as  probably  must  be  the  case,  the  elastic  properties  within  the  limits  of 
elasticity  have  correspondence  with  the  mechanical  properties  on  which  the 
brittleness  in  different  directions  depends,  the  last-mentioned  class  of  crystals 
cannot  have  three  principal  axes  of  elasticity  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
(p.  18 ;  M,  P.,  Vol.  L,  p.  307). 

Now  exception  must,  I  think,  be  taken  to  both  the  principles  enunciated 
above.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  physical  properties  of  crystals 
with  three  rectangular  axes  of  symmetry  of  form  are  symmetrically 
arranged  about  these  axes :  see  our  Arts.  6S3-7,  1218-20.  Further,  if 
the  distribution  of  hardness  has  relation  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes 
differing  from  those  of  form,  it  does  not  seem  a  priori  certain  that  we 
should  expect  distributions  of  elasticity  and  brittleness  to  be  symmetrical 
about  the  same  system  of  rectangular  axes.  In  fact  without  experi- 
mental investigation  it  does  not  seem  legitimate  to  assert  that  the  shape 
of  the  crystal,  as  determined  by  its  planes  of  cleavage,  defines  in  any 
way  the  nature  of  its  elastic  distribution.  In  particular  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  elastic  constants  of  a  material  are  frequently  in- 
sensibly altered  by  large  sets ;  it  is  very  probable,  however,  that  such 
sets  may  materially  influence  the  cohesive  i)ower8  of  the  material.  It 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  improbable  that  distributions  of  cohesion 
and  brittleness  may  follow  different  laws  or  systems  of  axes  from  the 
distribution  of  elasticity :  see  our  Arts.  683—7  and  1218-9. 

[1638.]  From  Equation  (vi)  of  our  Art  1633,  by  supposing  to 
expanded  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  and  the  first  terms  only  retained, 
we  have  : 

t  d  (/dw\  /dw\  /dw\ 

/dw\  /dw\  /dw\        \ 

t  (dxx        dpi        dTx         dps  dTx  dxp      )  .  ... 

where  the  usual  relations  between  the  stresses  and  the  strain-energy 
have  been  assumed. 
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From  this  result  Sir  William  Thomson  draws  an  important  series  of 
physical  conclusions  which  are  embraced  in  the  following  sentences : 

We  conclude  that  cold  is  produced  whenever  a  solid  is  strained  by 
opposing,  and  heat  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  iU 
own,  the  strength  of  which  would  diminish  if  the  temperature  were  raised 
— ^but  that,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  produced  when  a  solid  is  strained  against, 
and  cold  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  its  own,  the 
strength  of  which  would  increase  if  the  temperatiu^  were  raised  (p.  19  ;  M.  P., 
p.  308). 

This  may  be  expressed  otherwise  thus :  If  the  strain  remaining 
constant,  an  increase  of  temperature  is  marked  by  increase  of  the  stress 
required  to  maintain  the  strain,  then  the  body  will  give  off  heat  when 
the  strain  is  produced. 

The  following  are  given  as  examples  of  these  statements : 

(i)  The  cubical  compression  of  any  elastic  fluid  or  solid  in  any 
ordinary  condition  would  cause  an  evolution  of  heat.  This  follows  at 
once  from  the  fact  that  most  elastic  bodies  require  increased  pressure 
to  maintain  their  volume  constant  when  the  temperature  is  raised  \ 

(ii)  A  twisted  wire,  if  further  twisted  within  its  elastic  limits, 
will  produce  cold,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  suddenly  untwist  will  evolve 
heat.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  dfi/cU  is  negative:  see  our  Art 
754. 

(iii)  Spiral  springs,  as  we  have  seen  in  Arts.  1382*-3*  and  1284  (c), 
act  principally  by  torsion ;  hence  when  suddenly  drawn  out  they  will 
cool  and  when  suddenly  released  they  will  rise  in  temperature.  This 
result  was  confirmed  experimentally  by  Joule:  see  our  Arts.  689-690. 

(iv)  -  A  bar,  rod  or  wire  if  suddenly  stretched  by  terminal  traction 
is  cooled,  and  warmed  when  the  traction  is  suddenly  removed. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  next  case  is  that  of  india-rubber,  which  in 
the  early  version  of  the  paper  he  supposed  would  be  cooled,  if  suddenly 

^  The  dilatation-modalus  for  an  isotropic  material  is  given  by  G  =  }(3X  +  3fi): 
see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  885.    This  may  be  put  in  the  form 

I  I  dQ_  Q  dE      I  d/i 

"®°^  3G"«  dF":P  W"M*de* 

Now  dE/dt  and  d/i/dt  are  generally  negative.  Thus  in  the  notation  of  oar 
Arts.  752 — 4,  we  have : 

1  J.  dOPr^^ 

B  O^  dt  "  fi       E  ' 

We  must  therefore  have  pJp/>BfilE,  11  compression  is  to  be  aooompanied  by 

the  evolution  of  heat.    For  the  case  of  uni-constant  isotropy  this  reduces  to 
/3^//3/>6/5,  and  appears  to  be  satisfied  as  far  as  Kupffer's  numbers  allow  of  any 

real  comparison. 
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drawn  out^  The  cooling  effect  was  only  found  for  low  temperatares, 
bat  at  a  higher  temperature,  15**  C,  a  pull  was  shown  by  Joule  to 
produce  a  heating  effect:  see  our  Art.  689.  This  led  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  predict  that  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  band  with  a  weight 
attached  at  one  end  would  shorten  on  being  heated.  The  phenomenon 
may  be  termed  the  "  Gough-effect ". 

This  is  an  experiment  which  anyone  can  make  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
han2;ing  a  few  pounds  weight  on  a  common  india-rubber  baud,  and  tt^dng  a 
red-hot  coal,  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a  red-hot  poker,  and  moving  it  up  and  down 
close  to  the  band  (p.  20 ;  M,  P.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  309). 

[1639.]  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  deals  with  certain  properties 
of  elastic  crystals. 

For  a  regular  crystal  Sir  William  Thomson  obtains  stress-strain 
relations  agreeing  with  those  of  Neumaun  given  in  our  Art.  1203((£), 
except  that  he  writes  them  in  forms  of  the  type: 

2r  =  X0  +  2fi«a.,     J*  =  (ft  +  k)  <r^. 

Here,  if  k  =  0,  the  regular  crystal  becomes  an  isotropic  solid.  Hence 
K  expresses  the  '*  crystalline  quality  "  in  the  elasticity  of  a  crystal  of  the 
cubic  class  (p.  22;  M,  P,,  Vol.  L,  p.  311). 

[1640.]  We  have  next  and  lastly  a  suggestion  that  the  state  of 
strain  of  an  elastic  body,  which  can  be  expressed  by  any  six  independent 
variables  which  describe  the  changes  of  shape,  should  be  indicated  by 
the  '*  six  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  enclosing  always  the  same  part  of  the 
solid  ''.  In  the  case  of  a  regular  crystal  Sir  William  Thomson  takes  this 
tetrahedron  with  its  edges  parallel  to  the  diagonals  of  the  faces  of  the 
cube.  He  obtains  an  expression  for  the  strain-energy  in  terms  of  three 
crystalline  constants  and  the  stretches  of  the  six  edges  of  this  tetra- 
hedron. He  further  obtains  expressions  for  quantities  corresponding 
to  the  stresses,  which  are  in  this  case  the  tractions  normal  to  the  faces 
of  the  dodecahedron  with  unit  facial  area,  obtained  by  drawing  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron.  The  investigation  is 
ingenious,  but  it  has  not  I  believe  been  made  the  basis  of  any  further 
investigations. 

[1641.]  Sir  William  Thomson's  memoir  placed  the  principles 
of  thermo-elasticity  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  advanced  that 
branch  of  our  subject  much  beyond  the  theories  of  Duhamel 
and  Neumaun:  see  our  Arts.  868»-896*,  1196-7  aad  1200. 

It  opened  up  the  path  of  accurate  investigation  into,  the 
difficult   borderland  of  thermo-dyuamics  and  elasticity,  wherein 

^  The  correct  statement  of  the  thermo-elastic  properties  of  india-mbber  had 
been  given  by  Googh  in  1805 ;  but  his  paper  had  been  forgotten  :  see  oar  Vol.  i., 
p.  886,  footnote. 
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more  than  one  distinguished  physicist  had  gone  astray :  see  our 
Arts.  716,  717,  725  and  745.  The  memoir  may  fairly  be  said 
to  give  the  first  really  legitimate  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
strain-energy  function  depending  only  on  the  strain  from  a  standard 
state  and  not  on  the  manner  in  which  the  strain  is  reached. 

[1642.]  071  Therino-electricity  in  Crystalline  Metals,  and  in 
Metals  in  a  state  of  Mechanical  Strain,  This  forms  §  III.  of  a 
memoir  entitled:  Experimental  Researches  in  Thermo-electricity, 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ,  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  56-58.  London, 
1866.  (if.  P.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  467-8.)  Sir  William  Thomson  had  been 
led  to  believe,  by  the  analogy  of  strain  as  influencing  the  optical 
properties  of  transparent  bodies,  that  the  application  of  stress  to  a 
mass  of  metal  would  give  it  the  thermo-electric  properties  of  a 
crystal.  The  present  paper  announces  the  results  of  experiments 
on  copper  and  iron  wires.  Let  a  portion  of  a  circuit  of  copper 
wire  be  stretiched  within  the  elastic  limits  and  let  an  extremity  of 
this  portion  be  heated,  then  a  current  sets  from  the  stretched  to 
the  unstretched  part  through  the  hot  junction.  If  the  wire  be 
alternately  stretched  and  unstretched  on  the  two  sides  of  the  heated 
portion,  the  current  is  reversed  at  each  change.  In  the  case  of  iron 
wire  the  current  flows  from  the  unstretched  to  the  stretched 
portion  through  the  hot  junction,  ie,  the  reverse  of  the  case  for 
copper  wire. 

[1643.]  On  the  Effects  of  Mechanical  Strain  on  the  T^iermo-electric 
Qualities  of  Metals.  British  Association  Report,  Glasgow  Meeting,  1855, 
Transactionsy  pp.  17-18.  London,  1856.  (i/.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  173-4.) 
This  paper  announces  further  results  similar  to  those  stated  in  the 
previous  article.  The  experiments  were  extended  to  other  metals  than 
copper  and  iron  and  to  set  as  well  as  elastic  strain.  Fuller  details  are 
given  in  a  later  memoir :  see  our  Art.  1645. 

[1644.]  On  the  Electro-dynamic  Qualities  of  Metals,  (a)  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  Vol.  146,  pp.  649-751.  London,  1856. 
(b)  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  546-50. 
London,  1857.  (c)  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol  166,  pp.  693- 
713.  London,  1876.  (d)  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol. 
xxiii.,  pp.  473-6.  London,  1875.  (e)  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Vol.  170,  pp.  55-85.  London,  1879.  Abstracts  of  these  memoirs 
will  further  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society; 
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(/)  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  50-5, 1856 ;  (g)  Vol.  xxin.,  pp.  445-6,  1875 ; 
(A)  Vol.  XXVII.,  pp.  439-43,  1878.  The  whole  series  forms  an 
Article  under  the  above  title  divided  into  seven  parts  and  an 
Appendix  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  189-407. 

The  parts  of  this  Article  which  directly  concern  us  are  Parts  ill., 
IV.,  VI.,  VII.  and  portions  of  the  Appendix. 

[1645.]  Part  ill.  is  entitled  :  Effects  of  Mechanical  Strain  and 
of  Magnetization  on  the  Thei^mo-electric  Qualities  of  Metals, 
(a)  pp.  709-36;  (/)  pp.  52-4  {M.  P.,  Vol.  iL,  pp.  267-97),  and  it 
is  the  first  portion  concerned  with  our  present  subject.  It  gives 
fuller  details  of  the  experiments  referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1642  and 
1643.  Pp.  709-27  (if.  P.,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  267-86)  deal  with  the  action 
of  elastic  strain  and  set  in  the  production  of  thermo-electric  etfects. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  circuit  be  formed  of  two  different 
metals,  one  junction  being  maintained  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  second,  then  a  current  will  flow  in  the  circuit.  Let  it 
be  from  metal  A  to  metal  B  through  the  hot  junction.  The 
metal  B  is  then  said  to  be  higher  in  the  thermo-electric  scale 
than  the  metal  A,  At  the  bottom  of  such  a  scale  stands  bismuth, 
near  the  top  iron  and  above  iron  antimony.  No  thermo-electric 
effect  has  been  found  in  an  unequally  heated  circuit  of  the  same 
metal,  if  that  metal  be  all  in  the  same  condition  as  to  strain^ 
The  object  of  the  present  memoir  is  to  ascertain  what  thermo- 
electric effects  elastic  strain  and  set  have  on  portions  of  the  same 
metal  forming  a  circuit.  The  effects  of  a  uniform  dilatation  and 
compression  are  not  ascertained,  but  Sir  William  discusses  in  a 
series  of  ingenious  experiments  the  effects  of  longitudinal  traction 
and  lateral  contraction  in  the  case  of  both  elastic  and  set  strains 
in  differentiating  a  metal  into  classes  {i,e.  the  strained  and 
unstrained)  which  do  not  coincide  in  the  thermo-electric  scale. 
Thus  Sir  William  found: 

A.     For  elastic  strain, 

(i)  That  a  longitudinal  traction  caused  a  deviation  in  copper  wire 
from  its  position  in  the  unstrained  state  towards  bismuth,  but  in  iron 
wire  towards  antimony.  (Strain  was  found  also  to  shift  the  position  in 
the  thermo-electric  scale  of  platinum  wire.) 

^  The  section  of  the  conductor  most  not  change  saddenly  :    see  Maxwell, 
EUetrieity  and  Magnetism,    8rd  Ed.     VoL  l,  p.  971,  ftn. 
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(ii)  That  a  latei-al  contraction  caused  a  deviation  in  iron  wire 
towards  antimony.  Hence  Sir  William  argues  that  a  lateral  traction 
would  cause  a  deviation  towards  bismuth,  or  that  it  would  have  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  that  produced  by  a  longitudinal  traction \  The 
crystalline  characteristic  is  therefore  established  for  the  thermo-electric 
effect  of  mechanical  stress  applied  to  iron,  if  it  be  true  that  traction  pro- 
duces the  reverse  temporary  effect  to  that  of  pressure  in  the  same  direc- 
tion {(a)  p.  715;  M,  F,,  Vol.  il,  p.  275). 

Sir  William  cites  an  ingenious  experiment  to  shew  that  iron  under 
a  simple  longitudinal  stress  has  "different  thermo-electric  qualities  in 
different  directions''  ((a)  pp.  715-7;  M,  P.,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  275-8.) 

B.     For  net. 

(iii)  That  set  produced  by  a  longitudinal  traction  in  both  copper 
and  iron  wire  causes  a  deviation  from  the  thermo-electric  position  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  caused  by  an  elastic  strain  of  the  same  kind  ((a) 
pp.  712-3;  M.  F„  Vol.  n.,  pp.  270-2). 

(iv)  That  set  produced  by  a  lateral  contraction  in  iron  wire  causes 
a  deviation  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  elastic  strain  of  the  same  kind 
((a)  pp.  717-18  ;  M.  R,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  278-9). 

The  combination  of  these  results  (iii)  and  (iv)  leads  to  Magnus'  con- 
clusion that  drawn  wire,  i.e,  wire  subjected  to  longitudinal  stretch  set 
and  lateral  squeeze  set,  differs  in  position  from  the  unstrained  wire  in 
the  thermo-electric  scale.  Magnus  stated  his  results  for  iron  in  the 
words  *'  the  current  is  from  hard  to  soft  though  hot ".  This  Sir  William 
Thomson  shews  is  not  an  exact  description  of  all  thermo-electric  currents 
produced  by  set.  He  constructed  a  conductor  of  24  little  iron  cylinders 
set  end  to  end,  alternate  cylinders  having  been  compressed  to  set.  By 
an  ingenious  system  alternate  junctions  were  heated  and  cooled.  A 
current  was  then  found  to  pass  from  unstrained  to  strained  through  hot, 
i.e.  from  *^  soft  to  hard  through  hot ".  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the 
hardening  of  the  iron,  but  the  direction  of  tlie  strain  which  is  the  deter- 
mining element.  Copper  and  tin  wires  were  found,  like  iron,  to  give 
the  same  thermo-electric  effects  in  the  cases  of  set  due  to  longitu(Unal 
traction  and  to  lateral  contraction.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena  point 
to  strain  producing  a  crystalline  character  in  the  metal  so  far  as  its 
thermo-electric  action  is  concerned. 

[1 646.]  Further  experiments  were  made  on  the  thermo-electric  effect 
in  the  cases  of  coils,  parts  of  which  were  hammered  and  parts  not,  of  coils 
parts  of  which  were  annealed  and  parts  unannealed ;  and  of  coils  parti 
of  which  had  torsional  set  and  parts  not.  In  the  first  case  the  carrent 
for  iron  was  from  hammered  to  unhammered  through  hot^  but  for  steel, 
copper,  tin,  brass,  lead,  cadmium,  platinum  and  zinc  this  direction  wsb 
reversed.  In  the  second  case  for  iron  and  steel  the  current  was  from 
unannealed  to  annealed  through  hot;  this  direction  was  reversed  for 

^  The  terms  '  longitadinal '  and  '  lateral '  are  here  applied  to  directions  along 
and  perpendicular  to  the  carrent. 
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copper  and  brass.  In  the  third  case  the  current  was  from  torted  to 
untorted  (brittle  to  soft)  in  iron,  and  the  reverse  for  copper.  In  these 
cxi)eriuient8  the  wire  was  first  uniformly  torted  to  set  and  then  the 
set  in  i»art8  of  it  removed  by  annealing  ((a)  pp.  720-2 ;  M.  P.,  Vol.  ii., 
pp.  283-6). 

[1647.]  The  next  part  of  the  memoir  which  is  of  interest  for  our 
present  purposes  is  entitled :  Methods  for  comparing  and  determining 
Gcdvanic  ResistaneeSt  iUuatrated  by  Preliminary  Experiments  on  the 
Effects  of  Tension. .  .on  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals,  ((a)  pp.  730-6 ; 
M.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  298-306).  Pp.  733-4  {M.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  301-6)  are 
all  that  concern  us.  Here  a  single  experiment  is  given  to  shew  that 
eqtujU  longitudinal  stretches,  whether  elastic  or  set,  in  iron  and  copper 
wires  alter  their  relative  electric  conductivities.  The  resistance  of 
the  iron  harl  increased  relatively  to  that  of  the  copper ;  the  author  had 
not  then  determined  the  absolute  effect  on  the  conductivities  of  the 
strain,  but  had  been  led  by  a  partial  investigation  to  believe  that  it 
diminished  in  both  metals. 

The  remainder  of  the  series  of  memoirs  cited  in  our  Art.  1644 
will  be  found  dealt  with  in  our  Arts.  1727-1736. 

[1648.]  Elements  of  a  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity^ 
Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  146,  pp.  481-98.  London,  1856. 
This  memoir  is  incorporated  in  the  Encylopaedia  Article  on 
Elasticity:  see  our  Art  1741. 

[1649.]  On  tiie  Stratification  of  Vesicular  Ice  by  Pressure. 
Royal  Society^  Proceedings,  Vol  ix.,  pp.  209-13.  London,  1859. 
Note  on  Professor  Faraday's  Recent  Experiments  on  *  Regelation.' 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings,  Vol.  xi.,  pp.  198-204.     London,  1862. 

These  papers  deal  with  the  melting  of  ice  under  pressure,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  a  plastic  solid  like  ice  under  stress. 
The  discussion  is  general  and  unaccompanied  by  mathematical 
analysis,  but  to  enter  into  it  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  our 
present  limits. 

[1660.]  Note  on  Gravity  and  Cohesion.  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  604-6.  Edinburgh,  1862. 
{Popxdar  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Vol  i.,  pp.  59-63.  London, 
1889). 

This  is  an  attempt  to  shew  that  gravitation  will  suffice  to 
explain  cohesive  force,  provided  only  that  the  ratio  of  the  space 
occupied  by  matter  to  the  space  unoccupied  by  matter  in  any 
finite  body  is  sufficiently  great     Sir  William  Thomson  refers  to 
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woven  and   iibrous  structures  as  exemplifying  this  position  and 
adds: 

. .  .it  is  clear  that  the  same  result  would  be  produced  by  any  sufficientlj 
intense  heterogeneousness  of  structui^e  whatever,  provided  only  some 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  whole  mass  is  so  condensed  in  a  con- 
tinuous space  in  the  interior  that  it  is  possible,  from  any  point  of  this 
space  as  centre,  to  describe  a  spherical  surface  which  shall  contain  a  very 
much  greater  amount  of  matter  than  the  proportion  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  body  which  would  correspond  to  its  volume  (p.  606). 

I  do  not  feel  convinced  by  the  arguments  used,  especially  if 
matter  be  not  treated  as  continuous  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  fibrous 
or  woven  structure.  The  hypothesis  of  un  tessuto  Jibroso  o 
reticolare  has  been  dealt  with  by  Belli  (see  our  Art.  756*.)  Sir 
William  Thomson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Belli's  memoir,  nor  does  he,  I  think,  meet  such  arguments  as  those 
of  Belli 

[IGol.]  Dynamical  Problems  regarding  Ektstic  Spheroidal 
Shells  and  Spheroids  of  Incompressihle  Liquid,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  153,  pp.  583-616.  London,  1864  (M,  P.,  Vol. 
IIL,  pp.  351-94).  This  paper  was  read  November  27,  1862.  It 
contains  a  solution  of  Lam/*s  Problem  by  means  of  solid  spherical 
harmonics.  The  introduction  of  these  harmonics  seems  to  be  due 
independently  to  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clebsch :  see  our 
Art.  1397.  In  a  note  added  to  the  memoir  in  December,  1863, 
Sir  William  Thomson  refers  to  Lamp's  memoir  of  1854  (see  our 
Art.  1111*),  which  he  had  only  discovered  after  the  communication 
of  his  own  paper  to  the  Royal  Society. 

The  form  in  which  the  analysis  has  been  applied  in  the  present  paper 
is  very  different  from  that  chosen  by  Lam4  (who  uses  throughout  polar 
coordinates);  but  the  principles  are  essentially  the  same,  being  merely 
those  of  spherical  harmonic  analysis,  applied  to  problems  presenting 
peculiar  and  novel  difficulties  (p.  616 ;  M,  P.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  394). 

Whether  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  strain  of  elastic  spherical 
bodies  by  means  of  polar  or  cartesian  coordinates  will,  perhaps,  be 
always  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  depends  very  much  on  the  method 
in  which  the  student  has  first  approached  the  problem.  At  the 
same  time  the  solutions  of  a  considerable  number  of  interesting 
problems  concerning  the  physics  of  the  earth  depend,  assuming 
perfect  elasticity,  only  on  harmonics  of  the  second  order,  and  the 
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discussion  can  in  these  cases  be  carried  out  in  an  especially  easy 
and  elementary  manner  by  aid  of  polar-coordinates, — which, 
indeed,  give  the  results  in  the  form  most  convenient  for 
geometrical  interpretation. 

As  we  have  already  dealt  at  length  with  Lami's  Problem  in 
our  first  volume  (see  Arts.  1112*-1148*)  and  there  put  on  record 
the  general  forms  required  for  special  investigations  we  shall 
content  ourselves  here  by  referring  to  the  principal  results  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's  treatment. 

[1652.]     Taking  the  body-shift-equations  of  the  type  : 

MV'«+(x  +  ;.)^+pjr=o (i), 

if  we  write,  />  =  -  (X  +  |  /x)  ^,  we  change  the  type  to : 


fiVht- 


K-k-fi  dp 


X  +  f /x  dx 


*'pX  =  0 (ii). 


Here  p  is  the  meau  normal  pressure  per  unit  of  surface  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  sulid.  Put  X  =30 ,  and  ^  =  0,  and  we  have  for  an  incom- 
]>re88ible  solid  three  equations  of  the  type : 

dp 


and 


du     dv     dw  _  ^ 
dx     dy     dz  ~^ 


to  find  the  four  unknowns  u,  v,  w  and  p  (§§  4-5).     See  our  Arts.  1215 
and  1217. 

[1653.]     To  remove  the  body-forces  assume 

...■»,^..'+l(p-ii^g), 

where    ^  =  -V-«(pX),    F  =  -V-«(pr),    ir=-V-»(p^, 

^  \dx  ^  dy^  dzj 

and  therefore  U,  F,  IT,  x  can  theoretically  be  found  *. 

»  Thomson  and  Tait*s  Natural  Philosophy,    Part  n.,  Arts.  730-1:    see  our 
Art.  1715. 
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On  substitution  the  bodj-shift-equations  reduce  to  the  type  : 

/xVV  +  (X  +  /x)rf^/da?  =  0 (W 

which  is  the  form  from  which  Sir  William  starts  his  inveetigal 
(§  2  and  ^  38-44). 

When  a  force-function  exists,  (iii)  can  be  much  simplified  :  see  § 
and  our  Arts.  1658  and  1716. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  that  the  surface-shifts 
given  for  the  spherical  shell,  then  the  above  values  of  u^,  v^,  w^  id 
be  subtracted  from  these  given  surface-shifts  before  the  problem 
stated  in  its  reduced  form. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  that  the  surface-stresBes 
given,  then  the  stresses  which  result  from  these  shifts  at  the  surf 
must  be  deducted  from  the  given  surface-stresses  before  the  problen 
solved  from  (iv).     Special  cases  of  this  are  dealt  with  in  ^  42-3. 

[1654.]     ^  7-13  give  the  general  solutions  of  the  equations  of 
type 

ft  Vu  +  (X  +  ft)  cW/flte  =  0 (v) 

These  are : 

(\  +  3/t)»+(X+2/t)Ji 

(X  +  3/t)  »  +  (X  +  2/i)Jj 
<=o  I  2        <fe  L(X  +  3ft)  ♦  + /4 

<^'«r*:* "II 

(X+3/i)i  +  (X  +  2M)Jj 
(vi) 

where  J,,  =  ^.*> +^**^ +^!^ 

and        ^/  r--«  =  ^J^^n*')  +  ^(^.n!!!)  +  ^K-*--"^') 

ctx  dy  dz  * 

w„  r<,  to<,  tA'<,  t/<,  w'<,  denoting  six  solid  harmonics  of  degree  i. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  separation  of  the  solution  into  two  eleme 
one  of  which  depends  on  the  twist  terms  pure  and  simple — after 
manner  of  Clebsch  :  (see  our  Arts.  1394-5) — would  have  given  to  (vi 
more  concise  form. 

[1655.]  g  14-18  determine  the  values  of  the  six  typical  sc 
harmonics  t*<,  Vj,  m;^,   w'<,  v\,  w\  in   terms  of  the  spherical   surf 
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harmonics  which  determine  the  values  of  the  shifts  at  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  shell  for  the  particular  problem  of  given  surface- 
shifts.     Thus  for  r  =  af  and  r^^a,  we  have 

and  the  problem  is  to  6nd  the  six  solid  harmonics  u^,  v^,  w^y  u\,  v\,  w'i 
in  terms  of  J^,  i9<,  C<,  i4'<,  B'i,  (7<.  The  problem  presents  little  difficulty 
beyond  rather  cumbersome  algebraical  expressions,  the  length  of  which 
prevents  their  being  reproduced  here.  For  the  case  of  the  first  one  or 
two  harmonics,  which  are  really  those  of  chief  pi-actical  and  physical 
interest,  the  reader  will  find  it  eany  to  reproduce  a  simple  form  of  the 
investigation  for  himself. 

[1656.]  ^  21-30  deal  with  the  case  when  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
shell  are  subjected  to  given  surface  stresses.  Here  the  components 
P,  <2,  B  of  load  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  on  an  element  of  the 
surface  of  the  shell  are  shewn  to  be  given  by  the  type : 


(rii). 


where  ^  j- =«  3- +y:r +2;  3- , 

dr       ax     ^  ay        dz 

and  l^ux-^rfy-^ivz 

The  values  of  w,  v,  w  and  0  as  given  by  (vi)  have  then  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  (vii),  and  I^  Q,  R  reduced  to  proper  solid  harmonic  form. 

Sir  William  Thomson  shews  that  the  surface  stresses  are  given  by 
the  type  (Equation  (43),  §  28);* 

/^/•  =  M  V^{(t-l)u,-2(w2)Jf^^-^ 


*  dx  2t+l    cfo  J  ' 


-  .         dui     dvi     dwt 

where  ^i-i=jr  +  3::  + 


dx      dy      dz 

*'*^"'^  1 — ^ — "■ — w~  — ^ — ]' 


(viii). 


/ 


dy 
and 

,___X  +  ^_  (X-/x)t-h(2X-h3^) 

*     ^(X  +  3/x)t-(X+2/i)'        '"(2t+l){(X  +  3fi)t-(X  +  2fi)} 

1  Sir  William  here  replaoes  the  doable  series  of  terms  in   (vi)  by  a  single 

series.    The  terms  in  M'i_ir^~*  and  ^''f-*-i  are  clearly  harmonics  of  degree 

-  (t  + 1).    Thus  we  may  drop  them  in  (vi),  if  we  note  that  Uie  smnmation  is  to  be 

from  1  =  00   to  -00.    This  I  think  should,  perhaps,  have  been  been  more  clearly 

explained  in  §§  28 — 9,  where  the  range  of  the  summations  is  not  directly  stated. 
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As  in  the  case  of  given  shifts,  the  surface  stresses  will  give  us  six 
surface-harmonics  of  each  degree,  e.g. 

These  six  individual  surface-harmonics  must  then  be  equated  to  the 
terms  in  the  values  of  P,  Q,  B  in  (viii)  which  lead  to  surface-harmonics 
of  the  tth  degree  for  the  two  values  respectively  of  r  =  a  and  r  =  a'.  These 
surface-harmonics  will  arise  partly  from  positive  and  partly  from  nega- 
tive values  of  %  in  the  expressions  for  the  stresses.  The  method  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished  is  indicated  rather  than  carried  out  in  ^  29-30, 
and  for  the  general  case  would  require  the  addition  of  a  large  amount 
of  algebraical  work  which  is  only  sugo;ested.  Even  Lam^  who  carried 
the  solution  further  than  Sir  William  Thomson,  still  leaves  it  in  the  form 
of  linear  equations  for  the  undetermined  constuits  :  see  our  Arts.  1133^ 
and  1141* 

[1657.]  The  method  in  which  the  terms  of  (vi)  in  w'<  and  ^'^_,  are 
dropped  in  §  27  and  reintroduced  with  a  diffei'ent  notation  in  §  29  is  not 
a  little  likely  to  puzzle  the  reader.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  discussion 
of  this  problem,  the  method  of  the  general  solution  does  not  seem  the 
readiest  to  reach  the  simpler  cases,  which  are  after  all  those  most 
frequently  occurring  in  physical  applicationa 

[1658.]  The  interesting  general  case,  when  the  force-function  is  a 
harmonic,  Wi^i,  of  the  (i+l)th  degree  is  worked  out  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  in  ^  44-7.  He  takes  pX^-dWiJdx,  pY^-dW^Jdy, 
pZ^  —  dWi^JdZf  and  he  indicates,  without  fully  determining  all  the 
constants,  the  solution  for  the  case  of  a  spherical  shell  subjected  to  no 
surface-loading  (^  45—6). 

For  the  particular  case  of  a  solid  sphere  with  no  surface-forces,  he 
does  fully  determine  all  the  constants.  The  shifts  are  then  given  by 
(§  47) : 

where 

(«+l)[(X^^)(tH-3)-/i]a' 
"**'~     2fi{{X  +  f4  [2  (i  +  2yTT\  -  M  (2»  +  3)} 

[(i  +  2)  (2t  +  5)  (X  +  m)  -  (2»  +  3) /t1  f* 
■^2^(2»  +  3){(X  +  ,i)[2(t+2)'+l]-^(2i  +  3))' 


/i(2i+3){(X  +  /a)[2(t  +  2)'+l]-jn(2«  +  3)}* 
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As  a  corollary  we  may  note  the  case  of  chief  physical  interest  for 
which  1=1,  we  then  have  : 

where  ^  _ -  10 (4X  +  3^) a»  +  (2U+16^) r^ 

^~10/x(19X+U/i)* 

Sir  William  Thomson  calculates  IF,  for  the  case  of  the  disturbing 
force  due  to  the  tides  raised  in  the  solid  earth  by  a  distant  body.  If  m 
be  the  mass  of  the  tide  liaising  body,  c  its  distance  and  p  the  density 
of  the  earth,  he  finds  (^  49-51)  : 

The  application  of  this  has  been  discussed  in  the  other  works  by  our 
author  dealt  with  in  our  Arts.  1663-4,  and  1720-6. 

[1659.]  §  54  gives  the  value  of  the  shifts  of  a  solid  sphere 
for  given  surface  displacements,  and  indicates  the  like  results  for  a 
spherical  cavity  in  an  infinite  elastic  solid. 

§§  55-8  deal  with  the  oscillations  of  shape  in  a  gravitating 
liquid  sphere.  A  simple  harmonic  normal  displacement  of  the 
tth  order  has  for  period 

9^  /«~F±r 

V  ^2i(i-l)' 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  and  g  gravity  at  its  surface. 
For  the  case  of  i  =  2,  or  an  ellipsoidal  deformation,  the  length  of 
the  isochronous  pendulum  at  the  sphere's  surface  is  fa.  If  the 
liquid  globe  were  homogeneous  and  5^  times  the  density  of  water, 
and  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  period  would  be  1  hr.  34  m. 
24  s.  We  may  compare  this  with  the  result  for  a  homogeneous 
elastic  sphere  given  an  ellipsoidal  deformation  of  the  type 
w  =  -4  F,  cos  kt.  Lamb  finds  for  a  globe  of  the  size  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  density  and  rigidity  of  steel  a  period  of  1  hr.  18  m. 
A  difference  of  less  than  2  minutes  is  made  in  the  result  whether 
we  suppose  steel  incompressible  or  of  uniconstant  isotropy.  Thus 
the  earth  if  it  were  as  rigid  as  steel  would  oscillate  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  were  made  of  a  liquid  5^  times  as  dense  as  water :  see 
Proceedings,  London  Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  xiii.,  pp.  211-2. 
London,  1882. 

T.  E.  PT.  II,  25 
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Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  paper  on  the  rigidity  of  the  earth 
(M.  P.  Vol.  III.,  p.  313)  says  (§  3) : 

A  steel  globe  of  the  same  dimensions  [as  the  earth],  without  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  parts,  could  scarcely  oscillate  so  rapidly  [as  1  hr.  34  m. 
24  s.],  since  the  velocity  of  plane  waves  of  distortion  in  steel  is  only 
about  10,140  feet  per  second,  at  which  rate  a  space  equal  to  the  earth's 
diameter  would  not  be  travelled  in  less  than  1  hr.  8  m.  40  s. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Lamb  finds,  if  t  be  the  time  a  wave  of 
distortion  would  take  to  traverse  the  earth's  diameter,  and  P  the 
period  of  oscillation :  P  =  t/*848  if  the  material  be  incompressible 
and  =  t/*840  if  it  possess  uniconstancy.  Thus  Sir  William's  mini- 
mum estimate  based  on  the  liquid  sphere  is  about  16  per  cent  in 
excess. 

[1660.]  The  memoir  besides  dealing  with  spherical  shells 
points  out  that  the  problem  of  an  infinite  plane  plate  of  homo- 
geneous isotropic  material,  with  given  shifts  or  stresses  at  its  plane 
faces  might  be  treated  as  a  limiting  case  of  the  spherical  shell 
(§§  19-20  and  §§  31-4).  To  work  out  the  plate,  however,  as  a 
limiting  case  of  a  spherical  shell  would  involve,  for  the  general 
case  some  rather  formidable  analytical  difficulties. 

Sir  William  Thomson  in  §§  32-4  briefly  sketches  a  different  method 
of  solution. 

The  following  system  of  shifts  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  body-shift- 
equations  of  elasticity : 

where  U,  V,  W  satisfy  V«<^  =  0,  while  : 

dU     dV     dW 
dx      dy       dz  * 

and  Jij/dx  is  to  be  so  taken  that  it  also  satisfies  V'^  =  0. 
Sir  William  Thomson  now  remarks  that  if  we  take 

U=  {fe-^  +/'c^)  sin  (sy)  sin  (te), 

F=  i^gt-^  +  g't^)  cos  {sy)  sin  (te), 

IT-  (;/^-'«  +  7/ V)  Rin  {mj)  cos  (te). 
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subject  to  the  condition  />*  =  «^  +  ^,  we  have  a  solution  capable  of  giving 
over  the  faces  of  a  ])late  (taken  as  a;  =  0  and  x  =  a) 

xx^^A  sin  (sy)  sin  (tz), 

jtio-B  cos  (»t/)  sin  (tz), 

xz^^C  sin  (si/)  cos  (tz), 

and  three  like  expressions  for  jcxa,  j5a»  ^a  'w^^^  A\  B\  C  for  A,  B,  C. 

Hence  by  a  series  of  such  terms  we  have  the  most  s^eneral  solution 
according  to  Fourier's  principW 

A«  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  solution  were  completed,  we  should  merely 
reach  a  somewhat  extended  form  of  Lam6  and  Clapeyron's  rather  un- 
wieldy results  in  quadruple  integrals,  of  which  since  their  statement  in 
1828  no  practical  use  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  been  made:  see 
our  Arts.  1020»-1*. 

[1661.]  §§  59-71  are  occupied  by  an  Appendix  entitled : 
General  Theory  of  the  Equilibrium  of  an  Elastic  Solid,  This 
appendix  was  reprinted  in  the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy: 
see  Part  ii.,  pp.  461-8. 

§§  59  and  60  point  out  that  the  quantities  e^,  e^,  €g,rfyg,rjgx,  Vxy 
of  our  Art.  1619*  (in  Sir  William  Thomsons  notation  ^(A  —  1) 
^(B—  1),  i  (C  —  1),  a,  b  and  c)  suffice  to  determine  the  most  general 
form  of  strain  which  can  be  given  to  a  body  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  point.  The  temperature  being  kept  constant  the  strain- 
energy  w  is  a.  function  of  e^.,  ey,  e^,  rfyg,  Vzx*  Vxy-  Hence  by  the 
method  of  variation  Sir  William  Thomson  deduces  equations 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  C.  Neumann,  or  with  those 
which  flow  from  Kirchhoffs  memoir  of  1852 :  see  our  Arts.  670-1 
and  1250. 

In  §  63  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  these  generalised 
equations  of  elasticity  for  any  type  of  elastic  body  subjected  to  a 
given  system  of  surface-shifts  is  indicated,  and  it  is  shewn  that 
under  certain  conditions  there  can  be  only  one  solution  of  the  elastic 
equations  for  this  case.  §  64  is  a  brief  reference  to  similar  results 
for  the  case  of  surface-stress. 

§§  65-6,  69-71  contains  a  short  theory  of  elasticity  for  small 
strains,  giving  the  usual  results  of  Green's  investigation  of  the 
strain-energy, 

[1662.]  §  67  proves  in  a  manner  differing  slightly  from  that 
of  Neumann,  Clebsch  and  Kirchhoff  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution 
in  the  case  of  small  strains,  when  the  surface-shifts  are  given  :  see 
our  Arts.  1198,  1255,  1278  and  1331. 

25—2 
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§  68  turns  to  the  like  problem  when  the  surface  data  are  those 
of  load  not  shift,  or  when  a  force  acts  on  the  interior  of  the 
material.  In  this  case  the  solution  is  not  in  general  unique — 
configurations  of  unstable  equilibrium  occurring  even  with  infi- 
nitely small  shifts. 

For  instance,  let  part  of  the  body  be  composed  of  a  steel  bar  magnet; 
and  let  a  magnet  be  held  outside  in  the  same  line,  and  with  a  pole  of 
the  same  name  in  its  end  neai^est  to  one  end  of  the  inner  magnet.  The 
equilibrium  will  be  unstable,  and  there  will  be  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium  with  the  inner  bar  slightly  inclined  to  the  line  of  the  outer 
bar,  unless  the  rigidity  of  the  rest  of  the  body  exceed  a  certain  limit 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  uniqueness  in  the  solution 
appears  to  be  deduced  from  physical  considerations  and  not  from 
the  analysis  of  the  problem.  It  depends  on  the  system  of  applied 
force  itself  changing  its  characteristics  owing  to  the  shifts  of  a 
portion  of  the  body,  e,g.  from  a  simple  pressure  in  an  unstable 
position  to,  perhaps,  a  force  and  a  couple  in  the  stable  positions  of 
equilibrium.  Such  a  dependence  of  the  system  of  applied  force 
on  the  shifts  is  supposed  not  to  exist  in  a  proof  like  that  by  which 
Clebsch  demonstrates  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  of  the  elastic 
equations :  see  our  Art.  1331. 

[1663.]  On  the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth.  Royal  Society  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  XII.,  pp.  103-4.  London,  1863.  Philosophical  J 
Transactions,  Vol.  153,  pp.  573-82.  London,  1864.  Glasgoiv  Philo- 
sophical Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  v.  pp.  169-70.  Glasgow,  1864 
British  Association  Report  (Gla«?gow  Meeting,  1876),  Transactions 
pp.  1-12.  London,  1877.  §§  21-32  of  the  PAi7.  3Vaw«.  memoir  were 
withdrawn  by  the  author  and  in  the  reprint  of  the  memoir  in  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  ill.,  pp.  312-36,  these 
sections  are  replaced  by  the  opening  address  to  Section  A  in  the 
British  Association  Report  referred  to  above.  Thus  we  may  look 
upon  the  final  form  of  this  memoir  as  Art.  xcv.  of  the  collected 
Papers :  On  the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth ;  Shiftings  of  the  EartKs 
Instantaneous  Axis  of  Rotation ;  and  Irregularities  of  the  Earth 
as  a  Time-keeper. 

Most  of  the  important  results  of  the  memoir  are  embodied  in 
the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  will  be  found  pretty  fully 
discussed  in  our  Arts.  1719-26, 
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[1664.]  After  sorae  remarks  on  Hopkins's  view  that  the  earth 
cannot  be  a  liquid  mass  enclosed  iu  a  thin  shell  of  solidified  matter — a 
view  with  which  Sir  William  Thomson  agrees — the  memoir  passes  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  "the  relative  values  of  gravitation  and 
elasticity  in  giving  rigidity  to  the  earth's  figure."  A  formula  is  now 
cited  which  may  be  obtained  from  that  of  our  Art.  1724  (c)  in  the 
following  manner.  Put  X  =  oo  in  the  value  of  c\  or  make  the  elastic 
mass  incompressible,  then  we  have  by  Art.  1724,  (6) : 

l7?^     1  +  9-5-'*- 
Z  gpa  gpa 

If  Sir  William  had  taken  uni-constant  isotropy  the  result  would 
have  been  very  nearly 

c'  = i . 


103  +  9-17-^ 
gpa 

Then  follow  investigations  corresponding  to  those  of  our  Art.  1725. 
See  the  memoir  §§  4-7. 

§  5-15  of  the  memoir  cover  in  a  less  concise  and  lucid  manner  the 
results  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  epitomised  in  our  Art.  1724-5.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  that  article  we  neglect  the  self-attraction  of 
the  superficial  coating  of  water.  This  neglect  is  defended  in  §  12  of 
the  memoir,  which  thus  refers  to  the  result  for  e  in  our  Art.  1725  : 

It  may  be  r^arded  as  a  better  expression  of  the  true  tidal  tendency  on  the 
actual  ocean,  than  the  slightly  different  result  calculated  with  allowance  for 
the  eflect  of  the  attraction  of  the  altered  watery  figure  constituting  the 
equilibrium  spheroid,  and  its  infiuence  on  the  figiu^  of  the  elastic  solid  ;  since 
the  impediments  of  land  and  the  influence  of  the  sea  bottom  render  the  actual 
ocean  surface  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  equilibrium  spheroid. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  the  argument  here.  The  neglect  of  the  self- 
attraction  of  the  ocean  may  be  justifiable  considering  the  hypothetical 
and  rough  character  of  the  approximation,  but  1  do  not  clearly  follow 
why  it  should  necessarily  give  a  better  result  than  the  treatment  which 
includes  the  self-attraction. 

^  16-20  contain  suggestions  for  determining  the  amount  of  rigidity 
of  the  solid  earth  by  means  of  the  fortnightly  tide.  But  to  enter 
into  the  details  here  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 

[1665.]  ^21  -33 — forming  part  of  the  British  A  ssocicUion  address, — 
deal  with  the  Effects  of  Elastic  Yielding  on  Precession  and  Nutation, 
Arguments  are  here  cited  against  "  the  geological  hypothesis  of  a  thin 
rigid  shell  full  of  liquid  ^\  and  the  theory  of  a  mainly  solid  mass,  con- 
taining small  hollows  or  vesicles  filled  with  liquid,  is  supported.  A 
number  of  results  are  cited  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  interior  liquidity 
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ou  th(»  tides  and  on  nutation  (^  24-6)  the  mathematical  analysis  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  published.  The  general  conclusions  are  thus 
resumed  in  §  28  : 

The  state  of  the  case  is  shortly  this : — The  hypothesis  of  a  perfectly  rigid 
crust  contiiining  liquid,  violates  physics  by  assuming  pretematurallT  rigid 
matter,  and  viohitcs  dynamical  astronomy  in  the  solar  semi-annual  and  lunar 
fortniglitly  nutjitions  ;  but  tidal  theory  has  nothing  to  say  asainst  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tides  decide  against  any  crust  flexible  enough  to  perform  the 
nutations  correctly  with  a  liquid  interior,  or  as  flexible  as  the  crust  must  be 
unless  of  pretematurally  rigid  matter. 

§Si  34-8  deal  with  the  irregularity  of  the  earth  as  a  time-keeper,  and 
although  of  much  interest,  do  not  touch  on  the  topics  of  our  Higfor^. 
^  39-40  are  appendices,  the  latter  bearing  upon  the  formula  cited  in 
§  4 :  see  our  Art.  1664.  Further  Appendices  deal  with  the  Tidal 
Betardatiari  and  the  Thertnodynamic  Acceleration  of  the  JSarth's  ro- 
tation. These  are  taken  respectively  from  the  Philosophical  Maigazine, 
Vol.  xxxL,  pp.  533-7  (London,  1866),  and  the  Proceedings  o/t/te  Royd 
Society  (Edinburgh),  Vol.  xl,  pp.  396-405.     Edinburgh,  1882. 

[1 666.]  On  the  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metals.  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  289-97.  London,  1865.  This 
memoir  is  incorporated  in  the  Encylopaedia  article  on  Elasticity: 
see  our  Art.  1741. 

[1667.]  On  Hie  Fracture  of  Brittle  and  Viscous  Solids  by 
Shearing.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xvii.,  pp.  312-13. 
London,  1869.  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  71-3. 
London,  1869.  The  author  noted  on  a  visit  to  Kirkaidy's  testing 
works  in  Southwark  that  the  rupture  of  bars  of  circular  cross- 
section  by  torsion  took  place  in  two  different  manners.  The 
rupture  surface  of  bars  of  hardened  steel 

shewed  complicated  surfaces  of  fracture,  which  were  such  as  to 
demonsti^ate,  as  part  of  the  whole  effect  in  each  case,  a  spiral  fissure 
round  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  to  the 
length. 

On  the  other  hand  in  softer  or  more  viscous  solids  there  was 
a  tendency  to  break  right  across  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar. 

These  experiments  of  Kirkaldy's  were  confirmed  by  the  rupture 
surfaces  of  sealing-wax  and  hard  steel  bars,  which  gave  spiral 
fractures,  while  those  of  steel  tempered  to  various  degrees  of  soft- 
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ness,  brass,  copper  and  lead  were  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  torsion  (Compare  our  Art.  810).     It  was  thus  demonstrated : 

that  continued  *'  shearing  "  parallel  to  one  set  of  planes  of  a  viscous  solid, 
dev  elopes  in  it  a  tendency  to  break  more  easily  parallel  to  these  planes 
than  in  other  directions,  or  that  a  viscous  solid,  at  first  isotropic,  acquires 
**  cleavage  planes  **  parallel  to  the  planes  of  shearing  (Proc.  M,  S,^  p.  313). 

Clearly  in  a  hard  elastic  solid  with  small  strain  the  direction 
of  greatest  stretch  would  be  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  bar, 
and  hence  the  spiral  fissure  tends  so  far  to  confirm  the  maximum 
stretch  theory  of  rupture.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of  a 
material  which  passes  through  the  plastic  stage  before  rupture,  we 
know  that  it  will  begin  to  flow  when  the  maximum  shear  reaches 
a  certain  value  (see  our  Arts.  236,  247  and  1586),  and  this  flow 
may  lead  as  Sir  William  Thomson  suggests  to  the  formation  of 
planes  of  cleavage. 

The  paper  concludes  by  noticing  Forbes*  and  Hopkins's  views  as 
to  the  manner  of  rupture  in  the  case  of  glaciers,  and  their  recon- 
ciliation by  means  of  the  above  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
rupture. 

[1668.]  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  and  Peter  Guthrie  Tait.  Vol.  I.,  Oxford,  1867  (pp.  xxiii. 
+  727). 

A  new  edition  of  this  first  volume.  Part  I.  (pp.  xvii.  +  508), 
1879,  and  Part  II.  (pp.  xxv.  +  527),  1883,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  Our  references  will  be  to  the  pages 
of  this  edition*.  A  smaller  work.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy , 
by  the  same  authors  appeared  at  Oxford,  1873,  and  at  Cambridge, 
1879,  in  a  new  edition.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer,  however, 
to  this  popular  risum4  of  the  more  important  treatise.  Although 
only  the  first  volume  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  published 
and  the  authors  announce  in  the  preface  to  Paii,  II.  of  the  second 
edition  that  the  completion  of  the  work  is  definitely  abandoned, 
still  the  theory  of  elasticity  and  many  of  its  applications  naturally 
fall  into  this  first  volume,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  later 
volumes,  regretable  as  it  is,  does  not  inflict  such  a  severe  loss  on 

^  A  German  edition  of  the  work  with  a  preface  by  von  Helmholtz  appeared  in 
Braunschweig,  1871 — 4,  entitled :  Handbuch  der  theoretischen  Physik  tibersetzt  ran 
Helmholtz  und  Wertheim, 
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the  elastician  as  it  does  on  students  of  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matical physics. 

The  following  are  the  portions  of  the  Treatise  dealing  with 
our  subject:  Part  L,  §§  119-190,  300-6,  and  Part  IL,  §§  573-741, 
829,  832-48  and  Appendix  C.  The  paragraph  numbers  are  the 
same  in  both  editions,  but  the  second  edition  has  been  largely 
modified  and  extended. 

[1669.]  Part  I.  discusses  our  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  strain 
only.  In  §g  119-27  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  curvature  and 
tortuosity  of  flat  bars  or  rods.  The  following  definitions  are  of 
interest : 

A  bent  or  straight  rod  of  circular  or  any  other  form  of  section  being  given, 
a  line  through  the  centres,  or  any  other  chosen  points  of  its  sections,  may  be 
called  its  ojcis.  Mark  a  line  on  its  side  all  along  its  length,  such  that  it  shall 
be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  when  the  rod  is  imbent  and  untwisted. 
A  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  axis  perpendicular  to  this  side  line  of 
reference  is  called  the  traiuverse  of  the  rod  at  this  point. 

The  twist  {t)  of  a  curved,  plane  or  tortuous,  rod  at  any  point  is  the  rate  of 
component  rotation  of  its  transverse  round  its  tangent  line,  per  unit  of  length 
along  it  (§  120). 

By  the  tangent  line  in  the  last  definition  is  meant  the  tangent  to 
the  aocia  at  the  given  point.  Integral  twist  over  any  length  a  of  the  axis 
=  jtd8. 

The  following  proposition  is  then  shewn  to  hold  for  the  twist  in  any 
part  of  a  bar : 

Let  a  point  move  uniformly  along  the  axis  of  the  bar :  and  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  every  instant,  draw  a  radius  of  a  sphere  cutting  the  spherical 
surface  in  a  curve,  the  hodograph  of  the  moving  point.  From  points  of  this 
hodograph  draw  parallels  to  the  transverses  of  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
bar.  The  excess  of  the  change  of  direction  from  any  point  to  another  of  the 
hodograph,  above  the  increase  of  its  inclination  to  the  transverse,  is  equal  to 
the  twist  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bar  (§  123). 

If  the  hodograph  be  a  closed  curve  and  the  sphere  be  of  unit 
radius  the  change  in  direction  of  the  hodograph  is  simply  the  area 
enclosed  by  it. 

[1670.]  Some  instructive  examples  of  the  *  Dynamics  of  twist  in 
kinks'  are  given  in  §  123,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion  than  proof  at 
this  stage.  Thus  a  piece  of  steel  pianoforte- wire  being  free  from  streai 
when  straight  is  given  any  degree  of  twist  and  then  bent  into  a  circle, 
its  ends  being  securely  joined.  This  circle  can  then  be  twisted 
into  a  figure  of  8,  the  two  parts  being  tied  together  at  the 
crossing. 
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The  circular  form,  which  is  always  a  figure  of  free  equilibrium,  may  be 
stable  or  unstable,  according  as  the  ratio  of  torsional  to  tlexural  rigidity  is 
more  or  less  than  a  certain  value  depending  on  the  actual  degree  of  twist. 
The  tortuous  8  form  is  not  (except  in  the  case  of  whole  twist  =2jr,  when 
it  becomes  the  plane  elastic  lemniscate  of  Fig.  4,  §  610  [see  our  Art.  1694]), 
a  continuous  figure  of  free  equilibrium,  but  involves  a  iK)8itive  pressure  of  the 
two  crossing  parts  on  one  another  when  the  twist  >27r,  and  a  negative 
pressiu*e  (or  a  pull  on  the  tie)  between  them  when  twist  <2ir  :  and  with  this 
force  it  is  a  figure  of  stable  equiUbrium  (§  123,  p.  98). 

[1671.]  After  some  examples  of  tortuosity  and  twist  of  a  geo- 
metrical character,  the  authors  pass  to  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  define 
anticlastic  and  synclastic  (or  *  saddle- back  '  and  *  dome ')  curvature 
(§  128)  and  have  some  remarks  of  special  interest  for  our  subject  on 
flexible  and  inextensible  surfaces  and  the  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment into  plane  surfaces.  Cases  of  inextensibility  in  two  directions 
only  (those  of  the  warp  and  woof)  are  pointed  out  as  existing  in  woven 

materials.  In  this  case  theoretically  a  stretch  from  0  up  to  V2  —  1  can 
be  given  in  a  diagonal  accompanied  by  a  squeeze  from  0  to  —  I  in  the 
perpendicular  diagonal.  It  is  pointed  out  how  the  grace  of  drapery 
largely  depends  on  this  power  of  extensibility  in  certain  directions 
i§  142-3). 


[1672.]  §  164-90  deal  at  considerable  length  with  the  geometry  of 
strain  and  form  a  novel  and  lucid  discussion  of  a  somewhat  trite  topic. 
The  authors  commence  with  a  definition  of  strain  and  then  pass  to 
homogeneous  strain,  which  they  define  as  follows : 

If  when  the  matter  occupying  any  space  is  strained  in  any  way,  all  pairs  of 
points  of  its  substance  which  are  initially  at  equal  distances  from  one  another 
in  parallel  Unes  remain  equidistant,  it  may  be  at  an  altered  distance ;  and  in 
parallel  lines,  altered,  it  may  be,  from  their  initial  direction;  the  strain  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous  (§  155). 

The  magnitude  of  tiie  strain  is  thus  not  in  any  way  limited. 
The  analytical  expressions  for  the  coordinates  a^,  y^,  z^  of  the  point 
Xj  y,  z  after  such  a  strain  are : 

ojj  =  [xx]  X  +  \xy\  y  +  \xz\  z, 

yi  =  lyx]x'^[yy\y-^[yz]z,    (i), 

%  =  [zx]  X  +  [zy]  y  +  [zz]  z 

w^here  [xx],  [osy],  etc.,  are  nine  arbitrary  constants. 

[1673.]  Clearly  any  plane  remains  after  strain  a  plane,  any  line  a 
line,  and  any  ellipsoid  an  ellipsoid.  As  a  special  case  of  the  last 
result  a  sphere  will  become  an  ellipsoid  after  strain.  This  is  Cauchy's 
ellipsoid :  see  our  Art.  617*.  It  is  termed  the  strain-ellipsoid  (§  160). 
Its  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain. 

Let  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  of  this  ellipsoid  be  a,  ^,  y,  the 
radius  of  the  unstrained  sphere  being  unity.     Then  a-l,j9-l,y~l 
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arc  in  cnir  terminology  the  principal  stretchea  «,,  ^,  8^;  the  authors 
term  them  the  principal  dongatiaiia.  They  demonstrate  the  following 
propositions : 

(a)  The  stretch  8r  of  the  body  in  the  direction  /,  f?i,  n  is  given  by 

8r  =  (a«Z*  +  pW  +  /7t»)*  -  1.  (§  164). 

(b)  The  angle  <^  after  strain  between  two  directions  with  initial 
direction-cosines  /,  wi,  n  and  l\  m\  n'  is  given  by 

cos  <^  = ^-r ' -.        (S  164). 

(c)  The  angle  ^  after  strain  between  two  planes,  the  equatioDS  of 
which  are  Ix  +  rnt/  -\-  nz  =  0  and  I'x  +  m'y  +  nz  =  0  before  strain,  is  given 

cos  V  =  -       ^^>'  "■  '^"''/^  t_W/ ..  155) 

{^-/a^  +  7/17/?^  +  TiV/i*  {r/a'  +  m'Vi8«  +  n"//}* '      ^ 

(it)  There  are  two  systems  of  parallel  planes  in  which  there  is  no 
distortion  or  the  strain  is  a  uniform  spread  (see  our  Art  595*  and  VoL  i., 
p.  882).  These  are  parallel  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain-ellipsoid 
(§  1^7). 

[1674.]  The  authors  now  (§  169-76)  deal  by  an  elegant 
geometrical  analysis  with  the  special  case  of  the  strain  specified 
by  a  —  1,  0,  and  1/a  —  1  as  principal  stretches.  This  strain  corre- 
sponds to  the  distortion  of  a  lozenge  into  an  equal  lozenge  by 
squeezing  its  greater  axis  till  it  is  of  length  equal  to  the  initially 
less  axis  and  stretching  the  less  till  it  is  of  length  equal  to  the 
initially  greater  axis.  It  is  shewn  that  this  strain  corresponds  to 
the  sliding  of  one  plane  in  the  material  parallel  to  a  second,  or  to 
what  we  term  in  this  History  a  slide.  The  authors  term  it  a 
simple  shear.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  that  word  was  introduced 
by  George  Stephenson  to  denote  the  transverse  stress  in  rivets,  and 
has  been  consistently  used  in  this  sense  of  stress  by  Rankine  and  the 
majority  of  engineers  since.  Its  present  confused  use  partly  for 
stress  and  partly  for  strain  has  been  avoided  in  our  own  work  by 
the  introduction  of  the  term  slide  for  shearing  strain. 

The  principal  axes  of  a  slide  are  defined  (§  173)  to  be  the 
axes  of  maximum  stretch  and  maximum  squeeze,  a  is  the 
ratio  of  the  slide,  and  the  amount  of  relative  motion  per  unit 
distance  between  the  planes  of  no  distortion  is  the  amount 
of  the  slide.  It  is  shewn  to  equal  a  —  1/a,  or  the  excess  of  the 
maximum  stretch  over  the  maximum  squeeze  (§§  174-5). 
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[1675.]  An  interesting  problem  appears,  I  think,  for  the  first  time 
in  tne  history  of  our  subject  in  §  177.  It  is  shewn  that  a  pure  stretch, 
a  simple  slide  and  a  dilatation  combine  to  form  the  most  general 
homogeneous  strain.  Thus  if  that  strain  be  denoted  bj  a,  )3,  y,  it  may 
be  considered  as  compounded  of:  (i)  a  uniform  dilatation  denoted  by  a 

stretch    Vay   in   all  directions,    superimposed   on   (ii)   a  pure  stretch 

PI  Jay   in    the    direction   of  the  principal  axis  )3,  superimi)Osed  on  a 

simple  slide  of  amount  s/a/y  —  v  y/a  in   the  plane   of  the   other  two 
principal  axes. 

[1676.]  In  §  181  the  authors  carry  out  an  analytical  investigation 
of  formulae  (i)  of  our  Art.  1672.  They  inquire  whether  there  is  a  line 
in  the  body  which  remains  unaltered  in  direction  by  strain,  or,  if  values 
of  a;,  y,  z  can  be  found  for  which  x^jx  =  y^jy  —  zjz  =  {,  say.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  results  a  cubic  for  ^,  so  that  one  such  line  always  exists. 
There  may,  however,  be  three  real  solutions,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
three  lines  of  directional  identity,  oblique  to  each  other  in  the  most 
general  case.     In  the  special  case,  however,  when 

[yz]  =  [zyl       [zx]  =  [xzl       [xy]  =  [yx] (ii), 

these  three  lines  will  be  always  real  and  rectangular,  coinciding  with 
the  principal  axes  of  the  strain- ellipsoid. 

In  the  course  of  the  analysis  the  equation  of  the  inverse  strain- 
ellipsaid  (or  the  ellipsoid  into  which  a  sphere  in  the  strained  condition 
would  change,  if  the  strain  were  remitted :  see  Vol.  i.,  p.  882)  is  given. 
If  [-X'X],  [YZ]  etc.  represent  quantities  of  the  types : 

[XX]  =  [««]'  +  [y*P  +  [«rp,  [  ¥Z]  =  [x^y]  [xz]  H-  [ffv]  [y»]  H-  [zy]  [zz] 
then  the  equation  is 

[XX]  ar  +  [  r 7]  y*  +  [Z^]  z^  +  2{[YZ]yz  +  [ZX]  zx  +  [XY]xy)=r', 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface  (p.  130). 

[1677.]     The  authors  conclude : 

that  any  homogeneous  strain  whatever  applied  to  a  body  generally 
changes  a  sphere  of  the  body  into  an  ellipsoid,  and  causes  the  latter 
to  rotate  about  a  definite  axis  through  a  definite  angle.  In  particular 
cases  the  sphere  may  remain  a  sphere.  Also  there  may  be  no  rotation. 
In  the  general  case,  when  there  is  no  rotation,  there  are  three  directions 
in  the  body  (the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid)  which  remain  fixed ;  when  there 
is  rotation,  there  are  generally  three  such  directions  but  not  rectangular. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  but  one  (§  182). 

When  the  axes  of  the  strain-ellipsoid  are  the  iines  which  do 
not  change  their  direction  the  strain  is  said  to  be  pure,  and 
relations  (ii)  are  the  necessary  and  sufiScient  conditions  for  a  pure 
strain  (§  183). 
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[1678.J  Subject  to  (ii)  of  our  Art.  1676  the  formulae  (i)  of  our  Art 
1672  may  be  written  in  the  form  : 

a^  =  Ax  +  CI/ +  bZf  y^  -  ex -k-  By  +  az^  Zi  =  bx  +  ay+  Cz (iii). 

Let  a  body  thus  strained  be  strained  further  in  the  manner 

x^  =  A^cci  +  Cij/i  +  6i»i,  yj  =■■  c^Xi  +  Biy^  +  aj^j,  «.  =  6,ai  +  Oiy^  +  Ci5...(iv). 

Combining  (iii)  and  (iv)  we  find : 

x^  =  {A^A  +  CiC  +  bib)  X  +  (A^c  +  CiB  +  b^a)  y  +  (A^  +  Cia  +  b^C)  z,  ] 

2/2  =  (c^A  +  B^c  +  Or}))  X  +  (cjC  +  B^B  +  a^a)  y  +  (cj)  +  B^a  +  o^C)  2,  V...(v). 

z.^  =  (b^A  +  a^c  +C16)  X  +  (61C  +  Or^B  +  Cia)  y  +  {b^b  +  0^0  +  (7i(7)  2  I 

Although  (iii)  and  (iv)  express  irrotational  strains,  they  give  when 
sui>erimposed  a  strain  (v)  which  is  in  general  rotational,  or  two  pure 
strains,  if  superimi>osed,  may  give  a  pure  strain  and  a  rotation. 

If  the  strains  be  small,  we  shall  have  the  constants  represented  bv 
capitals  nearly  unity,  and  those  represented  by  small  letters  small. 
Hence  the  squares  and  products  of  small  quantities  being  neglected,  we 
have  the  pure  strain  : 

asg  =  A^Ax  +  (c  +  Ci)  y  +  (6  +  b^  z,  j 

y^  =  (c  +  Ci)  X  +  B^By  +  {a  +  ai)zA (vi), 

Sj  =  (6  +  61)  x  +  (a  +  ai)y+  CiCz] 

arisiug  from  the  superim position  of  the  two  pure  strains  (§  185). 

[1679.]  Our  authors  now  turn  to  discuss  what  they  term  the 
entire  tangential  displacement  of  a  curve  taken  in  a  contiDuous  solid 
or  fluid  mass.  We  might  speak  of  it  in  the  terminology  of  our  work 
as  the  integral  tangential  shift.  Consider  any  series  of  physical 
points  forming  a  curve  in  the  unstrained  body.  Divide  this  curve 
up  into  small  elements,  and  let  the  length  of  each  element  be 
multiplied  by  its  shift  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  element.  If 
these  products  be  summed  for  the  curve  the  sum  is  the  integral 
tangential  shift  for  the  unstrained  curve.  The  same  reckoning 
carried  out  for  the  strained  curve  is  the  integral  tangential  shift 
for  the  strained  curve.  Representing  these  quantities  by  /  and  I' 
we  cite  the  following  propositions : 

where  D'  and  U"  are  rcs|>ectively  the  shifts  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  curve  as  determined  by  the  sense  in  which  the  arc  is  measured. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  integral  tangential  shift  for  a  closed  curve  is 
the  same  whether  reckoned  along  the  strained  or  unstrained  curve,  and 
that  the  integral  tangential  shift  is  the  same  reckoned  along  either  of 
two  conterminous  arcs.     (§§  188-9.) 
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(b)  Let  Tysj  Tgjc,  Tj^  be  the  twist-components  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p. 
882)  of  a  homogeneous  strain,  i.e.  t^j  =  |  {[zy]  -  [ys]},  etc.  in  the 
notation  of  formula  (i)  of  our  Art  1672.  Then  the  integml  tangential 
shift  round  a  closed  curve  is  given  by 

where  oti,  otj,  Wj  are  the  areas  of  the  projections  of  the  closed  curve  in 
its  initial  |K)8ition  on  the  coordinate  planes  yz,  zx,  and  xt/  respectively. 

(c)  The  most  general  homogeneous  strain  can  be  expressed  by  the 
shifts': 

ddf 

dih 

where 

i/r=  i  {(J  -  l)ar»  +  (^- l)y»  +  (C- 1)  2^  +  2  (ay«+ 62a;  +  ca^)}. 

Thus  for  non-rotational  homogeneous  strain,  if  the  integral  tangential 
shifts  be  measured  from  a  definite  point  of  the  body  as  ongin  up  to 
any  point  Xj  y,  z  we  have : 

Thus  the  integral  tangential  shifts  for  the  strained  and  unstrained  curves 
depend  only  on  the  terminals  of  the  curve  (§  190,  (a)). 

[1680.]  The  next  stage  in  our  authors'  analysis  of  stmin  is  to 
consider  the  strain  round  any  point  when  a  body  is  submitted  to 
a  heterogeneous  strain.  They  shew  that "  at  distances  all  round  any 
point,  so  small  that  the  first  terms  only  of  the  expressions  by 
Taylor's  theorem  for  the  differences  of  displacement  are  sensible, 
the  strain  is  sensibly  homogeneous  (p.  140)  ". 

In  other  words  if  u,  v^  to  he  the  shifts  of  ac,  y,  2  relative  to 
any  axes : 

,       ,     du    ,     du   ,     du  . 

,       ,     dv    ,     dv    ,     dv  , 

,       ,     dw   ,     dw  ,     dw  , 

^  The  expresBiODB  for  w,  />,  <r  in  §  190,  (a)  have  vrong  signn. 
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where  a;',  y\  z  are  the  coortliiiates  relative  to  the  given  point  and  to 
the  8electe<l  axial  directions  of  any  point  in  its  neighbourhood  before, 
and  x^'y  y/,  s/  the  coordinates  after  strain.  Clearly  we  have  for  the 
quantities  \xx\  \y^\  etc.  of  our  Art.  1672, 

[.rx]  =  l+£,     [yz]  =  £,     b!f]=-^>     etc. 

This  result  obviously  assumes  that  the  second  shift-fluxions 

~ck^'    dydz'         " 
can  never  bo  infinitely  great  as  compared  with  the  first  shift-fluxions 

du     du 

dx'  dy  ^^• 

[1681.]  If  dS  be  any  element  of  a  surface  in  the  body,  Z,  viy  n  the 
direction  cosines  of  its  normal,  Ty^ ,  r^,  r^^  the  twist-components  at  the 
point  X,  y,  z  of  the  surface,  we  easily  find 

2JJ(Itj,s  +  niTgj.  +  nTjyy)  dS  =  j{udx  +  vdy  +  wdz) 

-  the  integral  tangential  shift  round  the  perimeter  of  S. 

If  7*  be  the  resultant  twist  and  ff>  the  angle  its  direction  makes 
with  the  normal  to  the  corresponding  element  of  aS^,  we  see  that  the 
quantity  jjT  cos  if>dS  is  constant  for  all  surfaces  drawn  through  the 
same  curve. 

When  the  twist  vanishes,  or  the  conditions : 

dvjdz  -=  dwjdy,         dwjdx  =  du/dz,         dujdy  =  dvjdx 

are  satisfied,  then  vdx  +  vdy  +  wdz  is  a  perfect  differential ;  or  when  a 
strain  is  irrotational  we  must  have  w,  v  and  w  of  the  form  : 

dF  _dF  _dF 

dx^  dy  *  dz  ' 

In  this  case  J(udx  +  tvly  +  wdz)  may  be  termed  the  shift-Junction  ("  the 
displacement  function'')  and  we  see  that  it  represents  the  entire 
tangential  shift  from  the  fixed  point  of  the  body  up  to  the  point  x,  y,  z 
along  any  curve  whatever.     (§  190,  (i)-(l)') 

[1682.]  Some  notice  must  be  taken  here  of  §§  300-6,  whicb 
deal  with  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  The  authors,  objecting 
strongly  to  the  terminology  usually  adopted  in  the  discussion  of 
Newton's  Law'  in  the  text-books,  yet  appear  to  give  their  sanction 
to  the  validity  of  that  law  in  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which 

^  i.e,  that  the  velocity  of  rebound  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  impact  for 
the  same  two  bodicB. 
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it  is  often  stated.  They  say  that  the  results  of  recent  experiments^ 
have  confirmed  Newton's  Law,  but  they  do  not  say  that  the 
results  of  more  recent  theory  are  opposed  to  it.  They  speak 
of  Newton's  finding  the  coefficient  of  restitution,  e,  for  balls  of 
compressed  wool  to  be  §,  of  iron  nearly  the  same  and  glass  |§,  but 
they  fail  to  point  out  that  e  probably  depends  not  only  on  the 
elastic  nature  of  the  materials  in  contact,  but  also  on  the  masses 
of  the  colliding  bodies,  their  shapes  and  their  dimensions':  see 
our  Arts.  941*,  1183*  1523*,  209,  213,  217  and  1224. 

In  §  302  the  generalised  Hooke's  Law  (see  our  Art.  8*)  is 
cited  to  demonstrate  that  Newton's  experimental  law  is  consistent 
with  perfect  elasticity,  but  the  argument  used  is  not  opposed  to 
the  variation  of  e  with  the  masses,  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  colliding 
bodies. 

[1683.]  S§  303-4  deal  in  a  very  brief  manner  with  the  longitudinal 
impact  of  cylindrical  bars.  The  only  case  dealt  with  is  that  of  Case  (i) 
of  our  Art.  213,  it  being  noted  that  e  in  this  case  is  theoretically  the 
ratio  of  the  lesser  to  the  greater  mass.  This  statement  ought  to  have 
saved  the  writers  of  elementary  text-books,  which  liave  been  largely 
based  on  the  Natural  Philosophy^  from  making  the  erroneous  statements 
current  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  «.  Thomson  and  Tait  refer  for 
further  particulars  to  their  discussion  of  the  kinetics  of  elastic  solids. 
As  that  portion  of  their  work  has  never  been  written  a  reference  in  the 
second  edition  (1879)  to  Saint- Tenant's  elaborate  memoir  of  1867  might 
have  been  helpful  to  the  writers  of  elementary  works. 

[1684.]  ^  305-6  refer  to  the  amount  of  energy  lost  in  vibrations, 
and  notice  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  kinetic  energy  can 
I'emain  in  the  form  of  vibrations  after  the  impact  of  solid  spheres 
of  glass  or  ivory.  This  is  the  view  since  taken  by  Hertz  and  Boussinesq 
of  the  collision  of  massive  bodies,  and  although  the  theory  of  the 
vibrations  of  solid  elastic  spheres  has  not  yet  been  so  fully  worked 
out,  that  its  application  to  the  case  of  vibrations  produced  by 
impact  is  possible  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  Hertz's  theory  throws  a 
large  amount  of  light  on  this  all-important  problem :  see  our  Arts.  1515-7. 

^  The  experiments  seem  far  from  conclusive,  the  influence  on  e  of  variation  of 
mass,  size  and  shape  have  not  yet  been  investigated  with  the  needful  aocuraoy :  see 
Eneylclopaedie  der  Naturwitseruchaften,  Handbuch  der  Phytik,  Bd.  i.,  S.  296-301. 

'  Even  such  a  great  authority  as  Dr  Bouth  speaks  of  e  as  a  constant  ratio 
depending  on  the  material  of  the  balls  and  does  not  hint  that  it  may  vary  with 
their  mass  and  size  :  Elanentary  Rigid  Dynamics^  1882,  p.  158.  In  one  of  the 
most  recent  Cambridge  text-books  we  are  told  that  e  depends  on  "  the  substances 
of  which  the  bodies  are  made  and  is  independent  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies  **. 
^oney*s  Elementary  Dynamict,  p.  203.  Cambridge,  1889).  All  the  elementary 
books  seem  to  go  astray  on  this  point. 
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It  brings  out  in  particular  why  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  sphere  much 
of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  blow  is  spent  in  vibrations,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  solid  sphere  this  loss  is  little. 

[1685.]  We  now  pass  to  Part  II.  of  the  Natural  Philosopkyy 
which  deals  with  the  dynamical  aspect  of  strain,  i.e,  with  stress  and 
the  stress-strain  relations.  The  authors  pass  from  the  treatment  of 
rigid  bodies  by  the  stages :  (i)  flexible  strings,  (ii)  rods  and  wires, 
and  (iii)  thin  plates  to  the  complete  elastic  equations  for  any  solid 
body.  This  arrangement,  while  certainly  carrying  the  student  by 
a  graduated  course  to  the  more  complex  problems  of  elasticity, 
fails,  I  think,  to  fully  emphasize  the  transcendent  difficulties 
associated  with  the  wire  and  plate  problems,  nor  does  it  bring  into 
clear  relation  the  elastic  coefficients  of  wires  and  plates  and  those 
for  extended  masses  of  the  same  material :  see  our  Arts.  383-94, 
12:36, 1251-67,  1292-1300,  1358-1364  and  1418-40. 

[1686]  §§  573-87  deal  with  the  general  theory  of  catenaries, 
i.e,  of  flexible  and  sensibly  inextensible  cords  hanging  freely,  or 
constrained  to  lie  on  smooth  or  rough  surfaces.  There  is  nothing 
80  closely  related  to  our  subject  in  this  discussion  that  it  need 
detain  us  here. 

[1687.]  §§  588-626  deal  with  wires  and  rods  and  present  many 
points  of  interest.  The  authors  define  a  wire  to  be  "  an  elongated 
body  of  elastic  material... bent  or  twisted  to  any  degree,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  that  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  reci- 
procal of  the  twist  [see  our  Art.  1669]  are  everywhere  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  greatest  transverse  dimension  ".  They  suppose 
that  certain  constants  termed  by  them  "  the  constants  of  flexural 
and  torsional  rigidity"  are  kii(yn>n.  These  constants  for  an  isotropic 
wire  are  the  Ecoki^,  Eodk^  and  Eo)^  of  our  Art.  1287.  The  axial 
stretch  in  the  wire  is  neglected  throughout  the  investigation. 
This  is  justified  in  §  592  (see,  however,  our  Arts.  1592*,  1367, 
1373  and  1425).  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  "  conditional 
limits",  frequently  referred  to  in  the  discussion  as  those  of 
§  588,  and  apparently  amounting  only  to  the  single  one  cited 
above  in  the  definition  of  ivire  are  really  sufficient.  They  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  set,  nor  the  application 
of  such  a  system  of  load  that  in  a  small  portion  of  the  wire  axial 
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stretch  or  transverse  slide  may  become  of  relative  importance. 
Further  it  seems  practically  assumed  that  the  system  of  load  will 
solely  produce  curvature  and  twist,  and  that  the  effects  of  the 
distortion  of  the  cross-sections  are  nil  or  negligible.  This  is  the 
fact,  indeed,  for  the  cases  dealt  with  by  our  authors,  but  some 
word  of  warning  seems  very  necessary,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  constant  of  torsional  rigidity  can  only  be 
ascertained  after  the  form  of  the  distorted  cross-section  has  been 
actually  calculated  \ 

[1688.]  Premising  that  their  wire  may  be  isotropic,  crystalline, 
fibrous,  or  laminated  in  structure,  Thomson  and  Tait  state  (§591)  the 
following  "  laws  of  flexure  and  torsion  ". 

Suppose  the  resultant  stress  of  the  matter  on  one  side  of  any  cross- 
section  of  the  wire  on  matter  on  the  other  side  to  be  reduced  to  a  single 
force  through  any  point  of  the  cross-section  and  a  single  couple,  then : 

I.  The  twist  and  curvature  of  the  wire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
section  are  independent  of  the  force,  and  depend  solely  on  the  couple. 

II.  The  curvatures  and  rates  of  twist,  producible  by  any  several  couples 
sex>arately,  constitute,  if  geometrically  compounded,  the  curvatiu^  and  rate  of 
twist  which  are  actually  produced  by  a  mutual  action  equal  to  the  resultant 
of  those  couples. 

[1689.]  In  §  592  the  line  of  centroids  of  the  cross-sections  is  defined 
as  the  elastic  central  line.  This  line  in  our  work  is  spoken  of  as  the 
central  line,  the  term  dastie  line  being  retained  especially  for  its  strained 
form.  The  series  of  points  of  zero  stretch  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section 
form  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  points  of  section  of  these  neutral  axes  by 
the  corresponding  osculating  planes  of  the  elastic  line  form  the  netUral 
line.     Now  Thomson  and  Tait  write  : 

the  elastic  central  line  remains  sensibly  unchanged  in  length  to  whatever 
stress  within  our  conditional  limits  [see  our  Art.  1687]  the  wire  be  subjected. 
The  elongation  or  contraction  produced  by  the  neglected  resultant  force,  if 
this  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  produce  any,  will  cause  the  line  of  rigorotuly 
no  elongation  to  deviate  only  infinitesimally  from  the  elastic  central  line,  in 
any  part  of  the  wire  finitely  curved. 

This  amounts  practically  to  saying  that  at  points  of  finite  curvature 
the  central  and  neutral  lines  deviate  only  infinitesimally.  Such  a  state- 
ment is,  however,  incorrect.  An  examination  of  the  figure  in  our  Vol. 
L,  p.  403,  shews  that  the  neutral  line  may  pass  at  points  of  finite 
curvature  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  central  line.     BiU,  as  a 

1  That  the  flextiral  rigidity  iheoretioallpr  varies  with  the  amount  of  cnrvatare  is 
shown  in  onr  Arts.  619 — 20,  but  this  variation  is  reaUy  excluded  by  our  authors* 
*  conditional  limits  \ 
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matter  of  fact,  this  deviation  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  flexural  effect 
of  the  stress-couples,  which  is  the  real  point  upon  which  our  authors' 
theoi*y  depends. 

[1690.]  A  wire  "of  uniform  constitution  and  figure  throughout^ 
and  naturally  straight"  is  now  taken.  Two  planes  of  reference  are 
drawn  through  its  central  axis  cutting  any  cross-section  at  P  in  the  lines 
PN^  and  PN^.  v,  and  Vj  are  the  component  curvatures  in  two  planes 
perpendicular  respectively  to  PN^  and  PN^^  and  t  is  the  twist  at  ?. 
The  authors  then  proceed  as  follows  (§  594) : 

Considering  now  the  elastic  forces  called  iuto  action,  we  see  that  if  these 
constitute  a  conservative  system,  the  work  required  to  bend  and  twist  anj 
part  of  the  wire  from  its  unstrained  to  its  actual  condition,  depends  solely  on 
its  figure  in  these  two  conditions.  Hence  if  w .  PP'  denote  the  amount  of 
this  work,  for  the  infinitely  small  length  PP'  of  the  rod,  tr  must  be  a  function 
of  vi,  »'2»  T  ;  and  therefore  if  N,,  N^,  M  denote  the  components  of  the  couple- 
resuJtant  of  all  the  forces  whicn  must  act  on  the  section  through  P*  to  hold 
the  part  PP'  in  its  strained  state,  it  follows... that : 

N^dvi = d^  tr,     N^Vf^ = d^  tr,     IRhr = d^to. 

Law  IT.  of  our  Art.  1688,  or  the  principle  of  superimposition,  then 
leads  at  once  to  to  being  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  i^i,  v„  r,  or 

ti?  =  i  (ilvi' +  ^vj»  +  Ct«  +  2av,T  +  26tvi  +  2cFiV,) (i), 

where  A,  B,  (7,  a,  b,  c  are  constants  of  the  wire. 

[1691.]  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  investigation  is  wanting 
in  accuracy  in  several  points.  First  our  authors*  definition  of  twist 
(see  our  Art.  1669)  when  applied  to  a  material  rod  or  curve  seems 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  'transverse'  becoming  inclined  to 
the  tangent,  and  being  itself  distorted  by  the  strain.  Once  it  is 
recognised  that  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  in  the  cases  of  both 
flexure  and  torsion  is  distorted,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible 
without  an  investigation  such  as  that  of  Kirchhoff's  (introducing 
Saint- Venant's  results)  to  assume  that  the  work  is  a  function  of 
i/i,  i/j,  and  T  only.  To  do  so  appears  to  be  only  repeating  the  old 
hypothesis  of  Euler,  Bernoulli  and  Coulomb  under  a  disguised  form, 
i.e.  the  non-distortion  of  the  cross-sections  is  practically  assumed 
without  sufficient  discussion  under  the  purely  geometrical  defini- 
tion of  twist. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  distortion  is  negligible,  for  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  constants  C,  a  and  4, 
for  all  but  a  rod  of  circular  cross-section  with  elastic  isotropy  in  the 
plane  of  the  cross-section.     The  result  (i)  is,  however,  deduced 
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without  any  limitations  of  this  kind.  That  it  is  practically 
correct  for  a  thin  wire  of  any  cross-section  may,  however,  be 
recognised  from  the  investigations  of  KirchhoflF,  Clebsch  and 
Boussinesq:   see  our  Arts.  1251-66,  1359-64  and  1418-36. 

[1692.]  By  the  well-known  process  for  reducing  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function,  w  in  (i)  may  be  put  into  the  form  : 

«7  =  i(ilAV^^,«  +  ^3^,») (ii), 

corresponding  to  three  component  couples  about  three  rectangular  axes 

where  ^i,  ^j,  B^  are  linear  functions  of  vj,  Vj  and  t.     Hence  our  authors 
conclude  : 

There  are  in  general  three  determinate  rectangular  directions  PQ^^  Pft, 
JP§3,  through  any  point  P  of  the  middle  line  of  a  wire,  such  that  if  opposite 
couples  be  applied  to  any  two  parts  of  the  wire  in  planes  perpendicular  to  any 
one  of  them,  every  intermediate  part  will  experience  rotation  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  those  of  the  balanced  couples.  The  moments  of  the  couples 
required  to  produce  unit  rate  of  rotation  round  these  three  axes  are  called 
the  prifinpal  torsion-Jlexure  rigidities  of  the  wire.  They  are  the  elemente 
denoted  by  A^^  A^y  A^  in  the  preceding  analysis.    (§  596.) 

The  corresponding  rectangular  directions  are  termed  the  three  princi- 
pal cucesy  and  the  form  taken  by  the  wire  when  balanced  by  couples  round 
any  one  of  the  three  principal  axes  is  a  uniform  helix  having  a  line 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis  for  axis.  The  helices  so  obtained  are  the 
three  principal  helices^  (§  598). 

If  one  of  the  principal  axes  coincides  with  the  central  line  of  the 
wire'  then  the  three  principal  helices  become  the  axis  of  the  wire  corre- 
sponding to  pure  torsion,  and  two  circles  corresponding  to  pure  Oexure 
in  either  principal  plane  (§  599). 

[1693.]  Our  authors  now  demonstrate  a  number  of  properties  of 
rods  strained  into  helices,  or  of  helical  springs. 

(a)  Wantzel's  theorem  of  the  helical  form  taken  by  a  straight  rod 
of  which  the  central  line  is  a  principal  axis  and  the  flexural  rigidities 
are  equal,  when  subjected  to  couples  in  parallel  planes  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  central  line,  is  proved  in  §  601:  see  our  Arte.  1240* 
and  1606*. 

(6)  We  have  already  discussed  Ginlio's  memoir  of  1841  and  Saint- 
Venant's  of  1844  on  helical  springs  :  see  our  Arte.  1219*  and  1608*. 

1  ThomBon  and  Tait  speak  of  helix  in  the  text  and  spiral  in  the  margin.  The 
latter  word  seems  better  reseryed  for  a  plane  curve.  A  watchspring  is  the  true  type 
of  spiral  spring,  not  the  spring  of  a  spring  balance,  which  is  a  helical  spring. 

*  The  authors  speak  of  *  common  metallic  wires '  being  *  sensibly  inotropic ' — a 
somewhat  questionable  statement :  see  our  Arts.  332*,  831*,  858*,  92^*  and  1271-3. 

26—2 
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In  ^  602  and  605  our  authort>^  give  Saint-Venant's  expressions  for  the 
force  and  coui)le,  i.e,  the  results  of  §  605  correspond  with  those  of  our 
Art.  1 608*  and  those  of  §  602  with  the  same  results  for  the  special  case 
when  )3(,  =  7r/2.  A  comparison  of  Saint- Veuant's  method  with  that  of 
Thomson  and  Tait  is  of  value,  as  bringing  out  the  terms  sup|tosed  to  be 
negligible  in  their  investigation,  i.e,  the  longitudinal  stretch  and 
Saint- Venant's  c :  see  our  Arts.  1593*- 1608*.  Thomson  and  Tail's 
results  are  slightly  more  general  than  the  corresponding  conclusions  of 
Kirchhoff  (see  our  Arts.  1268  and  1283  (e))  which  suppose  the  cross- 
section  of  the  wire  to  be  circular. 

(c)  Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  helix,  x  the  distance  between  planei 
through  its  two  terminals  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  <^  the  angle  between 
planes  through  its  axis  and  its  two  terminals  in  the  strained  condition, 
Xq  and  <^o  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  unstrained  condition. 
Then  with  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1608*,  x  =  lsinPf  ^  =  /cos)3/r, 
and  we  may  write : 

F  being  the  force  in  the  axis  tending  to  compress  the  helix  (§  607). 
The  authors  then  take  x-  x^  and  4^  —  <t>Q  small,  and  deduce  various 
results  bearing  on  the  practical  use  of  helical  springs.     For  example : 

Hence  if  the  spiral  be  of  very  small  inclination  to  the  axis,  or  xjl  be 
small  we  have  approximately  : 

^  =  — p—K^o-^)' 

Thus  (i)  the  load  is  proportional  to  the  compression  in  the  azii^i 
property  first  determined  by  Hooke  at  a  much  earlier  period  fro* 
experiment :  see  our  Arts.  7*  and  250*;  (ii)  helical  springs  act  chieif 
by  torsion,  a  property  first  stated  by  Binet  and  after  him  by  Giofio^ 
J.  Thomson  and  Kirchhoff:  see  our  Arts.  175*,  1382*  and  1283  («); 
(iii)  if  the  number  of  coils  be  ti,  /=  2wr  x  7i  nearly,  if  r  be  the  radios  rf 
the  helix,  and  ^^  =  Z/r,  whence : 


tr 


ni^ 


or,  the  total  compression,  (x^  —  x),  for  a  given  load  varies  directly  as  tk 
number  of  coils  and  as  the  cube  of  the  radius  of  the  helical  qnni 

1  Two  misprints  of  the  first  edition  a',  /for  a,  r  and  L  for  G  in  §605  KnuiBii 
the  second  edition. 
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This  result  agrees  after  proper  changes  of  notation  with  that  of  Giulio 
cited  as  (vi)  in  our  Art.  1220*. 

[1694.]  Our  authors  next  refer  to  KirchhoflTs  elastico-kinetic 
analogy  (see  our  Arts.  1267,  1283  and  1364)  and  cite  as  a  special  case 
of  it  the  Elastic  Curve  of  James  Bernoulli  (see  our  Arts.  18*-25*). 
A  straight  wire  having  one  set  of  piincipal  axes  of  its  cross-sections 
coplanar  is  bent  in  this  plane  by  the  action  of  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  F,  —  F,  acting  in  any  line  in  the  plane  taken  as  the  axis  of  a?, 
and  connected  with  the  wire,  if  needful,  by  rigid  bars.  The  correspond- 
ing elastico-kinetic  analogy  is  that  of  a  rigid  body  swinging  on  an  axis 
under  the  action  of  gravity  (§613).  If  l/p  be  the  curvature  we  easily 
find  Etai^jp  =  Fy^  whence  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  py  -  a',  a  being  a 
constant.  Thomson  and  Tait  suggest  that  the  elastic  line  for  this  case 
might  be  found  by  drawing  successive  arcs  of  circles  whose  radii  vary 
inversely  as  the  ordinate  y  (§  611).  They  discuss  somewhat  briefly 
the  types  of  solution  of  the  differential  equation  p^  =  a^,  and  depict  some 
of  the  forms ^  (traced  experimentally  from  a  flat  steel  spring)  which  the 
solution  may  take  (§  611).  These  forms  are  of  very  great  physical 
interest  and  their  comparison  with  various  cases  of  pendulum  motion  is 
instructive. 

A  conclusion  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  rectification  of  the  elastic  curve 
is  the  same  analytical  problem  as  finding  the  time  occupied  by  a  pendulum  in 
describing  any  given  angle  (§  613). 

[1695.]  §  614  gives  general  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  bent 
and  twisted  rod,  in  some  respects  slightly  more  comprehensive  than  those 
of  Kirchhoff  and  in  other  respects  slightly  less  luminous  as  to  form 
than  those  of  Clebsch.  The  poiuts  to  be  considered  are  of  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  kind,  and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  are  both  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  Thomson  and  Tait  obtain  their  expression  for  the 
strain-energy  of  a  bent  rod  :  see  our  Arts.  1687-91.  According  to 
both  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch  there  is  a  certain  principle  involved  in 
the  discussion  of  the  equilibrium  of  elastic  l>odies  with  one  or  two 
dimensions  indefinitely  small  :  see  Kirchhoff^a  Priticiple  referred  to  in 
our  Art  1253.  Kirchhoff  on  the  ground  of  this  piinciple  neglects 
the  body-forces  on  the  rod,  he  further  supposes  surface- load  to  be 
applied  only  at  the  terminal  cross-sections :  see  our  Art.  1 259.  Clebsch 
also  supposes  no  surface-load  except  at  terminal  cross-sections,  but  he 
introduces  body-forces:  see  our  Art.  1363.  The  absence  of  surface-load 
seems  essential  to  the  treatment  of  both  Clebsch  and  Kirchhoff,  for  the 

*  Forms  drawn  directly  from  the  equation  for  a  Bpring  loaded  in  a  great  variety 
of  modes  will  be  found  in  L.  Saalschiitz :  Der  belastete  Stab  unter  Einwirkung  einer 
uiUichen  Kraft,  Leipzig,  1880,  a  most  interesting  work.  Saalsohiitz's  ouryes  agree 
closely  with  Thomson  and  Tait's  experimental  forms,  only  he  gives  as  a  rule  a 
smaller  pieoe  of  the  carve  placed  iu  a  somewhat  different  situation.  Thus  compare 
his  Fig.  10  with  their  Fig.  1,  his  Fig.  21  with  their  Fig.  3,  his  Fig.  11  (12)  with 
their  Fig.  5,  his  Fig.  30  with  their  Fig.  2,  etc.,  etc. 
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former  bases  his  expressions  for  the  shifts  (Art.  1360)  and  the  latter 
his  expression  for  the  strain-energy  (Art.  1287)  on  the  assumption 
of  Saint- Venant  that  JJ^  =  ^  =  '^  =  0  (Arts.  1 262  and  1 286),  and  accord- 
ingly ^liat  the  stress  at  the  surface  of  the  rod  vanishes.  Now  Thomson 
and  Tait  after  taking  a,  ^,  y  as  '*  the  com})onent8  of  the  mutual  force, 
and  (f  rjy  1^  as  those  of  the  mutual  couple  acting  between  the  matter  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  normal  section  through  oc^  y,  z'' — ar,  y,  z  being  axa 
fixed  in  space, — proceed  to  take  XSs,  YSs,  Zhs  and  Z^,  Mhs^  Nh  as 
**the  components  of  the  applied  force,  and  applied  couple,  on  the 
l^ortion  ha  of  the  wire"  between  the  normal  sections  at  x^  y,  3  and 
x-\-hxy  y  +  Si/y  z  +  Sz.  There  seems  to  me  great  difficulty  about  this. 
Do  Xy  Yf  Zj  Ly  My  N  refer  to  surface  load  or  to  body-force,  or  to  bothM 
If  they  refer  to  surface-load,  we  cannot  fall  back  on  Kirchhoff  and 
Clebsch*8  diHcnssion  for  the  exactness  of  the  expression  of  our  Art.  1690 
adopted  for  the  strain-energy.  If  the  above  quantities,  however, 
represent  merely  body-forces,  the  genei-ality  is  not  greater  than  that  d 
Clebsch's  investigation  and  the  treatment  seems  in  many  respects  less 
luminous.  Thomson  and  Tait's  Equation  (i)  becomes  EJrchhoff's  (zxiii) 
in  our  Art.  1265,  if  JT,  F,  Z  be  put  zero;  their  Equations  (i)  and 
(ii),  supposing  Xy  7,  Z,  Z,  i/,  N  to  refer  to  body-forces,  ought  to  be 
contained  in  Olebsch's  ( viii)  in  our  Art  1 363,  but  Uie  analysis  necessary 
to  prove  the  identity  by  transformation  would  be  complicated. 

Thomson  and  Tait  do  not  refer,  like  Clebsch,  their  force-  and  couple- 
components  (a,  fiy  y,  iy  rfy  f )  of  the  total  stress  on  a  cross-section  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  element  of  the  rod,  but  to  axes  fixed  in  space.  Thus  since 
the  rod  in  the  general  case  has  finite  shifts  their  method  of  treating  the 
question  does  not  directly  bring  the  bending  moments,  shears  etc.,  into 
the  equations  of  equilibrium.  Further  in  the  application  of  manj 
systems  of  applied  force,  the  system  would  be  known  relative  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  element,  and  therefore  A",  1",  Zy  A,  My  If  would  be  not 
given  directly,  but  only  in  terms  of  the  unknown  strained  form  of  the 
rod  ;  the  Equations  (4)  and  (5)  of  Thomson  and  Tait  would  thus  be 
still  more  complicated  in  application  than  they  at  first  sight  appear. 
Comparing  the  two  methods  with  the  cori-esponding  equations  for 
the  elasti co-kinetic  analogy,  we  may  say  that  Thomson  and  Tait's 
method  leads  to  difierential  equations  corresponding  to  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  body  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  S|>ace,  while  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch's 
method  leads  to  differential  equations  more  nearly  corresponding  with 
Euler's  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  body  referred  to  its  principal  axes. 

[1696.]  In  the  following  sections,  §§  615-9,  the  results  are 
applied  to  special  cases  of  naturally  straight  wires,  but  the  authors 
pass  by  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition  to  "  to  a  uniform  bar,  beam  or 

^  The  conditions  under  which  a  surface-load  may  be  practicaUy  replaced  bj  i 
body-force  are  of  great  importance.  One  investigation  for  a  special  case  of  contina- 
one  loading  has  been  given  by  the  Editor :  Quarterly  JounuU  of  Mathematics,  ToL 
xxrv.,  pp.  87  and  106.    Cambridge,  1889. 
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plank  "  and  even  to  continuous  beams.  The  need  here  of  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  as  to  the  form  of  the  distorted  cross- section,  and 
as  to  the  real  limits  within  which  the  strain-energy  of  this  distortion 
may  be  neglected,  becomes  very  manifest.  In  §  619  it  is  shewn  that 
the  problem  of  a  continuous  beam  is  determinate,  but  the  method 
sketched  for  its  general  solution  becomes  in  most  practical  cases 
far  too  laborious  to  be  workable,  and  a  reference  might  have  been 
expected  to  Clapeyron's  Theorem :  see  our  Arts.  603,  607  and  893. 

[1697.]  We  now  pass  to,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
our  authors'  treatment  of  wires,  namely,  problems  relating  to  wires 
of  equal  or  unequal  flexibility  rotated  round  their  central  line. 
This  occupies  §§  621-6.     We  note  the  following  points : 

(a)  A  wire  of  equal  flexibility,  straight  when  unstrained,  oflers 
when  bent  and  twisted  in  any  manner  no  resistance  to  being  turned 
round  its  central  line.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  equable  elastic  rotating 
joint,  which  admits  of  the  rotation  about  any  axis  of  one  body  being 
transferred  equably  to  a  second  body  rotating  about  any  other  axi& 
The  wire  which  acts  as  the  joint  must  have  the  tangents  at  the 
terminals  of  its  central  line  exactly  in  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two 
bodies.  If  the  wire  be  not  accurately  of  equal  flexibility  there  will  be  a 
periodic  inequality  in  the  rotations  of  the  two  bodies  having  for  period 
half  a  turn  of  either ;  if  it  be  not  absolutely  straight  an  inequality  of 
period  equal  to  a  whole  turn  of  either  (§§  621-2). 

(6)  Consider  a  piece  of  wire  or  ribbon  which  in  the  unstrained 
state  has  its  central  line  a  circular  arc  of  radius  a ;  the  plane  of  gi*eatest 
flexural  rigidity  at  each  point  being  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  plane 
of  the  central  line.  Let  its  central  line  be  strained  into  a  complete 
circle  of  radius  r,  and  let  a  couple  Lha  applied  to  each  element  hs  of 
the  wire  in  the  normal  plane  of  the  central  line  be  required  to  hold  the 
wire,  so  that  its  planes  of  greatest  flexural  rigidity  make  an  angle  ^ 
with  the  plane  of  the  central  line.  Then  the  expression  (i)  of  our  Art. 
1690  for  the  strain-energy  per  unit  length  of  central  line,  since  there  is 
DO  twist,  reduces  to  the  form : 

to  =  ^  {Av*  +  Bv^  +  2cviVj), 

or,  transforming  this  expression  by  reference  to  the  planes  of  principal 
flexural  rigidities  {A^  and  A^,  Ai>  A^,  to  : 

-   f  .   /cos  6      cos  a\'       .    /sin  4>     sin  a\*] 

«'=i{^i(— -  — j  +^.(— -^)} w- 

Clearly : 

T———  -^1^4^  f^^^  4*     cosa\  i^s^os^/sin^      sinaN 

d<l>~  r       \    r  a   J  r       \    r  a   )    **'   '^ 

J   d^w  .  /cos  26     COB  a  cos  6\  .   /cos  26     sin  6  sin  a\      ..... 
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Further  let  C  be  the  couple  in  the  plane  of  the  central  line,  or  pkne 
of  bending,  which  acts  between  the  matter  on  either  side  of  a  cn»- 
section  then : 

This  follows  from  our  Art.  1692,  for  clearly 

C cos  <^  =  i^i  and  (7 sin  ^  =  i\r^. 

Thomson  and  Tait  now  consider  most  suggestive  special  cases  of 
these  results. 

Case  (i).     Rotation  of  a  straight  wire  bent  irUo  the  form  of  a  hoop 
round  its  central  line. 
Here  o  =  oo  ,  therefore  : 

Z  -  - -^- sin  2<^,  and  ^  = ^ — cos  2<^. 

Hence  when  ^  =  0,  or  when  planes  of  maximum  flexural  rigidity  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  central  line,  ti;  is  a  maximum,  and  the  ecjuili- 
brium  is  unstable.  When  ^  =  7r/2,  we  have  again  equilibrium,  but,  as  U7  is 
a  minimum,  it  is  stable  (§  623). 

Case  (ii).  A  u>ire  equally  Jlexible  in  all  directions  is  straitied  from  a 
circular  arc  of  radius  a  to  a  ring  of  radius  r  and  then  turned  round 
its  central  line. 

Here  A^  =  A^^  a  =  0,  therefore : 

^1  sin  ^     dSo  _  A^  cos  ^ 

Hence  ^  =  0  and  ^  =  tt  are  positions  of  equilibrium,  the  former  being 
stable  and  the  latter  unstable  (§  624). 

Case  (iii).  Suppose  A^^^^  ,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  case  of 
a  flat  band  or  metal  ribbon — for  example  **a  common  hoop  of  thin  sheet- 
iron  fitted  upon  a  conical  vat,  or  on  either  end  of  a  barrel  of  ordinary 
shape  ". 

Here  if  the  strain-energy  is  not  to  be  infinite  we  must  have 
/*~^8in  <^  =  a~^sina,  or  the  plane  of  inflexibility  must  make  an  angle 
sin"*  (ra""' sin  a)  with  the  plane  of  the  central  line,  when  the  band 
is  bent  to  a  radius  r.     We  have  from  (iv) : 


^^    Ay    /co&4> 
cos 


I    /cos  ^     COS  a\ 
4>\    r  a   J' 


Hence  if  ^  approaches  near  to  9r/2,  or  if  the  plane  of  inflexibility 
approaches  the  plane  of  the  central  line  C  gets  extremely  large  and 
the  band  must  snap  across  (§  626). 
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The  many  suggestive  points  with  regard  to  problems  of  stability 
i^hich  arise  from  this  interesting  discussion  may  justify  the  space 
here  devoted  to  its  reproduction. 

[1698.]  The  next  portion  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise 
deals  with  the  bending  of  plates  (§§  627-57).  Of  this  §§  627-49 
give  a  general  theory  of  such  plates,  containing  much  that  is  of  a 
most  instructive  character.  At  the  same  time  certain  assumptions 
are  made  which  it  is  needful  for  us  to  notice  here,  and  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  brought  out  best  by  the  independent  discussion  of  a 
special  case. 

If  the  plane  of  a^  be  taken  as  the  tangent  plane  to  a  Hurface  at  the 
(loint  aj  -  y  =  2  =  0,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin  the  form  of 
the  surface  is  given  by : 

«  =  i(rac"+2«By  +  «^)   (i), 

where  r  =  cPz/cLx^,  8  =  (Pz/dxdy,  and  t  =  tPz/df^.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
I'od,  Thomson  and  Tait  take  the  strain-energy  per  unit  area  of  the  plate's 
mid-plane  to  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  r,  8f  and  t  of 
the  bent  mid-plane  at  any  point  The  constants  of  this  function  are  not 
expressed  at  this  stage  in  terms  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the 
usual  elastic  coefficients  (see,  however,  our  Art.  1713),  and  it  does  not 
appear  from,  the  discussion  how  far  the  general  equations  of  elasticity 
are  satisfied  by  the  assumptions  made.  I  take  it  that,  «  =  0  being  the 
unstrained  mid-plane  of  the  plate,  ^  634-5  really  amount  to  the  Saint- 
Venant-Boussinesq  hypothesis  that : 


gx 


=  y^  =  «  =  0 (ii), 

throughout  the  material  of  the  plate. 

Assuming  this  to  be  so,  I  propose  to  find  an  expression  for  the  strain- 
energy  at  a  given  point  of  a  plane  plate  with  three  rectangular  planes  of 
elastic  symmetry,  one  being  the  mid-plane,  when  (ii)  holds  and  the 
mid -plane  at  the  point  in  question  is  slightly  bent  to  the  form  (i). 


:l 


[1699.]     The  stress-strain  relations  are  of  the  form  (see  our  Art. 
117): 

xx  =  aSg,  -i-y*y  +  e'sgj      J?  =  dfTyg, 

79=fs„  +  b8^  +  d'8^f      M  =  ecr„,  y (iii). 

M  =  e*8jg  +  d'Sy  +  C8g,       «J  =  fifxy  > 
Assume  the  following  values  for  the  shifts  : 

u  =  -rxz-8yz-^/i{x,y),  } (iv), 

v^^-sxz-tyz  +/8(aJ,  y). 
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where  r,  s,  t  and  C  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  fi,/g  arbitrary  functioiu. 
It  will  be  found  that  u  and  v  in  (iv)  have  the  most  general  values  con- 
sistent with  the  value  chosen  for  to  and  with  ««  ^  ^  =  0.     To  satisfy 

zs  =  0,  we  must  further  have  G and  e  -^  +  cT  -P  —  0. 

c  ax         ay 

The  value  chot»en  for  w  gives : 

for  the  form  of  the  distorted  mid-plane,  i.e.  the  mid-plane  of  the  pbit« 
is  bent  at  the  origin  to  the  form  suggested  by  Thomson  and  Tait  The 
term  \Cs?  enables  us  to  satisfy  the  relation  x^  =  0  at  all  points  of  the 
plate.  Further /i  and/,  clearly  refer  only  to  strains  in  the  plane  of  the 
plate  uniform  throughout  the  thickness,  and  these  terms  are  therefore 
not  due  to  bending  at  all.  We  may  therefore  neglect  them  from  the 
outsets     Thus  we  conclude : 


V- 

—  rxz- 

-8XZ' 

10  = 

\{T7? 

+  2«a!y  +  ty 

bUl't 

»ner : 

««  = 

-TZy 

»» 

=  -tz, 

e'r  +  i 
''=      c 

^y» 

=  0, 

<r„ 

=  0, 

«rj^  =  -2«ai 

«V  +  ett 


•}...(  V). 


z. 


(«). 


whence : 


-'-{^40"('-?)'}- 


:5  =  -  2z/8 ; 

x»  =  yz  =  z*  =  0 


(TU) 


These  stresses  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  body  stress-equations. 
Forming  the  expression  for  W  the  strain-energy  per  unit  area  of  the 
mid-plane  of  the  plate  at  the  origin  we  have  : 

2c  being  the  thickness  of  the  plate.     Thus 

+  4/(««-rt)| (viii), 

^  1  Their  most  general  forms  as  determined  from  the  body  stress-eqaations  and 
M  =0,  are  fi=Odfx+Diy  and  /j=  -  Oe*y+D^,  where  G,  Dj  and  D,  ai«  arbitral^ 
oonstants. 
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or  with  abbreviated  expressions  for  the  constants : 

W=^{R,r''^2Grt  +  U^i^ -^ifif-rt))  ...(viii  bis). 

Now  let  lis  find  the  couples  acting  on  matter  inside  an  element 
round  lines  in  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  on  strips  of  unit  breadth  and  height  2c  perpendicular  to  these 
axes : 

r+«  Sc*  dW 

L  =  -j_^7^zdz^ff{H,r^{G-'2f')t}  =  -^ 


iV  =  -l     ^zdz=-^/s 


dr  ' 

dW 
dt  ' 

dW 
da 


\ («)• 


Here  the  couples  L  and  N  acting  on  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to 
the  plane  zy^  tend  to  turn  x  to  z  and  y  to  z^  and  the  couples  M  and  iT 
acting  on  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to  the  plane  zx  tend  to  turn  y  to 
z  and  xtoz  respectively.     This  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

[1700.]  Let  x'  =^x+u,  y'  =^y+  v^  z'  =  z-\'W,  Then  a  straight  line 
[)erpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  before  strain  is  given  by  05  =  a,  y^p. 
After  strain  this  line  becomes  by  (v) : 

ra  +  sP"  8a-^tp~  1  +  ^Cz 

This  is  clearly  no  longer  an  exact  straight  line  unless  (7  =  0,  but  if  (7  be 
taken  zero  then  Tx  wiU  not  be  zero  and  the  values  of  the  elastic  constants 
in  (viii)  tuill  be  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plate  be  very  thin, 
^Cz  will  be  negligible  in  the  above  result  and  the  transverses  will 
remain  very  approximately  straight  lines. 

t  1701.1     We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  our  conclusions  for 
lie  with  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  one  coinciding  with  the 
mid-plane  of  the  plate  : 
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(i)  The  strain-energy  per  unit  area  of  the  mid-plane  required  to  bend 
without  stretching  a  small  portion  of  the  plate  to  the  form  (i)  is  a 
quadratic  function  of  the  curvatures  r,  8  and  t, 

(ii)  The  bending  couples  are  given  by  the  differentials  of  the  sUam- 
energy  with  regard  to  r,  «  and  t 

These  agree  with  Thomson  and  Tait's  conclusions  for  the  most 
general  case  of  aeolotropy  in  ^  640-1.     But : 

(iii)  A  straight  line  in  the  material  of  the  plate  originally  perpen- 
dicular to  the  raid-plane,  only  remains  approximately  perpendicular  to 
the  mid- plane  after  bending.  If  it  be  assumed  to  remain  absolutely 
perpendicular,  then  the  value  of  the  ilexural  rigidities  of  the  plate  will 
not  be  given  as  the  pro|)er  functions  of  the  elastic  constants  a,  6,  e,  (f ,  e\ 
f  and/. 

This  result  is  stated  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  (2)  of  §  633 : 

The  particlo8  iu  any  Htraight  line  pert)endicular  to  the  plate  when  plaoe, 
remain  in  a  Htraight  line  pcn)cndicular  to  the  curved  surfaces  into  which  its 
sidoH,  and  parallel  planes  of  the  substance  between  them,  become  distorted 
when  it  is  bent. 

Thomson  and  Tait  cite  this  result  as  deducible  from  "the  general 
theory  of  elastic  solids."  The  above  investigation  by  the  **  semi-inverse 
metiiod  "  (see  our  Art.  3)  while  by  no  means  free  from  objections,  may 
suffice,  perhaps,  to  suggest  that  the  result  in  question  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  be  justified  for  very  thin  plates  by  the  general  theory  rather 
than  an  axiom  upon  which  the  theory  of  plates  itself  can  be  based.  It 
coincides  with  Kirchhoflfs  hypothesis  of  1850,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  questioned  in  our  Art.  1236  (see  also  our  Art.  1412).  The  results 
(2)  and  (3)  of  our  authors'  §  633  may  be  both  true  as  approximations 
obtained  by  the  general  theory,  but  they  will  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for 
an  elementary  theory  of  plates,  for  while  (3)  would  lead  us  to  introduce 
the  term  JCs*,  (2)  would  cause  us  to  omit  it  The  whole  question  is,  I 
think,  on  a  par  with  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  of  rods.  The 
postulate  that  the  cross-sections  of  a  rod  under  flexure  remain  undis- 
torted  is  not  an  a  priori  truth.  It  received  its  first  justification  in 
Saint- Venant's  memoir  on  flexure  (see  our  Art.  92),  which  shewed  that 
the  cross-sections  actually  are  distorted  but  that  in  certain  cases  this 
distortion  is  negligible.  Experiment  on  a  moderate  sized  iron  bar 
shews  clearly  the  distortion  of  the  cross-sections,  and  the  distortion  of 
the  trausverses  can  be  exhibited  in  moderately  thick  iron  or  glass  plates. 

If  it  be  objected  that  our  investigation  depends  on  the  assumptions 
(a)  that  the  sole  stress  lies  iu  the  plane  of  the  plate  (i.e.  Elquation  (ii)) 
and  (6)  that  there  is  only  negligible  stretching  of  the  mid-plane  (see  our 
Art.  1699)  we  must  remark  that  the  same  assumptions  are  made  by  onr 
authors  :  see  their  §g  634  (1)  and  633  (1).  Hence  their  i-esults  may  be 
compared  with  our  investigation  based  on  a  more  general  theory. 

The  further  condition  on  which  Thomson  and  Tait  insist,  namely, 
that: 
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The  deflection  is  nowhere,  within  finite  distance  from  the  point  of  reference, 
more  than  an  infinitely  small  fraction  of  the  thickness  (§  632,  (3)), 

does  not  seem  involved  in  our  investigation,  and  it  certainly  appears  at 
first  sight  to  exclude  from  treatment  the  most  useful  and  ordinary  appli- 
cations of  the  theory  to  thin  plates  ^ 

From  the  above,  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that  Thomson  and  Tait's 
ultimate  conclusions  are  true,  but  that  their  axioms  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  ;  they  would,  indeed,  if  treated  as  rigidly  and  not  approxi- 
mately correct,  lead  to  erroneous  values  for  the  flexural  rigidities. 
Further  their  mode  of  discussion  scarcely  enables  us  to  clearly  realise  the 
nature  of  the  internal  stresses  in  the  plate. 

[1702.]     Some   valuable   remarks   and   definitions   occupying 

§§  637-40  must  be  referred  to  here.   We  have  already  noticed  Ran- 

kine's  analysis  of  uniplanar  stress  (see  our  Arts.  453  and  465  (6)). 

Clearly,  since  X,  Jf,  N  are  only  the  -^-integrals  of  the  products  of  z 

and  iw,  7i  and  5,  a  precisely  similar  analysis  holds  for  these  couples. 

Thus  let  w  as  in  our  Art.  465  (6)  denote  the  normal  to  a  plane 

perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  of  the   plate,  and  let  this  normal 

make  an  angle  <f>  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  let,  as  in  that  article,  t  be 

the  trace  of  this   plane  on   the   mid-plane;   then  if  %  be  the 

stress-couple  in  the  plane  normal  to  n,  tending  to  turn  n  towards 

z  and  iS  the  stress-couple  tending  to  turn  t  towards  ^,  we  have 

by  integrating  the  results  of  that  article  multiplied  by  z  with 

regard  to  z: 

U  =  X  cos' </)  +  J/ sin'' </)  4- iV  sin  2^,  1 

ia  =  K^  -  if )  sin  2</)  -  iV  cos  2^.     j  ^^'• 

Hence  clearly  there  are  two  directions  determined  by : 

tB,n2(t>  =  2NI{L-M) (xi), 

for  which  the  stress-couple,  whose  axis  is  normal  to  the  plane 
over  which  we  are  reckoning  the  stress,  vanishes. 

These  are  termed  by  Thomson  and  Tait  the  principal  axes  of 
bending  stress  (§  637).  Let  <f>o  be  a  value  of  (f>  satisfying  (xi)  then 
wemay  write  (x)  : 

1L  =  i(^  +  Jf)  +  "co82(</>-^o),l  ,  ..x 

ia  =  nsin2(^-</>o)  J ^'''^^' 

where  fl  =  JN^-^HL-My . 

1  The  pressure  of  the  finger  at  the  oentre  of  the  bottom  of  a  round  tin  canister 
seems  to  produce  a  deflection  which  is  far  from  being  an  "infinitely  small  fraction 
of  the  thickness  "  and  which  might  I  think  be  fairly  discussed  by  the  ordinary  theory. 
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Thomson  and  Tait  now  term  ^(X  +  if)  a  syndastic  stress. 
Clearly  this  term  gives  the  same  stress-couple  round  every  line 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  On  the  other  hand  they  term  H  an 
anticldstic  stress ;  clearly  the  terms  in  the  stress- couples  due  to 
n  are  such  that  they  change  sign  without  alteration  of  magnitude 
when  <!>  is  increased  by  a  right-angle.  If  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be 
the  principal  axes  of  bending  stress  then  clearly  the  condition 
for  a  pure  synclastic  stress  is  that  L^M,  or  for  a  pure  anticlastic 
stress  that  L  =  —  My  i.e.  the  principal  stress-couples  must  be  equal 
with  the  same  or  opposite  signs  respectively.  Compare  our  Arts. 
325  and  453. 


[1703.]  In  §  644  our  authorR  deduce  from  purely  statical  considera- 
tions tlie  genei*a1  equation  couuecting  the  couples  Z,  M,  N  and  the  forces 
applied  to  any  small  element  of  the  plate.  This  amounts  in  the  notation 
of  our  Art.  384  to : 

d^L     „  d'^N      d^M     ^     dX"     d7"  ,  .... 

dar         dxdy      d%f  dx         dy 

Thomson  and  Tait  do  not  distinguish  between  body-forces  and  surfaco- 
load,  nor  do  they  investigate  how  far  the  existence  of  the  normal  force 
Z'  is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  assumptions :  (a)  that  the  stress 
7x  is  supposed  zero  (§  634  (1)),  and  (6)  that  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe 
plate  remains  unchanged  (§  633  (3)).  Further  they  introduce  sheaiiog 
stresses  a,  j9,  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate,  which  seem 
directly  excluded  by  their  §  634,  (1),  from  which  §  639  and  equation 
(3)  of  their  present  investigation  indirectly  flowa 

Assuming  W  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  three  curva- 
ture-components r,  «  and  <,  we  can  write  down  at  once  the  equation  for 
the  normal  deflection  of  an  aeolotropic  plate.  This  is  more  general 
than  our  result  (v)  of  Art.  385,  which  may  be  at  once  obtained  from 
Equations  (ix)  and  (xiii)  above.  But  the  authors  do  not  shew  how  the 
six  flexural  rigidities  of  the  aeolotropic  plate  are  to  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  21  elastic  constants. 

[1704.]  In  §§  645-8  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  boundary-conditions 
for  a  thin  plate.  The  authors  point  out  the  contradiction  between  Poisson 
and  Kirchhoff,  and  then  proceed  to  reconcile  their  conclusions.  This  is 
the  famous  Thomson  and  Tait  "reconciliation"  to  which  we  have 
had  repeated  occasion  to  refer  when  discussing  Poisson,  Saint-Yenant, 
Kirchhoff*and  Boussinesq ;  see  our  Arts.  488*  394  and  1239,  1522-4. 
It  has  been  so  fully  explained  in  our  Arts.  488*  and  394,  and  the 
precedence  of  our  authors  so  fully  acknowledged  by  Boussinesq,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  subject  further  here. 
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[1705.]  ^  649-653  deal  with  the  case  of  a  finite  or  infinite 
plate  symmetrically  strained  round  a  point.  The  material  of  the  plate 
is  supposed  to  be  isotropic.  The  authors  only  investigate  that  part  of 
the  shift  of  points  on  the  mid-plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.  Their  results  are  therefore  far  less  complete  than  those  of  our 
Arts.  328-37.  They  give  the  couple  L  per  unit  length  of  a  cylindrical 
surface  of  radius  r,  whose  generators  are  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane, 
the  axis  of  the  couple  being  a  tangent  to  the  trace  of  the  mid-plane  on 
the  cylindrical  surface  :  and  they  further  give  the  value  of  the  total  shear 
S  per  unit-length  of  the  same  surface  parallel  to  the  generators.  They 
do  not,  however,  give  the  radial  shift  or  the  stresses  in  the  material  of 
the  plate:  see  our  Arts.  329-31. 

Let  Z'  be  the  force  applied  normally  to  the  plate  per  unit  area  of  the 
mid-plane.     Then  for  an  isotropic  plate  we  have  by  our  Art.  385  : 

;rfrf</rtrfr(^i?')]}"2^«»'^' <')• 

.  Call  the  right  hand  side  Z'jA^  then  the  solution  is : 

u,=  i  l—jrdrj—jrZ'dr  +  JC  (logr  -  1)  r»  +  |CV 

+  C"logr  +  C""  (ii), 

where  C,  C\  C"  and  C"  are  undetermined  constants. 

Further,  L  and  *S'  are  given,  if  /T  be  the  plate-modulus  of  our  Arts. 
323  and  385,  by : 


2€«  /  „  dho  dw\ 


.  d^w       dw 


if  C  =  ^  {ff-  2/it),— and  : 
o 


S=-A^^{Vho)    (v). 


The  expression  for  L  follows  at  once  by  substituting  the  isotropic 
values  of  the  constants  in  the  results  (ix)  of  our  Art.  1699  and  taking 
the  axis  of  a;  to  coincide  with  the  radius  r.  The  expression  for  S  has 
been  previously  considered  in  our  work  (see  our  Art.  1536).  Thomson 
and  Tait  do  not  apparently  recognize  that  with  their  previous  assump- 
tions S  ought  to  be  zero.  They  appeal  in  fact  to  the  "  general  theory  of 
elasticity"  (see  §§  633-4),  but  on  the  basis  of  that  general  theoiy  their 
solution  is  only  accurate  provided  stresses  like  Iz,  zx,  yP,  or  in  this  case 
XX  and  XT,  are  zero,  or  negligible  as  compared  with  the  other  stresses. 
The  relative  order  of  the  stresses  and  the  conditions  under  which  we 
may  neglect  certain  of  them  in  the  case  of  a  thin  plate  form  one  of  the 
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most  delicate  investigations  in  the  whole  theory  of  elasticity :  see  our 
Arts.  385-8,  1438-40.  Yet  after  an  investigation  which  really  depends 
for  its  accuracy  on  the  neglect  of  the  shearing  stress  7^  and  the  norma] 
stress  «,  we  ai-e  confronted  by  the  introduction  without  remark  of 


S 


and  of  Z'  equal  pi-esumably  to  (^)+, -(«)_,.  Clearly  if  ^  and  u 
are  not  zero  the  statements  §  633  (2)  and  §  634  (1)  are  only  approxima- 
tions, and  we  must  shew  in  calculating  the  strain-enet^  W  (see  oar 
Art  1699)  that  the  terms  due  to  these  stresses  are  negligible  This  in 
most  cases  is  probably  the  fact,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation 
do  not  seem  effectively  brought  out  by  our  authors'  mode  of  investi- 
gation. For  the  value  of  rr  in  a  special  case :  see  our  Arts.  329-30. 
Assuming  our  authors'  conclusions  to  be  correct,  we  have  (§  649) : 

+  \C{{A+c)\ogr  +  \{A-c)) 

+  iC'(J+c)-C"(^-c)l (yi), 


,9 


= -\  Lz'dr  -  C  - (vii). 

T  J  T 


[1706.]  Our  authors  give  an  interesting  investigation  of  the 
physical  meaning  of  the  various  terms  in  the  solution  expressed  by 
(ii),  (vi)  and  (vii),  (§  651),  and  then  work  out  the  following  interesting 
problems,  for  the  special  analysis  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Treatise : 

(a)  The  symmetrical  flexure  of  a  circular  annulus  acted  upon  by 
any  given  bending  couples  and  shearing  forces  distributed  uniform] j 
round  the  outer  and  inner  edges  (§  662). 

(b)  The  same  annulus  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
addition  of  any  load  symmetrically  spread  over  its  area.  The  solution 
is  indicated  for  a  special  case  only  (§  653).  In  §  655  our  authors  indi- 
cate the  solution  of  the  circular  plate  problem  for  the  case  of  non- 
symmetrical loading.  This  problem  had  been  completely  solved  by 
Clebsch  some  years  earlier  in  his  Treatise :  see  our  Arts.  1 380-2. 

[1707.]  Two  further  paragraphs  (§§  654  and  656)  in  the  authors' 
treatment  of  plates  deserve  special  notice. 

Let  Z'  {xj  y)  be  the  load  on  a  plate  at  the  point  x,  y,  then  the  form  of 
the  plate  equation  for  an  isotropic  material  is : 

(^  +  ^)  w  =  Z'(x,  y)IA     (see  our  Art  399). 
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A  particular  integral,  Wq,  of  this  is 

t^o  =  4^//^'%'  l^g  ^  jjdx"dy"Z^  {x'\  y")  log  R\ 

where        7?  =  Jix-xy  +  iy-y'f  and  /?'  =  J{x" -xj +  {y" --^f. 
The  solution  is  thus  thrown  back  on  the  complete  integral  of 


( 


[1 708.]  Returning  to  the  results  (iv)  of  our  Art.  1 699,  let  us  suppose 
the  material  subjected  to  a  uniform  anticlastic  curvature  (Art.  1702), 
obtained  by  putting  L  =  M=0,  and  therefore  N  =  ^^f8. 

Hence  if  a  rectangle  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
were  to  have  its  edges  subjected  to  the  uniform  couple  N  (see  figure  of 
our  Art.  1699),  there  would  be  anticlastic  curvature  and  a  deflection 
given  ((iv),  Art.  1699)  by 

Now  by  Thomson  and  Tait's  '  reconciliation '  a  couple  may  be  replaced 
by  a  distribution  of  shearing  force.  N  the  couple  per  unit  length  of  the 
edge  may  be  replaced  by  shearing  forces  ^P  and  —  \P  at  infinitely  small 
distances  from  each  other  and  such  that  P  =  }tN.  These  will  cancel 
each  other  except  at  the  comers,  where  from  each  edge  we  shall  have  a 
force  JP,  or  P  as  a  whole.  Thus  we  have  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
plate  subjected  to  normal  forces  P^  P  at  the  ends  of  one  diagonal  and 
normal  forces  -  P,  —  P  at  the  ends  of  the  other  diagonal.  Such  a 
system  of  force  therefore  produces  uniform  anticlastic  curvature  in  the 
plate  and  a  deflection  from  the  mid-point  given  by 

3P 
^  =  8??^- 

In  the  case  of  isotix)py,y=/i,  the  slide-modulus. 

Clearly  the  shifts  in  this  case  are  given  by  (iv)  of  our  Art.  1699  as  : 

3P  3P  3P 

«^=gj^,ay,     t.  =  -8^y^>    ^  =  -8??^- 

Turning  to  our  Art.  29,  we  see  that  these  results  exactly  correspond  to 
the  torsion  of  a  very  thin  rectangular  prism,  i,e.  if  in  the  results  of  that 
article  we  neglect  c/6,  write  M=2bP,  and  therefore  take  t  =  3P/(8/c'), 
/  and  c  being  respectively  fi  and  c.  Thus  the  breadth  of  our  plate 
being  26,  we  see  that  uniform  anticlastic  curvature  is  produced  in  a 
thin  plate  by  torsion.  Thomson  and  Tait  return  to  this  identical  case 
of  the  flexure  and  torsion  problems  later  (§§  719-23  :  see  our  Art.  1713) 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  plate  in  terms  of 
the  slide- modulus, — a  determination  which  is  necessary  in  their  mode. of 
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approaching  the  plate  problem  :  see  our  Art.  1698.     The  inTestigation 
is  one  of  very  considerable  suggestiveness  and  great  physical  interest 
In  §  657  the  authors  remark : 

Few  problems  of  physical  mathematics  arc  more  curious  than  that  presented 
by  the  transition  m)m  this  solution,  fbimded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
greatest  deflection  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  to  the 
solution  for  larger  flexures,  in  which  comer  portions  will  bend  approximatelj 
as  developable  surfaces  (cylindrical,  in  fact),  and  a  central  quadrilateral  part 
will  remain  infinitely  nearly  plane  ;  and  thence  to  the  extreme  case  of  an  in- 
finitely thin  perfectly  flexible  rectangle  of  inextensible  fabric. 

Unfortunately,  they  give  no  analysis,  nor  any  suggestion  for  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  this  case. 

[1709.]  The  next  forty-one  articles  (§§  658-98)  of  the  Treatise 
form  a  luminous  discussion  of  the  general  equations  of  elasticity, 
which,  however,  as  traversing  well-known  ground  need  not  detain 
us  long. 

We  may  draw  attention  to  the  following  points : 

(a)  If  W  denote  the  "  whole  amount  of  work  done  per  unit  of 
volume  in  any  part  of  the  body  while  the  substance  in  this  part 
experiences  a  strain  (s^j  «y,  8,,  c^,  €r„^  a-gg^  from  some  initial  stake 
regarded  as  a  state  of  no  strain*',  then 

dW=  xxdsx  +  ypdSy  +  'txds^  +  pzcUry^  +  'zxda'„  +  xid^gp^ 

Upon  this  result  our  authors  make  the  following  weighty  statement^ 
which  I  believe  had  not  been  clearly  expressed  before,  and  which  has 
too  often  been  disregarded  since: 

This  equation,  as  we  shall  see  later,  under  Properties  of  Matter  \aku!\, 
expresses  the  work  done  in  a  natural  fluid,  by  distorting  stress  (or  dinerenoe 
of  pressiu^  in  different  directions)  working  against  its  innate  viscosity ;  and 
W  is  then,  according  to  Joule's  discovery,  the  dynamic  value  of  the  heit 
generated  in  the  process.  The  equation  may  also  be  applied  to  express  tibe 
w6rk  done  in  straining  an  imperfectly  elastic  solid,  or  an  elastic  solid  of 
which  the  temperature  varies  auring  the  process.  In  all  such  applications 
the  stress  will  depend  partly  on  the  speed  of  the  straining  motion,  or  on  the 
varying  temperature,  and  not  at  all,  or  not  solely,  on  the  state  of  stnun 
at  any  moment,  and  the  system  wiU  not  be  dynamically  oonservatiTe 
(§  671). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  volonie  to 
form  the  generalised  equations  of  elasticity  when  the  speed  of  the 
straining  motion  is  taken  into  account :  see  the  Proceedings  of  tk 
London  MaihemcUical  Society,  Vol.  xx.,  pp.  297-350.     London,  1889. 

(6)     There  are  a  num her  of  definition s  in  these  paragraphs  which  oa|^ 
to  be  regarded.     A  perfectly  elastic  body  is  defined  as  a  body  whkk^    i 
**  when  brought  to  any  one  state  of  strain,  requires  at   all  tames  the    I 
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same  stress  to  hold  it  in  this  state ;  however  long  it  be  kept  strained,  or 
however  rapidly  its  state  be  altered  from  any  other  strain,  or  from  no 
Htrain,  to  the  strain  in  question".  Here  the  effect  of  variation  of 
temperature  is  neglected  in  the  theoretical  *  perfectly  elastic '  body,  but 
our  authors  point  out  that  ''  by  making  the  changes  of  strain  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  any  sensible  equalization  of  t<  mperature  by  conduc- 
tion or  radiation,"  or  again  '*  by  making  them  slowly  enough  to  allow 
the  temperature  to  be  maintained  sensibly  constant",  the  perfectly 
elastic  body  of  theory  finds  close  approximations  among  natural  bodies 
(§  672.) 

The  first  clear  statement  of  the  relation  of  thermal  effect  to  strain 
is  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson :  see  our  Art.  1631. 

(c)  In  §  673  we  have  the  expression  of  W  (see  (a)  above)  as  a 
quadratic  function  of  the  strain-components,  and  the  remarks  as  to 
Boscovich's  theory,  which  we  have  criticised  in  other  parts  of  our 
Hi8t(yn/:   see  Arts.  924*    928*    276  and  299. 

{(i)  What  we  have  termed  the  dilatation-  and  slide-  moduli,  or  the 
F  ^^ (3X -h 2fi),  and  the  fi  of  an  isotropic  solid,  are  defined  as  the  httlk- 
modulus  and  the  rigidity  in  §  680.  There  seems  some  objection  to  the 
latter  word  as  the  term  fltxwral  rigidiiy  has  been  widely  used  in 
quite  a  different  sense,  i,e.  in  the  cases  of  a  beam  and  of  a  plate,  where 
its  value  has  on  the  multiconstant  theory  no  direct  relation  to  the 
slide-modulus  fu  The  reciprocal  of  the  bulk-modulus  is  termed  the 
compressibility,  Thomson  and  Tait  use  the  letter  n  for  our  fi,  the  letter 
k  for  our  F=^(3\  +  2fi)  and  the  letter  m  for  our  \  +  fi.  It  follows 
that  our  E  =  9nk/(Sk  -f-  n)  and  our  77,  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio, 
=  ^  (3k  —  2n)/(3A;  -♦•  n).  Moduli  expressed  in  terms  of  k  and  n  are 
generally  more  complex  than  when  expressed  in  terms  of  X  and  fi,  but 
k  has  a  moi*e  direct  physical  signification  than  X.  Young's  modulus, 
our  stretch-modulus,  is  identified  in  §  686  with  "  what  we  also  sometimes 
ca\\...l&nffitudinal  rigidity*^  This  I  venture  to  think  completes  the 
confusion  which  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  word  rigidity  ^ 

(e)  The  criticisms  of  uniconstancy  in  ^  684-5,  for  the  reasons  often 
cited  in  this  History^  do  not  seem  to  me  to  carry  conviction  with  them  : 
see  our  Arts.  921  ♦-933*  192,  196,  1201,  1212  and  1273. 

>  In  a  footnote  to  this  paragraph  ooonrs  the  slip  concerning  the  stretoh-modnlns 
of  ioe  to  which  I  have  refened  in  Art.  872*,  footnote.  It  should  be  noted  that  if 
a  p^eet  fluid  might  be  compared  with  an  elastic  solid  for  which  the  slide-modulus 
/i  is  zero,  but  the  dilatation-coefficient  X  finite,  then  the  stretch-modulus  would  also 
be  zero  ;  but  if  a  column  of  the  material  were  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with 
rigid  sides  and  stretched  by  a  traction  T,  the  corresponding  stretch  «  would  be 
r/X.  In  this  case,  owing  to  the  vanishing  of  fi,  the  dilatation-modulus  would 
also  be  X.  The  phenomenon  of  the  itretehing  of  such  a  material  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  even  a  column  of  water  will,  if  air-free,  bear  a  pull  of  many  atmospheres 
before  rupture.  If  a  fluid  be  compressible  in  the  least  degree,  then  a  column 
of  it  will  resist  stretching,  if  it  be  given  lateral  support.  The  '  water  rope '  paradox 
thus  finds  an  elastic  analogue. 

27—2 
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[1710.]  §§  699-710  deal  with  Saint- Venant's  Torsion  PrMm: 
see  our  Arts.  17-60.  Our  authors  treat  of  the  application  of  con- 
jugate functions  to  the  torsion  of  prisms  and  indicate  their  appli- 
cation to  the  case  of  cross-sections  in  the  form  of  annular  sectors 
(§  710).  The  method  itself  is  due  to  Clebsch  (see  our  Art.  1348(«)). 
and  the  suggested  application  has  been  later  fully  worked  out  by 
Saint- Venant :  see  our  Art.  285. 

In  §  705  a  hydrokinetic  analogue  to  the  torsion  problem  is 
given,  which  differs,  however,  materially  from  that  of  Bousiuesq 
published  some  years  later:  see  our  Art.  1430. 

It  runs  as  follows : 

Conceive  a  liquid  of  density  fi  completely  filling  a  closed  infinitely 
light  prismatic  box  of  the  same  shape  within  as  the  given  elastic  prism 
and  of  length  unity,  and  let  a  couple  be  applied  to  the  box  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  length.  The  effective  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
liquid  will  be  equal  to  the  correction  by  which  the  torsional  rigidity  of 
the  elastic  prism  calculated  by  the  false  extension  of  Coalomb's  law 
must  be  diminished  to  give  the  true  torsional  rigidity. 

Further,  the  actual  sJiear  [i.e.  slide]  of  the  solid,  in  any  infinitely 
thin  plate  of  it  between  two  normal  sections,  will  at  each  point  be, 
when  reckoned  as  a  differential  sliding  parallel  to  their  planes,  equal  to 
and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  relatively  to  the 
containing  box  (§  706). 

By  "  effective  moment  of  inertia"  the  authors  understand  that  of 
a  rigid  solid  fixed  within  the  box,  which  if  the  liquid  were  removed 
would  make  the  motions  of  the  box  the  same  as  when  it  contained 
liquid. 

The  reader  will  find  it  of  interest  to  compare  Thomson  and 
Tait*8  analogue  with  Boussinesq's, — especially  in  reference  to  the 
insight  both  throw  on  the  position  of  the  fail-point,  as  in  general 
the  point  on  the  contour  nearest  the  axis :  see  our  Arts.  23  and 
1430. 

[1711.]  Another  important  matter  in  our  authors'  di8Cus>8ioD 
of  Saint- Venant's  torsion  problem  is  contained  in  the  following 
words  of  §  710: 

A  solid  of  any  elastic  substance,  isotropic  or  aeolotropic,  bounded  by 
any  surfaces  presenting  ])rojecting  edges  or  angles,  or  re-entrant  angles 
or  edges,  however  obtuse,  cannot  experience  any  finite  stress  or  strain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  projecting  angle  (trihedral,  polyhedral,  or 
conical) ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  edge,  can  only  experience  simple 
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longitudinal  stress  parallel  to  the  neighbouring  paH  of  the  edge ;  and 
generally  exi)erience8  infinite  stress  and  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  re-eTitraiU  edge  or  angle;  when  influenced  by  any  distribution  of 
force,  exclusive  of  surface-tractions  infinitely  near  the  angles  or  edges 
in  question.  An  important  application  of  the  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment is  the  practical  rule,  well  known  in  mechanics,  that  every  re- 
entering edge  or  angle  ought  to  be  rounded  to  prevent  risk  of  rupture, 
in  solid  pieces  designed  to  bear  stress. 

The  writers  remark  that  want  of  space  obliges  them  to  leave 
this  statement  without  formal  proof.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
proof  may  be  given  readily  as  follows,  although  the  general 
demonstration  in  the  case  of  a  polyhedral  angle  might  be 
difficult 

Ck>nsider  an  edge  of  a  solid  bounded  by  two  planes  meeting  in  a 
line  taken  as  axis  of  z.  Further  let  two  parallel  planes  be  taken 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  cutting  off  a  wedgenshaped  portion  of  the  edge. 
If  the  planes  be  taken  very  close  together  and  we  deal  only  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  wedge  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  edge, 
the  variation  of  the  stresses  with  z  may  be  neglected  as  compared  with 
their  variations  with  regard  to  r  and  ^,  polar  coordinates  in  the 
angular  face  of  the  wedge.  If  2a  be  the  angle  of  the  wedge  and  ^ 
be  measured  from  the  angular  bisector,  the  most  general  expressions 
for  the  radial  and  cross-radial  shifts  and  for  the  dilatation  will  be  found 
to  be : 


K...(i), 


w  =  S  {Cf^'  cos  m'if>  +  Z>,H'  sin  m'^}  r"*'"* 

+  2  {L^_i  cos  {m  -  2)  <^  +  i/„»_j  sin  (m  -  2)  ff>}  r^'\ 
17  =  2  {/>«'  cos  m'ff>  -  Cjn:  sin  m'^}  r*'~^ 

+  2  {v«.a  (i/«.2  cos  (m -  2)^  -  L^^^^m  (m  -  2)^)}r^-\ 
fl  =  2  {(wZ«_a  -  (m  -  2)  v^_,Z;,H-2)  cos  (m  -  2)  «^ 

+  (mM^_^  -  (m  -  2)  v^.jlf^.,)  sin  (m  -  2)  4,}  r»»-» 

where      y^_^  =  {(X  +  2/Lt)  m  -  /a  (m  -  2)}  /  {(X  -1-  2/a)  (m  -  2)  -  fim), 

and  7/i,  m',  (/„»',  D^-,  L^^^^  -^^m-a*  *re  arbitrary  constants  to  be  determined 
by  the  surface  conditions,  i.e.,  the  values  of  the  stresses  over  (i)  the 
surfaces  ^  =  a  and,  ^  =  -  a,  and  over  (ii)  a  cylindrical  surface  of  small 
radius  about  the  axis  of  Zy  giving  the  internal  stresses  in  the  body  at 
small  distances  from  the  edge.  The  latter  stresses  rr^  ri  will  be  of 
the  form 


►  =00      / 


=  a„  +    2     ( a„  cos^--^  +  b„  sin 


r^  =  «o+  S     (apcos^— -^  +  o«sm^--^) 
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whei*e  the    values  of  the  constants  ap,  6^,  a*p  and  6^  are  supposed 
known.     The  former  stresses  r),  ${  are  according  to  Thomaou  and  Taifc 
to  be  zero  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge,  t.e.  to  vanish  with  r. 
By  forming  from  (i)  the  expressions  for  tr  and  7i  we  find  from  (ii) 

that  in   and  m  -  2  will  both  be  of  the  form  — ,  and  that  aocordinglj 

a 

both  7t  and  '^  will  involve  powers  of  r  of  the  order  ^—-—  2.     Hence 

a 

in  order  that  the  stresses  may  not  become  infinite  at  the  angle  we  most 

have 

/Mr>  2a, 

or,  since  from  (ii)  the  least  value  of  'p  will  be  unity, 

2a<ir. 

Thus  the  stress  at  the  edge  will  not  be  finite  if  the  edge  be  re-entering. 
By  taking  the  tangent  to  any  point  of  a  curved  edge  as  axis  of  s,  we  may 
api)ly  the  above  analysis  to  any  small  portion  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  point  of  contact.  A  very  similar  proof  holds  in 
the  case  of  a  conical  angle. 

The  condition  that  Q  and  ^,  over  ^  =  +  a,  are  to  vanish  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  edge,  compels  us  to  give  zero  values  to  any 
constant  t-emis  in  the  expressions  for  "Tr  and  ^.  Hence  the  strain 
vanishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  edge,  if  it  be  a  projecting  edge. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  proposition. 

[1712.]  ^  711-718  deal  with  the  problem  of  flexure.  In  a 
marginal  note,  this  treatment  is  spoken  of  as  "  Scdnt- Venant's  solution 
of  flexure  problem  ".  But  the  problem  to  which  reference  is  made  is  not 
that  of  the  great  memoir  of  1856  (see  our  Art.  69),  but  that  much 
simpler  case  of  ''  circular  flexure,''  or  of  beuding  a  straight  rod  into  a 
circular  arc  by  couples,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  memoir  on  TQr9iw\ 
(pp.  299-304)  and  in  the  Le^ns  de  Navier:  see  our  Arts.  9—13,  170. 
In  this  case  if  the  rod  be  of  isotropic  material,  and  if  s;  be  the  direction 
of  the  unstrained  axis,  xz  the  plane  of  bending  and  1/p  the  curvatore 
after  bending : 


X 

X 

X 

»x  =  V-j 

Sy  =  ri', 

«*  =  --, 

P 

P 

P 

^yz  =  <^«:  =  O^ay  =  0. 


Whence  we  have  for  the  shifts  : 


^P  P  P 


and  thcrefoi'e  for  the  stresses  : 

X 


x«  =  —  j&  — ,  and  j^=rjy  =  J^=^  =  5J-=0, 
P 
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The  above  shifts  correspond  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  cross-section  to 
the  distorted  form  depicted  in  our  Art.  1485*,  the  under-edge  of  the 
section  corresponding  to  the  outer  side  of  the  beam  after  flexure,  and 
the  axis  of  x  being  positive  when  measured  towards  the  upper  edge 
of  the  section  in  our  figure.  The  anticlastic  nature  of  the  curvature 
on  the  faces  of  the  beeim  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure  is 
obvious. 

Since  the  usual  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  assumes  that 
measured  from  the  same  set  of  axes,  the  shifts  are  small,  it  is  clear  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  must  be  great  compared  with  x  and  y,  i.e, 
with  both  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  beam.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  we  have  frequently  had  to  refer  in  cases  where  the  theory  of 
beams  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  cylindrical  shells:  see  our 
Arts.  537  and  1555.     Thomson  and  Tait  remark  (§  717)  that : 

Unhappily  mathematicians  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  solving,  possibly 
not  even  tried  to  solve,  the  beautiful  problem  thus  presented  by  the 
flexure  of  a  broad  very  thin  band  (such  as  a  watchsprine)  mto  a  circle  com- 
parable with  a  third  proportional  to  its  thickness  and  its  oreadth. 

J  1713.]  An  ingenious  application  of  the  results  in  Art.  1708  is 
e  in  §§719-20  to  obtain  the  flexural  rigidities^  of  a  plate  of  isotropic 
material  Take  a  square  element  of  the  plate  of  unit  side  and  suppose 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  2c.  Let  pairs  of  balancing  couples  iTi 
be  applied  to  one  pair  of  opposite  sides,  and  pairs  N^  to  the  other  pair 
of  opposite  sides,  each  tending  to  produce  concavity  in  the  same  sense. 
Then  we  easily  see  that  N^^^E^jp  and  N^^^E^jp,  Hence  by  the 
results  of  the  preceding  article,  if  vj  and  r,  be  the  total  curvatures : 

If  117  be  the  strain-energy  of  the  plat«  per  unit  area  of  mid-plane, 
assumed  a  quadratic  function  of  Fi,  v^  (see  our  Art.  1698)  and  A'  and 
c   the  'flexural  rigidities*  we  have: 

whence  N^  =  dvojdv^  =  ilV,  +  c'v,. 

These  results  agree  with  those  given  by  Kirchhoflf  by  aid  of  a  very 
different  process:  see  our  Ai-ts.  1237  and  1296. 

1  So  termed  by  our  authors,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  previously  defined 
*  rigidity  *  with  reference  to  resistance  to  shearing  action :  see  oar  Art.  1709,  (d). 


\ 
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[1714.]  §§  724-9  deal  with  what  we  have  termed  "the 
elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of  load", 
with  special  reference,  however,  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Kirchhoif  and  Poisson  boundary  conditions  for 
a  thin  plate.  It  is  shewn  that  systems  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
applied  to  elementary  lengths  of  the  edge  of  a  plate  produce 
only  insensible  shifts  at  a  distance  two  or  three  times  the 
thickness  from  the  edge.  These  investigations  take  as  their 
starting-point  Saint-Venant  s  solution  for  the  torsion  of  a  flat 
prism  of  rectangular  cross-section.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Thomson  and  Tait  reconciliation  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  above-mentioned 
principle  of  elastic  equivalence.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
discuss  them  further  here,  as  the  whole  matter  has  been  investi- 
gated at  a  later  date  with  rather  more  complete  results  by 
Boussinesq,  and  these  results  have  been  already  cited  in  our 
Chapter  XIII. 

[1715.]  §§  730-4  deal  with  the  solution  of  the  general  body- 
shift  equations  of  elasticity  with  certain  special  applications. 
Lam^,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  first  introduced  the  potential  solution 
into  the  theory  of  elasticity :  see  our  Ai-ts.  1062*  and  1489.  But 
to  Thomson  and  Tait  belongs  the  honour  of  having  indicated  its 
wide  applications ; — applications,  which  have  been  carried  out  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Cerruti  and  Boussinesq :  see  our  Arts,  1486- 
1524. 

Without  entering  into  the  elegant  analysis  by  which  our 
authors  obtain  their  solutions  we  may,  in  our  own  notation 
and  terminology,  record  their  results  for  the  important  cases 
with  which  they  deal. 

(a)  Let  a  spherical  element  (radius  a)  of  an  infinite  homogeneous 
isotrapic  elastic  solid  be  subjected  to  the  consUtrU  body- forces  pJT,  pT, 
pZ^  so  that  the  type  of  body-shift  equation  is : 

dO 
(X  +  fi)  ^  + fiV^u -^  pX  =^  0. 

Then  Thomson  and  Tait  find  shifts  of  the  type : 
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where  the  centre  of  the  spherical  element  is  at  the  origin  and  r  is  its 
distance  from  the  point  at  which  we  are  measuring  the  shift. 

(6)  From  the  second  of  the  above  results  our  authors  easily  deduce, 
by  making  a  vanishingly  small,  expressions  for  the  shifts  at  a:,  ^,  s  in 
an    infinite   elastic   medium   subjected   to  the   body-forces  X\   Y\   iT 

at  j^,  y',  z\  Let  R  =  {x-  x'f  +  (y  -  yj  +  (g  -  zy\\  and  let  the  body 
forces  be  such  that  RJX'^  -i-  Y^  +  Z'^  approaches  zero  as  the  point 
X,  i/\  z'  moves  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  origin.  Then  the  type 
of  the  shifts  is  given  by : 

1 


u  = 


24ir/A  (X  +  2/Lt) 

>^  \\\dx'dy'dz[2{2\^b^f--f^{^  (iu), 

where  pF  =  {pX\x  -  x')+p'  Fiy--  y')  ■^p'Z' {z -  z')]IR,  or  is  the  body-force 
i*esolved  in  the  line  joining  x\  y\  z  to  x,  y,  z.  The  integration  must 
be  extended  over  the  whole  portion  of  the  medium  to  which  body- 
force  is  applied  (§  731). 

[1716.]  (c)  As  the  authors  point  out,  the  above  general  solutions 
for  an  infinite  solid  enable  us  to  reduce  the  body-shift  equations  for  a 
finite  solid  to  the  type : 

where  the  body-forces  have  been  removed  by  aid  of  a  solution  of  the 
above  type  and  by  imposing  the  needful  surface-stresses  or  surface-shifts 
(§  732). 

(d)     If  the  body-forces  form  a  conservative  system,  or 

p {Xdx-¥  Ydy  +  Zdz)  =  dW, 

it  is  pointed  out  in  §  733  that  they  give  rise  to  a  dilatation 

^  =  -  WI{X  +  2/x), 

and  that  the  shifts  which  remove  the  body-forces  are  then  of  the  type 

„ = -J-  ^^ 

\-^2fi  dx 

where  x  ^"^  *  solution  of   V\  =  —W,     If  W=  JlKj,    H^<  being  a  solid 

r* 
spherical  harmonic  of  degree  »,  then  x  =  "  2  x-ja'' — ox  ^i-         (§  733). 

The  remarks  in  the  article  cited  on  conservative  systems  are  of 
great  interest  and  should  be  consulted. 
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[1717.]     In  §§  735-9  two  important  general  cases  are  solved : 

(i)  The  strain  in  a  solid  sphere  or  spherical  shell  subjected  either 
to  given  surface-stresses  or  to  given  surface-shifts :  these  pi^oblems  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  our  discussion  of  the  memoir  of  1862 :  see 
our  Arts.  1651-5. 

(ii)  The  general  solution  for  uniplauar  strain  iu  terms  of  poltr* 
coordinates.  The  values  given  for  the  radial  and  cross-radial  shifts 
agree  with  those  of  our  Art.  1711  in  other  symbols  and  with  other 
expressions  for  the  four  series  of  constants  of  the  solution. 

[1718.]  A  few  remarks  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  remaining 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  Tre€Ui8e. 

(a)  In  §  740  a  general  proposition  of  importance  is  stated.  Tbe 
authors  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  two  elastic  solids  of  like 
substance  and  similar  shapes  be  taken,  and  by  the  application  of  force 
they  be  similarly  strained,  then  the  stresses  across  similarly  situated 
elements  either  of  real  boundary  or  of  geometrical  sur&ce  within  the 
substance  will  be  equal.  The  total  stresses  across  any  similar  surfaces 
are  accordingly  as  the  sqitares  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  two 
bodies,  but  any  similar  body-forces  or  the  mass-accelerations  are  as  the 
ciibes  of  the  linear  dimensions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greater  bodj 
will  be  the  more  strained.  The  strains  at  similar  points  will  be  simply 
as  the  linear  dimensions,  while  the  shifts  at  similar  points  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

Analytically  we  may  look  at  this  result  in  the  following  manner. 
Taking  the  body-stress  equations  we  see,  since  the  body-forces  per  unit 
volume  are  the  same,  and  since  the  bodies  are  similar,  that  the  stresses 
must  be  as  the  linear  dimensions.  Therefore  the  strains,  since  the 
bodies  are  of  the  same  elastic  substance,  are  also  in  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  dimenBions,  while  the  shifts  are  as  the  squares  of  those  dimensions. 

(b)  In  §  741  our  authors  adopt  the  term  plasticity  for  that  group  of 
phenomena,  wherein  bodies  change  indefinitely  and  continuously  their 
shape  under  the  action  of  continued  stress.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  woi-d  has  been  used  in  our  History.  They  further  describe  under 
the  term  viscosity  of  solids  **  a  distinct /ric^umo/  resistance  against  every 
change  of  shape'*  which  they  say  has  been  demonstrated  by  many 
experiments  ("  on  metals,  glass,  porcelain,  natural  stones,  wood,  india- 
rubber,  homogeneous  jelly,  silk  fibre,  ivoiy,  etc")  and  has  been  "found 
to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  the  change  of  shape  is  made."  They 
furtlier  state  that : 

A  very  remarkable  and  obvious  proof  of  frictional  resistance  to  change  of 
shape  in  ordinary  solids  is  affonlod  by  the  gradual,  more  or  less  rapid, 
subsidence  of  vibrations  of  elastic  solids ;  marvellously  rapid  in  india-rubber, 
cmd  even  iu  homogeneous  jelly ;  less  rapid  in  glass  and  metal  rorings,  but 
still  demonstrably  much  more  rapid  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air. 
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The  last  statement  embodies  Kupffer's  discovery  of  1852:  see  our 
Art.  748.  The  reference  to  silk  suggests  Weber's  classical  experiments: 
see  our  Art.  707*.  Yet  in  both  these  cases  the  reduction  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  oscillation  was  attributed  to  elastic  after-strain.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  difficult  to  identify  frictional  resistance  and  elastic  after-strain. 
The  **  creeping  back  "  to  the  original  shape  which  goes  on,  it  may  be  for 
minutes,  hours  or  even  days  after  the  removal  of  the  load  (see  our 
Arts.  720*  817*  827*  1224*-6*  and  1431*),  can  hardly  be  due  to 
any  frictional  action  ^  I  have  previously  referred  to  the  danger  of 
masking  the  real  nature  of  elastic  afber-strain  by  the  use  of  the  term 
viscosity :  see  our  Arts.  708*  fta.  and  750.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  term  viscosity  to  after-set 

[1719.]  The  only  other  portion'  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  great 
Treatise  with  which  we  as  elasticians  are  concerned  is  contained  in 
§§832-48,  and  deals  with  the  earth  as  a  solid  elastic  body.  A  great 
deal  of  this  portion  is  rewritten  with  supplementary  articles  by 
G.  H.  Darwin  in  the  second  edition,  which  I  follow  in  this  analysis. 
The  problem  itself  is  stated  in  the  following  words  : 

A  few  years  ago  [see  our  Art.  1663],  for  the  first  time,  the  question 
was  raLsed :  Does  the  earth  retain  its  figure  with  practically  perfect 
rigidity,  or  does  it  yield  sensibly  to  the  deforming  tendency  of  the 
moon's  and  sun's  attractions  on  its  upper  strata  and  interior  mass  ?  It 
must  yield  to  some  extent,  as  no  substance  is  infinitely  rigid :  but 
whether  these  solid  tides  are  sufficient  to  be  discoverable  by  any  kind  of 
observation,  direct  or  indirect,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  [see  our 
Art.  1726].     §832. 

[1720.]  The  first  point  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  limit  to  the 
mathematical  theory.  This  is  considered  in  §  832',  but  in  a 
manner  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume  cannot 
express  himself  satisfied.  The  following  statements  should  be 
noted: 

(a)  Nature,  however,  does  impose  a  limit  on  the  stresses :  if  they 
exceed  a  limit  the  elasticity  breaks  down,  and  the  solid  either  fiows  (as 
in  the  punching  or  crushing  of  metals)  or  ruptures  (as  when  glass  or 
stone  breaks  under  excessive  tension). 

^  A  ourious  example  of  elastic  after-strain,  which  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
remarked,  occurs  occasionally  with  razors.  A  razor  which  seems  by  rough  or 
oontinnal  usage  to  have  quite  lost  its  sharpness,  will  frequently,  if  laid  aside  for  a 
few  weeks,  be  found  quite  capable  of  again  performing  its  functions  after  this  lapse 
of  time. 

'  An  Appendix  reproduces  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Thomson's  memoir  of 
1S63:  see  our  ArU.  1661  and  1250. 
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(6)  The  theory  of  elastic  solids  as  developed  in  §§  658,  663,  kc^ 
shews  that  wheu  a  solid  is  stressed,  the  state  of  stress  is  completely  deter- 
mined when  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  three  principal  stresses  sre 
known,  or,  speaking  geometrically,  when  the  shape,  size,  and  orientation 
of  the  stress-quadric  is  given.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  of  the 
solid  to  rupture  must  be  intimately  connected  with  the  shape  of  this 
quadric. 

(c)  The  precise  circumstances  under  which  elastic  solids  break  hare 
not  hithei'to  l>een  adequately  investigated  by  experiment.  It  seems 
certain  that  rupture  cannot  take  place  without  difference  of  stress  in 
different  directions.  One  essential  element  therefore  is  the  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  three  principal  stresses.  How 
much  the  tendency  to  break  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
mediate principal  stress  is  quite  unknown. 

Now  throughout  the  investigation  the  stress-difference  is 
calculated  from  the  elastic  theory,  and  therefore  the  very  import- 
ant assumption  appears  to  be  made  that  the  elastic  theory  holds 
up  to  the  beginning  of  plasticity  or  even  to  rupture.  This  is  far 
from  being  borne  out,  except  for  very  special  materials,  by  experi- 
mental facts :  see  our  Vol.  I.,  pp.  891-3.  The  stress-quadric  as 
found  from  "the  mathematical  theory  of  elastic  solids'*  can  only 
be  used  in  discussing  the  limit  to  perfect  elasticity,  i.e,  to  a  linear 
stress-strain  relation.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  our  work  that  it  is  rather  a  value  of  stretch  than  of 
stress  which  ought  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  application  of  the 
mathematical  theory.  The  stretch-quadric  may  determine  the 
fail-limit  (see  our  Arts.  5  (e)  and  169  (g))  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  associate  this  fail-limit  with  the 
rupture-limit. 

In  the  next  place  the  statements  quoted  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
clearly  mark  the  distinction  between  materials  which  flow  pre- 
viously to  rupture,  and  those  which  do  not.  Nor  further,  if  the 
material  be  one  which  flows,  is  it  clear  that  it  will  in  all  cases  of 
stress  have  the  power  of  doing  so.  It  is  well  known  from  Tresca's 
experiments  that  flow  commences  in  a  plastic  solid  when  the 
maximum  shear  (or  half  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  of  the  principal  stresses)  reaches  a  certain  value :  see  our 
Arts.  1368*,  259  and  1586.  But  the  general  equations  of  plasticity 
(see  our  Art.  250)  are  not  those  of  mathematical  elasticity,  and 
it  is  the  latter   equations   which  are   applied  by  Thomson  and 
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Tait  and  Darwin  to  the  present  problem.  That  the  equations  of 
mathematical  elasticity  hold  up  to  flow  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
simple  phenomenon  of  stricture  in  a  bar  under  longitudinal 
traction :  see  our  Vol.  I.,  pp.  889-91.  Even  if  plasticity  followed 
at  once  on  linear  elasticity,  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  to  apply 
the  plastic  condition  to  rupture,  which  follows,  if  at  all,  long  after 
plasticity  has  been  established  and  linear  elasticity  disappeared. 
Further,  the  theory  that  rupture  depends  only  on  the  maximum 
stress-difference  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  a  plastic 
nor  a  brittle  material,  if  subjected  to  a  strain  in  which  the  principal 
stresses  are  all  three  equal  will  ever  give  way.  It  may  be  incon- 
ceivable that  any  amount  of  uniform  pressure  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  solid  sphere  of  isotropic  material  would  cause  it  to 
rupture,  but  it  is  also  very  diflScult  to  believe  that  a  uniform 
tension,  if  it  could  be  applied  to  its  surface,  would  not,  were  it 
indefinitely  increased,  produce  rupture.  To  hold  that  such  a 
tension  would  not  produce  rupture  seems  to  involve  the  assertion 
that  intermolecular  force  is  not  only  infinitely  great  at  an  infinitely 
small  distance,  but  also  at  some  finite  distance.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  grasp  how  even  a  shear  of  a  certain 
amount  could  cause  the  molecules  of  the  material  to  permanently 
separate  by  sliding  over  each  other ;  for  such  a  slide  is  accompanied 
by  a  finite  separation  of  the  molecules  in  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  principal  axes  of  the  slide.  To  sum  up :  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  legitimately  find  a  "  fail-limit"  by  the  condition  of 
maximum  stretch,  and  that  when  the  material  is  such  that  it 
has  a  very  high-elastic  limit  {e.g,  hard  steel),  we  may  look  upon 
the  fail-points  or  fail-surfaces  as  those  at  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  rupture  will  probably  take  place.  I 
think,  that  the  maximum  stress-difference  does  not  give  a  limit 
which  can  be  safely  applied  to  the  mathematical  theory  of 
elasticity,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  rupture  limit,  it  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  plastic  materials  which  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  general  equations  of  plasticity.  This  is,  I  think,  the  use 
which  Boussinesq  practically  makes  of  it,  when  applying  it  to  the 
problem  of  loose  earth:  see  our  Arts.  1568, 1586  and  1594.  The 
remainder  of  §  832  is  a  risumi  of  G.  H.  Darwin's  memoir :  On  the 
Stresses  caused  in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  Weight  of 
Continents  and  Mountains,     Phil.  Trans,,  Vol.  173,  Part  I.,  pp.  187- 
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230.  London,  1882.  The  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  paper 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter. 

[1721.]  Chree  in  a  very  valuable  memoir  entitled:  Same 
Applicatio}i8  of  Physics  and  Mathematics  to  Geology  {Philosophical 
Magazine,  Vol.  32,  pp.  233-52  and  342-53.  London,  1891)  has 
dealt  with  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity 
to  the  problem  of  strains  in  a  solid  earth.  He  states  some  im- 
portant objections  to  the  application  of  the  theory  of  an  isotropic 
elastic  solid  to  physico-geological  problems.  These  must  be  noted 
here,  so  far  as  they  qualify  the  problem  of  the  elastic  solid  tides 
of  the  earth.  The  following  causes  have  to  be  considered  as 
contributing  to  the  deformation  of  the  earth's  surface:  1'  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts,  2°  the  centrifugal  acceleration 
produced  by  the  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis,  S''  the  gravitational 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

We  may  express  the  action  of  the  last  two  causes  by  the  following 
force-function : 

/'=p{Vr»  +  JcuVa-oos»^)^|^r»(J-co8V)},l      (ij^ 

=  p{Tor»  +  Tf^(J-C08»^)-TV(J-C08«^)}  J 

where  <u  =  the  spin  of  the  earth  about  its  polar  axis,  p  =  the  density  of 
the  earth  at  distance  r  from  its  centre,  ^  =  the  angle  the  direction  r 
makes  with  the  polar  axis,  i/r  =  the  angle  the  same  direction  makes  with 
the  line  fi*oin  the  centre  of  the  eai*th  to  the  tide-raising  body,  M  =  the 
mass  of  the  latter  body,  Z>  -  its  central  distance,  and  t^,  t,  t  are  written 
for  lia\  ^0)'  and  ^MjD^  respectively.  Clearly  if  the  term  ^<i>V*  be  put 
on  one  side,  as  only  producing  a  radial  extension,  the  effects  of  rotation 
and  of  the  tide-producing  body  can  be  deduced,  the  one  from  tlie  other, 
by  interchanging  t  and  —  t  ,  and  the  line  of  centres  with  the  polar  axis. 
The  solution  therefore  for  the  case  of  the  body- tides  in  an  isotropic  elastic 
sphere  can  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  our  Arts.  663  and  568. 

The  first  type  of  force,  that  due  to  mutual  gravitation,  leads  to  some 
difficulties  in  the  treatment.  Suppose  the  sphere  in  a  state  of  strain 
owing  to  spin  or  tide  to  be  converted  into  the  spheroid  r  =  a  (1  +  27^), 
Yi  being  a  surface  harmonic  of  degree  t.  Then  the  internal  stress  due 
to  mutual  gravitation  will  be  partly  due  to  **the  attraction  of  the 
harmonic  inequalities  "  which  produce  a  potential 


or. 


=  4,rpa's(F.-24-j), 
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if  ^  be  the  mean  value  of  gravity  over  the  surface  negleditig  the  spiuy 
and  partly  due  to  surface-stresses  on  the  spherical  surface  r  =  a  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  harmonic  inequalities.  In  the  case  of  an  incom- 
pressible viscous  fluid  these  stresses  reduce  to  a  surface-traction  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  harmonic  inequalities,  i,e.  to  a  surface-traction 
=  —gpa%Ti.  Darwin  has  shewn  that  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible 
viscous  fluid,  we  may  replace  this  surface-traction  together  with  the 
potential  due  to  gravitational  attraction  of  the  harmonic  inequalities  by 
an  "effective  potential" 


-2gpa%(Y/-,yr-^^        (§840'). 


According  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  Darwin's  analysis  is  "  almost  literatim 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  elastic  incompressible  spheroid."  But  the 
hypothesis  of  incompressibility  is  scarcely  justified  in  the  case  of  the 
earth.  Further,  this  result,  unlike  the  above  expression  (i)  for  Fy 
neceitsarily  supposes  p  to  be  a  constant. 

[1722.]  Chree  in  an  impoi-tant  memoir  in  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  (Vol  xiv.,  pp.  278—86.  Cambridge,  1888)  has  worked 
out  the  shifts  produced  by  the  mutual  gravitation  of  a  nearly  spherical 
mass,  of  which  the  boundary  may  be  represented  by  r  =  a(l  +2F<). 
For  the  purposes  of  our  present  discussion  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with  his  results  (p.  280)  for  the  case  in  which  t=2,  and  Y^  =  €  (^-cos^^), 
i.e.  the  boundary  of  the  gravitating  mass  is  a  spheroid  of  ellipticity  c. 
In  our  notation  (Art.  568)  he  finds  for  the  shifts,  u^ ,  Vi,  Wi : 

^  "  10  (X  +  V)  t«' ""  ^  3X"+  Vi 

w,=  0 

(ii). 

The  shifts  in  a  perfect  sphere  due  to  a  force-function  of  the  form  : 

/•  =  p(r^  +  rr»r;),     if     F,' =  ( J  -  cos»  ^), 

are  easily  found  from  our  Art.  568,  or  better  still  from  p.  287  of 
Chree's  Camb,  Phil,  Trans,  paper  cited  above,  to  be  of  the  form : 

Topa« 


«!,  =  - 


5  (X  +  2fi) 

Tpa»7,'        (7^ 


(f»       5X  +  6^1 
W       3X+2^j 


g(3X+2,i)-r(8X  +  6;.)}, 


fi(19X-Hl4fi) 


,(iu). 


•#> 
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Here  if  r^  be  put  zero,  t  =  -  t'  and  ^  replaced  by  ^,  we  have  the 
shifta  in  a  perfect  sphere  due  to  a  tide-raising  body. 

[1723.]     Now  several  ini})ortant  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  above  results. 

(i)     Consider  only  the  term  in  t^  +  ti,  tending  to  produce  the  same 
compression  of  the  body  along  each  radius,  %.e. 

"^<^'^"^)iO(X^2m)W«-^3XT2;:}- 

Now  g  ->  |u>^a  may  be  practically  taken  equal  to  the  mean  surface  value 
g^  of  gravitational  acceleration,  and  we  then  have  the  following  results: 
8^  ~  u/r  is  everywhere  negative,  but  8^  =  du/dr  will  be  a  positive 
stretch  at  the  surface,  where  it  equals  ««,  say.  Thus  we  find  i/^'  being 
the  radial  shift  at  the  surface : 

(a)  Uni-constant  isotropy,  if  i?  be  the  stretch-modulus : 

^"""10^'       ^'"UE' 

(b)  Incompressible  substance,  or  /i/\  =  0  : 

'  ~      15X  '      **"  15X  * 

Now  the  very  roughest  attempt  to  turn  (a)  into  numbers  shews  that  n,' 
and  8q  have  quite  impossible  values,  if  ^  be  given  a  value  not  largely 
exceeding  that  of  any  known  mineral.  As  Chree  {Philo8ophical  Magazine, 
loc.  cii.  pp.  247-8)  has  been  tlie  first  to  point  out,  Uq  becomes  a  large 
fraction  of  the  earth's  radius  and  the  strain  8^  becomes  immense,  both 
suppositions  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  mathematical  theory  of  perfect 
elasticity,  which  supposes  the  shifts  and  sti*ains  to  be  both  small.  On 
the  other  hand  for  a  nearly  incompressible  substance  (for  which  /i  is 
finite)  both  the  surface  shift  and  strain  will  be  vanishingly  small.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  materials  which  form 
the  terrestrial  crust  to  su]:>pose  that  at  any  rate  at  the  crust  X  is 
immensely  greater  than  fi ;  those  materials  approximate  more  closely  to 
iron  and  stone  than  to  india-rubber  in  their  nature.  It  is  clear  then 
that  the  strains  produced  by  gravitation  are  such  that  permanent  set 
and  probably  variations  in  density  would  be  produced,  if  the  earth 
were  treated  simply  as  an  isotropic  substance,  compressed  under  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  suppose 
that  mutual  gravitation  has  produced  nearly  its  full  effect  before  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  effect  of  a  tide-producing  body  in  directly 
altering  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  or  in  indirectly  altering  it  by 
altering  the  form  of  its  mutually  attracting  pai'ts.  But  it  will  then  be 
at  once  noticed,  that  to  treat  as  homogeneous  and  isotropic  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  which  has  consolidated  under  the  enormous  stresses 
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"eeulting  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  is  by  vio  means  a  4 
latisfactory  hypothesis.  It  must  only  be  adopted  as  a  very  rough  first 
ipproximation,  and  until  our  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  density 
n  bodies  consolidating  under  great  sti*esses  has  advanced  beyond  its 
)re8ent  stage.  These  points  do  not  seem  brought  out  very  clearly  in 
Thomson  and  Tait's  discussion  of  this  matter.  Thus  in  §  834  they 
mly  remark  of  the  term  pr^r^,  i,e.  ^pwV,  that  its  effect  •"is  merely  a 
Irawing  outwards  of  the  solid  from  the  centre  symmetrically  all  round  ".  • 
But  this  term  may  have  very  considerable  influence  on  the  magnitude 
>f  the  stresses.  Indeed,  the  rotational  terms  as  a  whole,  as  Chree  has 
ihewn  (Phil,  Mag,  pp.  245-6),  lead  on  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  the 
naximum  stress-difference  to  results,  under  which  it  is  certainly  doubtful 
irhether  masses  of  rock  or  heterogeneous  miueittl  would  remain  per- 
nanently  in  equilibrium.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  reader 
hould  regard  these  articles  of  the  Treatise  on  the  distortion  of  the  solid 
sarth  as  replete  with  suggestions  for  future  investigation,  rather  than 
s  expressing  the  definite  analytical  results  of  an  irreproachable  physical 
nvestigation. 

(ii)  So  far  as  the  terms  measuring  the  ellipticity  produced  by 
-otation  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  change  in  the  character  of 
Qutual  gravitation  i,e,  the  terms  in  r,  are  concerned,  these  do  not  lead 
»n  the  maximum  stretch  hypothesis  to  results  necessarily  incompatible 
irith  the  elastic  straining  of  an  isotropic  solid.  They  are,  however, 
dentical  in  form  with  those  due  to  tidal  action  and  thus  need  not  detain 
IS  here. 

(iii)  We  now  come  to  the  terms  due  solely  to  the  tidal  action  \ 
nd  we  note  that  for  r  =  a  (1  +  Fj),  the  radial  shift  u"  -Vr^+v^  is  then 
f  the  form  : 

Ills  gives  at  once  for  the  ellipticity  c : 

r  c  is  negative,  i.e,  the  spheroid  prolate,  and  of  ellipticity 

«'  =  /3^(l-/3.  +  A). 
We  easily  find  on  substituting  the  values  of  P^y  fi^  and  fi^: 

rpa"  (5X  +  4/i) 


c  =  ^— 
1  + 


1  + 


Ai(19A-t-14fi) 
gpa  (30X'  -t-  105X>  4-  108A/i«  -t-  36/i»)  ' 
'  5/i  (X  +  2fjL)  (19X  +  Ufi)  (3X  +  2/i) 

T>'  (5X  4-  4/i) 

/i(19X  4-14/1) 
3^pa(10X»-»-15X/i4-6/i')' 
5/i  (19X  4-  ifi)  (3X  4-  2fjL) 


1  They  are  obtained  from  (ii)  of  Art.  1722,  and  from  (iii)  of  the  same  article  by 
waiting  in  the  latter  ro=0  ana  -  r'  for  r. 
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[1724.]     We  will  consider  special  cases  of  this  result. 

(a)  Suppose  the  indirect  gravitational  influence  to  be  neglected, 
then  if  c'  =  c^, 

T>»  (5X  +  4^) 

If  F  he  the  dilatation-modulus  =  ^  (3X  +  2fi)j  this  may  be  thrown  into 
the  form  : 

*'-   19m   t        1+Am/W' 
which  agrees  with  the  second  result  of  (20)  in  §  834. 

(b)  Next  let  us  suppose  X  =  qo  and  fi  =  0,  or  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  perfect  incompressible  fluid.     In  this  case  if  c'  =  c^ 

«,  =^^"-     (§§  819  and  839.) 

Thus  €r  and  c^  are  respectively  the  ellipticities  due  to  rigidity  without 
gravitation,  and  to  gravitation  without  rigidity. 

(c)  (Generally  we  have : 

1_1_      1  3(10X«-t-15V+6fi') 

€~€r'^€g   2  (5X+  4,x)  (3X+  2;i)  " 

If  we  have  uni-constant  isotropy  (X  =  ft) : 

1-1+3x1 

If  we  have  an  incompressible  substance  (/x/X  =  0) : 

1      1      1 

-=- +-. 

The  last  relation  is  stated  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  §  840  as  if  it 
were  univeraaUy  true.  This  is  only  approximately  the  fact,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  pravious  case  of  uniconstant  isotropy. 

(d)  For  uniconstant  isotropy,  €,.  =  ^  Tpa^lfi,  and  for  incompressi- 
bility  €,.  =  yV  ^'p«7/^  Since  A  =  '2727  and  j%  =  -2632,  we  see  thit 
the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  X//x  does  nut  exercise  a  very  Lsirge  influence 
on  the  value  of  c,.  (§  837).  In  §  838  Thomson  and  Tait  give  the  value 
of  €r  for  a  steel  ball  of  the  size  of  the  earth.  They  calculate  it  on  the 
supposition  that  steel  is  incompressible  and  find  for  its  value  77  x  ICr. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  suppose  the  steel  mass  to  possess  imi- 
constant  isotropy.  In  that  case  a  closer  value  would  be  79  x  ICr. 
The  value  of  Cj,  is  found  in  §  839  to  be  162  x  10*.  r.  Thus  firwn 
(c)  we  see  that  the  tides  have  somewhat  less  effect — supposing  the  earth 
as  rigid  as  steel — indirectly  through  the  changes  they  make  in  gravitt- 
tional  action  between  the  parts  of  the  earth,  than  directly  through  the 
gravitational  action  of  sun  or  moon.  Approximately  for  steel  c^  =  2^ 
and  €  =■  i V     ^^^  S^f^^  «'  =  l«y  about  (§  841 ). 
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[1725.]  We  are  now  able  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  elastic 
strain  of  a  solid  earth  of  uniform  density  on  the  superficial  water-tides. 

Disregarding  the  diurnal  rotation  the  equation  to  the  form  of  the 
prolate  spheroid  that  would  be  assumed  by  the  solid  earth  isr=a(l-c'  Y^'). 
This  produces  a  potential  at  a  point  outside  itself  given  by  : 

Thus  neglecting  the  self- attraction  of  the  superficial  coating  of  water,  it 
will  have  for  its  level  surface  under  tidal  attraction  : 

o'  a* 

9--^^^'^^-  '^'^  ^2'  =  constant. 

This  is  clearly  a  prolate  spheroid  of  ellipticity  €'  given  by 

"     3  '  ^  '^'^ 
^        9 
Hence  the  difference  of  ellipticity  between  the  solid  earth   and  the 
superficial  fluid  is : 

«  =  c"-€'  =  — -|€'  =  |(€^-€'),  by(6)of  Art.  1724. 

If  we  write  v  for  the  expression 

f  (10X»  +  15Xfi  +  6fi«)/(5X  +  4fi)  (3X  +  2,i), 
we  find  by  (c)  of  Art.  1724  : 

^^ra  €y+(y-l)€^ 

9       ^g-^y^ 

For  the  case  of  an  incompressible  solid  v  =  1,  and  we  have  : 

ra     €g 


9      €g  +  €r 

which   agrees  with  Thomson  and  Tait's  result  in  §  842.     In   rough 
numbers  (Art  1724)  for  steel  €g  =  2€„  whence 


6  = 


_  8 


7 


9 

Thus,  if  the  earth  were  as  rigid  as  steel,  its  elastic  yielding  would  reduce 
the  height  of  the  tide  to  about  f  of  its  value  as  calculated  from  a 
theory  in  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  rigid.  If  the 
earth  had  only  the  rigidity  of  glass  (c^  =  fc,.  about),  then  the  tide  would 
be  decreased  by  as  much  as  ^  of  its  value  on  the  absolutely  rigid 
theory.     Thomson  and  Tait  remark  : 

Impeifect  as  the  comparison  between  theory  and  observation  as  to  the 
actual  neight  of  the  tides  nas  been  hitherto,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  the  height  is  in  reality  only  two-fifths  of  what  it  woiild  be  if,  as  has  been 
universally  assumed  in  tidal  theories,  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid.  It  seems, 
therefore,  nearly  certain,  with  do  other  evidence  than  is  afibraed  bv  the  tides, 
that  the  tidal  effective  rigidity  of  the  earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  glass 
(§843). 
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There  is  a  point  here  which  it  Is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind.  The  theory  really  deals  with  the  **  equilibrium  hyjiothesis  ",  and 
on  that  hypothesis  there  is  an  admitted  *  lagging '  of  the  tides.  It  9 
hardly  reasonable  to  8up))06e  that  the  water  and  earth  tides  will  bf 
at  the  same  rate.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  the  major  axes  of 
the  two  prolate  spheroids  corresponding  roRpectively  to  water  and 
earth  tides  should  approximately  coincide,  unless  we  are  dealing  widi 
tides  of  long  period,  i.e.  at  least  with  the  fortnightly  tides.  It  is  then 
fortnightly  and  monthly  tides  which  G.  H.  Darwin  has  considered  in 
detail. 

[1726.]  The  remaining  sections  of  the  Treatise,  ^  844-8,  deal  with 
evidence  deducible  from  tidal  data  in  favour  of  earth  -tides.  The  evidence 
is  chiefly  due  to  G.  H.  Dai'win,  who  does  not  feel,  however,  that  it  justi- 
fies any  very  definite  statements.     He  sums  up  with  the  remark : 

On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  whilst  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  tidal  yielding  of  the  earth's  mass,  that  yielding  is  certainly  small,  and 
that  the  effective  rigidity  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  steel  (§  848,  Part  IL, 
p.  460  of  2nd  Edition). 

In  a  later  paper  (Pynamical  Theory  of  the  Tides  of  Long  Period: 
Royal  Society^ 8  Proceedings.  Vol.  41,  pp.  337-42.  Loudon,  1886) 
Darwin  raises  an  objection  to  Laplace's  equilibrium  theory,  and  he 
concludes  from  a  dynamical  theory  which  neglects  friction  (p.  342) : 

V  That  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  effective  rigidity  of  the 
earth  as  attempted  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  from  the  fortnightly  and 
monthly  tides  by  aid  of  the  equilibrium  hypothesis. 

2"*  That  the  investigation  in  that  work  may  however  be  accepted 
as  confirming  Sir  William  Thomson's  view  of  "  the  great  effective 
rigidity  of  the  whole  earth's  mass". 

S"*  That  Laplace's  theory  would  hold  for  the  minute  tide  of  neariy 
nineteen  years'  period,  but  that  this  tide  cannot  probably  be  appreciated. 

4''  That  **  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
evaluate  the  effective  rigidity  of  the  earth's  mass  by  means  of  tidal 
observations  ". 

With  the  words  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
the  text  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  closes.  If  occasionally 
the  analysis  adopted  does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  free  from 
difficulties,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  made  mathematical  elasticity 
a  branch  of  academic  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  Few  works  on  [ 
elasticity  have  been  published  which  present  so  much  that  is 
suggestive,  and  arouse  in  the  reader  so  great  a  desire  to  push 
further  the  many  inquiries  which  the  authoi-s  place  before  him. 
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[1727.]  *  Note  on  Mr  Gores  Paper  on  Electro-torsion,  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  Vol.  CLXiv.,  pp.  560-2.  London,  1874. 
This  refers  to  the  twisting  observed  by  Gore,  and  previously  by 
G.  Wiedemann,  in  an  iron  wire  when  magnetised  at  once  longi- 
tudinally and  circularly.  An  explanation  of  the  twisting  is 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  length  in  magnetised  iron  bars 
observed  by  Joule  (see  our  Art.  688).  The  direction  of  the 
resultant  magnetisation  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and 
so  in  accordance  with  Joule's  results  (for  intensities  lower  than  the 
critical  points  found  by  Shelford  Bidwell,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  VoL  L.,  pp.  109-133.  London,  1886  and  subsequent 
papers)  there  is  a  lengthening  of  the  material  in  this  direction 
and  a  contraction  in  a  pei*pendicular  direction.  The  two  strains 
are  equivalent  to  a  torsional  strain  round  the  axis.  This  theory 
had  been  already  given  by  Maxwell  though  in  a  less  complete 
form  (Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  ii.,  Art.  448.  Oxford,  1873). 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  accepted  by  Wiedemann  (see  Annaleji 
der  Physik,  Bd.  27,  S.  381-2),  but  it  fits  in  well  with  a 
number  of  the  facts  (see  Knott :  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  Vol. 
xxxvi.,  p.  507.  Edinburgh,  1892).  At  the  end  of  the  paper 
it  is  inferred  from  the  effects  of  loading  observed  by  Joule  (see  our 
Art.  688,  (iv))  that  with  sufficient  longitudinal  and  torsional 
stress  the  direction  of  the  twist  would  be  reversed.  A  reversal 
has  in  isct  been  obtained  by  Shelford  Bidwell  in  high  fields 
{Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxii.,  pp.  251-5.     London,  1886). 

[1728.]  Electrodynamic  Qualities  of  Metals\ — Part  VI,  Effects 
of  Stress  on  Magnetization,  Phil,  Trarw.,  Vol.  CLXVL,  pp.  693-713. 
London,  1877  (if.  P.,  Vol.  Ii.,  pp.  332-53).  An  abstract  is  given 
in  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  445-6.  London, 
1875  {M,  P.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  401-3).  This  deals  with  the  influence 
of  longitudinal  load  on  the  induced  and  residual  magnetisation 
of  steel  and  iron  wires.  The  wire  was  suspended  vertically  and 
magnetised  by  a  current  in  a  surrounding  coil,  its  magnetic  changes 
being  observed  by  the  ballistic  method.  The  earth's  vertical 
magnetic  component  remained  uncompensated  during  the  experi- 
ments on  residual  magnetisation.     The  principal  results  are  given 

1  I  owe  the  following  eleven  articles  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  C.  Chree  whose 
knowledge  of  the  topics  discussed  in  them  is  far  more  extensive  than  my  own. 
'  For  the  earlier  portions  of  this  memoir  :  see  oar  Arts.  1644-7. 
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in    the   abstract   in   the   Proceedings  and    on  pp.  712-3  of  the 
Transactions.     The  following  are  the  results  given  for  steel : 

(1)  The  magnetization  is  diminished  by  hanging  on  weights,  and 
increased  by  taking  the  weights  off,  when  the  magnetizing  current  is 
kept  flowing. 

(2)  The  residual  magnetism  remaining  after  the  current  is  stopped 
is  also  diminished  by  hanging  on  the  weights,  and  increased  by  taking 
them  off. 

(3)  The  absolute  amount  of  the  difference  of  magnetization  prodaced 
by  putting  on  or  taking  off  weights  is  greater  with  the  mere  residual 
magnetism  when  the  current  is  stopped,  than  with  the  whole  magnetisin 
when  the  magnetizing  current  is  kept  flowing. 

(4)  The  changes  of  magnetization  produced  by  making  the  magn6t> 
izing  current  always  in  one  direction  and  stopping  it  are  greater  with  the 
weights  on  than  off. 

(5)  After  the  magnetizing  current  has  l^een  made  in  either  direction 
and  stopped,  the  effect  of  making  it  in  the  reverse  direction  is  less  with 
the  weights  on  than  off. 

(6)  The  difference  announced  in  (5)  is  a  much  gi-eater  difference 
than  that  in  the  opposite  direction  between  the  effects  of  stopping 
the  current  with  weights  on  and  weights  off,  announced  in  (4). 

(7)  When  the  current  is  suddenly  reversed,  the  magnetic  effect  'u 
less  with  the  weights  on  than  with  the  weights  off. 

[1729.]  These  results  refer  apparently  only  to  a  single  field, 
123  C.G.s.  units  approximately  (see  p.  696),  and  to  hard  steel  piano- 
forte wire  under  loads  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  half  of  the  breaking 
load.  When  stating  them  Sir  W.  Thomson  was  not  aware  of 
the  previous  observations  of  Matteucci  (see  our  Art.  705)  and 
Villari  {Annale^i  dei'  Fhysik,  Bd.  126,  S.  87-122.  Leipzig,  1865). 
The  latter  observer  had  found  the  induced  magnetisation  in  iron 
and  some  specimens  of  soft  steel  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
longitudinal  pull  according  as  the  field  was  low  or  high.  Prof. 
Ewing  has  found  similar  phenomena  even  in  hard  pianoforte  steel 
wire  {Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  CLXXVi.,  p.  625.  London,  1886).  Thus 
(1)  is  true  only  in  fields  above  the  Villari  critical  field  as  it  is 
called,  and  there  is  a  similar  limitation  with  respect  to  (2).  The 
critical  fields  or  magnetisations,  as  Ewing  has  shewn,  depend 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  wire,  and  are  lower  the  larger  the 
load.     The  phenomena  to  which  conclusions  (3)-(7)  refer  are  also 
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largely  dependent  on  the  field  and  the  load  (see  Ewing,  i.e., 
pp.  623-630).  In  his  experiments  on  iron  Sir  W.  Thomson 
found  what  seemed  very  anomalous  results.  These  find  however 
a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  existence  of  the  Villari  critical 
field,  which  he  did  not  recognise  till  later. 

[1730.]  Effects  of  Stress  on  Inductive  Moffnetism  in  Soft  Iron, 
Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  473-6.  London,  1875 
(J/.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  353-7).  This  records  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Villari  critical  field  for  soft  iron.  Observations  were  made  in  a 
large  variety  of  fields,  and  the  results  are  shewn  in  curves  whose 
abscissae  represent  the  fields  and  ordinates  the  changes  in 
magnetisation  due  to  load,  p.  475  {M.  P.,  Vol.  n.,  p.  356).  The 
exactness  of  the  information  as  to  the  fields  and  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  changes  in  magnetisation  in  different  fields 
mark  a  great  advance  from  the  somewhat  vague  data  previously 
existent. 

[1731.]  Electrodynamic  Qualities  of  Metals,— Fart  VII,  Effects  of 
/Stress  on  the  Magnetization  of  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt,  Phil,  Trans,, 
VoL  CLXX.,  pp.  65-85.  London,  1880  (M,  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  358-395). 
An  abstract  occurs  in  Proceedings  Royal  ISociety,  Vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  439- 
443.  London,  1878  (if.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  403-7).  This  commences  with  a 
reference  to  Villari's  discovery  of  a  critical  field.  It  then  describes, 
pp.  56-63  {M,  P.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  359-69),  experiments  determining  how  the 
effect  of  tension  on  a  soft  iron  wire  depends  on  the  temperature.  The 
wire,  '75  mm.  in  diameter,  received  a  small  permanent  stretch  under  a 
load  of  18  lbs.  and  was  then  subjected  to  cycles  of  load  on  and  off 
with  a  load  of  14  lbs.  Experiments  were  made  in  a  series  of  fields 
up  to  about  40  cg.s.  units.  In  each  field  loading  and  unloading  were 
repeated  until  the  changes  of  magnetisation  be^me  cyclic,  and  it  is 
this  cyclic  change  that  is  dealt  with.  Observations  were  taken  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  at  lOO^O.  The  results  are  shewn  in  plate  3 
and  on  p.  61  {M.  P.,  plates  ii.  and  iii.).  The  position  of  the  Villari 
point  was  practically  the  same  at  both  temperatures,  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  cyclic  change  of  magnetisation  in  fields  both  above  and  below  the 
Villari  point  was  greater  at  the  lower  temperature.  P.  62  and 
plate  4  \M.  p.,  pp.  367-8,  plates  iv.  and  v.)  describe  similar  results 
when  the  load  was  7  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  The  statement  on  p.  62  that 
the  Villari  field  was  much  greater  for  7  lbs.  than  for  14  lbs.  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  conclusion  of  Ewing  {Phil,  Trans,,  Vol. 
CLXXVL,  pp.  621-3.  London,  1886).  The  result  however  that  the 
Villari  field  was  higher  for  21  lbs.  than  for  14  lbs.  seems  anomalous, 
unless  perhaps  the  elastic  qualities  of  the  wire  were  altered  by  the 
greater  weight. 
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[1732.]  Pp.  62-3  and  plate  5  (if.  /^.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  368-9,  and  plates 
VI.  and  vil)  describe  some  experiments  of  the  following  character. 
A  load  of  14  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  was  applied  and  removed  10  times,  and 
with  it  off  the  magnetising  current  was  made  and  the  throw  ^  of  the 
ballistic  galvanometer  observed.  Then  while  the  current  continued  to 
flow  14  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  was  applied  and  removed  10  times,  and  with  it 
off  the  current  was  broken  aud  the  galvanometer  throw  t^  observed. 
Both  ^  and  t^  were  considerably  greater  at  an  ordinary  temperature 
than  at  100'  C.  for  all  the  fields  tried. 

[1733.]  Pp.  64-7  (AT.  P.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  370-4)  treat  of  the  effects  of 
** transverse  stress"  on  the  longitudinal  magnetisation  of  iron.  The 
inner  surface  of  a  gun  barrel  of  **  tolerably  soft  iron  "  was  subjected  to 
applications  and  removals  of  a  hydrostatic  pressure  1000  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch,  and  the  (cyclic  ?)  changes  of  magnetisation  were  observed  by  the 
magnetometric  method.  The  effect  was  found  to  be  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  of  longitudinal  pull,  i.e,  pressure  diminished  or  increased  the 
magnetisation  according  as  the  field  was  below  or  above  a  critical  field. 
The  data  on  p.  65,  and  in  curves  (2),  plate  7  {M.  i*.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  371  and 
plate  X.),  seem  to  prove  that  this  Villari  field  was  much  lower  for  the 
material  near  the  middle  of  the  barrel  than  for  that  at  the  ends.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  probable  hypothesis  that  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation  was  greatest  near  the  middle.  It  would  be 
desirable,  however,  to  know  the  distribution  of  strain  in  the  barrel,  as 
the  validity  of  interpretations  of  the  phenouiena  may  depend  largely  on 
this.  Pp.  65-7  and  plates  8  and  9  (M,  /^.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  371-4,  plates  xi. 
and  XII.)  deal  with  the  changes  in  the  induced  and  residual  magnetisa- 
tions  of  the  gim  barrel  produced  in  each  cai$e  by  10  pressure  cycles. 
These  changes  measure  what  may  be  called  the  nan-cyclic  effects  of 
pressure.  In  weak  fields  the  pressure  cycles  caused  a  marked  increase 
in  induced  magnetisation ;  and  the  general  effect  on  the  residual 
magnetisation  was  a  marked  decrease  (see  Wiedemann  Lehre  von  der 
Elektricitdty  Bd.  in.,  S.  666-7).  The  phenomena  were  however  complicated 
by  the  uncompensated  action  of  the  earth's  vertical  magnetic  component. 

[1734.]  P.  67  (M,  r.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  373-4)  propounds  the  theory  of 
the  development  of  an  "aeolotropic  property  of  different  magnetic  in- 
ductive susceptibility  in  different  directions"  by  all  systems  of  stress 
other  than  uniform  normal  tension  or  pressure.  Thus  in  a  circular 
cylinder  under  torsion  the  strain  consists  of  equal  stretch  and  squeeze 
in  lines  inclined  at  45*"  to  the  axis  in  planes  orthogonal  to  perpen- 
diculars on  the  axis,  and  Sir  W.  Thomson  assumes,  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  fields  below  the  Villari  point,  an  increased  susceptibility 
in  the  direction  of  the  stretch  and  a  diminished  susceptibility  in  the 
direction  of  the  squeeze.  This  view  had  been  already  propounded  by 
Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  Vol.  ii.,  Art.  447.  Oxford,  1873. 
Sir  William  Thomson  thence  argues  that  when  the  torsion  of  a  wire  is 
very  small  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is 
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unaltered,  and  if  finite  torsions  produce  a  change  in  susceptibility,  it 
"must  ultimately  (for  very  small  torsions)  vary  inversely  [1  directly] 
as  the  square  of  the  amount  of  torsion ''.  He  apparently  considers  this 
explanatory  of  the  results  of  Matteucci,  Wiedemann  and  Wertheim  (see 
our  Arts.  703,  712  and  813  (ii)),  viz.  that  in  the  cyclic  state  magnetisation 
is  diminished  by  torsion  in  either  direction  and  increased  by  detorsion. 

[1735.]  Pp.  67-72  and  plates  10-12  (3/.  P.,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  374-80, 
plates  xiii.-xix.),  describe  the  effects  of  torsion  on  a  soft  iron  'wire  (22 
B.  W.  G.)  exposed  to  longitudinal  pull  of  various  amounts.  The  wire, 
whose  length  was  81  cm.,  passed  through  the  cycle  of  twiet*  ^%  +  320**, 
0**,  -  200%  O^y  where  the  +  sign  refers  to  the  direction  of  the  first  twist, 
the  angles  referring  to  the  twisted  end  of  the  wire.  Readings  were 
taken  for  every  20''  of  twist,  the  magnetizing  force  being  simply 
the  earth's  vertical  component.  The  general  character  of  the  results 
was  always  the  same,  viz.  that  with  torsion  in  either  direction  there 
was  a  loss,  and  with  detorsion  a  recovery  of  magnetisation.  The  effect 
of  the  torsion  varied  but  little  as  the  longitudinal  pull  was  raised  from 
10  to  20  lbs.,  but  as  the  load  was  further  increased  the  effect  of 
torsion  fell  off  rapidly.  The  wire  was  not  in  a  cyclic  state,  there  being 
always  a  fall  in  the  magnetisation  as  the  result  of  the  torsion  cycle,  but 
in  some  of  the  later  experiments  the  result  of  a  second  torsion  cycle 
is  given.  Attention  is  drawn,  p.  72  (3/.  /'.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  379),  to  a 
'Magging  of  quality",  or  what  Ewing  has  since  called  Hysteresis. 

The  necessity  for  a  more  exhaustive  enquiry,  distinguishing  between 
the  cyclic  and  non-cyclic  effects,  and  varying  the  magnetic  field  and 
the  torsion  cycle,  is  abundantly  shewn  by  the  experiments  of  G. 
Wiedemann  {Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  27,  S.  376-403.  Leipzig,  1886). 
With  a  torsion  cycle  0**,  210",  0**  in  soft  iron  wire  he  found  in  the 
cyclic  state  that  the  curve  whose  abscissae  give  the  twists,  and  ordinates 
the  changes  of  induced  magnetisation,  was  nearly  symmetrical  about  a 
maximum  ordinate  answering  to  the  mean  twist  (see  also  our  Ai*t. 
813,  (iii)). 

Recent  experiments  by  Nagaoka  {Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol. 
xxviL,  pp.  117-132.  London,  1889)  having  shewn  that  the  pheno- 
mena which  accompany  the  application  of  twist  to  loaded  magnetised 
nickel  wires  completely  alter  in  character  as  the  load  and  field  are 
varied,  the  sign  even  of  the  magnetisation  being  sometimes  reversed, 
fresh  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Bottomley  and  Taiiakadat^ 
{Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxvii.,  p.  138.  London,  1889)  on  a 
piece  of  the  iron  wire  used  by  Sir  W.  Thomson.  They  tried  whether 
in  a  very  weak  field  and  with  a  heavy  load  the  effect  of  twist  would 
change  in  character — as  suggested  by  what  happens  with  nickel — ,  but 
they  found  no  such  change,  their  results  being  of  the  same  character 
as  Sir  W.  Thomson's.  They  do  not,  however,  profess  to  regard  the 
question  as  finally  settled. 

^  0  the  reading  ou  the  torsion  circle  when  the  torsion  was  nil  seems  in  general 
to  have  been  about  +  40*'. 
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Pp.  73-4  {M.  p.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  381-2)  refer  to  the  discovery  by 
Wiedemann  (see  his  Lehre  von  der  ElelUrtcitdty  Bd.  iii.,  S.  680)  of  the 
production  through  torsion  of  longitudinal  uiagnetiaation  in  a  wire 
magnetised  by  an  axial  current.  Sir  W.  Thomson  refers  to  his  theoiy 
of  '*  aeolotropic  susceptibility",  which  gives  results  acoording  with 
Wiedemann's  if  we  assume  the  magnetisation  below  the  Villari  point 
He  believes,  however,  that  explanation  to  fail,  as  he  supposed  Wiede- 
mann's currents  so  strong  as  to  have  given  a  field  above  the  critical,  and 
in  a  footnote  he  adds  that  experiments  he  had  made  with  very  strung 
currents  gave  effects  the  same  as  Wiedemann's.  A  possible  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  Ewing  (see  Ids  Magnetic  Induction  in 
Iron  and  oilier  Metals,  pp.  223-4  and  footnote.     London^   1891). 

[1736.]  Pp.  74-9  {M.  P.,  V.ol.  ii.,  pp.  382-7)  describe  expcaimenta 
by  tlie  magnetometric  method  on  the  effects  of  longitudinal  pull  on  the 
magnetisation  of  bars  of  nickel  and  cobalt  magnetised  by  the  earth's 
vertical  component,  and  compare  the  elSects  with  those  in  a  tolerablj 
soft  iron  bar  uimilarly  situated.  In  the  nickel  bar  the  non-cyclic  effect 
of  pull  was  as  in  iron  to  increase  the  magnetisation,  the  only  di^renoe 
being  the  much  greater  proportional  change  in  the  nickel;  but  when  the 
cyclic  state  was  reached  the  effect  of  pull  was  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
in  iron,  i.e.  in  nickel  the  magnetisation  was  least  when  the  load  was  on. 

In  cobalt  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  as  in  nickel,  but  the 
bar  broke  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  no  experiments  were 
made  in  higher  fields.  Subsequent  experiments  have  confirmed  these 
conclusions  for  cobalt  in  weak  fields.  A  critical  field  however  ensues, 
much  higher  than  the  Villari  field  usually  is  in  iron,  and  in  stronger 
fields  the  effect  of  stress  is  the  same  as  in  iron  below  the  Villari  field 
(see  Chree,  Phil.  Trans,,  Vol.  CLXXXi.,  A,  pp.  329-387.  London, 
1891,  and  Ewing,  Mag^ieiic  Inductuni  in  Iron...^.  92  and  pp.  210-J)^ 
Pp.  79-83  (M,  P.y  Vol.  II.,  pp.  388-93)  describe  further  experiments  on 
nickel  with  higher  fields.  With  cycles  of  load  the  residual  magnetisa- 
tion always  shewed  a  distinct  minimum  when  the  load  was  on,  and  the 
cyclic  change  of  magnetisation  after  strong  fields  shewed  no  tendency  to 
diminish  but  seemed  to  tend  to  an  as3rmptotic  limit.  With  the  induced 
magnetism  there  was  unmistakeably  the  same  effect  in  weak  fields,  bat 
as  the  field  was  raised  the  cyclic  change  passed  through  a  maximum 
and  then  decreased. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  Villari  critical  field  with  a 
second  smaller  nickel  bar,  and  this  seems  at  first  to  have  been  thought 
successful ;  but  a  note  dated  June  4,  1879,  says  the  result  had  not  b^ 
confirmed  by  later  experiments.  There  remains,  however,  on  p.  83  {M. 
P.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  393)  an  uncontradicted  statement  that  a  Villari  critical 
field  and  a  distinct  reversal  of  the  effects  of  pull  were  obtained  by 
altering  the  magnetometer,  originally  opposite  an  end  of  the  bar,  so  as 
to  bring  it  more  nearly  opposite  the  centre  (c£  our  Art.  1733).  If 
this  can  be  trusted,  a  ViUari  field  actually  exists.  But  Ewing,  who 
has  experimented  with  nickel  under  both  tension  and  pressure  {PhiL 
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Trans.y  Vol  CLXXix.,  A,  pp.  325-32  and  333-7.  London,  1889), 
while  confirming  Sir  W.  Thomson's  conclusions  as  to  the  opposite 
behaviour  of  nickel  and  iron  iu  weak  fields,  has  found  no  trace  of  a 
Villari  field  in  nickel.  He  appears,  it  is  true,  from  his  p.  331  and 
footnote  to  have  looked  for  a  Villari  point  in  low  fields,  so  his 
experiments  are  perhaps  hardly  conclusive.  His  results  and  those  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson  refer  to  the  totcU  magnetisation.  For  the  temporary 
magnetisation — i,e,  the  magnetisation  which  disappears  on  the  removal 
of  the  magnetising  force — a  Villari  field  has  since  been  found  by 
H.  Tomlinson  (Philosophical  Mctgazitie^  Vol.  xxix.,  pp.  394-400. 
Liondon,  1890).  The  reader  should  also  consult  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Shelford  Bidwell  (Froceediiigs  of  tlie  Royal  Society^  Vol.  XLVii.,  pp. 
478-9.  London,  1890).  Pp.  84-5  {M.  1\,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  393-5)  describe 
some  experiments  by  the  magnetometric  method  on  the  efiects  of  pull 
on  very  soft  iron  wire.  The  results  are  in  agreement  with  those  ob- 
tained by  the  ballistic  method. 

[1737.]  Note  on  the  Direction  of  the  Induced  Longitudinal 
Current  in  Iron  and  Nickel  Wires  by  Twist  when  under  Longitudvial 
Magnetizing  Force,  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  29,  pp.  132-3. 
London,  1890.  A  statement  is  here  given  of  how  the  direction  of 
these  currents  may  be  specified  by  reference  to  the  directions  of 
twist  and  magnetisation.  A  specification  had  been  given  for  iron 
by  Matteucci  (see  our  Art.  701).  In  nickel  under  similar  conditions 
the  longitudinal  current  is  opposite  in  direction  to  that  in  iron. 
The  rule  so  far  as  is  known  applies  for  all  intensities  of  magnetisa- 
tion; for  though  the  longitudinal  currents  diminish  in  intensity 
when  the  field  is  sufficiently  raised,  a  reversal  in  sign  has  not  yet 
been  observed  (see  Nagaoka,  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  xxix., 
pp.  123-132.  London,  1889,  or  Ewing,  Magnetic  Induction  in 
Iron,  pp.  225-8). 

In  tracing  the  complicated  relationships  between  mechanical 
strain  and  magnetisation  the  reader  will  derive  much  assistance 
from  a  study  of  pp.  47-72  of  J.  J.  Thomson's  Applications  of 
Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  (London,  1888),  but  a  complete 
explanation  of  some  of  these  relations  will  probably  require  account 
to  be  taken  of  possible  permanent  differences  of  elastic  (and 
magnetic)  quality  in  different  directions,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  magnetic  phenomena  accompanying  torsion  in  wires,  as  the 
strain  is  then  frequently  much  above  the  elastic  limit. 

[1738.]  The  EigidUy  of  the  Earth.  Nature,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  223-4. 
London,  1872.    This  cousists  mainly  of  extracts  from  the  memoir  of  the 
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same  title  published  in  1862,  and  from  the  Treatise  on  Matured  Philtmh 
phy:  see  our  Arts.  1663  and  1719—25. 

The  haemal  Fluidity  of  the  Earth,  A  letter  to  Mr  G.  PoukU 
Serope.  Nature,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  257-9.  London,  1872.  This  letter  bringi 
arguments  against  the  internal  fluidity  of  the  earth  :  see  oar  Art.  1665. 
Certain  arguments  introduced  into  this  letter  based  upon  the  effscts  on 
precession  of  the  elastic  yielding  of  the  Earth's  surface  were  withdrawn 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1876 :  see  Mathematical  and  Physieal 
Papers,  Vol.  in.,  p.  321. 

[1739.]  Tl^e  Internal  Condition  of  the  Eartlt,  as  to  Temperature, 
Fluidity  and  Rigidity.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Glasgow,  Vol.  vi.  (1876-80),  pp.  38-49.  Glasgow,  1882.  This  paper 
is  really  a  resume  without  mathematical  analysis  of  work  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  which  so  far  as  it  relates  to  elasticity  has  been 
already  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  our  History :  see,  especially  for  the 
arguments  i*elating  to  the  rigidity  of  the  earth,  to  tides,  to  precession 
aud  nutation,  our  Arts.  1663-5  and  1719-25. 

[1740.]  On  a  new  method  for  discovering  and  measuring  Aeolotropn 
of  Electric  Resistance  prodticed  by  Aeolotropic  Stress  in  a  Solid  A 
paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society* ;  Abstract,  Nature,  VoL  xvui., 
pp.  180-1.     London,  1878. 

A  diminution  of  electric  conductivity  is  pi^oduced  by  stretching 
metallic  wires :  see  our  Art.  1647.  Now  the  toision  of  a  wire  produces 
slide,  which  may  by  Saint- Venant's  Theorem  (see  our  Art.  1570*)  be 
resolved  into  a  stretch  and  a  squeeze  in  the  principal  axes  of  the  slide, 
or  in  directions  making  angles  of  very  nearly  45*  with  the  axis  of  the 
wire.  Thus  the  electricity  in  a  wire  would  tend  to  flow  in  spirals,  or 
have  a  component  of  flow  round  the  wire.  The  external  eflect  of  this 
flow  would  be  sensible  near  the  terminals,  or  insi<ie  the  twisted  tube. 
Evidence  of  its  existence  was  demonstrated  by  M'Farlane  and  Bottomley. 

[1741.]  Elasticity.  This  is  an  article  contributed  to  Vol.  vil. 
(pp.  796-825)  of  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1878.  United  to  the  article  on  Heat 
contributed  to  the  same  woik,  it  afterwards  appeared  as  an 
ofF-print  (Edinburgh,  1880).  Finally  it  was  reprinted  on  pp.  1-112 
of  Vol.  III.  of  the  Mathematical  and  PhysiaU  Papons  (Cambridge, 
1890).  The  article  incorporates  two  important  memoirs  by 
the  author  namely :  Elements  of  a  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Elasticity.  Philosophical  Transactio^is,  Vol.  CLXVI.,  pp.  481-98, 
London,  1856,  and  On  the  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metals. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  289-97.     London, 

'  The  title  only  is  printed  in  Vol.  in.  of  the  Sooiety*B  Proceedingt, 
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1865.  These  memoirs  have  accordingly  not  been  separately  dealt 
with  in  their  proper  chronological  order.  The  article  forms  one 
of  the  chief  elementary  accounts  of  the  physics  of  elasticity  in  the 
English  tongue.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  notice  individual  points 
in  connection  with  it,  especially  where  the  author's  definitions  differ 
or  his  conclusions  add  to  those  already  adopted  or  recorded  in  this 
History. 

[1742.]  The  first  36  sections  deal  with  the  definitions  of 
elasticity  and  treat  of  the  limits  of  elasticity,  of  viscosity,  etc.,  etc. 

(a)     The  following  definition  is  given  of  perfect  elasticity  in  §  1  : 

The  elasticity  is  said  to  be  (lerfect,  when  the  bodv  always  requires  the 
Hame  force  to  keep  it  at  rest,  in  the  same  bulk  and  snai)e  and  at  the  same 
temperature,  through  whatever  variations  of  bulk,  shape  and  temperature  it 
be  brought. 

This  definition  clearly  covers  the  whole  range  between  the  usual 
'*  limits  of  elasticity*',  but  this  need  not  necessarily  mean  the  propor- 
tionality of  stress  and  strain :  see  our  Arts.  929*,  299  and  Vol.  i., 
pp.  891-3.  Thus  this  definition  of  *  perfect  elasticity'  covers  more 
than  what  the  mathematicians  include  in  their  treatises  on  '*the 
mathematical  theory  of  elastic  solids".  The  *  perfect'  in  the  one  refers 
in  the  first  place  to  a  physical  conception,  and  in  the  other  to  a 
simplified  set  of  formulae — i.e,  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations. 
Hodgkinson's  "defect  of  elasticity"  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  891)  would 
be  covered  by  Sir  William  Thomson's  definition  of  *  perfect  elasticity '. 
In  §  37  we  resA : 

But  now  must  be  invoked  minutely  accurate  experimental  measurement  to 
find  how  nearly  the  law  of  simple  proportionality  holds  through  finite  ranges 
of  contraction  and  elongation.  The  answer  happily  for  mathematicians  and 
engineers  is  that  Hookvs  law  is  fulfilledy  as  accurately  as  any  experiments 
hdkerto  made  can  telly  for  all  metals  and  hard  solids  each  through  the  whole 
range  within  its  limits  of  elasticity ;  and  for  woods,  cork,  india-rubber,  jellies, 
when  the  elongation  is  not  more  than  two  or  throe  per  cent.,  or  the  angular 
distortion  not  more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  the  radian  (or  not  more  than 
ahout  two  or  three  degrees). 

In  the  light  of  the  researches  recorded  in  the  volumes  of  our  History, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  generally  the  range  between  the  elastic  limits 
with  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  891-3). 
Sir  William  Thomson  himself  adds  that  a  small  deviation  from  Hooke's 
law  has  been  found  by  MTarlane  for  steel  pianoforte  wire  under 
combined  torsional  and  tensile  strain.  The  exceptions  are  wider  than 
this  isolated  example  might  lead  the  reader  to  infer  and  occur  even  for 
simple  tensile  tests. 
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(b)  As  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  (see  our  Art  1709  (d))  tlie 
important  distinction  between  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape  w 
emphasised.  Homogeneous  solids  such  as  crystals  and  glasses  are  stated 
(§  3)  to  probably  possess  elasticity  of  bulk  to  perfection — Le.  no  amount 
of  compression  would  produce  set  in  them.  It  is  clear  of  course  that  the 
compressive  test  is  practically  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  readilj 
subject  such  bodies,  but  theoretically  it  must  be  considered  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  such  bodies  would  exhibit  elasticity  of  bulk 
to  perfection  could  we  submit  them  to  a  uniform  surface  traction  of  any 
arbitrary  amount.  To  assume  that  it  is  so,  is  to  reject  a  priori  the 
maximum  stretch-limit  to  safe-loading.  Such  an  assumption  leaves  us 
indeed  in  a  very  vague  position  as  to  what  the  limit  of  elasticity  really 
means  when  we  are  dealing  with  diverse  types  of  strain,  or  how  we 
are  to  apply  the  results  obtained  from  a  tensile  test  to  more  complex 
systems  of  strain.  Some  of  the  interesting  points  connected  with  this 
subject  are  noted  in  ^  8  and  21  \  On  the  whole  the  treatment  of  the 
elastic  limits  in  these  sections  requires  modifying  in  the  light  of  the 
splendid  researches  of  Bauschinger  and  others,  to  bring  the  statementi 
quite  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge^  The  paper  by  James 
Thomson  incorporated  in  ^  10-20  and  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  does  not,  I  think,  fully  represent  the  state  of  our  existing 
knowledge  on  the  alteration  of  the  elastic  limits:  see  our  Arts.  1379*- 
81*  709-10  and  767. 

(c)  The  following  definitions  of  brittle  and  ductile  solids  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Rankine  (see  our  Art.  466) : 

If  the  first  notable  dereliction  from  perfectness  of  elasticity  is  a  breakage, 
the  body  is  called  brittle, — if  a  permanent  bend  [more  generally  a  setl],  plastic 
or  malleable  or  ductile  (§  7). 

(c[)  In  §  23  the  elastic  limit  for  slide  or  change  of  angle  appears  to 
be  deduced  from  the  elastic  limit  for  stretch.  If  a  bar  be  pulled 
longitudinally  till  it  reaches  its  elastic  limit  §,  then  on  the  supposition 
of  isotropy  there  is  a  slide  in  planes  at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  bar  of 
magnitude  ^(1  + 1;),  but  the  converse  does  not  hold,  namely,  that  when 
there  is  a  slide  of  this  magnitude  then  there  will  necessarily  be  a  stretch 
of  magnitude  s.  Indeed  a  pu/re  slide  of  this  magnitude  would  have  for 
its  components  a  stretch  and  squeeze  each  of  magnitude  |s  (1  + 17),  and 
would  not  therefore  on  our  theory  correspond  to  the  elastic  limit  As 
we  have  shown  in  the  course  of  our  work,  an  elastic  limit  for  stretch  i 
corresponds  to  an   elastic  limit  for  slide   a  =  2$  and   not  =i(l-»-i7). 

>  The  hypothedfl  of  the  mAzimom  stretoh-limit,  snpposiiig  the  elastic  limit  to 
eoincide  with  the  limit  to  linear  elasticity,  has  p^eotly  definite  answers  to  the 
qnestions  asked  in  §  21,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  me  any  a  priori  reason  to 
doubt  the  physical  correctness  of  the  answers  it  gives. 

*  A  correction  should  be  made  in  §  9  where  by  a  slip  it  is  stated  that  in  the  ease  of 
the  flexure  of  a  bar  of  any  shape  of  cross-section  by  opposite  bending  couples  applied 
at  the  ends  one-half  the  substance  is  stretched  the  other  half  shortened ;— the 
amount  of  the  substance  stretched  or  squeezed  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  section. 
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Thus  for  the  numerical  case  taken  by  Sir  William  Thomson  the  limit 
to  angular  distortion  would,  on  the  maximum  stretch  theory,  be  j^  and 
not  1^  of  a  radian. 

[1743.]  §§  29-36  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  viscosity. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  sense  in  which  Sir  William 
Thomson  uses  the  word  'viscosity*.  In  our  History  a  material  is 
termed  '  viscous ',  when  a  shear,  however  small,  if  applied  for  a 
suflSciently  long  period  produces  set.  On  the  other  hand  a 
material  is  termed  '  plastic ',  if  a  shear  above  a  certain  magnitude 
is  required  to  produce  set.  The  word  shear  is  here  used  instead 
of  stress  generally,  merely  to  mark  that  a  uniform  surface  pressure 
would  not  give  a  test  of  either  viscosity  or  plasticity.  The  dy- 
namical equations  for  viscous  and  plastic  materials  differ  very 
considerably:  see  our  Arts.  246,  and  250.  Further  it  is  difficult 
to  associate  the  phenomena  of  "  after-strain"  with  anything  of  the 
nature  of  either  viscous  or  plastic  action  in  our  senses  of  these 
words :  see  our  Arts.  708*  ftn.  and  1718,  (6).  The  viscosity  of  fluids 
may  be  represented  by  a  force  of  resistance  directly  proportional 
to  the  velocity  of  change  of  shape.  Hence  the  small  effects  can  be 
superposed.  This  superposition  does  not  seem  to  be  true  for  elastic 
after-strain  (see  our  Art  717*).  Weber,  Kupffer  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  himself^  appear  to  attribute  the  diminution  of  the 
amplitude  of  vibrations  to  elastic  after-strain.  Lord  Rayleigh  in 
his  Theory  of  Sound  introduces  a  Dissipaiive  Function  into  his 
treatment  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  which  corresponds 
to  true  viscous  terms  (i,e,  a  resistance  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  strain).  Without  venturing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
subsidence  of  vibrations  is  due  to  true  fluid  viscosity  or  to  elastic 
after-strain,  it  seems  to  me  most  important  to  keep  the  two 
notions  distinct  until  their  real  nature  and  possible  relationship 
have  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  'creeping  back'  in  elastic 
after-strain  seems  to  distinguish  it  fundamentally  from  molecular 
friction  or  viscosity :  see  our  Art  750. 

[1744.]     At  the  same  time  Sir  William  Thomson  does  not 

^  "It  was  in  fact  as  it  woald  be  if  the  result  were  wholly  or  partially  due  to 
imperfeot  elasticity,  or  'elastische  nachwirkung' — elastic  after-working — as  the 
Germans  call  it  (§  36)  '\  We  may  remark  that  "imperfeot  elasticity"  may  mean 
either  an  elastic  stress-strain  relation  which  is  not  linear,  or  a  stress  accompanied 
by  a  set  strain.  In  neither  case  does  it  correspond  to  elastic  after-strain,  i,e, 
introduce  a  time  element. 
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suppose  like  Lord  Rayleigh  that  the  resistance  which  he  terms 
viscosity  in  solids  is  simply  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  change 
of  shape,  he  only  suggests  that  this  molecular  friction  is  some 
function  of  this  velocity  of  change  of  shape. 

After  dismissing  the  thermodynamic  dissipation  of  energy, 
which  occurs  with  every  strain  in  an  elastic  solid,  as  in  many  cases 
too  small  to  account  for  the  loss  of  energy  observed  (§  31),  be 
continues : 

The /ricliorud  rettistnuxie  against  change  of  shape  must  in  every  solid 
be  infinitely  small  when  the  change  of  shape  is  made  at  an  infinitely 
slow  rate,  sinwi  if  it  were  finite  for  an  infinitely  slow  change  of  shape, 
there  would  be  infinite  rigidity,  which  we  may  be  sure  does  not  exist  io 
nature.  Hence  there  is  in  elastic  solids  a  molecular  friction  which  nmy 
be  i)roporly  called  tnscositi/  of  nolids^  because,  as  being  an  internal  resis- 
tance to  change  of  shape  depending  on  the  I'apidity  of  the  change,  it 
must  be  classed  with  fluid  molecular  friction,  which  by  general  consent 
is  called  viscosity  of  fluids  {§  32)  \ 

Sir  William  Thomson's  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
torsional  vibrations  of  round  wires  supporting  different  vibrators 
and  his  first  conclusion  §34  (a)  nms: 

It  was  found  that  the  loss  of  energy  in  a  single  vibration  through 
one  range  was  greater  the  greater  the  velocity  (within  the  limits  of  the 
experiments) ;  but  the  difference  between  the  losses  at  low  and  high 
8|>eeds  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  resistance  been, 
as  Stokes^  has  proved  it  to  be  in  fluid  friction,  approximately  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  change  of  shape. 

The  experiments  were  not  however  suflScient  to  determine 
any  simple  law  of  relation  between  viscous  resistance  and  strain- 
velocity. 

[1745.]  Sir  William  Thomson's  second  series  of  experiments  relate 
to  the  alteration  of  the  torsional  viscosity  of  wires  owing  to  increase  in 
the  longitudinal  traction.  They  may  be  compared  with  Kupffer's  results 
cited  in  our  Arts.  735  (iii)  and  751  (d).  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  far 
Sir  William  Thomson's  vibrators  were  sufliciently  heavy  to  produce  by 

1  If  like  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  and  others  (see  our  Arts.  928*,  192  (a)  and  299) 
we  apply  Maolaurin's  Theorem  to  deduce  Green's  expression  for  the  stnun-energy, 
there  seems  precisely  as  much,  or  as  little,  reason  for  applying  it  to  the  problem  of 
viscosity.  If  we  do  apply  it,  however,  we  only  reach  Lord  Bayleigh's  Dissipative 
Function,  or  fluid-viscosity. 

^  The  reference  is,  I  suppose,  to  Stokes*  memoir  of  1845.  Poisson  in  1831  and 
Saint- Venant  in  1843  had  arrived  at  the  like  conclusion,  the  latter  by  a  method 
which  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  Stokes'. 
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mere  tension  either  sensible  elastic  after-strain  or  set  in  the  wires 
used.  He  found  that  when  the  weight  of  the  vibrator  was  increased  the 
viscosity  of  the  vibrator  was  always  at  first  much  increased,  but  that  it 
diminished  day  by  day  and  ultimately  became  as  small  in  amount  as  it 
had  been  with  the  lighter  vibrator  (§  34  (6)).  Here  again  no  general 
law  was  ascertained. 

[1746.]  The  third  series  of  experiments  relate  to  the  subsidence  of 
vibrations  in  aluminium  wires.  Sir  William  Thomson  found  that  the 
number  of  vibrations  during  the  subsidence  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ampli- 
tude (say  20  to  10)  was  less  when  the  vibrator  was  started  at  40,  and 
allowed  before  counting  to  sink  first  to  20,  than  if  it  were  started  at  20 
itself  (§  34,  (c)).  The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  effect 
remarked  on  by  Kupffer  that  the  period  of  vibration  was  a  function  of 
the  amplitude  (see  our  Arts.  735  (iii),  709  and  751  ((/)),  nor  is  it  clear 
whether  the  drag  of  the  air  on  the  vibrator  was  allowed  for:  see 
our  Art  735  (i).  The  remark  as  to  the  air-resistance  on  a  spring  in 
§  31  does  not  seem  to  entirely  cover  this  difficulty.  Possibly  it  was  tested 
and  found  to  be  negligible.  Kupffer,  however,  endeavoured  to  measure 
and  then  eliminate  it. 

[1747.]  The  third  series  of  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that 
'viscous'  action  depends  on  previous  molecular  condition,  namely  on 
whether  the  wire  is  started  from  rest,  or  has  immediately  beforehand 
been  subjected-  to  still  larger  repeated  strains.  A  fourth  series  of 
experiments  was  accordingly  instituted  in  which  two  equal  and  similar 
wires  with  equal  and  similar  vibrators  were  dealt  with, — one  being  kept 
in  as  far  as  possible  a  continual  state  of  vibration,  the  other  being 
vibrated  only  for  the  sake  of  one  daily  experiment.  It  was  found 
in  the  case  of  two  copper  wires  that  the  quiescent  one  subsided  through 
the  same  range  of  amplitudes  only  after  louger  time  and  more  vibrations 
with  a  shorter  mean  period  than  the  frequently  vibrated  one^  (§  34  (d)). 

[1748.]  Finally  series  of  experiments  with  much  smaller  maximum 
distortions  were  made  in  order  to  determine :  (i)  the  law  of  subsidence  of 
range  in  any  single  series  of  undisturbed  oscillations,  and  (ii)  the  relation 
between  the  laws  of  subsidence  for  two  sets  of  oscillations  with  the 
same  elastic  body  performing  oscillations  of  different  periods,  owing  not 
to  a  change  of  weight,  but  to  a  change  of  the  moment  of  inei*tia  in  the 
suspended  vibrator  (§  35).  The  answer  to  the  first  question  "  so  far  as 
the  irregidarities  depending  on  previous  conditions  of  the  elastic  sub- 
stance allowed  any  simple  law  to  be  indicated ''  was  that : 

The  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ranges  were  proportional  to  the 
intervals  of  time  (§  36). 

>  ThoB  while  the  amplitude  was  reduced  a  half  the  quiesoent  wire  made  98 
▼ibrations  with  a  mean  period  2*4  sees.,  while  the  frequently  vibrated  one  made  59 
▼ibrations  with  a  mean  period  2*45  sees.  A  possible  reduction  in  the  period  with 
the  change  of  amplitude  is  not  referred  to. 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  29 
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This  beld  for  distortion  much  smaller  than  tbe  palpable  elastic  limii 
The  result  resembles  that  due  to  a  true  fluid  visoosity,  or  that  prodneed 
by  the  drag  of  the  air  on  a  vibrator. 

The  only  approach  found  to  an  answer  to  the  second  question  vti 
that: 

the  proportionate  lasses  of  amplitude  in  the  different  cases  are  not  sach  ai 
they  would  be  if  the  molecular  resistance  were  simply  proportioual  to  tbe 
velocity  of  change  of  shape  in  the  different  cases  (§  36). 

Here  again  it  seems  as  if  Kupffer*s  experiments  and  results  mi^ 
have  been  found  suggestive.  On  the  whole  the  experiments,  eq)eciaUy 
the  last  three  series,  appear  to  suggest  the  influence  of  that  *  cieepii^ 
back '  which  is  peculiar  to  after-strain  and  seems  quite  masked  under 
the  term  viscosity.  Sir  William  Thomson  speaks  of  these  later  results  as 
shewing  a  very  remarkable  **  fatigue  of  elasticity  "  (§  30).  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  this  fatigue  was  only  of  kinetic  or  abo  of 
static  elasticity,  and  further  whether  the  distortions  being  below  the 
elastic  limit,  the  elastic  limit  and  even  the  absolute  strength  were  affected 
by  it.  The  term  fiitigue  although  appropriate  has  been  used  by  engineen 
in  such  a  definite  sense,  namely  the  lowering  of  the  absolute  str^i/^  of 
a  material  by  repeated  strain  below  the  rupture  strain,  that  it  is  perhaps 
unadvisable  to  give  it  a  new  meaning  in  reference  to  elasticity.  It  ii 
clear  that  Sir  William  Thomson's  'fatigue'  is  a  phenomenon  differing 
from  that  dealt  with  by  Braithwaite  or  Wohler :  see  our  Arts.  970  and 
997-1003. 

Sir  William  concludes  his  remarks  on  viscosity  by  suggesting  an 
elastic  vesicular  solid,  the  vesicles  being  filled  with  a  viscous  fluid  hke 
oil.  Such  a  model  solid  would,  he  holds,  suffice  to  elucidate  some,  but  fax 
from  all,  of  the  properties  noted  in  the  above  series  of  experiments  (§  36). 

[1749.]  ^  37-72  reproduce  matter  from  the  author's  memoirs  or  from 
the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  which  has  already  been  amply  dealt 
with  in  our  History,  The  arguments  in  favour  of  bi-constant  isotropy  from 
the  action  of  cork  and  jellies  are  again  referred  to.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  they  will  only  become  valid  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally  that  cork  and  jelly  are  true  isotropic  elastic 
solids,  i.e.  can  have  all  relations  between  stress  and  strain  expressed  bj 
aid  of  two  constants  :  see  our  Art  192  (b).  In  this  matter  we  must  bear  ^ 
in  mind  what  Sir  William  Thomson  himself  (§  37)  says  of  such  ''elastic 
or  semi-elastic  '  soft'  solids  "  as  cork,  indiarubber  or  jellies : 

The  ezceedinglv  imperfect  elasticity  of  all  these  solids,  and  the  want  of 
definiteness  of  the  substance  of  many  of  them,  renders  accurate  experimenting 
unavailable  for  obtaining  any  very  definite  or  consistent  numerical  resulta 

In  fact  the  elastic  action  of  cork  on  the  one  hand  and  of  gelatinous 
substances  on  the  other  would  probably  be  best  exemplified  theoreticallj 
by  treating  them  as  porous  elastic  solids,  the  pores  containing  air  and 
liquid  respectively.      The  alignment  used  in  §  48  for  multiconstancy 
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baaed  on  a  jointed  bar  mechanism  we  shall  deal  with  in  our  Arts.  1771-2. 
It  is  really  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  "modified  action.''  The 
articles  on  Resilience^ y  ^  52-56,  are  reproduced  from  the  Treatise. 
They  conclude  in  the  reprint  in  the  Mailismatical  Papers  (Vol.  III., 
p.  47)  with  a  table  of  the  elastic  resiliences  and  the  slide-  and  stretch- 
moduli  of  a  variety  of  wires.  This  table  is  based  on  experiments  carried 
out  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Glasgow  University.  In  §  62  (1)  we 
note  that  Sir  William  Thomson  adopts  the  Bresse-  Saiut-Venant  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  flexure  of  beams  when  the  stretch-modulus  varies 
fit>m  point  to  point  of  the  cross-section:  see  our  Art&  169  {e) — {/) 
and  615. 

[1760.]  §§  73-6  deal  with  the  thermo-elastic  relations,  and  of 
course  draw  largely  on  the  memoir  of  1855 :  see  our  Art.  1631. 
Turning  to  Equation  (vi)  of  our  Art.  1633,  or  : 

where  t  is  measured  in  the  absolute  scale,  let  r  be  the  increase  of 
temperature  due  to  the  sudden  application  of  a  stress  8  corre- 
sponding to  a  strain  —8,x  the  strain  produced  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  when  the  body  is  kept  under  constant 
stress, — this  strain  being  measured  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that 
of  the  constant  stress',  K  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  per 
unit  mass  under  constant  stress,  p  the  density,  and  J  Joule's 
equivalent,  then : 

rr       TT  dw  ads  yds 

whence  we  deduce 

^=M 


JKp <^>- 

With  regard  to  this  formula  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks : 

The  constant  stress  for  which  K  and  x  are  reckoned  ought  to  be  the 
mean  of  the  stresses  which  the  body  experiences  with  S  and  without  >S, 
Mathematically  speaking,  /S^  is  to  be  infinitesimal,  but  practically  it  may 
be  of  any  magnitude  moderate  enough  not  to  give  any  sensible  dififerenoe 

1  The  higtorical  statement  that  Lewis  Gordon  first  introdnced  the  word  retiUence 
to  denote  the  work  done  by  a  spring  or  other  elastic  body  retnming  to  the  unstrained 
state  from  some  strained  limit  is  erroneous.  He  only  adopted  the  word  from  Toong : 
tee  cor  Vol.  i.,  p.  875. 

'  That  is:  x  miif»t  be  an  expansion  if  S  denotes  a  pressare  nniform  in  all 
direetions,  or  x  ninst  be  a  stretch  if  S  denotes  a  longitudinal  compression,  etc. 

29—2 
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in  the  value  of  either  JT  or  x>  whether  the  "  constant  stress  "  be  with  S 
or  without  S^  or  with  the  mean  of  the  two  (§  74). 

[1751.]  §  75  deals  with  the  important  distinction  between 
static  and  kinetic  elastic  moduli.  This  distinction  appears  first  to 
have  been  pointed  out  in  a  clear  scientific  manner  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  himself: 

When  change  of  temperature,  whether  in  a  solid  or  a  fluid  is 
produced  by  the  application  of  a  stress,  the  corresponding  modulus  of 
elasticity  will  be  greater  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  temperature  than 
what  may  be  called  the  static  modulus  defined  as  above,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  tem|>erature  if  changed  by  the  stress  is  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  degree  before  the  measurement  of  the  strain  is  performed. 
The  modulus  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  body,  neither  losing 
nor  gaining  heat  during  the  application  of  the  stress  and  the  measure- 
ment of  its  effect,  retains  the  whole  change  of  temperature  due  to  the 
stress,  will  be  called  for  want  of  a  better  name  the  kinetic  moduloa, 
because  it  is  this  which  must  (as  in  Laplace's  celebrated  correction  of 
Newton's  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  sound)  be  used  in  reckoning  the 
elastic  forces  concerned  in  waves  and  vibrations  in  almost  all  practical 
cases. 

Let  J/  be  a  static,  M'  the  corresponding  kinetic  modulus.  Clearljf 
if  a  body  is  not  allowed  to  either  lose  or  gain  heat,  then  the  strain  will 
be,  since  there  is  a  change  of  temperature  r,  equal  to 

.      S 

but  this  equals  S/M' ;  equating  the  two  we  have  by  using  (i) : 

M'  _        1 

F~     _  «^ <"^* 

JKp 

Further  if  K  and  K'  denote  thermal  capacities  of  a  given  quantity  of  the 
substance  under  constant  stress  and  constant  strain  respectively  then : 

H-^T ^^)- 

The  values  of  the  ratios  M'jM  or  KjK'  are  tabulated  in  two  "Thermo- 
dynamic Tables^"  for  a  temperature  of  15*  C,  the  quantities  J^  p,  JT,  M. 
and  X  being  the  experimental  data.  Thus  Sir  William  Thomson  gives 
for  the  ratios : 

^  In  the  first  Table  we  find  <*  J=42400  centimetres'*  and  the  slip  is  repeated  io  ' 
the  reprints.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  foot-pound,  that  nnhappj  **no.8y8teni*'to  ■ 
have  its  revenge !  \ 
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DHatation-Modulus  r/F 

Stretch-Modnlns  E'lE 

Glass     (flint) 1-004 

Brass  (drawn) 1028 

Iron 1-019 

Copper 1-043 

Water 1004 

Ether 1-577 

Zinc 10080 

Tin 100362 

SUver 1-00315 

Copper 1-00325 

Lead 100310 

Glass 1-00060 

Iron 1-00259 

Platinum 1-00129 

We  have  tabulated  these  values  here  because  thej  throw  considerable 
light  on  a  point  often  referred  to  in  our  History,  namely  the  difference 
between  the  kinetic  and  static  moduli.  As  Sir  William  Thomson  points 
oat,  the  difference  between  the  values  obtained  by  Wertheim  for  these 
moduli  cannot  be  explained  by  thermal  influence,  they  must  be  due  to 
errors  of  observation.  A  similar  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  Clausius : 
see  our  Arts.  1297*,  1350*,  and  1403* 

[1752.]  In  §  18,  Tables  V.,  VL  and  VII.,  will  be  found  recorded  a 
number  of  results  for  the  dilatation-modulus,  stretch-modulus,  slide- 
modulus,  tenacity,  elastic  stretch,  and  resilience  of  a  variety  of  materials. 
These  results  are  taken  from  the  memoirs  or  tables  of  Wertheim, 
Rankine,  Everett,  Gray,  and  others*.  They  are  here  conveniently 
brought  together  and  reduced  to  common  units.  At  the  same  time 
such  results  are  only  roughly  approximate.  The  elastic  moduli  and 
limits  are  physical  quantities  which  vary  very  widely  with  the  form, 
exact  process  of  manufacture  and  individual  working  of  each  test  piece  of 
a  given  type  of  material,  and  as  it  is  of  course  impossible  in  tables  of  this 
kind  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the  actual  specimen  of  each 
material  to  which  the  results  refer,  the  data  given  cannot  be  of  very 
great  service  in  accurate  physical  investigations.  It  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  elastic  properties  of  a  body  are  characteristic 
and  peculiar  to  the  preparation  of  the  specimen  itself,  and  are  not 
solely  determined  by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

11753.]  ^  78-81  deal  with  the  im{>ortant  problem  of  the  effect  of 
:ing,  or  of  permanent  molecular  changes,  on  the  elastic  moduli  of  a 
body.  They  cite  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  D.  M'Farlane  and 
A.  and  T.  Gray.  Sir  William  Thomson  refers  to  Wertheim  and  others 
who  have  investigated  this  problem,  "but  solely"  he  writes  "with 
reference  to  Young's  modulus''  (§  78).  The  elaborate  researches  of 
Kupffer  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice  :  see  our  Arts.  752-6. 

^  The  error  by  which  ioe  is  given  double  the  stretch-modolus  of  any  other 
material  is  repeated  in  the  Papen:  see  our  Art.  372* /(n. 
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(a)  In  §  78  and  Table  VIII.  we  have  results  of  experiments  by 
M'Farlane  on  the  results  of  a  seUstretch  in  wires  upon  their  slide- 
modulus.  The  elSect  of  a  set-stretch  was  partly  decrease  of  density  with, 
as  a  rule,  decrease  of  the  slide-modulus.  The  results  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Kupffer :  see  our  Arts.  735  and  741,  (6). 

(6)  Results  for  the  change  of  the  stretch-modulus  with  the  tem- 
perature were  in  the  earlier  issues  of  the  paper  cited  Irom  Wertheim's 
memoir  of  1844  (see  our  Art.  1292*)  but  they  are  removed  fix>m  §  79  of 
the  reprint  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers  (Vol.  in.,  p.  80) 
as  "very  far  wrong  ".  The  sole  result  cited  in  the  latter  work  is  one  for 
a  steel  tuning-fork  due  to  Macleod  and  Clarke  \  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  stretch-modulus  for  steel  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  23*2  x  10~' 
of  itself  per  degree  centigrade  of  elevation  of  temperature. 

Results  for  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  slide-moduli  of  iron, 
copper  and  brass  are  cited  from  F.  Kohlrausch  and  F.  E.  Loomisl 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  results  of  Kupffer :  see  our  Arts.  754-6. 

[1754.]  §  80  records  some  experiments  by  J.  T.  Bottomley  on  soft- 
iron  wire,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  gradual  addition  of  stress 
during  a  long  interval  increases  the  ultimate  tensile  strength.  This 
point  had  been  previously  noticed  by  several  technical  elasticians.  An 
iron  bar  tested  to  the  beginning  of  stricture,  will  after  being  left 
quiescent  for  a  period  sulSer  striction  at  a  different  section  and  a  lugher 
load,  and  in  this  manner  the  ultimate  strength  may  be  raised  very 
considerably.  In  some  of  Bottomley's  experiments,  the  increase  ci 
tensile  strength  amounted  to  as  much  as  15  to  26  p.a :  see  our  Arts.  1503* 
and  1125. 


[1755.]  Finally  in  §  81  we  have  the  effect  of  permanent  tort  on 
the  elastic  nature  of  wires.  Thus  it  developed  aeolotropy  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wire,  and  altered  both  the  stretch-  and  slide-moduli.  For 
example,  the  slide-modulus  of  copper  permanently  torted  decreased  with 
the  increase  of  tort  even  to  1/6  of  its  original  value,  and  then  slightlj 
increased  again  before  rupture.  Steel  pianoforte  wire  shewed  a  dimi- 
nution and  then  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  slide-modulus  under  tort 
Thus  it  first  sunk  from  751  x  10*  grammes  per  sq.  centimetre  to  414  x  10* 
and  then  rose  to  430  x  10^  Iron  wire  shewed  a  diminution  of  14  p.c.  of 
the  original  value  before  inipture. 

In  copper  wire  the  stretch-modulus  on  the  other  hand  was  incretued 
10  p.c.  by  a  permanent  tort  In  steel  wire  no  sensible  alteration  due 
to  tort  was  noticed  in  the  stretch-modulus. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  experiments  of  G.  Wiedemann  on  the 
subject  of  tort :  see  our  Arts.  708  and  714. 

1  Phil.  Tram,  Vol.  clxzi.,  Part  i.,  pp.  1-14.    London,  1881. 
'  Annalen  der  PhyHk,  Bd.  cxli.,  pp.  481-508.    Leipzig,  1870. 
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[1756.]  As  an  appendix  to  the  article  we  have  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  elasticity  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
our  Art.  1648.  All  but  the  last  Chapter,  %.e.  xviL,  appeared  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1856.  Several  important  points  in  this  memoir 
must  be  noticed. 

Chapter  I.  Def.  I.  A  stress  is  an  equilibrating  application  of 
force  to  a  body. 

This  definition  of  stress  appears  to  identify  it  rather  with  load 
or  body-force  than  with  stress  in  the  sense  of  this  History.  It 
does  not  readily  suggest  the  idea  of  "  stress  across  a  plane  in  the 
material".  The  vagueness  of  this  use  of  the  word  is,  I  think, 
exemplified  by  Def.  I.  of  Chapter  IL : 

A  stress  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  throughout  a  body  when  equal 
and  similar  portions  of  the  body,  with  corresponding  lines  parallel, 
experience  equal  and  parallel  pressures  or  tensions  on  corresponding 
elements  of  their  surfaces. 

If  a  cylindrical  shell  or  part  of  a  spherical  shell  were  turned 
inside  out,  it  could  hardly  be  described  in  customary  language  as 
having  in  its  new  state  an  application  of  force,  but  it  is  very  clearly 
in  a  state  of  stress.  It  seems  better  to  preserve  the  primitive  use 
of  the  word  stress,  as  adopted  by  Rankine  and  sanctioned  in  the 
Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Cf^apter  III.  Cor.  3.     Here  the  following  ellipsoid  is  introduced : 

(1  -  26^1)  ai«  +  (1  -  2«7',)  y»  +  (1  -  267;)  «»=  1, 

where  the  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  stress,  T*,,  7^,,  T^  are  the 
principal  tractions  (see  our  Art.  603*),  and  e  any  indefinitely  small 
quantity.     This  represents  the  stress  in  the  following  manner : 

From  any  point  P  in  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  draw  a  line  in  the  tangent 
plane,  half-way  towards  the  point  where  this  plane  is  cut  b^  a  perpendicular 
to  it  through  the  centre  j  and  from  the  end  of  the  first-mentioued  bne  draw  a 
radial  line  to  meet  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  concentric  with  the 
ellipsoid.  The  tension  at  this  point  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  the  solid  is 
in  the  line  from  it  to  the  ix>mt  P\  and  its  amount  per  unit  of  surface  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  that  iniinitely  small  line,  divided  oy  e. 

The  construction  does  not  seem  so  simple  as  that  of  the  usual  stress- 
quadric ;  and,  given  the  direction  of  any  plane,  it  is  not  clear  how  we 
diould  find  from  the  above  construction  except  by  a  tentative  process 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  stress  across  it. 
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Chapter  IV.     Prop.  3.     An  ellipsoid  of  the  following  type  is  given: 
(l-2i^,)«»  +  (l-2«,)y«  +  (l-2«,)«»=l, 

where  the  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  (or,  as  is  well-knoiro, 
of  the  stress :  see  our  Art  614*)  and  «x, «,,  «,  are  the  principal  stretdies. 

...the  position,  on  the  surface  of  this  ellipsoid,  attained  by  any  particalar 
point  of  the  solid,  is  such  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  in  the  taneent  puLoe,  half- 
way to  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  plane  with  a  perpendicular  from  the 
centre,  a  radial  line  drawn  through  its  extremity  cuts  the  primitiYe  spherical 
surface  in  the  primitive  position  of  that  point. 

[1757.]  We  now  reach  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  ellipsoids  the 
following  definition  {CJuipter  IV.,  Prop.  3,  Cor.  1  and  Def.  2) : 

For  every  stress,  there  is  a  certain  infinitely  small  strain,  and  conveiselj, 
for  every  infinitely  small  strain,  there  is  a  certain  stress,  so  related  that  if, 
while  the  strain  is  being  acquired,  the  centre  and  the  strain-normals  [spiin- 
cipal  axes  of  strain]  tbrough  it  are  unmoved,  the  absolute  displacements  of 
particles  belonging  to  a  spherical  surface  of  the  solid  represent^  in  intensity 
(according  to  a  definite  convention  as  to  units  for  the  representation  of  force 
oy  lines)  and  in  direction,  the  force  (reckoned  as  to  intensity,  in  amount  per 
imit  of  area)  experienced  by  the  enclosed  sphere  of  the  solid,  at  the  difierent 
parts  of  its  surface,  when  subjected  to  the  stress. 

Such  a  stress  and  the  infinitely  small  strain  related  to  it  are  termed 
of  the  saine  type. 

This  type  requires  five  quantities  to  define  it,  two  ratios  between 
principal  tractions  (or  principal  stretches)  and  three  angular  directions 
defining  the  position  of  the  principal  axes. 

Further  definitions  of  what  is  meant  by  orthogonal  stresses  and 
strains  are  given  in  Chapter  VI.-,  Def.  1-3 : 

A  stress  is  said  ....  to  be  orthogonal  to  a  strain  if  work  is  neither  done 
upon  nor  bv  the  body  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  stress  upon  it  while  it  is 
acquiring  tne  strain. 

Two  stresses  [or  strains]  are  said  to  be  orthogonal  when  either  coincides 
in  direction  with  a  strain  [or  stress]  orthogonal  to  the  other. 

[1758.]  Chapter  VIII.  is  entitled  :  Specification  of  Strains  and 
Stresses  by  their  Components  according  to  chosen  Types. 

Six  stresses  or  six  strains  of  six  distinct  arbitrarily  chosen  types  may  be 
determined  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  having  a  given  stress  or  a  given  strain  for 
their  resultant,  provided  these  six  types  are  so  chosen  that  a  strain  belonging 
to  any  one  of  them  cannot  be  the  resultant  of  any  strains  whatever  belonging 
to  the  others. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  six  independent  parameters  are 
required  to  specify  any  stress  or  strain  whatever.  The  six  arbitrarily 
chosen  types  of  stresses  or  strains  are  termed  types  of  reference, 

Definition.     An  orthogo'iud  system  of  types  of  reference  is  one  in 
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which  the  six  strain  or  stress  components  are  all  six  mutually  ortho- 
gonal (Chapter  IX.).  When  the  types  of  reference  expressing  the 
strain  constitute  an  orthogonal  system  then  the  component  stresses  may 
be  expressed  by  the  differentials  of  the  strain-energy  with  regard  to  the 
six  component  strains. 

This  principle  is  deduced  in  Chapters  XI.  and  XIII.  by  a  considera- 
tion of  what  is  defined  as  concurrence  between  stress  and  strain. 

[1759.]  We  now  turn  to  the  contents  of  Chapters  XIV.- 
XVI.  which  form  perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  paper 
under  consideration. 

^^et  fi,  fa,  fs»  ^4,  ^8,  fe  specify  a  strain  by  means  of  one  system 
of  types  of  reference,  and  Ji,  f,*  ?»,  ?4,  ?»»  fe  the  same  strain  by 
means  of  another  system.  Then  any  strain  fi  will  be  a  linear 
function  of  the  ^-system  and  the  relation  will  contain  six  constants. 
In  general  there  will  be  30  constants  connecting  the  f-  and 
(^-systems.  Now  the  strain-energy  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the 
strain-components  and  involves  21  constants.  We  can  accordingly 
always  make  use  of  15  out  of  our  30  disposable  constants  to 
eliminate  the  product  terms  of  the  strain-energy  by  a  linear 
transformation.  Thus  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  the  strain- 
energy  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  : 

In  this  case  a  strain  of  any  one  of  the  2f  types,  if  impressed  on  the 
solid  will  be  accompanied  by  a  stress  orthogonal  to  the  five  others 
of  the  same  system.  The  stress  will  be  proportional  but  not  gene- 
rally equal  to  dw/d^. 

[1760.]  The  investigation  of  the  previous  article  has  left  us 
with  15  disposable  constants  and  we  can  employ  these  to  make 
the  six  strain  types  ^  mutually  orthogonal ;  for  the  condition  that 
two  strain  types  shall  be  mutually  orthogonal  involves  only  one 
relation  and  there  are  just  15  pairs  in  6  things.  This  follows 
from  the  algebraic  theory  of  the  linear  transformation  of  quadratic 
functions,  associated  with  the  condition  for  orthogonality:  see 
Chapter  X,,  Cor.  1  and  2. 

Thus  we  reach  the  following  important  proposition : 

...a  single  system  of  six  mutually  orthogonal  types  may  be  determined 
for  any  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  so  that  its  potential  energy  when 
homogeneously  strained  in  any  way,  is  expressed  by  the  sum  of   the 
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products  of  the  squares  of  the  components  of  the  strain,  acoording  to 
those  types,  respectively  multiplied  by  six  determinate  ooeffideiitB 
(Chapter  XV.  Prop.  1). 

Definition.  The  six  strain-types  thus  determined  are  called  the  Six 
Principal  Strain-Types  of  the  body. 

[1761.]  If  fi,  fj,  f„  ^4,  fs,  f«  denote  the  six  principal  strain 
types,  and  6'i,  <S»,,  <S,,  *S4,  <S»6,  S^  the  corresponding  stresses  we  have 
the  strain-energy  of  the  form : 

and  generally  S  =  dwfd^  =  -4  f . 

It  follows  that  the  stress  required  to  maintain  a  given  amount 
of  strain  is  a  maximum-minimum  if  it  be  one  of  the  six  principal 
types  (Prop.  4). 

We  can  now  return  to  §  41  of  the  article  on  Elasticity  for  the 
following  definitions : 

A  modulus  of  Elasticity  is  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  number 
expressing  a  stress  by  the  number  expressing  the  strain  which  it  produces. 
A  modulus  is  called  a  principal  modulus  wnen  the  stress  is  such  that  it 
produces  a  strain  of  its  ovm  type. 

An  aeolo tropic  solid  has  in  general  six  principal  elasticities,  namely, 
the  A-coefficients  of  the  above  value  for  the  strain-energy.  Sir  William 
Thomson  appears  in  §  41,  (6)  of  the  article  on  Elasticity  to  identify  the 
six  principal  elasticities  with  six  principal  moduli,  1  am  not  certain 
how  far  this  is  consistent  with  the  definition  that  a  modulus  is  the  ratio 
of  the  nwnber  expressing  stress  to  the  number  expressing  the  strain 
which  it  produces.  My  point  of  difficulty  is  whether  a '  principal  stress 
type '  is  always  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  single  numerical  stress, 
or  whether  it  will  not  often  cx)nsi8t  of  a  system  of  stresses.  Thus  the 
bulk-modulus  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  sense  (see  our  Art.  1776  and 
footnote)  might  be  a  principal  elasticity,  but,  as  it  corresponds  in  some 
cases  to  a  system  of  stresses,  is  it  always  a  principal  modulus  1 

[1762.]  Sir  William  Thomson  gives  in  Chapter  XV.  Prop.  2 
the  following  examples  of  principal  elasticities : 

(a)     For  cubical  oiolotropy  (see  our  Arts.  450,  (v)  and  1639)  : 

Modulus  of  comi>ressibility,  the  rigidity  against  diagonal  distortion 
in  any  of  the  principal  planes  (three  equal  elasticities),  and  the  rigidity 
against  rectangular  distortions  of  a  cube  of  symmetry  (two  equal 
elasticities). 

In  the  notation  of  our  Arts.  1203  (d)  and  1206  these  moduli  would 
be  J  (a  +  2f)j  d  and  J  (a  -f)  respectively. 
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(6)     For  perfect  isoiropy: 

Modulus  of  compressibility  and  the  rigidity  (five  equal  elasticities). 
In  our  notation  these  moduli  are  \  (3X  +  2fi)  and  /a. 

Further  statements  as  to  principal  moduli  will  be  found  in  §  41  of 
the  article  on  Elasticity,  but  1  do  not  clearly  comprehend  their  meaning; 
thus  it  is  said  that  a  crystal  of  the  rectangular  parallelepiped  (or 
^'tesseral")  class  has  six  distinct  principal  moduli — 'Hhree,  of  the 
three  (generally  unequal)  compressibilities  along  the  three  axes;  and 
three,  of  the  three  rigidities  (no  doubt  generally  unequal)  relatively  to 
the  three  simple  distortions  of  the  parallelepiped...."  I  do  not  follow 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  three  compressibilities  along  the  three  axes  " — 
they  cannot  refer  to  the  three  stretch-moduli  as  these  are  not  principal 
moduli. 

The  whole  discussion  would  have  been  much  clearer  if  the  strain- 
energy,  for  a  tesseral  crystal  say,  had  been  written  down  in  terms  of 
the  principal  moduli  aud  the  six  principal  strain-types,  these  principal 
moduli  being  then  given  as  functions  of  the  usual  nine  elastic  coefficients 
and  the  principal  strain-types  in  terms  of  the  usual  stretch-  and  slide- 
components  of  strain.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this\ 
I  am  indeed  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  apply  the  condition  for  "orthogo- 
nality of  strains  " ; — nor  if  a  dilatation  can  be  a  principal  strain  am  I  at 
all  clear  what  is  the  corresponding  principal  stress ;  it  certainly  cannot 
be  like  most  stresses  a  directed  quantity. 

[1763.]  In  CJiopter  XV.,  Prop.  6,  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks 
that: 

A  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  crystalline  or  non-crystalline,  subject  to 
magnetic  force  or  free  from  magnetic  force,  has  neither  nght-handed  nor  lefb- 
handed,  nor  any  dipolar  properties  dependent  on  elastic  forces  simply  propor- 
tional to  strains. 

Hence  he  argues  that  the  elastic  forces  concerned  in  optical  pheno- 
mena such  as  occur  in  quartz  or  tartaric  acid  cannot  depend  on  the 
magnitude,  but  can  solely  depend  on  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  strain 
in  the  portion  of  the  medium  through  which  the  wave  passes.     Polar 

Properties  of  crystals  whether  crystallographic,  optical  or  electrical,  can 
ave  no  corresponding  characteristic  in  elastic  forces  which  are  simply 
proportional  to  the  strain. 

[1764.]  Chapter  XVIl.  is  entitled  :  Plane  Waves  in  a  Homogeneous 
./Eeiotropic  Solid,  It  does  not  go  further  than  demonstrating  that  in 
general  three  pairs  of  plane  waves  are  possible  in  such  a  medium — in 
the  case  of  an  incompressible  solid  reducing  to  two  pairs  in  which  the 
motion  is  parallel  to  the  wave-front.  The  three  velocities  of  these  three 
pairs  of  waves  are  determined  neither  in  terms  of  the  21  elastic  con- 

'  It  is  easy,  Sir  William  Thomson  tells  ns,  to  investigate  the  principal  strain-type 
and  principal  elastieities  for  a  crystal  of  the  tesseral  class  {Chapter  XVI.,  Cor.). 
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giants,  Dor  of  the  direction  of  the  wave-front.  The  problem  had  heai 
previously  discussed  by  Blanchet  (see  our  Arts.  1 1 6 6^-7 8*)  and  has  been 
exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Christoffel :  see  Annali  di  McUemcUica,  T.  yiil, 
pp.  193-243.  Mikno,  1877,  and  Love:  Treatise  on  the  mathemaHeal 
Theory  of  Elasticity,  Vol  i.,  pp.  134-40.     Cambridge,  1892. 

[1765.]  Notes  of  Lectures  on  Molecular  Dynamics  and  the  Wane 
Theoi^y  of  Light.  Delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University^  BaUi' 
moi'e.  StenographicdUy  reported  by  A.  S,  Hathatvay.  Baltimore, 
1884.  This  is  a  shorthand  report  reproduced  by  papyrograph  of 
what  Sir  William  Thomson  said  in  twenty  lectures  delivered  at 
Baltimore  before  a  distinguished  audience  of  physicists  and  mathe- 
maticians in  1884.  The  preface  to  Vol.  ill.  of  the  MathemaHcd 
and  Physical  Papers  announces  that  Vol.  iv.  will  contain  a  printed 
edition  of  these  lectures.  That  volume  not  having  yet  appeared, 
our  references  will  be  to  the  pages  of  the  papyrograph  (pp.  1-328  + 
Index).  The  report  was  not  revised  by  the  lecturer,  owing  to 
his  departure  from  America. 

We  shall  put  on  one  side  the  large  portion  of  these  lectures 
devoted  to  molecular  theories,  treating  only  of  those  points  which 
relate  to  the  theory  of  elasticity,  and  briefly  of  some  problems  in 
which  that  theory  is  applied  to  the  luminiferous  ether. 

[1766.]  Lecture  I.  (pp.  1-20)  is  chiefly  historical  and  intro- 
ductory. The  position  of  the  lecturer  at  that  time  is  indicated 
in  the  following  words: 

In  the  first  place  we  must  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  we  roust 
look  upon  the  luminiferous  ether  as  an  ideal  way  of  putting  the  thing. 
A  real  matter  between  us  and  the  remotest  stars  I  believe  there  is,  and 
that  light  consists  of  real  motions  of  that  matter,  motions  just  such  as 
are  described  by  Fresnel  and  Young,  motions  in  the  way  of  transverse 
vibrations.  If  I  knew  what  the  magnetic  theory  of  light  is,  I  might  be 
able  to  think  of  it  in  i-elation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  wave 
theory  of  light.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  a  backward  step 
from  an  absolutely  definite  mechanical  motion  that  is  put  before  us  by 
Fresnel  and  his  followers  to  take  up  the  so-called  electro-magnetic  theory 
of  light  in  the  way  it  has  been  taken  up  by  several  writers  of  late.  In 
passing,  I  may  say  that  the  one  thing  about  it  that  seems  intelligible  to 
me,  I  scarcely  think  is  admissible.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  should 
be  an  electric  displacement  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation  and 
a  magnetic  disturbance  perpendicular  to  both.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  have  an  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  we  shall  see  electric 
displacement  as  in  the  direction  of  propagation — simple  vibrations  as 
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described  by  Fresnel  with  lines  of  vibration  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
propagation — for  the  motion  actually  constituting  light  I  merely  say 
that  in  passing,  as  perhaps  some  apology  is  necessary  for  my  insisting 
upon  the  plain  matter  of  fact  dynamics  and  the  true  elastic  solid  as 
giving  what  seems  to  me  the  only  tenable  foundation  of  the  wave  theory 
of  light  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  luminiferous  ether  we  must  imagine  to  be  a  substance  which  so 
far  as  luminiferous  vibrations  are  concerned  moves  as  if  it  were  an 
elastic  solid.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  elastic  solid.  That  it  moves  as 
if  it  were  an  elastic  solid  in  respect  to  the  luminiferous  vibrations,  is  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  (pp.  5-6). 

In  the  last  eight  years  Sir  William  Thomson  has  without  doubt 
modified  his  view  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  an  elastic  solid 
and  an  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light:  see  in  particular  his  papers 
referred  to  in  our  Arts.  1806-16.  But  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
"real  matter*'  and  "real  motion"  of  the  luminiferous  ether  seems 
to  the  Elditor  of  this  History  a  grave  danger  in  this  method  of 
speaking  of  the  ether.  The  ideal  nature  of  geometry  involves  the 
ideal  nature  of  kinematics  and  ultimately  of  mechanism,  and  the 
"  luminiferous  ether''  is  only  an  intellectual  mode  of  briefly 
summarizing  certain  wide  groups  of  sensations.  The  advantage  of 
the  electro-magnetic  over  the  elastic  solid  theory  of  light  appears 
to  lie  in  the  wider  range  of  phenomena  it  enables  us  to  epitomise 
under  one  conception. 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage  of  the  stellar  bodies  through  the 
ether  is  explained  by  aid  of  the  principle  first  indicated  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Stokes  (see  our  Art.  1266*),  i.e.  that  as  in  the  case  of 
cobblers'  wax,  which  vibrates  to  rapidly  alternating  forces,  long 
continued  but  very  small  forces  suffice  to  produce  permanent 
change  of  shaped 

Whether  infinitesimally  small  forces  produce  change  of  shape  or  not 
we  do  not  know ;  but  very  small  forces  suffice  to  produce  change  of 
shape.  All  we  have  got  with  respect  to  the  luminiferous  ether  is  that 
the  exceedingly  small  forces  required  to  be  brought  into  play  in  the 
luminiferous  vibrations  do  not,  in  the  times  during  which  they  act 
suffice  to  produce  any  sensibly  permanent  distortion.  The  come  and 
go  effects  taking  place  in  the  period  of  the  luminiferous  vibrations 
do  not  give  rise  to  the  consumption  of  any  large  amount  of  energy, 

'  Glycerine  is  also  suggested  as  an  example  illustrating  the  ether  on  p.  119, 
and  Mazwell's  experiment  in  which  the  sadden  tnm  of  a  stick  in  Canada  Balsam 
gave  the  mediom  a  doable  refractive  power,  which  gradually  disappeared,  is  referred 
to  on  pp.  119—20. 
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not  large  enough  au  amount  to  cause  the  light  to  be  wholly  abaoiied  in 
say  its  propagation  from  the  remotest  visible  star  to  the  earth  (p.  8). 

[1 767.]  Lecture  IL  (pp.  20-5)  opens  with  a  brief  elementary  theory 
of  elasticity  containing,  however,  nothing  beyond  what  is  given  in  the 
Encydopdedia  article  on  Elueticity:  see  oar  Art.  1741.  Lecture  III, 
(pp.  31 --3)  indicates  the  general  solution  of  the  equations  of  vibration  for 
a  homogeneous  isotropic  solid.  Lecture  IV,  (pp.  38-48)  develops  this 
solution,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  sound  vibrations  represented  by  an 
equation  of  the  type : 

Lecture  VI,  (pp.  57-66)  continues  the  discussion  of  these  sound  vibra- 
tions. 

ri768.]  Lecture  VIII,  (pp.  77-91)  deals  with  distortional  waves, 
or  those  for  which  the  dilatation  ^  =  0.     Consider  the  function : 

*  =  f«»T(*"-\/?')' 

which  satisfies  the  equation  : 

r  being  the  distance  from  the  origin,  C  and  I  being  constants. 

(a)     A  solution  of  the  body-shifb  equations,  subject  to  ^  =  0,  is  given 


by: 


^  d^  d^ 

dz  dy 


At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  origin  the  solution  takes  the 

approximate  form : 

^  r^2frz  ^2ir  y 

t^  =  0,     r  =  -C7-j-TOOS5',    ^=^7~5  ^^'^  9y 

where  q  is  written  for  -^  (  ^  "  \/    0  • 

Further  the  twists  at  a  considerable  distance  are  given  by : 
iir* /a^     1\   .  iv^xy  .  ^4»*a» 


V 


^iir^/af     l\   ,  ^4w*a;y  .  ^4»*a»  . 


Thus  there  are  rotations  proportional  to  —  (sin  q)lr  round  the  axis  of  x, 
and  to  (sin  q)  xjr^  round  the  radius-vector. 

If  you  think  out  the  nature  of  the  thing,  you  will  see  that  it  is  this : 
a  globe,  or  a  small  body  at  the  origin,  set  to  oscillating;  about  0^  as  an  axis. 
You  will  have  turning  vibrations  everywhere ;  and  the  hght  will  be  everywhere 
polarized  in  planes  through  Ox,  The  vibrations  will  be  everywhere  perpendi- 
cular to  the  radial  plane  through  Ox  (p.  79). 


1 
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(6)  Besides  this  solatioD  for  a  torsional  vibration,  Sir  William 
Thomson  gives  (p.  84)  the  solution  for  a  small  to-and-fro  motion  in  the 
axis  of  Xf  viz. 

4ir*  ,     cPfh  <Pih  d*ih 


-M 


P  ^     da?'  dydx'  dzdx' 

^  having  still  the  value 

C  .    2w  / 
-  sin-p  ( 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  origin  we  have  approximately: 

u=C  -p-—^  Binq,     v  =  -C^  -^emq,     w  =  ^  C -^- ^  ainq, 

where  q  has  the  same  value  as  above,  and  clearly  the  resultant  of  these 
shifts  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector.  Further  at  a  great  distance 
there  is  no  appreciable  shift  at  points  in  the  axis  of  x  at  all.  In  the  plane 
of  yz  we  have  v  =  w  =  0,  or  the  shift  is  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  i,e. 
light  would  be  polarised  in  this  plane  (p.  86). 

Sir  William  Thomson  refers  with  regard  to  this  solution  to  Sir 
G.  G.  Stokes'  theory  of  the  blue  light  of  the  sky.  He  further  deals  at 
considerable  length  with  models  of  vibrators  which  would  produce 
vibrations  corresponding  to  either  of  the  above  cases.  It  is  clear  that 
the  solutions  given  by  Sir  William  Thomson  are  special  cases  of  those 
due  to  Yoigt  and  afterward  dealt  with  by  Kirchhoff:  see  our  Arts. 
1309-10. 

[1769.]  While  Case  (b)  of  the  preceding  article  deals  with  the  to-and- 
fro  motion  in  the  axis  of  re  of  a  single  small  body  at  the  origin,  Lecture 
IX.  (pp.  92-4)  considers  the  case  of  a  doublet  of  such  motions  at  the 
origin.  Such  a  motion  might  lie  considered  as  given  by  discs  attached 
to  the  two  ends  of  a  tuning-fork,  neglecting  the  prongs,  or  by  two  small 
balls  connected  by  a  spring  and  pulled  asunder  so  as  to  vibrate  in  and 
out  (p.  94).  The  expressions  for  the  shifts  may  be  found  from  those 
given  in  Ccue  (6)  above  by  simply  differentiating  them^  with  regard  to 
X  and  introducing  a  new  constant  into  ^.  Thus,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  vibrator  the  shifts  will  be  approximately  of  the 
forms: 

--,  05*  —  r*  ^,  asV  ^t  ^^ 

u^(T     ^     X  coaq,     v  =  C  -^coaq^    to=(/-j-cosg. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  complete  solution  represents  a  distortional 
vibration  ($  =  0),  and  that  the  radial  component  of  shift  at  a  considerable 
distance  is  xero.  There  is  zero  shift  in  the  plane  of  yz  and  along  the 
axis  of  X.    Further  treating  the  motion  as  that  of  light,  we  see  that  light 

^  The  papyrograph  has  a  slip  at  this  point,  it  speaks  of  dujdx,  dvjdy  and  dwjdn 
aa  the  ahifta  (p.  98). 
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would  be  ''  polarized  in  the  plane  through  the  radius  of  the  point  consi- 
dered and  |>er|)endicular  to  the  radial  plane  through  Ox  *'  (p.  93). 

Sir  William  Thomson  holds  that :  "  This  is  the  simplest  set  of  vibn- 
tions  that  we  can  consider  as  proceeding  from  any  natural  source  d 
light  ^' (p.  9i)\ 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture,  dealing  with  the  simpleftt 
conceivable  form  of  elementary  vibrator  in  the  case  of  light,  is  of  great 
interest,  but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  legitimate  subject  to  discuss 
the  lecturer's  suggestions  here. 

[1770.]  Lecture  XT.  (pp.  124-37)  treats  of  aeolotropic 
elastic  solids.  The  first  nine  pages  (pp.  124-32)  deal  with  the 
'constant*  controversy.  After  referring  t<^  the  meaning  of  the 
term  (BolotropiCy  and  "  the  somewhat  cloud-land  molecular  be- 
ginning" of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks 
that : 

...we  have  long  passed  away  from  the  stage  in  which  Father  Boscovich 
is  accepted  as  being  the  originator  of  a  correct  representation  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  matter  and  force.  Still,  there  is  a  never-ending 
interest  in  the  definite  mathematical  problem  of  the  equilibrium  or 
motion  of  a  bet  of  points  endowed  with  inertia  and  mutually  acting 
upon  one  another  with  any  given  force.  We  cannot  but  be  conscious 
of  the  one  grand  application  of  that  problem  to  what  used  to  be  caUed 
physical  astronomy  but  which  is  more  properly  called  dynamical  astro- 
nomy, or  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  have  cases  in  which 
we  have  these  motions  instead  of  the  approximate  equilibriums  or  in- 
finitesimal motions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  special  molecular 
dynamics  that  I  am  now  alluding  to  (pp.  125-6). 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  those  who  have  treated  the  theory 
of  elasticity  from  the  standpoint  that : 

matter  consists  of  particles  acting  upon  one  another  with  mutual  forces, 
and  that  the  elasticity  of  a  solid  is  the  manifestation  of  the  force  required 
to  hold  the  particles  displaced  infinitesimally  from  the  position  in  which 
the  mutual  forces  will  balance  (p.  126), 

have  been  led  to  rari-constant  equations.  This  statement  should, 
I  think,  be  modified  by  the  addition  to  "  mutual  forces'*  of  the 
words  "which  act  in  the  line  joining  the  particles  and  are  functions 

^  This  statement  is  modified  in  Lecture  XII.  fp.  145),  where  the  lecturer  points 
out  that  the  condition  for  the  ceutroid  of  a  molecule  remaining  stationary  while 
the  molecule  acta  as  a  vibrator,  would  be  satisfied  not  only  by  the  double  to-and-fro 
motion  of  our  Art.  1769  but  also  by  Gate  (6)  of  our  Art.  1768,  if  the  vibrator  were  a 
Thomaon  ** shell-spring"  molecule, — i.e.  one  with  a  massive  nucleus  carrying  an 
external  shell-surface  of  extremely  small  mass  by  means  of  connecting  springs. 
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^nly  of  the  mutual  distances/'  The  statement  of  the  Lectures  does 
act  exclude  the  hypotheses  of  modified  action  and  of  aspect, 
dither  of  which  being  admitted  lead  to  multi-constant  equations : 
see  our  Arts.  276  and  302-6. 

Sir  William  cites  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  as  having  first  called  attention 
to  **  the  viciousness  of  this  conclusion  (i.e.  uni-constancy)  as  a 
practical  matter  in  respect  to  the  realities  of  elastic  solids." 
Jelly  and  india-rubber,  our  old  Mends,  are  referred  to  as  examples 
of  elastic  solids  which  do  not  fulfil  the  uni-constant  condition,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  complete  the  validity  of  the  argument  by 
demonstrating  that  they  are  true  elastic  solids  at  all,  i,e.  that 
two  elastic  moduli  will  suffice  to  determine  absolutely  the  relations 
between  all  types  of  small  stresses  and  strains  in  these  materials. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  these  materials  are  the  stretch  and 
squeeze-moduli  practically  the  same,  and  if  the  slide-modulus  and 
the  dilatation-coefficient  (X,  see  VoL  I.,  p.  884-5)  be  determined 
from  torsion  and  pure  traction  experiments,  are  the  values  of  the 
dilatation-modulus  (\+§A^),the  spread-modulus  \ji(S\+  2/A)/(\+2/i)] 
and  the  plate-modulus  [4/a  (m  +  X)/(X  +  2/a)]  calculated  from  these 
results  in  agreement  with  experiment  ?  These  points  require  very 
careful  consideration  before  the  argument  from  jelly  and  india- 
rubber  can  be  recognised  as  conclusive:  see  our  Arts.  1636  and 
1749. 

[1771.]  Sir  William  Thomson  now  raises  a  more  interesting 
argument  against  rari-constancy.  He  introduces  it  with  the 
following  remark: 

Stokes  also  referred  to  a  promise  that  I  made,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
ear  1856,  to  the  effect  that  out  of  matter  fulfilling  Poisson's  condition 
jLe.  rari-constant  matter]  a  model  may  be  made  of  an  elastic  solid,  which 
when  the  scale  of  parts  is  sufficiently  reduced  will  be  a  homogeneous 
elastic  solid  not  fulfilliDg  Poisson's  condition.  Stokes  refers  to  that  promise 
of  mine  which  was  made  veiy  nearly  30  years  ago.  I  propose  tliis  moment 
to  fulfil  it  never  having  done  so  before.    It  is  a  very  simple  affair  (p.  127). 

The  following  is  the  model  suggested. 

Take  a  geometrical  right  six-face  as  our  element  and  suppose  8  particles 
at  its  angles.  These  may  be  connected  by  the  12  edges,  the  four  internal 
diagonals  and  the  12  face  diagonals.  Ektch  edge  will  however  belong 
to  four  such  right  six-faces,  and  each  face  diagonal  to  two  right  six-faces ; 
hence  we  are  left  with  only  13  disposable  links  for  each  element. 
Suppose  these  links  replaced  by   13  springs  of  different  elasticities. 

T.  K.  FT.  II.  30 
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This  gives  us  13  arbitrary  constants.  Two  further  constants  oome 
from  the  ratios  of  the  three  edges,  and  three  from  the  arbitrary 
directions  which  we  may  take  for  our  coordinate  axes  of  reference. 
Thus  we  have  at  present  18  arbitrary  constanta  To  get  three  more 
constants  Sir  William  Thomson  places  bell-cranks  at  eaeh  comer  and 
connects  them  by  pieces  of  wire,  so  that  the  wire,  thought  of  for 
the  moment  as  continuous  through  the  bell-cranks,  passes  twice 
round  the  edges  of  the  right  six-face.  This  can  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  These  pieces  of  wire  connecting  the  bell-cranks  can  be 
taken  of  different  elasticities  in  the  directions  of  the  three  principal 
axes,  and  we  thus  have  three  more  disposable  constants,  or  21  in  all. 
Sir  William  Thomson  s|>eaks  of  this  arrangement  as  "  a  model  of  a  solid 
having  the  21  independent  coefl5cient«  of  Green's  theory."  He  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  case  of  an  isotropic  solid  if  the  bell- 
crank  wires  are  inelastic,  the  right  six-face  can  suffer  no  dilatation.  In 
fact,  we  might  place  smooth  rings  at  the  comers  and  take  a  continuous 
inextensible  string  twice  round  the  edges ;  for  small  strains  the  solid 
would  then  be  inextensible  (if  not  incompressible)  ^ 

[1772.]  Now  there  seems  to  me  to  be  grave  difficulties  about  this 
model.  It  consists  really  of  a  space  framework  with  a  considerable 
number  of  supernumerary  bars,  besides  a  binding  of  wire  and  bell-cranka 
These  involve  18  disposable  constants.  But  why  stop  at  18?  We  cannot, 
indeed,  j)ut  in  any  more  straight  supernumerary  bars,  but  there  is  nothing, 
I  think,  to  hinder  us  running  wire  and  bell-cranks  round  the  diagonal 
bracing  bars  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  dis- 
posable constants  should  stop  at  18.  Yet  no  one  will  assert  that  because 
we  can  build  up  a  frame  with  supernumerary  bars,  bell-cranks  and  wires 
which  has  24  or  perhaps  30  disposable  constants,  that  therefore  we  caD 
have  an  elastic  solid  with  24  or  30  disposable  coefficients.  Clearly  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  argument  which  is  very  far  from  completed  by  the 
lecturer.  Out  of  material  obeying  rari-constant  conditions,  we  can  build 
up  a  frame  with  18  (or  possibly  80  disposable  constants),  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved  that  the  relations  between  stress  and  strain  for  such  a  fnune 
will  contain  t^ie  same  number  of  independent  coefficients.  The  complexity 
of  the  supernumerary  bars  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  model  framewori: 
renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  work  out  the  relations  between 
the  elasticities  of  the  vaiious  members  and  the  elastic  coefficients  of  ihe 
corresponding  elastic  solid.  Till  that  is  done,  however,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  certain  inter-constant  relations  may  not  after  all  hold  for  this 
model'. 

^  An  inextensible  string  alone  would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  the  ease  of  so 
aeolotropio  medium,  for  if  a,  6,  c  be  the  edges  of  the  right  six-face,  the  condition  of 

inextensibility  gives  da  +  36  +  3c=0,  but  that  of  incompressibility  —  +  -j-  +  —  =0. 

The  further  conditions :  a=&  =  c,  are  necessary  and  sufficient. 

>  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks  on  p.  181 :  *'  We  have  18  available  quantities, 
which  will  make  by  solution  of  linear  equations  the  required  18  moduluses,**     This 
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Even  the  particalar  case  of  isotropy  is  by  no  means  easy  of  analysis  in 
the  model,  we  have  of  course  straight  off  only  one  edge  elasticity,  one  face 
diagonal  elasticity,  one  internal  diagonal  elasticity  and  further  one  elas- 
ticity of  the  binding  wire,  four  constants  in  all.  Sir  William  Thomson 
tells  us  (p.  129)  that  without  the  binding  wire  the  three  other  elasticities 
for  isotropy  reduce  to  a  single  one  and  that  "  an  isotropic  solid  made  up 
in  this  way  will  have  an  absolutely  definite  compressibility ;  we  cannot 
make  the  compressibility  what  we  please."  It  would  be  an  interesting, 
but  I  fear  complicated  piece  of  analysis  to  ascertain  even  in  thin  case  the 
relations  between  the  elasticities  of  the  three  bars  and  to  determine 
whether  the  stretch-modulus  is  or  is  not  ^  of  the  slide-modulus. 

[1773.1  Since  Sir  William  Thomson  introduces  supernumerary  bars 
into  his  mime,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  between  any  two  ][)articles 
depends  on  the  action  between  other  pairs,  for  a  strain  in  one  bar 
produces  strain  in  all  the  others,  which  strains  of  course  influence 
the  stress  in  the  first  bar.  Thus  he  is  really  constructing  a  model 
which  introduces  the  hypothesis  of  modified  action.  This  hypothesis 
is  expressly  excluded  by  the  assumptions  of  Navier  and  Poisson,  and 
we  have  already  recognised  that  it  may  lead  to  multi-constancy.  Whether 
it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  model  described  in  this  lecture  to  complete 
multi-constancy,  I  do  not  think  we  have  evidence  enough  to  determine. 
Clearly  the  model  does  not  carry  us  further  than,  if  indeed  as  far  as,  the 
statement,  that  modified  action  leads  to  multi- constancy:  see  our  Arts. 
1529*  (and  ftn.),  276  and  305.  The  remainder  of  the  Lecture  (pp.  132-7) 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  wave  motion  in  an  aeolotropic  medium  and 
covers  practically  the  same  ground  as  the  Encyclopaedia  article  on 
Elasticity:  see  our  Art  1764. 

[1774.]  Lecture  XII,  (pp.  137-43)  discusses  the  differences  })etween 
aeolotropic  and  isotropic  solids  in  the  matter  of  wave  motion.  It  indi- 
cates rather  by  suggestion  than  analysis  what  is  the  probable  solution  for 
waves  in  the  former  case,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which 
must  hold  in  order  that  condensational  may  be  separated  from  distor- 
tional  waves.  As  to  indications  of  the  former  wave  Sir  William 
Thomson  says: 

The  want  of  indication  of  any  such  actions  is  sufiicient  to  prove  that 
if  there  are  any  in  nature,  they  must  be  exceedingly  small.  But  that  there 
are  such  waves  I  believe,  and  I  believe  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 
electrostatic  force   is   the   unknown    condensational  velocity  that  we   are 

speaking  of. I  do  not  mean  that  I  believe  this  as  a  matter  of  religious 

faith,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  strong  scientific  probability  (p.  143). 

[1775.]  Lectu/re  XIII.  (pp.  1 54-62)  contains  some  rather  disconnected 
but  still  suggestive  remarks  on  aeolotropy  and  wave  motion  in  aeolotropic 

does  not  I  think  mean  that  the  18  ooeffioients  are  linear  fnnotions  of  the  18 
modnloses.  They  oome  oat,  I  think,  very  complicated  fanotions  of  the  16  elasti- 
cities and  the  two  length  ratios,  but  I  do  not  see  a  priori  why  these  functions  mutt 
be  independent. 
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solids.  On  p.  156  the  form  of  the  equations  for  wave  motion  in  an  inamr 
pressible  isotropic  solid  is  generally  indicated,  and  the  method  of  obtaiDing 
those  for  an  incompressible  aeolotropic  solid  is  suggested.  Franz  and  Carl 
Neumann  had  dealt  previously  at  some  length  with  these  problems:  see 
our  Arta  l'2lb  et  seq.  The  lecturer  then  turns  to  Rankine's  noroenclatare 
and  deals  esi)ecially  with  cyboid  or  cubic  aeolotropy :  see  our  Arts.  44^ 
52,  especially  Art.  450  (v).  He  points  out  that  Rankine  had  remarked 
that  accoi*ding  to  Sir  David  Brewster  this  sort  of  variation  from  isotropy 
was  to  be  found  in  analcime^  He  then  quotes  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  to  the 
effect  that  no  optical  phenomenon  observed  in  cubic  crystals  gives  any 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  aeolotropy,  and  that  not 
even  Brewster's  experiment  is  a  true  instance.  Thus  we  are  thrown  back 
on  physical  elasticity  rather  than  on  optics  for  examples  of  cyboTd  aeolo- 
tropy, and  the  lecturer  illustrates  it  from  woven  material  and  basket  work, 
where  the  elasticity  may  be  the  same  in  the  direction  of  the  two  (or  three) 
principal  axes,  but  the  resistance  to  shear  may  vary  widely  with  the 
direction  of  the  shear.  He  refers  on  p.  159  to  the  error  of  Rankine 
noticed  in  our  Art.  421. 

Starting  from  cyboid  aeolotropy.  Sir  William  Thomson,  supposing  in- 
compressibility  and  annulling  the  "  difference  of  rigidities  for  the  prin- 
cipal distortions  in  each  of  the  three  principal  planes;"  reaches  an  elastic 
solid  with  three  principal  moduli  and  giving  FresnePs  wave  surface.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  investigation,  which  is  only  in- 
dicated in  the  briefest  manner  in  the  Lectures^  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  memoirs  cited  in  our  Arts.  917*-18*  148-50  and  1214-15.  As 
in  Neumann^s  investigation  the  shifts  lie  in  the  plane  of  polarization 
(pp.  161-2). 

[1776.]  Lecture  XIV.  (pp.  173-78)  has  some  interesting 
remarks  and  results  bearing  on  various  features  of  aeolotropy. 

(a)  The  first  elastic  problem  is  to  find  the  bulk-modulus,  i.6.  the  dila- 
tation-modulus for  an  aeolotropic  solid  (p.  174).  We  take  the  bulk- 
modulus'  to  be  the  elastic-constant  by  which  uniform  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  any  portion  of  a  homogeneous  aeolotropic  solid  must  be  divided 

1  See  Herschers  Light.   Art.  1133.   Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.   London,  1854. 

'  Sir  William  Thomson  hore  defines  the  bulk-modolus  to  be  the  mean  normal 
pressure  divided  by  the  compression  when  the  solid  is  compressed  equally  in  all 
directions,  i.e.  when  the  strain  denotes  a  pore  change  of  size.  This,  however, 
does  not  give  the  relation  between  pressure  and  dilatation  for  the  case  which 
we  can  actually  experiment  on,  namely:  a  uuiform  surface  pressure.  Further 
making  an  aeolotropic  body  incompressible  for  the  stress  which  produces  pure  ohauge 
of  size,  does  not  insure  that  the  body  is  really  incompressible  for  every  form  of  stress. 
The  bulk-moduli  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  sense  and  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
coincide  only  for  cubical  crystals  and  isotropic  bodies.  In  other  oases  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  modulus  in  Sir  William  Thomsou's  sense  satisfies  his  definition  of 
a  modulus  of  elasticity :  see  our  Art.  1761.  It  is  the  ratio  not  of  an  actual,  but  of  an 
average  stress  to  the  dilatation.  This  bulk-modulus  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
simple  experiment,  and  no  arrangement  of  load  capable  of  being  practically  applied 
would  produce  such  a  pure  change  of  size  in  an  aeolotropic  body. 
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in  order  to  obtain  the  compression  per  unit  volume  of  the  solid.  If 
this  be  so,  the  proper  method  of  procedure  seems  to  be  to  equate  the 
three  tractions  in  their  most  general  form  to  the  pressure  with  its  sign 
changed  (-p),  and  further  to  put  the  three  shears  zero.  Prom  the  six 
equations  so  obtained  the  slides  must  be  eliiniuated  and  the  three  stretches 
found.  The  sum  of  the  three  stretches  then  gives  the  dilatation  {i,e,  the 
compression)  in  terms  of  the  pressui^e,  and  so  determines  the  dilatation- 
modulus.  The  answer  can  be  at  once  written  down  in  the  form  of 
determinants,  but  to  expand  them  for  the  most  general  case  of  an 
aeolotropic  solid  is  very  laborious.  For  the  case  of  three  planes  of 
elastic  symmetry,  we  find  for  the  dilatation-modulus  F  in  the  notation  of 
Art.  117: 

abc  +  2d'e/'  ^ad^-  W  -  cf'^ 

This  agrees  with  Neumann's  result  in  our  Art  1205  for  a  special  case 
and  also  with  the  value  of  F  for  isotropy. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  with  the  definition  of  the  footnote  to  our  Art. 
1776  deduces  from  the  expression  for  the  strain-energy  that  (p.  168) : 

F=\  [\jrxxx\  -».  \9M9»\  -H  \iz:A  +  2  (ijfjfzxl  +  \zzjcx\  +  \xxyif\)) 

for  the  general  case  of  aeolotropy,  the  notation  being  that  of  our  Art. 
116,  fbn.  This  result  does  not  involve  like  the  previous  one  the  direct 
slide  coefficients  nor  those  of  asymmetrical  elasticity. 

For  the  case  of  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry  it  becomes 

which  differs  from  the  result  given  above.  It  agrees  with  that  result 
and  with  the  usual  value  (X  +  5/x)  in  the  case  of  isotropy. 

This  value  of  F  given  on  pp.  168  and  174  leacfs  me  to  believe 
that  the  second  problem  treated  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  namely 
the  value  of  the  strain-energy  for  an  incompressible  aeolotropic  elastic 
solid,  is  erroneously  worked  out\ 

(6)  The  third  problem  is  entitled  :  To  annul  akevonesnes  relatively  to 
Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  This  amounts  to  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  asym- 
metrical elasticity:  see  our  footnote  p.  77. 

(c)  The  fourth  problem  is :  To  annvX  weblike  aeolotropy,  the  skew- 
nesses  being  annulled  (pp.  175-8).  By  *' annulling  the  weblike  aeolo- 
tropy'* Sir  William  Thomson  understands  introducing  a  condition  of  the 
following  kind  : 

Take  a  plane  perpendicular  to  any  one  of  the  axes,  say  that  of  Ox, 
and  sup][>ose  lines  in  the  direction  Oy  to  receive  a  stretch  ^s,  and  lines  in 

1  I  have  U8ed  the  word  'erroneous*  here  although  the  matter  w  rather  one  of 
definition.  We  are  dealing  with  two  bulk-moduli  (tasinomic  and  thlipsinomic) 
differently  defined.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  oon^^istently  define  a  solid,  in 
which  some  systems  of  loading  do  produce  oompression,  as  incompressible. 
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the  direction  Oz  a  squeeze  —  ^8,  then  the  work  done  in  this  strain  is  to 
be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  giving  a  face  perpendicular  to  y  a  slide 
parallel  to  2  of  magnitude  8.  Geometrically  the  slide  and  the  stretch 
and  squeeze  are  equivalent,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  introduces  an 
isotropy  with  regard  to  slide  in  the  planes  perpendicular  to  each  of  the 
coordinate  axes.     Thus  the  condition  is  : 

to  expreHS  that  there  is  such  a  deviation  from  aeolotropj  as  would  be  produced 

lively  to  "      " 


if  we  were  to  annul  the  differences  of  rigidity  relatively  to  a  shear  ^  produced 
by  pulling  out  one  diagonal  and  shorteuin 
of  sliding  one  face  past  the  other  (p.  177). 


by  pulling  out  one  diagonal  and  shortening  the  other  compared  with  the  shear 
)fslidii 


The  strain-energy  <^  for  an  aeolotropic  solid  in  which  the  ''skew- 
nesses  are  annulled ''  is  easily  seen  to  be : 

2<^  =  as  J  +  bsy^  +  csg'  +  2(^8^^  +  '^^'^f^x  +  2/*'Vj^  +  <^p^  +  ^^n  -^f^xi' 
Hence  for :  8^  -  \8^  ^^  =  ~  l^i  ^^  have,  all  the  other  strains  being  zero : 

and  for  o-y,  =  «,  and  all  the  other  strains  zero : 

Thus  the  condition  for  annulling  weblike  aeolotropy  \&d=^\{f>\c-  '2d), 
or 

^(6  +  c)=(2rf+cr). 

Similarly : 

^(c  +  a)  =  (2«  +  e'), 

Now  these  are  pi'ecisely  Saint- Venant's  ellipsoidal  conditions  of  the 
second  kind  (see  our  Art.  230),  or  *'  weblike  aeolotropy"  is  not  consistent 
with  the  aeolotropy  produced  by  permanently  straining  an  isotropic  elastic 
solid  so  as  to  have  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry:  see  our  Art  231. 

[1777.]  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  results  of  the 
preceding  article,  which  is  not  without  instructiveness.  Consider  a 
strain  confined  to  the  plane  xy,  and  defined  by  the  three  strain- 
components  8x,  8yf  and  o-gy.  Let  r'  be  a  line  in  this  plane  which  makes 
an  angle  0  with  the  axis  of  x  and  let  r  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  it 
Then  we  easily  find  for  a  solid  with  the  skewnesses  annulled  : 

<r,y  =  («y  —  ««)  sin  20  +  o-jcy  cos  20 ^ 

and  P  =  I  [8„  {f-a)-¥  8y  (6  -/)}  sin  20  +/cr^  00s  20. 

See  (vi)  and  (viii)  of  our  Art.  133. 

The  second  result  holds  in  the  case  of  weblike  aeolotropy.    Now  give 

^  Shear  is  here  used  for  strain,  in  the  sense  of  cor  $lide. 
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any  nniplanar  strain  without  dilatation,  or  such  that  «x  +  ^y  =  0*  Then, 
if  there  is  to  be  isotropy  of  slide,  we  must  have : 

^{(6 -/)-(/-«)>  =  2/, 
i.e.  ^(a+6)  =  2/+/' 

or  the  same  condition  as  before.  This  method  of  obtaining  the  result 
brings  out  more  clearly  that  absolute  isotropy  of  slide  does  really  exist, 
when  weblike  aeolotropy  is  annulled  in  each  principal  plane  for  strains 
without  dilatation  in  that  plane. 

[1778.]  Sir  William  Thomson  uses  (pp.  169,  177-8)  the  results  of 
the  previous  article  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  strain- energy  ^  of  an 
elastic  solid  without  either  'skewnesses',  or  'web-like  aeolotropy'  and 
strained  without  dilatation.     He  takes  to  insure  the  latter  condition 

««=T(^-y)»    «y  =  ^(y-a),     ^*  =  l(a-^). 

We  then  find* : 

Thus  we  have  the  strain-energy  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  slide- 
moduli  alone,  and  so  in  a  form  suitable  for  discussing  waves  of 
distortion. 

[1779.]  In  Lectvure  XV,  pp.  182-93  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
elasticity  and  the  elastic  theory  of  light.  The  remarks  on  pp.  182-3 
as  to  the  conditions  for  iacompressibility  seem  to  me  doubtful,  owing  to 
the  use  of  the  particular  value  of  the  dilatation-modulus  before  referred  to : 
see  our  Art  1776.  Sir  William  then  passes  to  the  thlipsinomic  co- 
efficients. Adopting  the  notation  for  these  coefficients  suggested  in  our 
Art.  448,  we  have  as  types : 

8x  -  ((JUMn)  XX  +  {cLohh)  ^  +  {(Mcc)  zz  -I-  {oohc)  J?  +  {oaco)  7x  +  {aaah)  xj, 

o-ya  =  (hcaa)  XX  +  (bchb)  7i  +  {hccc)  7x  +  {hcbc)  J^  +  (hcca)  zx  +  (hcah)  Ti. 

Clearly  we  must  then  write 


{aaaa) 
+  (aa66) 


XX  +  (aahh)  7i  +  (cwtcc) 
+  (6666)  '  +(bbcc) 
+  {ccbb)         +{cccc) 


7z  +  (a<i6c) 
+ (666c) 
+  (cchc) 


'ii2-\-((Mca)  xx+{a(uJ)) 
+  (66ca)  +(66a6) 
+  (ccca)        +(cca6) 


XJf. 


1  The  p^yrogr^h  (p.  169)  appears  to  have  the  factor  2  instead  of  J  in  the  tliree 
last  terms. 
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Hence  we  have  the  following  six  conditions  for  complete  incompressi* 
bility  under  all  forms  of  stress : 

{aaaa)  +  (aabb)  +  {aoux)  =  0,         (etahb)  +  (6666)  +  (cc66)  =  0, 

(aacc)  +  (66cc)  +  (cccc)  =  0,         (aa6c)  +  (666e)  +  (ccbc)  =  0, 

{(Mca)  +  (66ca)  +  (ccca)  =  0,         (aaab)  +  (66a6)  +  (ccab)  =  0. 

Sir  William  Thomson  remarks  (p.  184) : 

It  is  startling  to  think  of  six  equations  to  express  incompressibilitj,  I  have 
not  really  noticed  it  before,  but  it  is  quite  right... 

In  thlipsinomic  coefficients  it  is  clear  that  the  conditions  of  in- 
compressibility  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  above  six  relations ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  in  the  case  of  tasinomic  coefficients  six  relations 
will  be  necessarv. 

For  example,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  three  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry \  when  the  plagiothliptic  coefficients,  i,e,  those  of  on- 
symmetrical  pliability,  vanish  (see  our  Art  448) : 

(aaaa)  =  —^,    (aabb)= — ^^^^— ,    (aacc)='' — - — , 

(bbbb)  =  ——  ,     (66<jc)  ='^^—t —  >     {cccc)  =     -^—  i 

where  A  =  a6c  +  2d!e'/'  -  ckT  -  6«'>  -  c/"". 

Hence  the  conditions  for  incompressibility  reduce  to : 
6c  -  cf » +  d'e'  -fc  +f'd:  -  e'b  ^  ^        ca-e'^  +  t'f  -  dia  +  df^  --fc  ^  ^ 


A 

ah  -/'=»  +fd'  -  e'b  +  e'f  -  da 


=  0. 


Now  we  can  satisfy  these  by  making  all  thi*ee  numerators  aero,  which 
does  not  involve  any  of  the  tasinomic  coefficients  being  infinite  (and 
certainly  not  all  six,  a,  6,  c,  d\  e\f*  infinite,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  lecturer  on  p.  175),  or  we  can  take  A=qo  ,  without  making  the  nu- 
merators infinite.  For  example,  if  we  take  a  and  d  infinite,  or  6  and  e* 
infinite,  or  c  and  /'  infinite,  the  conditions  of  incompressibility  will  be 
satisfied.  To  judge  from  this  special  case  the  general  rule  seems  to  be 
the  following  which  is  not  in  complete  agreement  with  that  stated  by 
Sir  William  Thomson.  For  incompressibility  it  suffices  that  six 
relations  be  satisfied  among  the  tasinomic  coefficients,  none  of  them 
becoming  infinite  ;  but  in  si>ecial  cases  the  becoming  infinite  of  a  number 

'  The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  a,  6,  e  of  the  symbols  for 
the  thlipsinomic  coefficients  which  denote  merely  directiom,  and  the  ti,  b,  e  which 
are  the  direct  stretch  coefficients  (tasinomic  constants)  of  an  elastic  solid  with 
three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry. 
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ess  than  six  of  the  tasinomic  coefficients  will  suffice  to  ensure  iucompres- 
libility. 

The  further  condition  for  the  vanishing  of  the  '*  skewnesses "  in 
hlipsinomic  coefficients  is  discussed  on  pp.  186-7.  It  is  of  course 
nerely  the  vanishing  of  Eankine's  plagiothliptic  coefficients.  Sir 
ifVilliam  Thomson  speaks  of  them  here  as  well  as  of  the  plHgiotatic 
H>efficients  as  "side-long  coefficients."  They  are  the  coefficients  such  as 
jryjf«i,  \xxxx\,  (obbc),  (cuMc)  otc,  which  contain  an  odd  number  of  any 
(ubscript  letter. 

The  remainder  of  Lecture  XV.  (pp.  187—93)  and  the  first  part  of 
Lecture  XV IL  (pp.  209-13)  contain  a  criticism  of  Green's  "extraneous 
>res8ures."  The  criticism  misses,  I  venture  to  think,  the  real  point  of 
Arhat  Cauchy,  Green  and  Saint- Venaut  denote  by  these  "extraneous 
>re8sures,''  or  by  what  we  have  by  preference  in  our  History  termed 
initieU  stresses  :  see  our  Arts.  616*,  1210*  and  Vol.  i.,  p.  883.  It  is  of 
nhe  very  essence  of  such  initial  stresses  that  the  principle  of  tlie  super- 
;x)«ition  of  small  strains  does  not  ai)ply.  Compare  our  Arts.  129  and 
1445-6  with  Sir  William's  remarks  on  p.  192,  noting,  however,  his 
p.  212.  The  footnote  p.  189  together  with  the  addition  on  p.  213  must, 
I  think,  be  taken  as  probably  marking  a  withdrawal  after  further  cou- 
iideration  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lectures :  see  also  our  Art  1789. 

[1780.]  The  only  other  part  of  Lecture  XVII,  (which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  considerations  as  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
at  the  interface  of  two  media,  and  as  to  the  plane  of  polarisation)  relating 
closely  to  our  subject  is  the  further  discussion  of  aeolotropy  on  pp. 
213-6.  Sir  William  Thomson  refers  in  pai*ticular  to  *  web-like  asym- 
metry '  and  refers  to  braced  structures  having  only  one  set  of  diagonal 
bracing  bars  as  representing  something  analogous  in  framework.  He 
refers  also  to  the  probability  that  crys^s  of  the  cubic  class  possess  it, 
and  suggests  the  importance  of  experiments.  Clearly  were  we  to 
annul  'web-like  asymmetry'  in  regular  crystals,  they  would  become 
isotropic  elastic  bodies  \  and  they  would  cease  to  be  crystals  from  the 
elastic  standpoint.  Klang  as  early  as  1881  and  Voigt  in  a  series  of 
memoirs  have  determined  the  constants  a,  /'  and  d  for  regular  crystals, 
and  shewn  that  the  rari-constant  relation  a=^2d  +/*'  is  very  far  from 
holding :  see  our  Arts.  1203  {d),  and  1212.  How  far  their  experiments 
inspire  full  confidence  will  be  discussed  later. 

[1781.]  Lecture  XVIII.  (pp.  227-49)  deals  with  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light  at  the  interface  of  two  media  on  the  elastic  solid 
theory.  The  method  adopted  is  very  close  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  treat- 
ment of  Green's  theory  :  see  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  Vol.  xui.,  pp. 
81-970,  London,  1871.  The  discussion  is  very  suggestive  on  a  number  of 
points,  but  they  belong  rather  to  the  theory  of  light  than  to  that  of 

1  This  follows  at  onoe  if  we  introduce  the  annulling  condition  or  a  =  2<2+/  into 
the  stress-strain  relations  of  our  Art.  1203  (d). 
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elasticity.  The  first  suggestion,  I  have  come  across,  of  using  an  elastic 
medium  loaded  with  gyrostatic  molecules,  as  a  mode  of  explaining 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  by  quartz,  eta  is  given  on 
pp.  242-5. 

Lacture  XIX.  (pp.  256-69)  so  far  as  it  concerns  elasticity  deab 
further  with  the  subject  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  at  an 
interface.  It  discusses  chiefly  from  Lord  Rayleigh's  standpoint  the 
^  condensational  wave."  The  language  used  (p.  267)  as  to  Neumann^s 
work — especially  if  we  consider  the  latest  form  of  his  researches — seems 
to  me  both  in  the  present  and  previous  lectures  too  severe. 

Lecture  XX,  (pp.  270-88)  concludes  the  body  of  the  work.  It  deals 
principally  with  the  theory  of  light,  but  one  or  two  points  are 
sufficiently  close  to  our  subject  to  be  noted  here. 

(a)  Sir  William  Thomson  refers  on  p.  270  to  Rankine^  as  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  ^*  aeolotropy  of  density  "  in  the  medium  which 
transfers  light  in  a  crystal.  This  idea  was  deduced  by  Rankine  from 
his  hypothesis  of  "molecular  vortices":  see  our  Arts.  424  and  440. 
Speaking  of  this  hypothesis  the  lecturer  says  (p.  270) : 

I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Rankine's  molecular  hypothesis 
is  of  very  great  importance.  The  title  is  of  more  importance  than  anything 
else  in  the  work.  Kankine  was  that  kind  of  genius  that  the  names  were  of 
enormous  suggestiveuess ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  always  of  the  substanca 
We  cannot  find  a  foundation  for  a  great  d^  of  his  mathematical  writings, 
and  there  iu  no  explanation  of  his  kind  of  matter.  I  never  satisfy  myself  until 
I  can  make  a  mechanical  model  of  a  thing. 

The  hypothesis  of  "  aeolotropy  of  density  "  has  been  further 
investigated  by  Lord  Rayleigh :  see  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Vol.  XLI.,  pp.  519—28.     London,  1871. 

It  leads  to  equations  practically  identical  with  those  adopted  by 
Sarrau  and  Boussinesq  to  explain  double  refraction :  see  our  Arts.  1476, 
1480  and  1483.  The  hypothesis  itself  is  rejected  by  Sir  William  on 
the  ground  of  a  paper  by  Stokes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Vol.  XX.,  pj).  443-4.  London,  1872.  Stokes  had  verified  Huyghens' 
construction  as  the  true  law  of  double  refraction  for  Iceland  spar  within 
the  limits  of  errors  of  observation  and  had  remarked  : 

This  result  is  sufficient  ahsolutdy  to  disprove  the  law  resulting  from  the 
theory  which  makes  double  refraction  depend  on  a  difiference  of  inertia  in 
different  directions  (p.  444). 

(5)  Some  further  considerations  on  the  difficulty  of  the  motion  of 
molecules  through  the  ether  occur  on  pp.  277-80 :  see  our  Art  1766. 

^  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  444-45.    London,  18ol. 
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Here  we  have  the  particles  going  with  a  velocity  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
kilometer  per  second  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  yet  wo  have  the 
molecules  creating  waves  of  light  by  vibrations  of  a  velocity  which  may 
not  be  more  thim  one  kilometer  per  second,  and  cannot  probably  bo  as 
much  as  a  Uiousand  kilometers  per  second  (pp.  277-8). 

Sir  William,  however,  falls  back  on  the  analogy  of  glycerine; 
namely  that  it  is  not  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations,  but  the  shortness  of 
their  period  which  enables  the  ether  to  act  as  an  elastic  solid. 

Why  does  a  collision  between  molecules  in  the  kinetic  theorv  of  giises 
give  rise  to  velocities  of  one  or  two  kilometers  per  second,  or  cnange  the 
velocitv  one  or  two  kilometers  per  second  ?  Answer,  because  the  whole  time 
of  collision  is  encnrmously  greater  than  the  foiu*  hundred  million  millionth  of 

a  second  or  than  the  slowest  of  vibrations  that  Langley  has  found The 

medium's  being  perfectlv  elastic  for  the  to-and-fro  recoverances  of  motions  in 
the  20  million  milliontn  of  a  second  is  perfectly  consistent,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  its  being  like  a  perfect  fluid  in  respect  to  forces  acting  perhaps  for  one 
millionth  of  a  second  (p.  279). 

See  our  Arts.  930*  and  444. 

(c)  On  pp.  288-9  will  be  found:  Tlie  Lament  of  the  21  Coefficients; 
this  deserves,  perhaps,  a  passing  reference  here  as  the  one  occasion  in 
the  history  of  our  subject  on  which  a  poet  (Pix>fe8sor  G.  Forbes)  has 
condescended  to  touch  such  a  serious  theme  as  elasticity. 

[1782.1  Certain  appendices  to  this  volume  of  lectures  may  be 
briefly  referred  to  here. 

(a)  On  pp.  290-3,  320-327  and  328  will  be  found  an  Appendix 
entitled :  Improved  Gyrostatic  Molecule.  This  Appendix  not  only 
discusses  the  dynamics  of  two  types  of  gyrostatic  molecule,  but  applies 
the  theory  of  an  elastic  medium  in  which  an  infinitely  great  number 
of  such  molecules  are  imbedded  to  explain  the  rotational  effect  of  certain 
media  on  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  transmitted  light.  To  discuss  the 
details  would  lead  us  beyond  our  pi'oper  sphere ;  the  subject  has  been  very 
fully  treated  by  J.  Larmor  in  a  paper  entitled:  Tfie  eqtuUions  of  jrropagti- 
tion  of  disturbances  in  yj/rostatically  loaded  media.  Proceedings  of  tlie 
London  Mathematical  Society^  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  127-35.     London,  1891. 

(6)  The  second  Appendix  deals  with  Metallic  Reflection  and 
occupies  pp.  294-313.  It  stai-ts  with  a  development  of  the  Green- 
Rayleigh  theory  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  waves  at  the 
interface  of  two  elastic  media,  and  endeavours  to  apply  the  results  to 
metallic  refraction  by  making  the  square  of  the  index  of  refraction 
negativa  The  little  chromatic  dispersion  in  reflection  at  metallic 
surfaces  forms  a  difficulty  in  the  theory : 

We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  our  dynamical  theory  of  metallic  reflection 
is  a  failure  for  the  present,  but  it  is  not  unsuggestive  and  it  may  i)ossibly  help 
to  the  true  dynamical  explanation  which  is  so  much  desired.  That  it  does 
indeed  contain  part  of  the  essence  of  the  true  dynamical  theory,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  after  we  have  considered  the  next  two  subjects  on  which  we  are 
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going  to  try  it:  the  translucency  of  thin  metallic  films,  and  the  efiect  of 
magnetism  on  ix)larised  light  incident  on  polished  magnetic  poles,  or  travers- 
ing thin  films  of  magnetised  iron,  nickel  or  cobalt  (p.  313). 

(c)  The  third  Appendix  entitled :  Translucency  of  Thin  Metallic 
FilmSy  occupies  pp.  314—9.  Here  we  require  an  application  of  the  Green- 
Rayleigh  conditions  at  each  of  the  two  faces  of  the  plate  or  film.  Sir 
William  again  puts  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  negative,  and 
obtains  an  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the  wave  transmitted  through 
the  film  and  for  the  advance  of  the  phase  in  the  two  cases  of  vibrations 
in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  incident  and  transmitted  rays. 
The  results  although  suggestive  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
ments of  Quincke  (p.  317).  The  theory  explains  Kerr's  results  for 
the  normal  reflection  of  polarised  light  fix>m  magnetic  poles,  but  not 
Kundt's  for  the  transmission  of  polarised  light  through  thin  magnetised 
iron  sheets.  Being  unable  to  abandon  a  pure  imaginary  value  of  the 
refractive  index  for  metals,  Sir  William  hopes : 

that  extiuctivity  on  a  true  dynamical  foundation  in  connection  with  our 
molecular  theory*,  which  it  must  be  remembered  is  duo  originally  to 
Sellmeyer,  may  serve  to  solve  the  numerous  difi&culties  in  connection  with 
metallic  reflection  and  transmission,  which  give  us  so  much  anxiety  (p.  319). 

As  a  last  remark  on  the  elastic  theory  of  light  we  may  cite  the 
remaining  words  of  this  Appendix  : 

Extinctivity,  however,  caimot  help  to  solve  the  great  difficulty  as  to  re- 
flection at  the  interface  between  two  transparent  mediums,  in  the  case  of 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the  three  ra^.  Green's  attempt  to  explain  this 
difficulty  by  gradualness  in  the  transition  of  physical  quality  from  one 
medium  to  another  seems  to  me  most  unpromising  if  not  utterly  hopeless. 
There  remains  Green's  other  suggestion  of  "extraneous  force,"  by  which  as 
we  have  seen  he  opened  a  door  for  explaining  how  the  velocity  of  light  in  a 
crystal  can  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vibration  irrespectively  of 
the  line  of  propagation.  If  this  suggestion  becomes  realised  it  must  modify 
the  circumstances  at  the  interface  which  determine  the  reflection.  Is  it 
possible  that  it  can  lead  to  the  true  law  for  reflection  of  waves  consisting  of 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the  three  rays  ?  (p.  319). 

[1783.]  Sir  William  Thomson's  Baltimore  Lectures  are  undoubtedly 
a  most  suggestive  and  interesting  study — such  a  study  as  brings  the 
reader  into  the  creative  workshop  of  a  great  scientist.  But  they 
are  a  study  which  should  be  undertaken  after  rather  than  before  the 
perusal  of  what  other  leading  physicists — Qreen,  Neumann,  Lord 
Rayleigh,  Sarrau,  Boussinesq  etc. — have  achieved  in  the  same  field. 
This  seems  to  me  the  sole  method  of  fairly  weighing  the  sti'engih 
of  the  authoi^'s  ciiticisms  and  of  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of 
his  ideas.  A  careful  study  of  this  kind  would  go  a  long  way  to 
convince  the  student  that  the  elastic  theory  of  light  cannot  in  the 
form  of  "the  mathematical  theory  of  perfectly  elastic  solids"  (what- 

^  See  pp.  246-7  of  the  Lectures  for  considerations  on  the  storing;  of  luminiferoiu 
energy  by  the  attached  molecules,  especially  in  relation  to  anomalous  dispersion. 
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ever  be  their  degree  of  aeolotropy)  prove  serviceable  as  a  dynamical 
explanation  of  optical  phenomena. 

[1784.]  Elasticity  viewed  as  possibly  a  Mode  of  Motion,  Pro- 
ceedings of  ths  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  ix.,  pp. 
520-1.  London,  1882.  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Vol.  I., 
Ist  Edn.,  pp.  142-6.  This  is  a  brief  r^sum^  of  a  lecture  given  on 
March  4,  1881.  Numerous  examples  are  cited, — spinning-tops, 
hoops,  bicycles,  chains,  etc.,  in  motion — where  a  stiff  elastic-like 
firmness  is  produced  by  motion.  The  lecturer  suggested  that  the 
elasticity  of  every  ultimate  atom  of  matter  might  be  thus  explained. 

But  this  kinetic  theory  of  matter  is  a  dream,  and  can  be  nothing 
else,  until  it  can  explain  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism, 
gravitation,  and  the  inertia  of  masses  (that  is,  crowds)  of  vortices. 

[1785.]  (a)  Oscillations  and  Waves  in  an  Adynamic  Oyro- 
static  System  (1883). 

(6)    On  Oyrostatics^  (1883). 

The  titles  of  these  papers  only  are  given  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XIL,  p.  128.  Edinburgh.  1884. 
Their  contents  relate  probably  to  '  elasticity  as  a  mode  of 
motion.'  Some  slight  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Nature, 
Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  548. 

[1786.]  Steps  towards  a  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter,  Report  of 
the  British  Association  (Montreal  Meeting,  1884),  pp.  613-22. 
London,  1885.  {Nature,  Vol.  xxx.,  pp.  417-21 ;  Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses,  Vol.  L,  1st  Edn.,  pp.  218-52.)  This  paper  still 
further  develops  the  gyrostatic  theory  of  elasticity,  i,e.  elasticity  as 
a  mode  of  motion.  In  particular  the  author  indicates  how  a  model 
spring  balance  might  theoretically  be  constructed  from  a  four-link 
frame,  each  link  carrying  a  gyrostat  so  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  fly-wheel  is  in  the  axis  of  the  link  which  carries  it  (pp.  618-9). 
He  further  extends  the  conception  to  the  constitution  of  elastic 
solids  and  to  the  model  of  a  solid  which  would  present  the 
magneto-optic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised  light  (pp.  619-20). 
The  paper  concludes  by  shewing  that  perforated  solids  with  fluid 

1  On  the  general  theory  of  gyroBtatics  :  see  Arts.  819,  Example  (G),  and  845^— 
345><nii  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philotophy,  Part  i.     Cambridge,  1879. 
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circulating  through  them  might,  if  linked  together,  be  made  to 
replace  a  system  of  linked  gyrostats. 

[1787.]  On  the  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light  Philoiopkieal 
Magazine^  Vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  414-25.     London,  1888. 

The  expression  for  the  work  of  an  iMotropic  elastic  medium  is  g;ifen 
hy  the  integral : 

If  r  be  the  resultant  twist  this  is  easily  thrown  into  the  form  : 

»r.)///[,x.V)^.V^*..((|S-.^)*(g£-M.) 

Integrating  the  term  in  curled  brackets  by  parts  we  have 
W  =  i///{(X  +  2/i)  ^  +  4/at'}  dxdi/dz 

.     ft     /     dv        dv\        (    dw     ,  du)\        /,  du         du\  ,^ 

whei^e  /,  m,  n  are  the  direction -cosines  of  the  normal  drawn  outwardi 
from  the  element  dS  of  the  bounding  nurfaces.  Now  if  the  medium  be 
rigidly  fixed  at  the  bounding  surfaces  (i.e.  u  =  v-  fv  =  0  there),  then  the 
surface-integrals  vanish.  Further,  the  medium  may  change  its  density 
at  any  surface,  provided  that  at  this  surface  u^  Vy  w  are  functions  of  the 
same  function  of  x,  y,  z  and  t  (Glazebrook  :  PhUowphieal  Magasine^ 
Vol.  XXYI.,  p.  523.  London,  1888),  and  lastly  there  be  equality  of  n 
on  both  sides  of  the  surface  \  Subject  to  these  conditions,  if  there  be  a 
fixed  boundary  or  boundaries,  W  will  always  reduce  to 

W=  ifjf{(\  +  2/i)  ^  +  4/iT»}  dxdydz. 

Sir  William  Thomson  now  notes  that  this  expression  for  the  work 
will  be  positive  if  X  +  2/a  is  positive,  or  even  zero,  provided  ft  be 
positive.  Thus  the  medium  as  a  whole  will  be  stable.  According  to 
our  VoL  I.  p.  886,  the  dilatation-modulus  =  J  (3X  +  2/i) ;  hence  if  X  =  -  2fi, 
this  dilatation-modulus  is  negative,  or  the  medium  would  collapse  if  not 

^  The  interfaces  between  two  media  being  either  closed  sorfaoea  or  extending  to 
infinity,  the  surface-integrals  may  be  thrown  into  the  form : 

Afijj  { itt  («,  -  ^)  +  mr  («y  -  ^)  +  nir  («,  -$)]dS 

=  2jJ(JiiS + mvn  +  nw7t)  dS-2{\-{-  2n)  jj$(lu  +  nw + mo)  dS. 

Hence  for  media  for  which  X  +  2^i  =r  0,  we  must  have  at  an  interface  2uS  +  mv^ + fiwa 
the  same  for  both,  if  these  surface  terms  are  to  disappear.  SnfiBcient  conditions 
would  be :  (a)  u,  v,  w,  the  same  and  the  tractions  S,  n,  »  the  same  for  both  media, 
or  (6)  If,  r,  w  the  same,  ft  the  same  and  the  stretches  «,,  •„  «, ,  the  same  for  both 
media.     Case  {a)  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  sameness  of  /i. 
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fixed  to  rigid  boundaries.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  medium,  Sir 
William  Thomson  cites  '^ homogeneous  air-less  foam  held  from  collapse 
by  adhesion  to  a  containing  vessel,  which  may  be  infinitely  distant  all 
round"  (p.  414).  Such  a  medium  **  exactly  fulfils  the  condition  of  zero 
velocity  for  the  condensational-i'arefactional  wave ;  while  it  has  a  definite 
rigidity  and  elasticity  of  form,  and  a  definite  velocity  of  distortional 
wave,  which  can  easily  be  calculated  with  a  fair  approximation  to 
absolute  accuracy  **  (p.  415). 

[1788.]  Unlike  Green,  who  made  his  ether  absolutely  incom- 
pressible, Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  suggests  a  '^  contractile  ether,"  for 
which  X  +  2/A  =  0,  fixed  to  an  infinitely  distant  containing  vessel.  He, 
then,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  Green's,  investigates  the  intensities  of 
the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  at  the  interface  of  two  media,  and  finds 
Fresnel's  sine-law  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence 
and  his  tangent-law  for  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (pp.  421 
and  425). 

In  the  paper  itself  the  author  takes  /a  the  same  for  both  media  with 
a  view  of  simplifying  his  results.  In  a  Note  added  on  pp.  500-1  of  the 
same  volume  of  the  PhUoaophiccU  Magazine,  Sir  William  Thomson 
states  that  Glazebrook  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  equality  of  /a 
for  both  sides  of  the  interface  of  two  media  for  which  X  +  2/li  =  0,  is 
needful  for  stability.  Glazebrook  himself  extends  Sir  William  Thomson's 
hypothesis  of  a  contractile  ether  to  double  refraction,  disperaion,  etc. 
in  a  paper  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  pp.  521-40. 

[1789.]  On  Cauchy's  and  Green's  DoctHne  of  Extraneous 
Force  to  eaj)la%n  dynamically  FresneVs  Kinematics  of  Double 
Refraction,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Vol  XV.,  pp.  21-33.  Edinburgh,  1889.  This  paper  was  read  on 
December  5,  1887.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Vol.  xxv.,  pp.  116-28.  London,  1888.  Our  references 
will  be  to  the  pages  of  the  latter  journal. 

This  is  an  important  paper  in  that  it  gives  an  expression  for 
the  energy  of  an  incompressible  elastic  medium  initially  isotropic, 
but  subjected  to  a  finite  homogeneous  strain,  when  a  small 
uniform  slide  is  given  to  it  in  any  direction.  It  then  applies  this 
result  to  the  elastic  theory  of  light,  the  ether  in  crystals  being 
supposed  incompressible  but  subjected  to  a  surface  stress  which 
produces  a  homogeneous  strain  throughout  the  interior. 

[1790.]  Lot  *S'i-  1,  i5j-  1,  iS'j-  1  be  the  principal  stretches  of  the 
homogeneous  initial  strain,  and  let  a  slide  o*,  whose  cube  may  be  neg- 
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lected,  be  given  to  the  material,  so  that  the  plane  with  direction-oodnei 
l\  m'y  n'  receives  a  slide  in  the  direction  I,  f/^  n.  Let  Uie  directioni  of 
the  initial  principal  stretches  be  taken  as  axes  of  x^  y,  z.  Then  the  pcnnt^ 
whose  coordinates  are  before  initial  strain  as,  ^,  z,  after  the  initial  strain 
and  the  slide  is  given  by  the  coordinates  x\  y\  z'  where  : 

3if  =  xSi  +  <rpl,y=yS^  +  <rpm,)  .^ 

z  =  JKoj  +  <rpn  j 

where  p  =  FxSi  +  fn'yS^  +  rizS^^  and  It  +  mm'  +  nn'  =  0. 

Let  the  principal  stretches  after  the  slide  ahe  Si-k-  SSi  —  l^  S^+iS^- 1, 
S^  +  SSj  -  1,  then  they  are  to  be  found  by  making  «'*  +  y**  +  «'"  a  mtxi- 
mum  or  minimum  for  vaiiations  of  x,  y,  z,  subject  to  the  condition  thit 

As  typical  result  we  find,  neglecting  a^ : 
(l  +  ^y  =  1  +  2.rff'+  a»  {f  -  ^^  ,  (nf  +  /«')' -  ^r,^^, (/m'+».r)»j. 
Whence: 

with  similar  values  for  SSJS^  and  SSJS^. 

Now  let  E-\-hE  be  the  strain-energy  in  the  condition  S'l  +  SSi, 
5',+  &^3,  5,  +  &^„  then  it  must  be  a  function  of  S^-^hS^,  S^-k-hS^,  S^^IS^, 
or,  (neglecting  cubes  of  the  small  quantities  hSi^  ZS^^  SS^)  S£  mustl^ 
Taylor's  theorem  be  of  the  form : 

SS,        85.        85,        (85,)'        (&S.)»        (85,)» 

85.85,     .  85,85i        85,85,         „.., 

where  the  quantities  il,  B,  C,  a,,  6,,  Cj,  Oj,  6,,  Cg  are  functions  of 
#S'j,  #9,,  iS5|. 

Now  since  the  medium  is  incompressible : 

5,5A=1, 
and  therefore : 

85,  ^  8^,^  8^.^  &S^,^  85,85^^  85.85.  ^  ^ 

oj        oj        Os         '^s'^s  '^j^i         *9i*^'a 

Hence  still  neglecting  cubes  we  have  relations  of  the  type : 

8^,  _  (S5,]'  _  (8^'  _  (85j),' 

'5A  5,«  5,«  ^.^  ■ 
which  enable  us  to  throw  (iii)  into  the  form  : 

sm-     >i*^«.»8<S,    ^SSt    ^(85,)'     „  (85.)'     ,  (85,)»    ,.  , 
where  A,  B,  C,  G^,  H^,  I^  are  functions  of  the  initial  strains  ^,,  ,9„  *^,. 
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[1 791.]  Noting  that  {mn'  +  nmj  =  1  -  ;» -  ^  +  2  (l^P  -  mhn'^  -  rM^), 
(since  U  +  mm'  +  nn'  =  0,  i'+  m'  +  n'  =  1  and  Z'*  +  w''+n'*  =1)  with  simUar 
relations  for  (wf  +  In'y  and  (Zwi'  +  mf )',  we  find  by  transforming  (ii), 
BQbetituting  in  (iv)  and  neglecting  cr*,  that : 

IE  ^  a  {AU:  +  Bmm'  +  Cnn:)^\a^[L  +  if  +  N  -  LU' -  Mm^  -  Nn^ 

+  2 (J7,  +  if-i^-Z -.  JJ5)m'm''+  2 (/,  -^N-L-  J/ - ^C) nV»'«} . . .  (v), 

This  result  agrees  with  Sir  William  Thomson  8  on  p.  124,  if  we  put 
2(7,  2J7,  2/  respectively  for  our  (?,  -  ^A,  H^  -  ^ j5,  I^  -  ^C. 

[1792.]  A  physical  meaning  can  be  found  for  the  constants  A^B^C. 
The  work  done  per  unit  volume  in  producing  a  change  &$^i,  &S',,  hS^  of 
infinitesimal  magnitude  in  Si,  S^t  S^  may,  if  7\,  7\,  7*,  are  the  normal 
forces  per  unit  area  in  the  directions  of  ^S^i,  S^,  S^,  be  written  : 

CCf  go  go 

»!>,  O.J  *lj 

since  SiS^i=  1.  Hence  by  (iii)  clearly  7^,  7*,,  7*3  are  equal  to  Ay  By  C, 
or  the  latter  are  the  initial  principal  stresses.  Clearly  since  the  material 
is  incompressible 

J  1793.]  Sir  William  Thomson  now  supposes  a  finite  plate  of  the 
ium  of  thickness  h  and  very  large  area  a  to  lie  displaced  by  the 
fthear  o-,  the  medium  being  initially  in  a  state  of  strain  given  by  S^,  S^y  S^. 
The  bounding  faces  of  this  plate  are  supi)<)sed  unmoved  and  all  the  solid 
exterior  to  the  plate  undisturbed  by  o-  except  some  slight  strain  round 
its  edge.  If  o"  be  given  as  some  function  of  jy  the  distance  from  one  face 
of  the  plate,  =/(p)  say,  then  clearly  : 

I   adp^O (vi). 

Jo 

Further  neglecting,  since  the  area  of  the  plate  is  very  great,  the  work 
done  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  as  small  compared  with  the  strain-energy 
due  to  slides,  we  have  for  the  total  strain-energy  of  the  plate  : 

W^aj  dpSE 

=  \{L  -{-  M  +  N  ^  LU'-'  Mm"  ^  Nn^ 

+  (il  -  Z) r*  +  (J5-  i/)  m**  +  {C^N) n'» 
+  2  (G?i  +  Z;  -  if  -  iV'- Ji!)  P/'*  +  2  (^,  +  3/ -  iV- Z  -  ^J5)  rn'rn'" 

+  2{I,  +  N-L''M^\C)nhi'^\  \  '<r^df/>...(vii). 

.'0 
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By  wave-theory  the  problem  is  now  to  find  the  values  of  /,  fTi,  n  which 

make  the  coefficient  of  f    a^dp  a  maximum  or  minimum.     This  reduces 

Jo 
to  finding  the  principal  diameters  of  the  section  in  which  the  ellipsoid 

{2  {O,  +  L-Af-N'-^A)P-L}x'  +  {2{H,-i-M-^N-L-iB)m'*-M}f 

+  {2  (/,  + iV- Z- if- |C)n'*~  iV}s«  =  con8t 
is  cut  by  the  plane 

I'x  +  m'y  +  n'z  =  0. 

These  two  directions  of  /,  m,  n  are  those  for  which  the  force  of  restitution 
and  the  shift  coincide  in  direction.  The  magnitude  of  the  velocity  V  of 
the  two  simple  waves  with  fronts  perpendicular  to  F,  m\  n  is  then  given 

y*={j}ip (viii), 

where  p  is  the  density  of  the  medium  and  {jy  is  the  maximum  or 
minimum  value  of  the  factor  in  curled  brackets  on  the  right  of  (vii), 
such  value  being  obtained  from  the  values  of  /,  m,  n  found  for  the 
principal  axes  of  the  section  of  the  above  ellipsoid  (p.  125). 

[1794.]  Taking  the  case  of  a  wave-front  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  plane  yz,  we  have  ^  =  0  and  the  factor  in  curled  brackets 
in  (vii)  will  then  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  (p.  125)  either  for 

/=  1,  m  =  n  =  0, 

(vibration  perpendicular  to  principal  plane) 

or,  for  /=  0,  m  =  —  n\  n  =  m 

(vibration  in  principal  plane). 
In  the  first  case  : 

rV  =  (if+iV)  +  (i5-if)wi'2  +  (C-iV)n'« (ix), 

and  in  the  second  case  : 

rV=Z:  +  ^m'^  +  Cn'»  +  2(£r,  +  /i-2Z-i^-|C)w'Vi'3...(x). 

According  to  Fresnel's  theory  V*p  in  (ix)  must  be  a  constant,  and 
the  coefficient  of  m'hi'^  in  the  value  of  V^p  in  (x)  must  vanish.  These 
results,  taking  into  account  the  symmetrical  results  for  the  other  prin- 
cipal planes,  lead  to : 

A-L  =  B-M=C-N, 

since  A  +  B  +  C  =  0. 

\  W)  is  dearly  the  elastic  modulus  for  the  strain  when  the  shift  and  the  force  of 
restitution  are  concurrent. 


where  „ 
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If  ft'  be  a  function  of  S^  S^y  S^  we  find  from  these  equations  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Sir  William  Thomson  on  p.  126  that: 

and  B,  C,  M,  N,  Hi,  /,,  are  given  by  proper  interchange. 
[1795.]     Substitute  (zi)  in  (iv)  and  we  find : 

/i'  rS^.     86'.     8^.       /(&y,)'  .  (8^.)'  .  (8^.)^) 
*  -S»  t  «i     A',     £r,    5  V  ^.'       -sr,'       ^.»  //  • 

To  terms  of  the  third  order  the  coefficient  of  p.'IS*  vanishes  owing  to 
the  considerations  stated  in  Art.  1790  above.  To  the  same  order  the 
coefficient  of  ft'  is  equal  to 


or  to 

Thus  we  have 


'« (1.)  • 


8^  =  i^'8(|..^..^.) (xii). 

Thus,  if  f/  be  constant,  we  have  (p.  127), 

If  in  the  value  (iv)  of  SB  we  put  81  =  82  =  82=1,  S8i  =  0,  we  find, 
since  i!  =  J9  =  C  =  0,  and  /T,  =  /i  =  /x  by  (xi) : 

8^=/{(S-S.)>  +  (85,)«}. 

Now  for  a  pure  sliding  strain  {S^-i-^S^  {8^  +  ^82)  =  I,  whence  it  may 
easily  be  shewn  that  neglecting  terms  of  the  cubic  order,  the  slide  <r  is 
given  by 

^'=2{{S8,Y  +  (S8,n 

Thus :  BE  =  |/iV, 

or,  if  fi  be  considered  as  a  constant,  we  see  that  it  is  the  slide-modulus 
ft  of  die  isotropic  material  before  initial  strain. 

[1796.1     If  the  value  of  {«/}  in  (viii)  be  calculated  by  aid  of  (xi)  we 
have  (p.  128): 


31—2 
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Clearly  the  velocity  of  a  wave  for  vibrations  parallel  to  any  one  of  three 
dii'ections  of  initial  principal  stretch  may  be  found  by  dividing  the 
velocity  of  transverse  vibrations  in  the  isotropic  materifld  by  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  of  elongation.  Sir  William  Thomson  indicates  that  the 
results  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  Fresnel's  Kinematics  of  Double 
Refraction,  and  therefore  of  course  with  the  view  that  the  vibration  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.  If  we  take  the  vibration  in 
the  plane  of  polarisation,  V  in  (x)  must  be  constant,  for  this  would  now 
be  the  ordinary  ray.  But  this  involves  A=B  =  C  =  0y  or  perfect  isotropy 
without  of  course  double  refraction. 

[1797.]  The  general  method  indicated  in  this  memoir  of  cal- 
culating the  strain-energy  when  there  are  initial  strains  seems  of 
great  value.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ether  the  assumptions 
made  are  that  in  a  crystal  (i)  the  ether  is  incompressible,  (ii)  is 
in  a  state  of  homogeneous  initial  strain,  and  (iii)  that  the  quantity 
p!  of  our  Arts.  1794-5  is  a  constant  for  all  values  of  the  initial 
strains.  The  investigation  seems  in  several  important  respects 
superior  to  that  of  Green :  see  our  Arts.  917*  and  1779  (p.  465). 

[1798.]  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter.  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  xvi.,  pp.  693-724.  Edinburgh, 
1890.  M,  P.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  395-427.  This  paper  although  of 
very  great  interest  only  explicitly  touches  on  the  topic  of  our 
History  at  one  or  two  definite  points  and  then,  alas !  without  the 
mathematical  analysis  which  "must  be  deferred  for  a  future 
communication":  see  the  final  sentence  of  the  memoir.  One 
of  the  chief  results  of  the  memoir  is  that  Sir  William  Thomson 
withdraws  the  reproach  he  had  previously  cast  on  Boscovich's 
theory :  see  our  Art.  924*.     He  remarks  : 

Without  accepting  Boscovich's  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  matter  are  points  endowed  each  with  inertia  and  with 
mutual  attractions  or  repulsions  dependent  on  mutual  distances,  and 
that  all  the  proi)erties  of  matter  are  due  to  equilibrium  of  these  forces, 
and  to  motions,  or  changes  of  motion,  produced  by  them  when  they  are 
not  balanced ;  we  can  learn  something  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
real  molecular  structure  of  matter,  and  of  some  of  its  thermodynamic 
properties,  by  consideration  of  the  static  and  kinetic  problems  which  it 
suggests.  Hooke's  exhibition  of  the  forms  of  crystals  by  piles  of  globes, 
Navier's  and  Poisson's  theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids,  Maxwell's  and 
Clausius*  work  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  Tait's  more  recent 
work  on  the  same  subject — all  developments  of  Boscovich's  theory  pure 
and  simple — amply  justify  this  statement  (§  14). 
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Sir  William  Thomson's  increased  respect  for  Boscovich's  theory 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  his  discovery  that  it  will  suffice  to 
explain  multi-constancy.  We  shall  consider  below  the  conditions 
by  which  he  attains  this  result,  while  avoiding  the  limitations  of 
Cauchy  and  Poisson. 

[1799.]  The  memoir  opens  with  some  introductory  remarks 
which  belong  so  essentially  to  our  subject  that  they  may  be 
quoted  here : 

The  scientific  world  is  practically  unanimous  in  believing  that  all 
tangible  or  pal[)able  matter,  molar  matter  as  we  may  call  it,  consists  of 
groups  of  mutually  interacting  atoms  or  molecules  \  This  molecular 
constitution  of  matter  is  essentially  a  deviation  from  homogeneousness 
of  substance,  and  apparent  homogeneousness  of  molar  matter  can  only 
be  homogeneousness  in  the  aggregate.  '*  A  l>ody  is  called  homogeneous 
when  any  two  equal  and  similar  parts  of  it,  with  corresponding  lines 
parallel  and  turned  towards  the  same  parts,  are  undistinguishable  from 
one  another  by  any  difference  in  quality  **  [TrecUise  an  Natural  Philosophy^ 
Part  II.,  ^  675-8].  I  now  add  that  unless  the  "part"  of  the  body  referred 
to  consists  of  an  enormously  great  number  of  molecules,  this  statement 
is  essentially  the  definition  of  crystalline  structure.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
difficult  to  imagine  equilibrium,  static  or  kinetic,  in  an  iri-egular  random 
crowd  of  molecules.  Such  a  crowd  might  be  a  liquid, — I  can  scarcely 
see  how  it  could  be  a  solid.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  homogeneous 
isotropic  solid  is  but  an  isotropically  macled  crystal;  that  is  to  say,  a 
solid  composed  of  crystalline  portions  having  their  crystalline  axes  or 
lines  of  symmetry  distributed  with  random  equality  in  all  directions. 
The  proved  highly  perfect  optical  isotropy  of  the  glass  of  object-glasses 
of  great  refracting  telescopes,  and  of  good  glass  prisms,  seems  to  demon- 
strate that  the  ultimate  molecular  structure  is  fine-grained  enough  to  let 
there  be  homogeneous  crystalline  portions,  which  contain  very  large 
numbers  of  molecules  while  their  extent  throughout  space  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave  length  of  light  (§  1). 

Sir  William  Thomson's  remarks  as  to  the  "isotropically  macled 
crystal "  seem  to  suggest  Saint- Venant's  amorphic  bodies. 

These  bodies  (see  our  Arts.  231   and  308)  have  elastic  constants 

satisfying  relations  either  of  the  type:  2d-{-d'-Jbc,  or  of  the  type: 
2rf  +  S'  =  J  (6  +  c).  In  both  cases  isotropic  **  amorphic  bodies  '*  have  a 
single  interconstant  relation  2d'\-d'  =  af  which  reduces  their  stress- 
relations  to  the  types : 

7^^{2d  +  d')  «a.  +  cf  {Sy  +  *,),         ^  =  rfo-y,, 

^  The  Editor  of  this  History  can  hardly  pass  this  sentenoe  without  a  word  of 
respectful  protest.  What  science  seems  to  hun  to  have  achieved  is  the  description 
(in  some  respects  very  accurate)  of  the  sequeuces  of  the  perceptual  world  (or  world 
of  sense-impressions)  by  aid  of  a  conceptual  model  of  atoms  and  molecules — which 
corpuscles  have  not  necessarily  equivalents  in  the  material  universe. 
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or,  to  the  usual  bi-constant  types.  Oq  the  assumption  of  rari-coastancy 
we  should  further  have  d^d.  On  both  these  hypotheses  therefore  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  elastic  constants  between  an  absolutely  homo- 
geneous isotropic  solid  and  an  isotropic  amorphic  body  (t.e.  an  isotro|H- 
cally  macled  crystal).  The  reason  for  this  apparent  paradox  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  elements,  the  action  between  which  we  consider  in 
our  elastic  theories,  are  supposed  to  contain  an  enormously  j2[reat  number 
of  the  individual  crystals,  and  so  are  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  essentiallj 
homogeneous.  If  the  element  does  not  contain  this  great  number,  then, 
I  think,  the  above  stress-strain  relations  must  not  be  considered  is 
holding  for  the  stress  across  any  individual  element  but  only  for  the 
mean  of  the  stresses  across  a  great  number  of  individual  elements 
subjected  to  the  like  strain.  I  think  this  idea  might  be  used  to  throw 
some  more  light  on  the  question  of  bi-constant  isotropy.  Such  bi-oon- 
stant  isotropy  may  be  physically  due  to  amorphism,  such  amorphism 
not  being  so  fine-grained  as  to  admit  practically  of  the  application  of 
that  principle  of  absolutely  homogeneous  distiibution  to  which  tbe 
rari-constant  elasticians  appeal  in  calculating  the  stresses  from  their 
molecular  hypothesis. 

[1800.]  §§  3-13  deal  with  Spdce-Periodtc  Partitioning  and 
homogeneous  distributions  of  assemblages  of  points.  To  consider 
these  matters  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits.  They  are 
still  further  discussed  in  §§  45-61,  which  contain  a  Sumviarji 
of  Bravais'  Doctrine  of  a  Homogeneous  Assemblage  of  Bodie$, 
and  deal  generally  with  what  Sir  William  Thomson  calls  the 
"  molecular  tactics"  of  crystals.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  explanation  given  of  H.  Baumhauer's  discovery  of  the  artificisl 
twinning^  of  Iceland  spar  by  means  of  a  knife  in  §§  58-61.  The 
structure  of  Iceland  spar  is  here  built  up  as  suggested  by  Huyghens 
(see  our  Art.  836  (a))  of  oblate  ellipsoids  of  revolution,  and  the 
twinning  is  described  on  either  of  two  hypotheses  by  aid  of  the 
turning  and  sliding  of  these  oblates,  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage 
and  an  elongation  of  their  figures.  The  explanation  is  thus  based 
on  a  geometrical  change  in  certain  rather  artificial  elements  of 
which  Iceland  spar  is  assumed  to  be  built  up,  and  it  presents 
to  my  mind  the  old  difficulty  as  to  what  is  the  exact  physics] 
equivalent  of  these  closely  packed  geometrical  globes  and  ellipsoids. 

[1801].     §§  14-44  entitled:  On  Boacovich'a  Theory,  and  g  62-71,  \ 
On  the  Equilibrium  of  a  Homogeneous  Assemblage  of  mutuaUy  AUrae^ 

'  The  subject  of  the  artificial  twinning  of  crystals  is  treated  with  ample  referaoee 
to  the  original  memoirs  of  Baumhauer  and  others  in  Th.  Liebisch :  Phy$ikalueki 
Kryttalhgraphie,  S.  104-18.     Leipzig,  1891. 
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ADDENDUM  to  Akts.  1801-5. 


On  June  15,  1893,  Lord  Kelvin  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  entitled :  On  the  Elasticity  of  a  Crystal  a4)Cording 
to  Boscovich,  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  author  the  sight  of  a 
brief  abstract  of  a  portion  of  this  paper.  Its  contents  refer  to  the 
following  topics :  (i)  Demonstration  that  the  simplest  Boscovichian 
system  leads  to  rari-constancy,  (ii)  Demonstration  that  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  double  points  enables  us  to  give  any  arbitrarily 
assigned  value  to  each  of  the  twenty-one  coefficients  by  assigning 
very  simple  laws  of  variation  to  the  forces  between  points,  (iii) 
Determination  of  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-one 
coefficients  so  as  to  render  the  medium  incompressible.  The 
discussion  seems  based  on  action  between  nearest  neighbours. 
The  paper  may  remove  some  or  all  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  the 
Editor  in  the  paper  of  1890,  and  the  reader  is  accordingly  re- 
quested to  consider  our  Arts.  1801-5  in  conjunction  with  this  new 
paper.  Models  illustrating  the  ''moleculai*  tactics'  of  crystals 
discussed  in  our  Arts.  1798-1805  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
soiree  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  7,  1893.  A  brief  account  of 
them  (as  well  as  of  a  model  of  an  incompressible  elastic  crystal 
with  twelve  arbitrarily  given  rigidity  moduli)  will  be  found  in 
Nature,  Vol.  48,  p  159.     London,  1893. 
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Points  deal  more  cloaelj  with  our  subject.  They  begin  by  describing 
the  construction  of  various  homogeneous  assemblages  of  points.  A 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  points  having  been  defined  as  **  an  assemblage 
which  presents  the  same  aspect  and  the  same  absolute  orientation  when 
viewed  from  different  points  of  the  assemblage" — such  an  assemblage 
as  the  centres  of  equal  globes  piled  homogeneously  (§§21  and  45), 
Sir  William  Thomson  tells  us  that  he  has  investigated  the  moduli  of 
elasticity  produced  by  a  homogeneous  strain  in  such  an  assemblage.  He 
finds  that  the  solid  so  constituted  is  not  elastically  isotropic  if  we 
deal  only  with  forces  between  nearest  neigJihours,  and  suppose,  as  on 
Boscovich's  theory,  that  the  forces  act  in  the  lines  between  pairs  of 
points  and  are  functions  only  of  the  distances  between  individual  pairs 
of  points  (t.e.  admit  no  modified  acti&n).  The  solid  possesses  in  fact  the 
properties  of  a  cubic  crystal,  i.e.  its  stress-strain  relations  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  moduli : — dilatation-modulus  Fy  slide- 
modulus  for  a  face  fij,  and  for  a  diagonal  plane  /x,.^ 

Extending  the  investigation  to  include  forces  between  next  nearest 
neighbours,  the  moduli  still  remain  unequal,  but  can  be  equalised  by 
certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  forces  between  points.  If  they  are  equalised 
then  we  fiind  uni-constancy  results : — 

...it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  this  restriction  is  valid  for  any  single 
equilibrated  homogeneous  distribution  of  points,  with  mutual  forces  according 
to  BoscoviclL  and  sphere  of  influence  not  limited  to  nearest  and  next-nearest 
neighbours,  out  extending  to  any  large,  not  infinite,  number  of  times  the 
distance  between  nearest  neighbours  (|  65). 

[1802.]  In  §27  Sir  William  Thomson  seems  to  indicate  that  for 
any  single  homogeneous  assemblage  of  Boscovichian  atoms  he  finds  the 
relation : 

3^=  3fti  +  2fi2. 

If  this  be  so  then  in  §  65  the  cubical  isotropy  of  which  he  s^x^aks — 
ue,  the  elasticity  of  a  cubical  crystal — ^is  not  the  cubical  isotropy  of 
multi-constancy,  but  as  we  see  from  the  footnote  to  the  previous  article, 
it  involves  d=f\  or  Ixyoryi  =  ixjryyl  the  rari-constant  condition:  see  our 
p.  77,  ftn.  Hence  the  single  homogeneous  assemblage  always  leads  to 
rari-constancy,  whether  or  not  we  cause  it  to  lead  to  uni-constancy 
by  taking  fii=^iii.  Thus  Foisson's  restriction  is  essential  to  such  a  system 
ap<»/rt  frxyta  the  question  of  isotropy. 

[1803.]  Sir  William  Thomson  tells  us  (§  28)  that  the  uni- 
coustant  relation  is  not  obligatory  when: 

the  elastic  solid  consists  of  a  homogeneous  assemblage  of  double,  or 
triple,  or  multiple  Boscovich  atoms.  On  the  contrary,  any  arbitrarily 
chosen  values  may  be  given  to  the  bulk-modulus  and  to  the  rigidity,  by 

1  With  the  notation  of  our  Arte.  1203  (d)  and  F=i(a  +  2/),  /ia= J(a-/),  /ti=d. 
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proper  adjiistmeiit  of  the  law  of  force,  even  though  we  take  nothing 
more  complex  than  the  homogeneous  assemblage  of  double  Boecovich 
atoms  above  described. 

The  two-atom  system  here  referred  to  consists  of  two  simple 
homogeneous  assemblages  of  points: 

reds  and  blues,  as  we  shall  call  them  for  brevity ;  so  placed  that  each 
blue  is  in  the  centre  of  a  tetrahedron  of  reds  and  each  red  in  the  centre 
of  a  tetrahedron  of  blues  (§  69). 

Such  an  assemblage  ''the  next-to-the-simplest-possible  mode 
of  arranging  an  assemblage  of  points" — Sir  William  tells  us — 
produces  an  elastic  solid  realising  Green's  ideal,  and  is  of  course 
much  easier  to  conceive  than  the  model  of  the  Baltimore  Lectures: 
see  our  Arts.  146  and  1771.  Unfortunately  the  mathematical 
analysis  is  not  as  yet  published,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
whether  the  statement  made  depends  in  any  manner  on :  (1)  a 
difference  between  the  forces  between  two  blues,  two  reds  and  a 
red  and  a  blue,  or  on  (2)  the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  intermolecular 
action.  That  a  very  great  number  of  intermolecular  actioDS 
should  go  to  make  up  the  stress  across  any  elementary  plane  in 
an  elastic  solid  and  that  these  actions  should  be  distributed 
practically  uniformly  in  all  directions  seems  essential  to  our 
notion  of  a  practically  isotropic  elastic  solid.  It  is  certainly 
involved  in  the  principles  from  which  Poisson  and  Cauchy  deduced 
rari-constant  elasticity  on  the  basis  of  Boscovich's  theory.  When 
the  coudition  that  a  very  great  number  of  intermolecular  actions 
cross  an  elementary  plane  is  not  satisfied,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  the  assemblage  of  points  as  situated  in  a  like  manner  with 
regard  to  every  elementary  plane  of  section,  and  we  thus  lose  the 
notion  of  an  isotropic  medium. 

[1804.]  Failing  the  mathematics  of  the  multi -constant  Boscovichian 
system,  we  are  thrown  back  on  a  mechanical  model,  described  by  Sir 
William  in  §§  67-8,  as  a  means  of  elucidating  the  double>atom  homo- 
geneous assemblage. 

Suppose  six  equal  and  similar  bent  bows  taken  and  freely  jointed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  tetrahedron.  Take  four  equal  bars  and  joint 
them  to  a  boss  to  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  this  tetrahedron,  and  let 
the  bars  connect  the  boss  with  the  angles  of  the  tetrahedron.  If  the 
bars  are  just  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  angles  in  the  unstressed 
condition  of  the  tetrahedron  the  rigidities  (i.e.  the  two  slide-moduli  as 
in  our  Art.  1802)  remain  unaltered  by  the  insertion  of  the  bars. 
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If  the  tie-struts  are  shorter  than  this,  their  effect  is  clearly  to  augment 
the  rigidities  ;  if  longer,  to  diminish  the  rigidities.  The  mathematical  investi- 
gation proves  that  it  diminishes  the  greater  of  the  rigidities  more  than  it 
diminishes  the  less,  and  that  before  it  annuls  the  less  it  equalises  the  greater 
to  it  (§  67). 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Boscovichian  system  it  would 
seem  that  the  forces  between  the  points  at  the  tetrahedron  angles 
might  thus  be  of  a  different  sign  to  the  forces  between  the  point  at  the 
centre  and  those  at  the  angles  in  the  case  where  the  two  rigidities  are 
equal  or  there  is  isotropy.  The  model  is  evidently  a  framework  with 
supernumerary  bars  (see  our  Arts.  1772-3).  What  would  be  the  nature 
of  the  force  between  two  centre-points  in  the  Boscovichian  system  is 
hardly  suggested  by  the  mechaniod  model,  nor  does  the  model  include 
actions  other  than  those  of  nearest  neighbours. 

[1805.]     §  71  concludes  the  memoir  as  follows : 

Leaving  mechanism  now,  return  to  the  purely  ideal  mutually 
attracting  points  of  Boscovich ;  and,  as  a  simple  example  suppose 
mutual  forces  to  be  zero  at  all  distances  exceeding  something  between 

{  and  { is/2. 

Let  the  group  be  placed  at  rest  in  simple  equilateral  homogeneous 
distribution : — shortest  distance  {.  It  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium, 
constituting  a  solid  with  the  compressibility,  and  the  two  rigidities 
referred  to  in  §27  above  [i.e.  those  noted  in  our  Art.  1802],  Condense 
it  to  a  certain  degree  to  be  found  by  measurements  made  on  the 
Bosoovich  curve',  and  it  may  become  unstable.  Let  there  be  some 
means  of  consuming  energy,  or  carrying  away  energy ;  and  it  will  fall 
into  a  stable  allotropic  condition.  The  Boscovich  curve  may  be  such 
that  this  condition  is  the  configuration  of  absolute  minimum  energy ; 
and  may  be  such  that  this  configuration  is  the  double  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  reds  and  blues  desciibed  above.  Though  marked  red  and 
blue,  to  avoid  circumlocutions,  these  points  are  equal  and  similar  in  all 
qualitiea 

According  to  the  above  statement  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 
uni-constant  isotropy  were  the  normal  condition  and  bi-constant 
isotropy  a  special  allotropic  condition  which  might  be  produced 
in  uni-constant  substances  by  a  process  of  condensation.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  marked  by  intermolecular  force  being  attractive 
between  certain  molecules  and  repulsive  between  others.  Until 
we  have  before  us  the  promised  mathematical  investigation  it  will 
be  impossible  to  fully  realise  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  by 

^  The  curve  which  connects  intermolecular  force  with  intermolecular  distance, 
and  which  is  marked  according  to  Boscovich  by  numerous  transitions  from  attraction 
to  repolsion. 
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which  Sir  William  Thomson  has  deduced  bi-constant  isotropy 
from  a  BoscovichiaD  system  of  points,  nor  till  then  can  we  clearly 
recognise  the  features  in  which  the  homogeneity  of  this  system, 
and  the  extent  of  its  sphere  of  intermolecular  action  differ  from 
those  of  the  systems  from  which  Poisson  and  Cauchy  start  their 
investigations. 

[1806.]  On  a  Meclianismfor  the  Co^istitution  of  Ether.  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  xvii.,  pp.  127-3i 
Edinburgh,  1890.  The  author  describes  a  model  consisting  of 
telescopic  rods  connecting  **  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage 
of  points"  and  further  of  rigid  frames  built  up  of  three  mutually 
rectangular  bars  each  of  which  carries  four  "  liquid  gyrostats"  and 
rests  on  a  pair  of  the  telescopic  rods  which  go  to  form  a  tetrahedron 
of  the  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage.     Such  a  model : 

has  no  intrinsic  rigidity,  that  is  to  say,  no  elastic  resistance  to  change  of 
shape ;  but  it  has  a  gtco^t-rigidity,  depending  on  an  inherent  quasi- 
elastic  resistance  to  absolute  rotation.  It  is  absolutely  non-re«iBtant 
against  change  of  volume  and  against  any  irrotational  change  of  shape. 
Or  it  is  absolutely  incompressible  (p.  131). 

A  homogeneous  assemblage  of  points  with  gyrostatic  quasi-rigidity 
conferred  u[X>n  it  in  the  manner  described... would,  if  constructed  on  a 
sufficiently  small  scale,  transmit  vibrations  of  light  exactly  as  does  the 
ether  of  nature.  And  it  would  be  incapable  of  transmitting  condensa- 
tional-rarefactional  waves,  because  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  resistance 
to  condensation  and  rarefaction  (pp.  131-2). 

[1807.]  This  paper  is  reprinted  as  §§  7-15  of  Article  C, 
VoL  III.,  pp.  467-72  of  the  McUhematiccd  and  Physical  Papers, 
^  1-6  of  this  Article  (pp.  466-7)  contain  the  translation  of  a 
Note  fi-om  the  Coinptes  Mendtis,  T.  cix.,  pp.  453-5.  Paris,  1889. 
This  Note  describes  a  gyrostatic  model  of  the  ether.  It  is  built  up 
by  bars  terminating  in  little  cups  resting  on  a  system  of  spheres, 
these  bars  carrying  gyrostats.  Before  the  gyrostats  are  "energised" 
the  model  represents  a  perfectly  incompressible  quasi-Uquid. 
When  they  are  "energised"  the  model  possesses  a  rigidity  not 
like  that  of  ordinary  elastic  media,  but  which  depends  directly  on 
the  absolute  rotations  of  the  bars.  This  relation  between  quasi- 
elastic  forces  and  absolute  rotation  is  akin  to  what  we  require  for 
the  ether  as  it  offers  resistance  to  "  irrotational  distortion.**  It  is  not 
however  such  a  complete  representation  of  the  ether  as  the  model 
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referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  irrotational  distortion  of 
the  structure  requires  a  "  balancing  forcive"  or  system  of  force. 

[1808.]  Motion  of  a  Viscous  Liquid ;  Equilibrium  or  Motion 
of  an  Elastic  Solid;  Equilibrium  or  Motion  of  an  Ideal  Substance 
called  for  brevity  Ether;  Mechanical  Representation  of  Magnetic 
Force,  This  paper  was  published  for  the  first  time,  May,  1890,  in 
the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  IIL,  pp.  436-65. 
Cambridge,  1890. 

It  compares  the  analytical  expressions  in  the  form  of  equations, 
which  represent  the  physical  properties  of  viscous  liquid,  elastic 
solid  and  ether. 

[1809.]  §§  1-11  are  devote  to  the  viscous  liquid.  Assuming  that 
stress  is  proportional  to  speed  of  strain  (see  our  ^ts.  1264*  and  1744) 
the  stresses  are  of  the  following  type : 

,  ty    du  ^        (dw     dv\  ... 

—P*2^^,     "='*U  +  ^j W' 

where  /x  is  a  constant  termed  the  *  viscosity,'/?  is  the  mean  pressure,  and 
u,  V,  ta  are  the  speed-components  of  the  point  x,  y,  z  of  the  fluid.  If  p 
be  the  density,  and  JT,  y,  Z  the  body-forces  per  unit  mass,  then  the 
type  of  the  equations  of  motion  is : 

fdu       du       du       du\        _,  ^     dp 

where  if  the  motion  be  slow  we  need  retain  only  p  -r-  on  the  left-hand 

'^      at 

side. 

[1810.]  ^12-13  deal  with  the  equilibrium  or  motion  of  an  iso- 
tropic elastic  solid. 

The  stress-equations  are  now  of  the  foi*m  : 

^  3X  f.    du     ^        (dw      dv\  ^..  ,. 

where  X  is  the  dilatation-coefficient,  fi  is  now  the  rigidity  and  u,  v,  w 
the  shifts  and  not  the  speeds.     The  '  pressure '  p  will  be  given  by  : 


XX 


„_     jpfdu     dv     dw\ 


^du     dv     dw 
dy 

where  F  is  the  dilatation-modulus  or  bulk-modulus. 
Finally  the  shift-equations  will  be  of  the  type : 
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When  X/fi  »  the  stresses  in  (i)  6m  become  identical  in  form  with 
(i),  and  the  body-shift-eq nations  are  of  the  type  : 

Sir  William  Thomson  speaks  of  (iv)  bis  as  being  true  for  any  elastic 
solid  (§  13) :  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  if  the  constant  in  (iii)  be  the 
bulk-modulus  and  ;>  the  *  pressure  *  as  he  supposes.  The  constants  of  the 
pressure  in  the  stress-relations  (i)  his  and  in  the  body -shift-equations  (iv) 
are  only  equal  to  unity  as  in  the  case  of  a  viscous  fluid  if  X,/fi  =  oo  . 
Our  author  di*aws  attention  to  the  case  oi  F=  oo , 

(lu     dv     dio 

dx     dy      dz         ^  '' 

i,e,  that  of  an  incompressible  elastic  solid,  8)>oken  of  as  &jellt/.  fi  being 
finite,  equations  of  the  types  (i)  and  (iv)  bis  now  hold. 

We  have  then  always  four  equations  to  find  w,  v,  w  and  p.  Their 
solution  for  the  case  of  e(|uilibriura  is  easily  written  down  : 

The  three  equations  of  type  (iv)  by  aid  of  (iii)  lead  to 

/dX     dY     dZ\     X  +  2a    , 

Thus  p  is  the  potential  due  to  an  ideal  distribution  of  matter  of 
density 


/'         fdX     dY     dZ\\ 
A.  +  2/Li  ^  \dx  ^  dy^  dzj\ 


and  by  aid  of  (iv)  u,  v,  %d  are  also  at  once  expressible  as  the  potentials 
due  to  certain  distributions  of  matter :    see  our  Arts.  1653  and  1715-6. 
Sir  William   Thomson   terms   that   distribution   of  body-force  on 
matter  continuously  occupying  space  for  which  : 

dX     dY     dZ 
dx      dy      dz  ~   ^ 

a  circuital  fordve^  and  says  that  in  this  case  p  =  0  and  u,  r,  to^^Shi^'^ 
potentials  due  to  distributions  of  matter  of  densities  : 

pX/^TTfjL,    p  Y/^iTfif     pZ/^wp, 

since  pV*u  +  pX=0,     pV^v^pY=^0,     pV^w-hpZ^O (vi). 

Thus  if  the  forcive  be  circuital,  the  shifts  will  be  the  same  whatever 
the  degi-ee  of  incompi-essibility  of  the  infinite  body  may  be  (§§  36-8).  i 

[1811.]     ^14-20  deal  with  the  Equilibrium  or  viotion  of  an  ideal 
substance  called/or  brevity,  EtJier, 
This  ether  is  described  as  follows : 

What  I  am  for  the  present  calling  ether^  is  an  ideal  subwtiuice  iiiicful  for 
extending  the  "  Mechanical  representation  of  electric,  magnetic  and  galvanic 
forces" [see  our  Art.  1627] For  the  present  I  suppose  it  absolutely 
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incompressible.  It  has  no  intrinsic  rigidity  (elastic  resistance  to  change  of 
shape) ;  but  it  has  a  ^Mcwi-rigidity  depending  on  an  inherent  ^t^on-elastic 
resistance  to  absolute  rotation.  This  ^t^on-rigidity  may  be  called  simply 
rigidity  for  brevity ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  known 
natiu*al  rigidity  of  an  elastic  solid  it  will  be  called  gyrostatic  rigidity  (§14). 

Sir  William  Thomson  accordingly  introduces  shears  proportional  to 
the  twists  (see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  882),  besides  which  there  may  be  something 
of  the  nature  of  fluid  pressure.  He  thus  has  the  following  system  of 
stresses : 

.-.     ^     ^-.  ^        ^        (dw     dv\ 

^         ^         fdu     dw\        ^        ^        (dv     fl?w\      ,  ... 

These  lead  us  at  once  to  equations  identical  with  (iv)  bis  and  (v) 
above  for  an  incompressible  elastic  solid. 

We  may  then  ask  what  is  the  difference  l)etween  this  ether  and  a 
jelly  1     Sir  William  Thomson  answers : 

No  difference  whatever  in  respect  to  the  equilibrium-displacement,  or  the 
motion,  throughout  any  ]x>rtion  of  homogeneous  substance  of  either  kind,  if 
the  position  and  motion  of  every  point  in  the  bounding  surface  of  the  portion 
considered  are  the  same  for  the  two.  But  in  respect  to  the  traction  on  the 
bounding  surface  of  a  detached  portion,  and  therefore  also  in  respect  of  the 
interfacial  relation  between  portions  of  the  substance  having  different  rigidi- 
ties, there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two,  of  vital  importance  for 
the  inclusion  of  magnetic  induction  in  our  mechanical  representation  (§  17). 

When  there  is  equality  of  rigidity  on  either  side  of  an  interface, 
while  there  is  discontinuity  due  to  a  difference  of  body-force  or  of 
density,  then  all  the  interfagial  conditions  are  the  same  for  both  jelly 
and  ether,  and  may  be  best  expressed  by  saying  that  p  and  the  nine 
differential  coefficients  of  u,  v,  w  must  have  equal  values  for  the  two 
media  at  the  interface  (§  20). 

[1812.]  §521-8  deal  with  Energy  of  stressed  jelly  or  of  strewed 
ether. 

The  strain-energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  stressed  ether  is 

=  a/XT', 

where  r  is  the  resultant  twist. 

The  strain-energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  jelly 

=  fi  (s/  +  »/  +  s,"")  +  ^fi  (cr^;^  +  irj  4.  <r^«). 

If  the  boundary  of  a  volume  V  of  jelly  or  ether  be  fixed,  then  the 
strain-energy  involved  in  any  specified  strain  of  either  substance  within 
thifl  volume  is  the  same  for  both  (§  24) :  see  our  Art.  1787. 

Examples  of  the  correspondences  between  jelly  strain-energy  and 
ether  strain-energy  are  given  in  ^25-8.  Their  bearing  is,  however, 
rather  on  electro-magnetism  than  on  elasticity. 
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[1813.]  ^29-45  are  entitled:  Mechanknl  representation  of  tkn 
magnetic  force  of  an  electro-magnet 

Imagine  a  piece  of  endless  cord,  in  the  shape  of  any  closed  curve,  to 
be  imbedded  in  a  jelly,  and  a  tangential  force  to  be  applied  to  this  cord 
uniformly  all  along  its  length.  Further  let  the  substance  of  the  cord 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  jelly.  This  "  tangential  drag "  on 
the  jelly  causes  stress  and  strain  throughout  the  jelly,  becoming  nil 
only  at  infinitely  great  distances.  The  twist  at  any  point  of  the  jelly 
caused  by  this  circuital  force  is  equal  "  to  half  the  magnetic  force  at  the 
corresponding  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  conducting  wire,  taking 
the  place  of  our  tangentially  applied  force  and  having  an  electric 
current  nteadily  maintained  through  it "  (§  30). 

This  is  Sir  William  Thomson's  ''mechanical  representation"  of 
electro-magnetic  force  due  to  a  closed  circuit,  and  completes  what  he 
had  reserved  for  a  future  paper  in  1847  ;  see  our  Art.  1627.  Various 
special  cases  are  illustrated;  thus  a  circular  circuit  in  ^31-2;  equal 
and  opposite  currents  in  straight  parallel  conductors  in  ^  33-5.  More 
general  cases  are  referred  to  in  §§  36-40. 

Thus  if  Xy  F,  Z  denote  components  of  electric  current,  and  F^  G,  H 
the  components  of  magnetic  force  due  to  the  current,  the  mechanical 
representation  of  an  electro-magnetic  field  consisting  of  any  distribution 
of  closed  electric  currents  may  be  obtained  from  the  jelly  as  follows : 

Take  the  components  of  magnetic  force  equal  to  twice  the  twi8t^ 
then  by  means  of  (v)  we  find  : 

dy      dz  *      dz       djs  ^       dx      dy^  ' 

whence  we  see  by  (vi)  that : 

the  components  X,  F,  Z  of  electric  current,  i.e.  dHjdy  —  dGjdi, 
dF/dz  —  dHjdXy  dG/dx  -  dFjdy  divided  by  4ir,  are  proportional  to  the 
body-forces  pX^  pY,  pZ  of  the  previous  investigation  for  the  jelly  or 
for  any  unlimited  elastic  solid  in  the  case  of  a  '*  circuital  forcive  *' :  see 
our  Art  1810.  We  see  further  that  if  an  infinite  homogeneous  elastic 
solid  be  acted  upon  in  some  parts  by  circuital  forcives,  then  at  points 
unaffected  by  force : 

ilx'  dy'  dz' 

or  the  twist-com^ionents  ai-e  the  differentials  of  a  single  function  x-  The 
electro-magnetic  analogue  to  ^  is  a  quantity  differing  only  by  a  constant 
factor  from  the  magnetic  potential  at  a;,  y,  z  of  the  electric  current  system 
X,  r,^(§39)\ 

[1814.]     ^41-3  deal  with  the  Synthesis  of  a  circuital  forcive  from 

^  The  reduction  of  the  strain-energy  to  a  single  term  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  twist  in  the  case  of  a  jelly  with  rigidly  fixed  boundaries  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Editor  of  this  HUtory  in  a  Note  on  Twutt  in  an  infinite  elattic  solid; 
Mettenger  of  Mathematici,  Vol.  xiii.,  pp.  84-6.  Cambridge,  1884.  A  somewhat 
different  elastic  analogue  to  the  electro- magnetic  field  is  given  in  the  same  paper. 
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a  single  force  applied  through  a  space  comprised  within  an  infinitely 
tmaU  distance  from  a  point  in  an  incompressible  elastic  solid  {jelly). 

Let  q  denote  the  tangential  force  per  unit  length  of  the  circuit,  and 
^  m,  n  the  direction-cosines  of  its  element  ds,  distant  r  from  the  point 
of  which  Uy  v,  w  are  the  shifts,  then  Sir  William  Thomson  deduces 
from  his  solution  of  the  elastic  equations  given  in  our  Art.  1810  that : 


u  =  -r-~   \  -ds.       t?  =  7^—  \  —  ds.       w  =  -r—   I  -  as, 
J  r  ^fi  J  r  ^wfi  J  r 


4tVfJL 

qil 


while  X=4,^. 

0  being  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  circuit  at  the  point  for  which 
X  is  ascertained,  and  the  integrations  for  s  extending  round  the  circuit. 
The  analogue  to  the  magnetic  potential  is  here  obvious. 

[1815.]  In  conclusion  Sir  William  Thomson  asks  why,  the  ana- 
logies being  so  complete,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  jelly  for  a 
mechanical  representation  of  electro-magnetism  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
difference  of  conditions  at  the  interface  between  two  jellies  and  between 
two  substances  of  different  magnetic  permeabilities  in  a  magnetic  field. 

The  magnetic  force  being  in  our  analogy  the  rotation  of  the  jelly,  or  ether, 
we  see... that  the  proper  interfacial  condition*  between  substances  of  different 
rigidity  (ji)  is  not  fulnlled  by  the  jelly,  and  is  fulfilled  by  the  ether  (§  44). 

Referring  to  his  *  ether*  Sir  William  Thomson  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it : 

whether  extending  to  infinity  in  all  directions,  and  having  vesicular  or 
tubular  hollows,  or  a  finite  portion  of  it  given  with  a  boundary  of  any  shape, 
provided  that  only  normal  pressure  act  on  the  boundary,  t^kes  precisely  the 
same  motion  for  any  given  motion  of  the  boundary  as  does  a  frictionless 
incompressible  liquid  in  the  same  space,  shewing  the  same  motion  of  boundary 
(§46). 

The  importance  of  this,  e.g.  in  the  length  it  goes  towards  explaining 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes'  theory  of  aberration,  is  pointed  out  (§  46),  but  at  the 
same  time  Sir  William  indicates  how  very  obscure  still  remains  our 
knowledge  of  the  real  relations  between  ether,  electricity  and  pon- 
derable matter  (§  47). 

[1816.1  Ether y  Electricity ^  and  Ponderable  Matter.  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  484-615.  Cambridge,  1890.  This 
paper  constituted  part  of  the  Presidential  Address  to  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  delivered  on  January  10,  1889. 

It  contains  some  references  to  the  elastic  solid  analogies  of   the 

^  Equality  of  normal  componenta  of   magnetic  force  and  proportionality  of 
tangential  components  to  the  magnetic  permeabilities  on  either  side  the  interface. 
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ether  and  a  description  of  a  gyrostatically  loaded  network  (^  21-6), 
which  would  serve  in  some  respects  as  a  model  for  the  ether.  The  whole 
is  more  fully  developed  in  the  memoirs  refen-ed  to  in  our  Arta.  1806-7. 
The  address  concludes  with  words  of  hope  in  future  knowledge  following 
on  a  confession  of  present  ignorance — i.e.  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
theories  to  represent  the  relation  between  ether,  electricity  and  pon- 
derable matter. 


[1817.]  The  third  volume  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physi<^4tl  Papers 
closes  with  two  papers  (Arts.  cm.  and  civ.),  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  appendices  to  the  Encyclopaedia  article  on  Elasticity/.  The  first 
deals  with  Tait's  experimental  results  for  the  compressibilities  of  water, 
mercury  and  glass,  and  the  second  gives  inter  alia  (p.  522)  the  velocity  of 
elastic  waves  (distortional,  pressural  in  an  infinite  solid,  lonaitudinal  in 
rod)  in  iron,  copper,  hi'ass  and  glass,  as  well  as  the  moduli  for  the  same 
four  materials. 


[1818.]  Summary,  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  preserve  an 
accurate  historical  stand-point  with  regard  to  a  physicist — or,  as 
we  ought  to  call  him,  a  naturalist  (M.P.  Vol.  IIL,  p.  318) — so  close 
both  iu  time  and  country  to  ourselves  as  Sir  William  Thomson,  now 
Lord  Kelvin.  We  can  hardly  see  him  in  the  same  perspective  as 
we  see  Saint- Venant  or  Franz  Neumann.  At  the  same  time  the 
function  of  this  History  would  hardly  be  fulfilled  did  its  Editor 
leave  this  chapter  without  some  slight  summary  of  its  contents. 
To  the  future  must  be  left  any  real  test  of  his  critical  accuracy. 

A  distinguished  biologist  once  stated  to  the  Editor  of  the 
present  work  that  he  had  for  many  years  given  up  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  others  had  done  or  were  doing  in  his  subject 
To  follow  the  great  mass  of  contemporary  work  meant  to  expend  Iris 
time  in  historical  investigations  rather  than  in  original  research. 
When  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  latter,  he  was  fairly  certain 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  published  results  would  be  new  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  knowledge.  A  man  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
surprising  productivity — covering  almost  every  field  of  physical 
science — must  perforce  be  occasionally  content  with  the  rediscovery 
of  known  laws.  The  reader  of  our  present  chapter  will  have 
marked  instances  of  this  in  the  researches  on  the  elasticity  of 
springs,  in  those  on  light  in  the  Baltimore  Lectures  and  more 
particularly  in  the  investigations  on  the  relations  of  stress  and 
electro-magnetic  properties.     The  repetitions  are,  however,  small 
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compared  with  the  new  material,  or  with  the  fertile  conceptions, 
which  abound  even  in  the  treatment  of  old  themes. 

In  two  points  a  further  criticism  will  also  probably  be  raised 
in  the  future,  a  paucity  of  experimental  demonstration,  which 
occasionally  accompanies  the  statement  of  an  important  physical 
law — compare  for  example  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Wiede- 
mann, Ewing  or  Bauschinger  with  Sir  William  Thomson's  in 
similar  fields, — and  further  the  absence  of  mathematical  analysis 
at  points  where  the  less  gifted  are  liable  to  stumble,  and  may  feel 
compelled  either  to  reserve  their  judgment  or  to  accept  on  faith — 
compare  for  example  the  molecular  discussions  of  Saint- Venant 
and  the  investigations  on  crystals  of  Franz  Neumann  with  those  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter  or  his 
Matheniaticai  Theory  of  ElaMicity,  But  this  occasional  paucity  of 
experiment  or  analysis  is  largely  due  to  our  author's  eagerness  to 
reach  the  physical  law  as  the  all-important  goal ;  he  rightly  recognises 
experiment  and  analysis  as  only  means  and  not  ends  in  themselves. 
He  is  in  this  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  mathematical  elasticians 
who  are  far  more  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  solution,  what- 
ever be  its  physical  value,  than  reaching  any  approximation, 
however  important  its  bearing  on  natural  facts. 

Of  the  great  advances  in  our  subject  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Thomson  we  must 
mention  especially  the  accurate  foundation  of  the  science  of 
thermo-elasticity,  the  suggestion  that  the  principles  of  elasticity 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  earth  itself,  and  the  first  consideration 
following  upon  this  suggestion  of  tides  in  the  solid  earth.  Equally 
fruitful  of  results — if  indeed  they  are  largely  negative  results — 
have  been  his  researches  on  the  elastic  theory  of  light,  leading  as 
they  have  done  to  the  rejection  of  the  old  elastic  theories.  Here 
it  is  that  he  has  suggested  with  his  gyrostatically  loaded  medium 
a  new  kind  of  elasticity  or  quasi-elasticity,  which  bids  fair  to  open 
up  an  entirely  new  field  of  investigation,  and  which  may  in  the  end 
make  elasticity  the  predominant  physical  science. 

Not  only  in  the  border-land  of  optics,  electro-magnetism  and 
molecular  physics  have  Sir  William  Thomson's  researches  widened 
our  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  elastic  theory,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  P.  G.  Tait  his  geometry  of  strain  and  his  treatment  of 
rods  and  plates  have  largely  contributed  to  our  appreciation  of 

T.  B.  FT.  II.  32 
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pure  elastic  problems,  and  further  have  rendered  the  discussion  of 
them  accessible  to  British  students.  In  these  latter  cases,  as  well 
as  in  his  more  recondite  researches,  there  is  that  fertility  of  idea, 
and  that  mark  of  genius  which  have  made  Sir  William  Thomson 
the  leader  and  characteristic  representative  of  physical  science  in 
our  own  country  to-day. 
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After-strain,  general  remarks  on,  748-— 9  i 
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for  maBcle,  832;  controversy  between 
Wundt  and  Volkmann,  833—5. 

After-strain  Coefficient,  734,  739;  for 
copper  and  steel,  751  {d) 

Air,  resistance  of,  to  torsional  vibrations, 
727,  735  (i),  1746 

Airy^  Sir  G.  B.,  on  the  strains  in  the 
interior  of  beams  (1863),  666 

Albaret,  on  economic  form  of  girder,  952 

AUoyi,  hardness  of,  845 ;  tensile  strength, 
ductility,  hardness,  etc.  of  alloys  of 
copper  with  zinc  or  tin,  1063  and  ftn. 

Alum,  its  optical  and  elastic  axes  do  not 
coincide,  788,  789  (r) ;  experiments  on 
the  stretch-modulus  of,  1206 

Aluminium,  stretch-modulus  of,  743; 
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(i)  p.  592,  ftn. ;  absolute  strength  of, 
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Aluminium  Bronze,  absolute  strength 
when  cast  and  hot-hammered,  1162, 
1164 

Amagat,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio,  1201  (e) 

Amorphic  Bodies,  elastic  coefficients  for, 
808;  identified  with  isotropic  bodies 
by  Kankine,  467 ;  of  Saint- Venant  seem 
akin  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  isotropioally 
maoled  crystal,  1799:  see  also  Ellip- 
soidal Distribution 

Amorphism,  or  confused  crystallisation, 
115,  192(d) 

Analcine,  supposed  to  possess  optical 
cyboXd  aeolotropy  by  Brewster,  1776 

Angers,  Church  of,  factor  of  safety  for 
columns,  821  {b) 

Angle,  stress  at  projecting  angle  zero, 
but  infinite  at  re-entering,  1711 

Angstriim,  A,  J.,  on  the  relationship  of 
the  various  physical  axes  of  crystals 
(1851),  683—7 

Annealing,  effect  of,  879  (/);  does  not 
remove  aeolotropy,  802 ;  may  in  itself 
produce  aeolotropy,  1056;  effect  on 
tenacity,  1070;  of  wires,  1181;  effect 
on  strength  and  elasticity  of  oast 
steel,  1134:  see  also  Working 

Anticlastic  Surfaces,ThomBoxx  and  Tait*s, 
825,  1671 

Apatite,  hardness  of,  836  (d),  840 

Approximation  to  solution  of  elastic 
equations,  doubtful  method  adopted 
by  Cauohy  (620*,  661  •),  29,  895;  by 
Poisson  (466*);  by  Neumann,  1226— 


6 ;  by  Basset,  1296  bis ;  by  Boosgisesq. 
1422, 1574,  1586 ;  by  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
1635 

Arches,  flexure  of,  514 — 7;  shift  of  centnl 
line,  519 — 20;  terminal  conditions  for 
pivoted  and  built-in  arches,  reactioni, 
521—3;  temperature  effect,  523,  58S, 
1013;  theorem  as  to  BymmetneaOj 
loaded,  624;  thrust,  due  to  isoUted 
load,  525,  continuous  loading,  either 
along  central  line  or  horizontal,  5S5, 
due  to  change  of  temperature,  5S5; 
simple  formulae  and  tables  for  finding 
thrust,  526 — 8 ;  maximum  stress  in, 
529 — 30 ;  most  advantageous  form  of; 
531 ;  general  discussion  of  curved  rodi 
and  arches,  634, 536 ;  historical aoeonnt 
of  Uieory  of,  1009 ;  approximate  treat- 
ment of,  by  Morin,  880  (c);  line  of 
pressure  in,  1009  ;  total  stress  in  cross- 
section,  1010;  sUbility  of,  1014; 
braced,  1022;  wooden,  experiments  on, 
C.  et  A.  pp.  4 — 10;  wooden  ardies, 
925;  cast-iron  elliptical,  1011 ;  experi- 
mental determination  of  strain  doe  to 
temperature  and  live-load,  1109;  com- 
parison with  defective  theory,  1110; 
CoUet-Meygret  and  Desplaoes  on  de- 
flection of,  1110 

Ardant,  his  experiments  on  wooden 
arches,  C.  et  A.  p.  4 ;  his  theory  of 
circular  ribs,  C.  et  A.  p.  10 

Armstrong,  Sir  W.,  see  Bri-Brachion 

Amaux,  on  axles,  (i)  p.  610,  ftn. 

Artery,  after-strain  in,  830,  832,  stretch- 
modulus  of,  830 

Atcmie  Constitution  of  bodies,  indivisi- 
bility of  atoms,  Berthelot  and  Saint- 
Venant  on,  269 ;  Bosoovioh  and  Newton 
on,  269 ;  Saint-Venant  on,  275—80, 
arguments  that  they  are  without  ex- 
tension, 277 — 80;  atoms  as  liquid 
spheres,  841 ;  vibratory  motion  of  a 
sphere  of  ether  surrounding,  868; 
theory  of  Boussinesq,  action  between 
atoms  of  different  molecules  neglected, 
1447;  homogeneous  assemblages  of 
mutually  attracting  Bosoovichian 
atoms,  1801 — 6;  single  assemblage 
leads  to  rari-constancy,  1802;  double 
assemblage  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  rari-constancy,  1803;  multi-con- 
stant Bosoovichian  system  described, 
1803 — 5:  Bee  tiiaoIniennoUcular  Action 
and  MoUeuUs 

Atomic  fF^'^A/,  relation  to  stretch-modu- 
lus, 717—21 ;  to  hardness,  841 

Atwood  G.,  on  the  vibrations  of  watch 
balances  (1794),  (i)  p.  466,  ftn. 

Audd,  experiments  on  earthwork,  1628 
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AuauMt,  E.  F.,  on  simple  experiments  to 
demonstrate  Taylor's  law  for  vibrating 
■trings,  (i)  p.  573,  ftn. 

Amienheimer,  von,  on  torsion  (1856), 
661 

ifjMt,  feathered,  strength  of,  177  (c) 

Axes^  *  optic*  and  *  optical'  distingnished, 
1218,  ftn.;  dispersion  of  optic  axes, 
1218—9  and  ftn.;  optic,  1476,  1483; 
different  sets  of  rectangolaur  systems 
exist  in  crystal  for  distribntion  of  dif- 
ferent physical  properties,  683 — 7, 
1218—20,  1637;  Nemnann's  theory  of 
distinction  between  optical  and  elastic 
mzes,  1216—8,  1220;  elastic  axes  do 
not  coincide  with  optical  for  alnm, 
788;  optical,  thermal  and  elastic  not 
coincident  for  gypsnm,  etc.,  1218—9 
and  ftn.;  diamagnetic,  electrical  and 
other  properties  distributed  about  dif- 
ferent axes,  1219 

Axes  of  Elasticity,  135, 137  (iii),  137  (vi), 
(i)  p.  96,  ftn.,  443—51;  defined,  444; 
orthotatic  and  heterotatic,  445 ;  euthy- 
tatic,  446 ;  metatatic,  446,  137  (vi) 

Axles,  how  a£fected  by  prolonged  service 
and  vibration,  881  {b)  and  ftn.,  970; 
strength,  905;  of  railway  rolling  stock, 
calculation  of  dimensions,  957—9; 
McGonnell's  hollow  railway  axles,  ex- 
periments on,  988 — 9 ;  flexure  of  rail- 
way axles  under  static  load,  990; 
resistance  to  impact  of  cast  steel,  995, 
of  ordnance,  996;  fatigue  under  re- 
peated flexure  of  railway,  998, 1000—3, 
under  repeated  torsion,  999,  1000 — 3 

Babbage,  C,  hardness  of  diamond  varies 
with  direction,  836  {d) 

Babinet,  his  proof  of  velocity  of  pressural, 
or  sound  wave,  219 

Baden-Powell,  influence  of  torsion  on 
magnetisation,  811 

Baenseh,  on  simple  beams  and  braced 
girders  (1857),  1006 

Baker,  Sir  B,,  on  the  actual  lateral 
pressure  of  earthwork,  1606 ;  his  rule 
for  breadth  of  supporting  walls,  1607 

Banealari,  R,  P.,  on  law  of  molecular 
force,  866 

Bar,  heavy  tension  bar  of  equal  strength, 
1386  (a):  see  Rod,  Beam,  Flexure, 
Impact,  etc. 

Barilari,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Barlow,  P.,  formula  for  hydraulic  press, 
901,  1044  (h),  1069,  1076—7;  experi- 
ments on  wrought-iron  beams,  937  {c) ; 
on  combined  girder-  and  suspension- 
bridges,  1025 


Barlow,  W,  U.,  attempts  to  explain 
*  beam-paradox '  by  a  theory  of  lateral 
adhesion  (1855—7),  930—8,  1016 

Barnes,  cuts  steel  with  rapidly  rotating 
soft-iron  disc,  836  (h) 

Barton,  J.,  on  wrought-iron  beams,  1016 

Basset,  A.  B.,  on  thin  cylindrical  and 
spherical  shells,  1296  his,  1234 

Baudrimont,  A.,  researches  on  vibrations 
of  aeolotropic  bodies  (1851),  821 

Baumeister,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 

Baumgarten,  on  flexure  of  solids  of  equal 
resistance,  929 ;  on  stretch-modulus  of 
calcspar.  1210 

Baumhauer,  on  twinning  of  Iceland  spar, 
1800 

Bauschinger,  his  results  partially  antici- 
pated by  Wiedemann,  709 — 10;  on 
elastic  limits  referred  to,  1742  (b) 

Beam,  lines  of  stress  in,  Bankine,  468, 
Kopytowski,  556,  Scheffler,  652 ;  uni- 
pUmar  stress  in,  582  (c);  slide  intro- 
duced into  theory,  Bresse,  535,  Jour- 
avski,  939,  Scheffler,  652,  Winkler, 
661—2,  665,  Airy,  666;  strength  of, 
increased  by  building-in  terminals, 
571—7,  942 — 5 ;  strength  of,  given  by 
graphical  tables,  921  and  ftn.;  for 
various  forms  of  cross-section,  927; 
transverse  vibrations  of,  when  suddenly 
loaded,  539;  live  load  on,  540 — 1; 
formulae  for  statical  deflection  when 
loaded,  760—2;  strength  of  'split' 
beams,  928;  general  treatment  of, 
1006;  Thomson  and  Tait  on,  1696; 
of  variable  cross  section,  flexure  of, 
929;  small  beams  relatively  stronger 
than  large  ones,  936  (iii) ;  central  line 
of,  under  transverse  load,  really 
stretched,  941;  supports  of  beam 
under  transverse  load  really  subjected 
to  side  pull,  940;  cast-iron  beam  of 
strongest  cross-section,  176,  177  (b), 
951,  1023;  strength  of  various  forms 
of  cast-iron  beams,  and  Barlow's  at- 
tempt to  explain  paradox,  930 — 8;  para- 
dox neglected  by  Morin,  881  (a) ;  proper 
proportion  of  web  and  flanges  in 
wrought-iron  beams,  1016;  formulae 
for  stress-strain  relation  when  stretch- 
and  squeeze-moduli  are  unequal,  178 ; 
rupture  of,  deduced  from  empirical 
stress-strain  relation,  formulae  of 
Saiut-VenantandHodgkinson,178:  see 
also  Continuous  Beams,  Rods,  Rolling 
Load,  Torsion,  Flexure,  Impact,  etc. 

Beam-Engine,  stress  in  beam,  358; 
danger  of  certain  speeds  of  fly-wheel, 
359 
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Beam-Paradox,  920,  1>29,  930,  971  (4), 
1038  (6),  1043,  1049—53,  1086; 
according  to  Bell  does  not  exist  for 
Urge  Orders,  1117  (iv) 

Beckenkampy  verifies  F.  Neumann's 
expression  for  stretch- modolns  of 
regular  crystal  in  case  of  alum,  1206 

Becquerel,  E.,  torsions  produce  magneti- 
sation, 811 

Belanger,  J,  B.,  on  strength  of  materials 
(1856—62),  893 

Bell,  If'.,  on  the  laws  of  strength  of  iron 
(1857).  1117—9 

Belli,  on  gravitation  and  cohesion  cited, 
1650 

Relty  cylindrical :  see  Uoop 

Beltrami,  properties  of  potential  due  to, 
1505 

Bender,  W,,  experiments  on  hollow  axles, 
9.S9 

Bending- Moment,  safe  limit  of,  for  non- 
symmetrical loading,  14 ;  how  related 
to  total  shear,  819,  534,  556,  889, 
1361,  ftn. ;  for  beam  partly  coY^ed  by 
a  continuous  load,  557 ;  syndastio 
and  anticlastic  bending  stress  in 
plates,  1702 

Bent  (=  flexural  set),  how  affected  by 
application,  removal,  reversal,  etc.,  of 
load,  709—10 

Bergen,  T.,  on  hardness  of  gems,  836  (c) 

Benuird,  F.,  on  vibrations  of  square 
membranes  (i860),  825  (c) 

Bernoulli^  Daniel,  first  attempted  prob- 
lem of  transverse  impact,  474  (/) 

BenumlU-Eulerian  formulae  for  flexure, 
71,  80;  theory  of  beams  justified  by 
Phillips  for  curved  arcs  under  couples, 
677—9 

Bertelli,  F,,  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, first  suggests  need  of  elastic 
theory  (1843)  and  uses  experimental 
method,  598 

Berthelotf  on  atoms,  269 

Berthot,  on  law  of  intermolecular  action, 
408 

Bertot,  H.,  on  total  stress  on  section  of 
arched  rib,  1010 

Bertrandf  reports  on  Saint- Venant's 
memoir  on  transverse  impact,  104 

Be$semer,  preparation  of  wrought-iron 
and  steel,  891  (h)  and  (e),  1114 

Bidwellf  Shelford,  cited  as  to  variations 
of  coefficient  of  induced  magnetisation, 
1321 ;  on  relation  of  stress  to  mag- 
netisation, 1727,  1736 

Binet,  on  elastic  rods  of  double-curva- 
ture, 155 

Biquadratic  surface  for  stretch-modulus 
of  regular  crystal,  1206 


Bismuth,  effect  of  compression  ( 
diamagnetic  properties,  700;  hai 
of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn. 

Blacker,  gives  Clapeyron's  formni 
springs,  482,  955 

Blakely,  on  the  oonstroction  of  ci 
(1859),  1082 

Blunchard,  experiments  on  nu 
under  great  pressure,  321  (6) 

Blatichet,  his  researches  on  wa^ 
aeolotropic  medium  referred  \ 
Boussinesq,  1559 

Body-ForceSf  how  removeable  from 
ral  equations  of  elasticity,  1653, 
removal  of,  when  there  is  a 
function,  1658,  1716  {d);  when 
may  be  used  to  replace  surface 
1695,  ftn. 

Boileau,  P.,  on  the  elasticity  of  e\ 
of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  (1856) 
1161 

Boiler^  cylindrical,  proper  dimei 
for  spherical  ends  of,  125;  sti 
of  curved  sides,  of  flat  ends, 
due  to  weight  of  material  and  of ' 
642 — 5;  Joule  on  mode  of  te 
697  (a) ;  French  formula  for  str 
of  iron  plate  boiler,  879  (c) ;  Pru 
French  and  Austrian  formula 
cylindrical  boilers,  1126 ;  oldPn 
government  formula  agrees 
Boussinesq's  for  collapse  of 
1555;  erroneous  results  for  ^c 
of  walls  of,  961 ;  effect  of  un 
heating,  645,  962,  1060;  re 
strengUi  of  flues  and  boiler-shell 
strength  of  materials  for,  90 
strength  of  iron  and  copper  stay 
908;  rivetted,  904;  how  strenf 
boiler  plates  with  and  across 
altered  by  temperature  changes, 
cast  steel  plates  for,  1130,  1134 
also  Fluet. 

BoUey,  on  molecular  properties  of 
1058 ;  effect  of  vibrations  in  prod 
crystalline  and  brittle  state,  118j 

Bolts,  iron,  effect  of  case  hardc 
comparative  strength  of  screwei 
chased,  1147 

Boltzmann,  L.,  on  longitudinal  imp 
bars,  203;  Festrede  on  Kirchb« 
p.  39,  ftn.;  his  theory  of  stre 
elements  of  dielectric  criticise 
Kirchhoff,  1317 

Borax,  optic  axes  change  with  tem 
ture,  1218,  ftn. 

Borchardt,  equations  of  elastic! 
curvilinear  coordinates,  673 

Bornemann,  on  flexural  strength, 
on  graphical  tables  for  flexural  stn 
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921 ;  experiments  on  wooden  and  cast- 
iron  bars  of  triangular  oross-seotion, 
971 

BoKOvich,  his  theory  of  atoms,  (i)  p.  185, 
380;  deprived  atom  of  extension,  269 ; 
his  theory  criticised  by  Thomson  and 
Tait,  1709(c).bySirW.Thomson,1770, 
remarks  on,  276 ;  does  his  theory  lead 
to  rari-constancy?  423,  not  necessarily 
if  molecoles  are  groups  of  atoms, 
(Ganchy,  1839),  787;  his  theory  used 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson  to  reach  multi- 
constancy,  1799 — 1805 ;  single  homo- 
geneous assemblage  of  Boscovichian 
atoms  leads  to  rari-constancy,  1801 — 
2;  double  or  multiple  assemblage  does 
not  necessarily  involve  uni-oonstancy, 
1802  ;  model  illustrating  double  Bos- 
covichian assemblage  and  multi-con- 
stant solid,  1803 — i  ;  doubts  as  to  its 
nature,  1803—5 

BottomUy,  effect  of  twist  on  loaded  and 
magnetised  iron  wire,  1735  ;  on  aeolo- 
tropy  of  electric  resistance  produced 
by  aeolotropic  strain,  1740 ;  on  increase 
of  tensile  strength  by  gradual  increase 
of  stress^  1754 

BouehSf  J.,  on  molecular  attraction 
(1869—60),  870—1 

Bourget,  on  vibrations  of  square  mem- 
branes (1860),  825  (e) 

Bouuinesq^  pupil  of  Saint- Venaut,  416, 
1417;  Saint-Venant's  views  on  his 
theory  of  light,  265,  on  his  theory  of 
pulverulenoe,  1619,  general  analysis 
of  his  researches,  292;  accounts  of  his 
work,  1417;  Flamaut  on  his  solution 
for  transverse  impact,  414,  on  his 
theory  of  pulverulenoe,  1610 — 11, 
1625;  publishes  with  Flamant  a  life 
and  bibliography  of  Saint- Venant, 
415 

References  to :  proves  conditions  of 
compatibility  for  given  system  of 
strains,  112  (1420),  proves  ellipsoidal 
conditions  for  amorphic  bodies  sub- 
jected to  permanent  strain,  230; 
points  out  error  in  Saint- Venant's 
memoir  of  1863,  238 ;  on  stability  of 
loose  earth,  242 ;  on  solution  in  finite 
terms  of  longitudinal  impact  of  bar,  297, 
401 — 2 ;  his  treatment  of  thick  plates, 
322,  (i)  p.  223,  835;  on  his  appli- 
cation of  potentials  to  elasticity,  338, 
1628, 1715 ;  on  determination  of  local 
stretch  produced  immediately  by  small 
weight  striking  a  bar  transversely 
with  great  velocity,  371  (iv)  a537) ;  his 
assumptions  in  theory  of  tnin  plates, 
385   (1437 — 4U) ;   his  controversy  on 


thin  plate  problem  with  L^vy,  397 
(1441,  1522);  his  correction  of  error 
of  Resal's  with  regard  to  flexure  of 
prisms,  409 

Researches  of:  on  elastic  bodies 
one  or  more  dimensions  of  which  are 
small  as  compared  with  others  (rods, 
1871,  complement,  1879),  1418—36, 
(plates,  1871,  complement,  1879,) 
1437 — 40;  controversy  with  L^vy  on 
contour  conditions  and  local  perturba- 
tions in  thin  plates  (1877—8),  1441 ; 
theory  of  periodic  liquid  waves  (with 
equations  of  motion  of  any  medium, 
1869),  1442—6;  on  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies  (1873),  1447; 
on  the  interaction  of  two  molecules 
(1867),  1448;  on  the  theory  of  lumin- 
ous waves  (1873),  1449;  on  two  simple 
laws  of  resilience  (1874),  1450 — 5;  on 
geometrical  constructions  for  stress 
and  strain  (1877).  1466—9 ;  on  hydro- 
dynamical  analogies  to  the  problem  of 
torsion  (1880),  1460 ;  on  the  stretches 
produced  by  the  deformation  of  a 
curved  elastic  membrane  (1878),  1461; 
on  the  transverse  vibrations  of  an 
indefinitely  large  plate  (1889),  1162 ; 
Lectures  on  Mechanics  (1889),  1463 ; 
on  the  physical  explanation  of  fluidity 
(1891),  1464 

Essay  on  the  theory  of  Light 
(1866),  1465;  on  vibrations  of  iso- 
tropic media  (1867),  1466;  on  waves 
in  media  subjected  to  initial  stress 
(1868),  1467—74;  on  vibrations  and 
diffraction  in  isotropic  and  crystalline 
media  (1868),  1475—7  ;  new  theory  of 
luminous  waves  (1868),  1478—82;  ex- 
tension of  this  theory  (1872),  1483—4 

On  calculation  by  means  of  poten- 
tials of  the  strains  in  an  indefinitely 
large  isotropic  medium  (1882),  1485; 
Treatise  on  the  application  of  poten- 
tials to  elastic  problems  (1885),  1486 — 
1559 ;  strain  in  an  infinite  elastic 
solid  bounded  by  a  plane  to  which 
stress  is  applied  (1888),  1489—96;  on 
the  collapse  of  rings  and  controversy 
thereon  with  L6yy  (1883),  1554—61 

On  the  application  of  conjugate 
functions  to  plasticity  (1872),  1562 — 7 ; 
on  an  experimental  manner  of  deter- 
mining the  plastic  modulus  (1872), 
1668 — 9;  on  the  integration  of  the 
equation  in  conjugate  functions  of  a 
pulverulent  mass  (1873),  1570;  Essay 
on  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of 
pulverulent  masses  (1876^,  1671 — 
1604;  on  the  uniplanar  distribution 
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of  stress  for  i8otropio  bodies  in  a  state 
of  limiting  equilibrium  (1874),  1605; 
on  the  lateral  pressure  of  a  pulverulent 
masH  with  horizontal  talus  (1881), 
1606 — 7;  on  horizontal  thrust  of  pul- 
verulent masses  against  vertical  walls, 
etc.  (1882—5,  diverse  memoirs),  1608 
— 25 

Summary  of  Boussinesq's  work, 
1626 

Bracing  liar*,  on  distorted  form  of,  in 
multi-bracing,  1017,  1026,  1028;  ex- 
periments on  buckling  of,  1019:  see 
also  Girders 

Braithwaite,  F.,  on  fatigue  of  metals 
(1853—4),  970 

Brame,  Ch,,  on  planes  of  cleavage,  849 ; 
experiments  on  iron-plate,  1106 

Brats,  elastic  flexures  increase  more 
rapidly  than  loads,  709  (i);  flcxural 
sets  or  bents,  how  influenced  by 
alterations  of  load,  etc.  709 ;  effect  of 
rolling  and  hammering  on  stretch- 
modulus,  741  (a);  thermo-elastio  pro- 
perties of,  752,  754,  756;  after-strain 
and  temperature,  756;  relation  of 
stretch-modulus  to  density,  759  («), 
(i)  p.  531,  824,  836  {b) ;  ratio  of  kinetic 
and  static  stretch- moduli,  824,  of 
kinetic  and  static  dilatation -moduli, 
1751;  slide-,  stretch-,  and  dilatation- 
moduli  of ,  1817 ;  thermal  effect  on  slide- 
modulus,  1753  (b);  thermo-electric 
properties  under  strain,  1646;  ren- 
dered brittle  by  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  1188;  nature  of  rupture, 
1667 

Bravais,  on  homogeneous  assemblages  of 
bodies,  1800 

Breguet,  on  velocity  of  sound  in  iron, 
785 

Breithaupt,  attempts  to  introduce  a 
new  scale  of  hardness,  835  (d) 

Bresse,  Researches  of:  memoir  on  the 
flexure  of  arches  (1854),  514—30; 
treatise  on  applied  mechanics  (1859 — 
65),  532—42 ;  on  elliptic  flues,  537 ; 
on  solution  for  long  train  continu- 
ously crossing  a  bridge,  382,  541 

References  to:  on  elastic  rods  of 
double-curvature,  291;  his  treatment 
of  elastic  rods  commended  by  Saint- 

-  Venant,  153;  his  formula  for  beams 
of  varying  stretch-modulus,  169  (e), 
515;  on  approximate  treatment  of 
slide  due  to  flexure,  183  (a),  535 ;  on 
the  core,  C.  et  A.  p.  3,  515 ;  corrects 
error  of  Phillips*,  540 

Brewster^  on  double-refraction  artificially 
produced,   792 — 3;    the   principle  of 


his  Teinometer  adopted  by  Wertheim, 
794,  797  (e) ;  onprodaction  of  Cfyital- 
line  structure  by  stress  (1853),  864 ;  on 
analcine,  1775 

Bri-Brachion  (?  Sir  W.  Armstrong)  on 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  the  de- 
terioration of  wronght-iron  ( 1860),  1189 

Brick,  strength  of,  880  (6),  1173,  1182 

Bridges,  deflection  of  railway  viaduct  at 
Tarasoon,  520  (6) ;  transverse  vibra- 
tions of,  539,  1034 — 5;  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  rolling  load,  372—82, 
Bresse  corrects  error  of  Philips',  540 ; 
repeated  loading  of,  1036 ;  deflections 
of  Flemish  bridges,  1020;  treatises 
and  text-books  on  bridge-oonstmetion, 
883,  885—90,  915,  950;  historical 
account  of  (1857),  890;  "Bitter's 
method ",  915  (6) ;  minor  memoirs 
on,  1004—36 

Special  Bridget:  Tarasoon,  520  (6), 
1109  ;  St  Louis,  U.  S.,  (i)  p.  358,  ftn. 
Bntanniaand  Conway,  560,  603,  607 
Hnngerford,  579;  Manchester,  1007 
Newark  Dyke,  1012;  Coin,  1019 
Flemish,  1020 ;  Niagara,  1025 ;  de  U 
Boche-Bemard,  1033 ;  over  the  canal 
Saint-Denis,  1034 

Bridges,  Suspension,  form  of  chains,  579; 
oscillations  of,  612,  883;  impact  on, 
883;  iron-wire  for,  904;  when,  where 
and  by  whom  first  introduced,  (i)  p. 
622,  ftn.;  girder  suspension  bridges, 
1025 

Brill,  points  out  an  error  in  Saint- 
Venant's  memoir  of  1863,  239 

BrilUmin,  on  the  elasticity,  fluidity  and 
rigidity  of  bodies,  1464 

Briot,  Sunt- Venant's  views  on  his  theory 
of  light,  265 

Brittle,  defined,  466  (vii),  1742  ie); 
metals  not  rendered,  by  cold,  697  (c) ; 
state,  1185, 1188 

Brix,  on  strength  of  railway-rails,  C.  et 
A.  p.  11 ;  on  fail-points  of  uniformly 
loaded  beams,  C.  et  A.  p.  12 ;  erroneous 
theory  of  resistance  of  cylinder  to  in- 
ternal pressure,  (i)  p.  712,  ftn.;  on 
strength  of  stone,  1181;  on  set  in 
cast-iron  due  to  heating,  1186 

Bronze,  gun-metal,  effect  of  head  on  cast- 
ing, 1038  (/),  1050 ;  ruptore  of  rings 
of,  1044;  guns  of,  1045;  physical 
properties  of,  1063  and  ftn.;  stress- 
strain  diagrams  for,  1084;  torsional 
strength  of,  1039  (c),  1118,  1166;  ten- 
sUe  strength  of,  1113, 1166 

Brooks,  C.  H,,  erroneous  theory  of  resist- 
ance of  hollow  cylinders,  1080 

Brown,  Captain,  introduces  iron  cables 
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(1811),  904 ;  experiments  on  wrought- 
iron  cables,  879  (e) 

BroiPfij  Samuel^  builds  first  saspension* 
bridge  in  Great  Britain  (1819),  (i)  p. 
622,  ftn. 

Browning^  C,  E,^  on  the  tensile  stretch 
and  set  of  wroaght-iron,  1125,  1136 

Buckling  Load,  of  struts,  under  dead- 
load,  11,  under  impact,  407  (2|,  1552, 
error  as  to  in  Vol.  i.  corrected,  C.  et 
A.  p.  2;  of  columns,  477 — 80;  on 
bracing  bars,  1019;  theory  of,  modi- 
fied form  of  Schefller*s  theory,  649—50, 
8chwarz,  Bitter,  etc.,  on  889,  914, 956; 
Bankine  on  Tredgold-Gordon  formula, 
469:  see  also  Columns  and  StruU 

Buffer$,  railway,  formulae  for  resilience 
of,  595,  969 :  see  Springs 

Burg,  A.  von,  on  Kohn's  experiments 
as  to  repeated  torsiouR,  991;  on  the 
strength  of  cast-steel,  1130 ;  on  strength 
of  aluminium,  1162 

Bursting,  of  glass  cylinders  and  globes 
under  pressure,  857 — 60 ;  of  wrought- 
iron  tubes,  983 ;  of  cannon,  1038, 1055, 
1074;  of  musket-barrels,  1038(c);  of 
gutta  percha  tubes,  1160 ;  of  earthen- 
ware pipes,  1171 

Cable:  see  Chain 

Cadmium,  hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.; 
thermo-electric  properties  under  strain, 
1646 

Calcspar,  hardness  of,  836  {d)  and  (t) ; 
strain  due  to  change  of  temperature, 
1197 ;  experiments  on  stretch-modulun 
of,  1210 

CalUm,  erroneous  theory  of  boilers,  961 

Calvert,  F,  C,  on  hardness  of  metals 
and  alloys  (1860),  845;  on  chemical 
analysis  of  oast-iron  after  repeated 
meltings,  1100 ;  influence  of  prepara- 
tion on  elasticity,  set  and  strength  of 
cast-iron  (1853),  1102 

Canada  Balsam,  doubly  refractive  power 
produced  in,  by  sudden  turn  of  stick, 
1766,  ftn. 

Cannon,  researches  on  strength  of  ma- 
terials for,  1037—92,  1113;  solid  and 
hollow  cast,  1038  (g) ;  cast-iron,  1048 ; 
resilience  of  various  metals  for,  1062 ; 
built-up  by  shrinking  on  coils,  1069, 
1075,  1076--82,  1078,  1082 ;  tables  of 
physical  constants  for  materials  for, 
1071  (a) ;  bursting  of,  1038, 1055, 1074; 
expenments  on  guns  built-up  by  coils 
of  wire  round  cylinder,  1078;  on  ex- 
treme proof  of,  1047  {b),  1092 

CasUilevers,  equality  of  strength  in 
straight  and  curved,  926 


Caoutchouc^  divergency  between  Wer- 
theim's  and  Glapeyron*s  experiments 
on,  192 ;  experiments  of  Clapeyron  on 
ratio  X//i  for,  610 ;  to  be  excluded  from 
mathematically  elastic  substances  ? 
1326,  1749;  slide-modulus  of,  (i)  p. 
420,  ftn.;  on  springs  with  alternate 
discs  of  iron  and  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc, 851;  experiments  on  elastic 
fore-  and  after-strain  of,  1161 

Carbon,  influence  of,  on  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  1047  (c);  how  amount  varies 
with  repeated  meltings  of  cast-iron, 
1100;  is  not  sole  cause  of  di£Ference 
between  elastic  properties  of  iron  and 
steel,  (i)  p.  736,  ftn. 

Castings,  stronger  at  the  periphery  than 
the  core,  974  (c\ ;  influence  of  size  on 
relative  strength,  1045 ;  effect  of  dead 
head,  1038  (/),  1050,  1060 

Catenaries :  see  Strings 

Cauchy,  References  to :  reports  on  Saint- 
Venant's  torsion  memoir,  1;  reports 
on  Wertheim's  memoirs,  noticing  that 
his  value  of  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio 
is  inconsistent  with  rari-oonstancy, 
787;  notices  that  if  molecules  are 
built-up  of  atoms,  the  Bosoovichian 
atomic  theory  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  rari-constancy,  787,  192  (d) ;  a  sUp 
of,  corrected  by  Wertheim  and  Saint- 
Venant,  809;  his  theory  of  elasticity 
discussed,  1193,  1195;  his  ellipsoids, 
226, 1194 ;  suggests  variation  of  angle  of 
torsion  across  cross-section  of  prism, 
20 ;  on  torsion  of  prisms  of  rectangular 
cross -section,  25,  29;  his  torsion 
formula  wrongly  applied  by  Wertheim, 
805 — 6 ;  his  erroneous  method  of  deal- 
ing witti  flexure,  75,  316,  and  wiUi 
torsion,  191,  on  his  erroneous  method 
of  approximation  in  general,  1225 — 6; 
error  in  his  theory  of  impact  of  bars, 
204;  on  contour  conditions  for  thin 
plate,  395 — 6;  his  general  equations 
for  stress  in  terms  of  strain,  when 
there  is  initial  stress,  129;  criticism 
of  his  deduction  of  stress-strain  rela- 
tions, 192  (a);  Saint-Venant's  views 
on  his  theory  of  light,  265 ;  on  double 
refraction,  195,  1214;  his  theory  of 
dispersion,  1221,  criticised,  549;  his 
researches  on  waves  in  an  aeolotropic 
medium  referred  to  by  Boussinesq, 
1559 

Cavalli,  J,,  on  the  resistance  of  solids 
subjected  to  impulses  like  the  flring 
of  cannon  (1860),  1083—92;  on  the 
strength  of  stone  (1861),  1184 

CemetU,  rupture  of,  169  (r) ;  strength  of. 
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880  (b),  before  and  after  immersion, 
etc,  1168;  tensile,  compresdve  and 
transverse  strengths  of  Portland  and 
Roman,  1169;  strength  of,  ascertained 
by  flexnre,  1170 

Cerruti,  on  application  of  potential  to 
theory  of  elasticity,  388,  1489,  1626 ; 
his  researches  on  the  equilibrium  of 
elastic  solids,  particularly  certain  pro- 
blems in  the  stress  and  strain  of  a 
solid  bounded  by  an  infinite  plane 
(1882),  1489 

Chalcedony,  attacked  by  rotating  iron- 
disc,  836  {h) 

Chain  Cables,  first  introduced  by  Captain 
Brown,  904 

Chains^  Links  of,  general  theory  of, 
618 — 21;  link  symmetrical  about  two 
axes,  622;  circular  link  (or  anchor- 
ring),  623—5;  circular  link  with  stud, 
626—7 ;  comparison  of  links  with  and 
without  studs,  628;  rule  as  to  welding, 
629;  oval  link  with  flat  sides,  630—2 ; 
elliptic  link  with  and  without  stud, 
633—8,  640 ;  comparison  of  strengths, 
weights  and  extensions  of  circular,  oval 
and  elliptic  links,  639;  absolute  strength 
of  chains,  641;  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  chains  depends  on  shearing  stress, 
879  (e);  absolute  strength  of  links  of 
iron  and  steel,  1132;  break  later  at 
less  than  proof  load,  1186 ;  effect  of 
red  heat  on  absolute  strength,  1136; 
testing  of,  1154 

Chappi,  T.  F.,  experiments  on  cast-iron 
eUiptio  arches,  1011 

Chemical  Composition,  its  influence  on 
elasticity,  791;  how  affected  by  re- 
peated meltings,  1100;  its  bearing  on 
physical  structure,  1047  (c),  1081 

Chiry,  graphical  tables  for  strength  of 
beams,  921,  ftn. 

Chladni,  his  values  for  notes  of  circular 
plates  tested  by  Kirchhoff's  calcula- 
tions, 1242—3 

Chladni'Figures,  mode  of  forming,  613; 
uninfluenced  when  vibrating  plate  is 
placed  in  electromagnetic  field,  699 : 
see  Nodal  Lines,  Plates,  Membranes 

Chree,  C,,  on  velocity  of  sound  in  rods, 
437—8;  on  elasticity  of  solid  earth, 
567,  570;  on  longitudinal  vibrations 
of  rods,  821 ;  on  some  applications  of 
physics  and  mathematics  to  geology, 
1721 ;  on  the  equations  of  an  isotropic 
elastic  solid  in  polar  and  cylindrical 
coordinates,  their  solution  and  appli- 
cation, 1722;  analysis  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's papers  on  the  relations  of  stress 
and    magnetisation,    1727,   ftn.;    on 


Villari     critical     field     in    oobslt, 
1736 

Christoffel,  on  waves  in  aeolotropic 
medium  (1877),  1764 

Cinnabar,  molecular  condition  of,  861 

Circular  Arc,  expression  for  nomiil  shift 
of,  585 :  see  also  Arches 

Cla^yron,  his  formula  for  springs,  482; 
his  theorem  of  the  three  momeote 
(1857),  603;  his  theorem  of  elastic 
work  (1858),  608—11 

ClapeyrxnCs  Theorem :  see  Afom^iitt,  Theo- 
rem of  three,  and  Contimumt  Beams 

Clarinval,  on  hardness  of  metals  (I860), 
846 

Clark,  on  iron  rivets,  903;  on  iron  piste, 
902,  1121 

(72atM«n,  on  form  of  pillars  (1851), 476— 80 

Clauiius,  discussion  by  Saint- Venant  of 
his  views  as  to  elastic  constants,  193 ; 
criticism  of  them  by  Wertheim,  819; 
on  after-strain,  etc.,  197 

Clay  becomes  as  hard  and  dense  as  rock 
by  great  compressive  stresses,  1155 

Cleavage,  Planes  of,  taken  by  Bankine 
perpendicular  to  euthytatie  axes— a 
doubtful  hypothesis — 451 ;  how  related 
to  hardness  in  crystals,  839—40;  po- 
sition of,  849—50;  doubtful  if  they 
determine  planes  of  elastic  symmetry, 
1637 ;  produced  by  continuous  shear- 
ing? 1667 

Cleaving,  defined,  466  (a) 

Clebsch,  References  to:  his  wrong  limit 
of  safety,  5  (c),  1327,  1348  {g)—{h), 
criticised  by  Saint-Venant,  320;  com- 
bines Saint-Venant's  flexure  and  tor- 
sion problems  under  one  analysis,  17, 
1832,  Saint-Venant  on,  198  (/) ;  his 
treatment  of  elastic  consUmts  dis- 
cussed by  Saint-Venant,  193;  his 
treatise  on  elasticity  translated  by 
Flamant  and  Saint-Venant,  annotated 
by  latter,  298,  1825 ;  his  treatment  of 
KirchhoJSTs  PrincipU,  1253 ;  on  thick 
plates,  1350 — 7,  on  thin  plates,  1375— 
85;  how  his  treatment  of  plates  is 
related  to  that  of  Kirohhoff  and 
Gehring,  1292—3,  1375—9,  criticism 
of  it  by  Saint-Venant,  383;  on  thin 
rods,  1358 — 74;  how  his  treatment 
differs  from  Kirchhoff's,  1257,  1258, 
1265,  1270,  1282,  1358—9,  from  that 
of  Thomson  and  Tait,  1691, 1695 

Researches  of:  on  the  equilibrium 
of  flexible  strings  (1860),  1322—3 ;  on 
the  theory  of  circularly  polarised  media 
(1860),  1324;  his  Treatise  on  the  Bias- 
ticity  of  Solid  Bodies  (1862),  1825—90 
(criticised,  1325,  1390);  his  posthum- 
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0U8  Principles  of  Mathematical  Optics, 
1391 ;  on  reflection  at  a  spherical 
surface,  1892 — 1410;  accounts  of  his 
Ufe  and  work,  1390,  (u)  p.  107, 
ftn. 
Cobalt,  effect  of  longitudinal  stress  on 
magnetisation,  Villari  critical  field, 
1786 
CoefficiefU  of  Optical  or  Photo-elasticity^ 

795 
Coefficient  of  Plasticity  (K),  or  plastic- 
modulus,  247,  249,  259;  does  it  vary? 
1568—9,  1586,  1593:    see  also  Plas- 
ticity 
Coefficient  of  Restitution,   or  dynamic 
elasticity,  209,  217,  847 ;  really  varies 
with  masses,  sizes  and  shapes  of  col- 
liding bodies,  1682—3 
Coefficients^  ElastiCt  names  for  in  this 
Histoty,  (i)p.  77,  ftn..  Tables,  445,  448 ; 
HomotatiCj  136,  446 ;  of  Pliability  are 
reciprocals  of  coefficients  of  Rigidity, 
425;    of   Extensibility    (longitudinal 
and  lateral,  or  direct  and  cross)  and 
Compressibility t  425;    Tasinomic  (eu- 
thytatic,  platytatic,  goniotatic,  plagio- 
tatic),  445 ;  Thlipsinomic  (euthythliptic, 
platprthliptic,  goniothliptic,  plagioth- 
liptic),  448;  transformation  of,  Ban- 
lane's  use  of  surface  of  fourth  order, 
482 ;  in  any  direction  expressed  sym- 
bolically,  138;   for  various  crystals, 
1203 — 5;  numerical  values,  1212;  for 
a  material  with  three  planes  of  elastic 
qrmmetry,  307;  for  amorphic  bodies, 
282   (8),    808;    for   equal   transverse 
.     elasticity,  308  (a) ;  of  wood  do  not  ad- 
mit of  ellipsoidal  conditions,  308  (a) ; 
for  bodies  possessing  various  tyx)es  of 
elastic  symmetry,  281 — 2 ;  experimen- 
tal methods  of  determining,  283,  1205 
— 11 ;    expressions  for,   in  terms  of 
initial  stress,  240;    effect  of  initial 
stress  on  stretch-modulus,  241 ;  effect 
of  set  on  cross-stretch  coefficients,  194 ; 
Lament  of,  1781  (c) :  see  also  Constants 
and  Moduli 
Cohesion,  Herschel,  S4guin  and  Sir  W. 
Thomson  endeavour  to  explain  it  by 
molecules  of  infinitely  great  density 
and  infinitely  small  volume  attracting 
according  to  Newtonian  law,  865,  (i) 
p.  600,  tin,,  1650;  supposed  by  Zabo- 
rowski  to  depend  on    absolute  con- 
tinuity of  matter,  867  :  see  Molecules, 
Strength,  etc. 
CoUadon  and  Darier,  cut  steel,  chalce- 
dony and  quartz  by  iron  disc  in  rapid 
rotation,  836  (/i),  1538,  ftn. 
Colladon  afid  Sturm,  their  theory  of  pie- 


zometer referred  to  by  F.  Neumann, 
1201  (c) 

Collet-Meygret,  on  bridge-structure 
(1854),  1109—12;  dted,  169  {e),  (i) 
p.  868,  ftn. 

Columns,  best  form  of,  discussed  by 
Clausen,  476 — 80 ;  strength  of  wooden, 
880  (a) ;  cast-iron,  tables  and  curves  for 
strength  of^  880  (c),  do  not  obey  ordi- 
nary elastic  theory,  1117  (v),  Hodgkin- 
son's  later  formulae  for  streugth  of,  973 
(cf.  469, 649—50, 956),  relative  strength 
of  those  with  rounded  and  with  bedded 
ends,  974  (a),  loss  of  relative  strength 
due  to  removal  of  external  crust,  974 
(c);  strength  of  square,  triangular 
and  circular  cross-sections,  974  (d) ; 
on  strength  of  long  columns,  978; 
empirical  formulae  for  steel  columns, 
rounded  and  bedded  ends,  978 ;  ditto, 
for  wrought-iron  columns,  978:  see 
also  Struts 

Combes,  report  on  Phillips*  memoir  on 
springs,  482 

Combination  of  Strains:  see  Strain,  Com- 
bined 

Compatibility,  of  given  system  of  strains, 
conditions  for,  112,  190  (r);  proved 
by  Boussinesq,  112,  1420,  by  Eirch- 
hofl,  1279 

Compression,  difficulty  of  experiments  to 
determine  squeeze-modulus,  influence 
of  buckling  in  long  and  friction  in 
short  specimens,  793 

Condenser,  spherical  glass,  strain  pro- 
duced by  charge,  1318 

Conductivity,  electric,  of  iron  and  copper, 
how  altered  by  strain,  1647 ;  rendered 
aeolotropic  by  aeolotropic  stress,  1740 

Cone,  very  sharp,  vibrations,  notes  and 
fail-point  of,  1306 — 7 ;  truncated,  im- 
pact longitudinal  on,  223,  duration  of 
blow,  maximum  strain,  etc.,  1542 — 4 

Conjugate  Functions,  in  torsion  problem, 
285,  1460,  1710;  used  to  solve  uni- 
planar  equations  of  plasticity,  1562 — 7, 
to  solve  those  of  pulverulence,  1566, 
1570 

Connecting  Rod,  stress  produced  by  vi- 
brations  in,  583,  by  variations  of  pres- 
sure, 681—2 

Conservative  systems  of  Force,  1709  (a), 
1716  (rf) 

Constants,  EUutie,  equality  of  cross- 
stretch  and  direct-slide  on  rari-oon- 
stant  hypothesis,  73;  controversy  a- 
bout,  68,  192,  193,  196, 197,  276,  801 ; 
bi-constancy  of  iron  and  brass  wire, 
727;  bi-constancy  investigated  by 
stretching  hollow  prisms,  802,  1201 
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(6);  Wertheim*s  riews  on  nni-eon- 
■taDej,  819 ;  multi-  or  rmri-eonsUuiey 
oC  erysUls,  1212,  1636 ;  methods  of 
JnTCTtigmting  bi-eonsUncj,  1201  (a) — 
(<f);  no  cmcUl  test  of  bi-constanej 
from  tones  and  nodal  lines  of  dreolar 
plates,  1242 — 3,  nor  from  experiments 
on  wires,  1271, 1273,  nor  from  action 
of  oork,  india-rubber  and  jellj,  192  (6), 
610,  1326,  1749;  KirehhoflfB  experi- 
ments on  steel  and  brasn,  1271 — 3; 
referenee  to  other  experiments,  1201 
{e);  the  21-constant  model,  1636. 
1771—3;  Sir  WillUm  Thomson  on 
constant  controversy,  1636 — 7.  1709 
{€),  1749,  1770;  21-oonstant  model 
as  argument  for  multi-constancy,  1771 
— 2,  leads  no  further  than  hypothesis 
of  modified  action,  1773;  remarks  on 
constants  of  amorphic  bodies  and  on 
bi-constant  isotropy,  1799;  single  as- 
semblage of  Boscorichian  atoms  leads 
to  rari-constancy,  1802 ;  double  assem- 
blage to  either  uni-  or  bi-constaney, 
1803 — 5,  but  certain  difficulties  remain 
to  be  cleared  up,  18a3,  1H05 ;  views  of 
Brillouin  and  Boussinesq,  1464;  F. 
Neumann*8  36-con8tant  medium, 
1202,  1216,  1218;  relations  between 
constants  required  for  elastic  theory 
of  double  refhMstion,  1214  —5  (but  see 
Refraction^  DouhU)\  the  Lament  of  the 
21-ooeffioient8, 1781  (c) :  see  also  Inter- 
molecular  Action,  Streteh-Squeeu  Ra- 
tio, Rari'Conttancy,  Multi -constancy, 
Co^ficientt,  Elastic. 
Continuous  Beams,  Bresse's  work  on, 
532,  &35;  increase  of  strength  by 
building-in  terminals,  574—7;  Doma 
supposes  beam  rigid  and  only  supports 
elastic,  599—602;  Clapeyron's  Theo- 
rem of  the  Three  Moments,  603,  607, 
893;  8cheffler*8  treatment,  653;  special 
cases  of,  890 ;  general  case  and  special 
treatment  of  five  spans,  946;  two 
spans,  mid-support  not  on  same  level 
as  terminals,  947;  three  spans,  com- 
plete numerical  treatment,  948;  four 
spans,  complete  numerical  treatment, 
949;  general  theory  of,  949;  Clebsch's 
treatment,  uniformly  loaded,  equi- 
spanned,  1386  (c) ;  Thomson  and 
Tait's  treatment,  1696 
Contractile  Ether,  theory  of,  1787—8 
Copper,  thermal  ^ect  of  stretching,  689, 
692;  thermal  e£fect  of  compression, 
695 ;  ihermo-elastio  properties  of,  752, 
754,  756;  after-strain  and  tempera- 
ture, 756;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
dilatation-  and  stretoh-moduU,  1751 ; 


thermal  effect  on  stretcfa-modolus,  751 
on  slide-modulns,  690,  754,  1753  [b) ; 
effect  of  tort  oo  slide-  and  stieteh- 
moduli,  1755;  no  magnetic  infloencf 
on  strain  of  wire  observed,  688;  effect 
of  dectric  current  on  abaolnte  strength 
of  wire,  1187;  effect  of  strain  on 
thermo-electric  piroperties,  1642 — 6; 
electric  conductivity  altered  by  stretch, 
1647  ;  slide-  ,  stretch-  and  dilatation- 
moduli  of,  1817 ;  stretch-modulus  of, 
743,  by  transverse  vibrations,  771,  how 
related  to  density,  (i)  p.  531 ;  tensile 
strength  of,  1 166,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn. ;  hard- 
ness of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn-.  (i)  p.  707,  ftn., 
836  (5) ;  ductiUty,  etc.,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn. ; 
nature  of  rupture,  1667 ;  rotating  wheel 
of,  used  to  out  glass,  1538,  ftn.;  stajs 
for  boilers,  strength  of,  906 

Cord :  see  String 

Core,  introduced  by  Bresae,  515,  533; 
discussed  by  Ranking  and  applied  to 
structures,  465  (e) 

Coriolis,  on  longitudinal  impact  of  bars, 
204 

Cork,  1749 

Cornelius,  C.  5.,  on  the  constitution  of 
matter  (1856),  868 

Comu,  his  experiments  on  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  and  the  value  of  elastic 
constants  referred  to,  235,  269,  282, 
284,  1201  {e) 

Coromilas,  experiments  on  stretch-moduli 
of  gypsum  and  mica,  1210 

Corundrum,  cut  by  quartz  sand,  1538,  ftn. 

Coulomb,  comparison  of  Saint- Venant's 
and  his  torsion  results,  19 ;  cited,  800 ; 
on  his  theory  of  the  thrust  of  a  pulve- 
rulent mass,  1609, 1620,  1623 

Cox,  llomersham,  on  impact,  165;  his 
method  of  dealing  with  impact  con- 
sidered by  Saint-Venant,  201 ;  his  hy- 
pothesis for  the  transverse  impact  of 
bars,  344,  366,  368—371;  his  hypo- 
thesis demonstrated  generally  by  Bous- 
sinesq, 1450 — 5;  on  the  mass-coeffi- 
cient of  resilience,  1550,  ftn.;  on 
trussed  cast-iron  girders,  1015 

Craig,  W.  G.,  on  india-rubber  railway 
springs,  969  (b) 

Crane,  wrought-iron  tubular,  909,  960 

Crank,  stress  in,  681 

Cresy,  on  punching,  1104 

Cross-sections   of    bars    remain    plane, 
difficulty  of  supposition,  in  problems 
of  impact,  414,  in  treatment  of  rods,    | 
1687,  1691 

Crushing,  defined,  466  (a) ;  of  cast-iron, 
1100:  see  Strength,  Crushing,  Iron, 
Stone,  etc. 
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Cryttalline  Axes^  differ  for  each  physical 
property :  see  Axe$ 

Crystalline  Form^  how  related  to  elas- 
ticity, 791,  1066 

CryMtallifie  StaU,  of  iron,  861,  970, 1185; 
produced  hy  vibrations,  1189 ;  hin- 
dered by  impurities,  1189 

Crystalline  Structure,  produced  in  pow- 
ders and  soft  solids  by  stress,  864; 
produced  according  to  Mallet  by  pas- 
sage of  heat  through  body,  1056;  is 
the  cause  of  difference  between  iron 
and  steel,  how  changed  by  tempering 
and  annealing,  (i)  p.  736,  ftn. ;  pro- 
bably that  of  most  isotropic  bodies, 
but  macled,  1799 

Crystallisation,  Confused,  115,  192  (d)\ 
Cauchy*s  hypothesis  as  to,  192  (d) ; 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on,  1799 

Crystals,  problem  of  their  classification 
by  elastic  constants,  451,  of  numoclino- 
hedric  system,  relationship  of  their 
various  physical  axes,  optic,  acoustic, 
thermal,  diamagnetic,  electric  and  of 

hardness  (Angstrdm*s  experiments  on 
gypsum  and  felspar),  683—7,  1218—9 
and  ftns. ;  directions  of  various  physi- 
cal axes  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
elasticity,  or  with   each    other,  684, 

686 ;  Angstrom  holds  that  elastic  axes 
of  this  system  of  crystals  are  not  rect- 
angular, 687 ;  optical  axes  do  not  in 
regular  crystal  coincide  with  elastic 
but  change  with  pressure,  788,  with 
temperature,  1218,  ftn.,  1229  (d) 

Effect  of  pressure  in  altering  double- 
refractive  power  of  rocksalt,  fluorspar 
and  alum,  789 ;  why  they  exhibit  no 
rotatory  power  in  magnetic  field,  698 
(iv) ;  hardness  of,  how  related  to  planes 
of  cleavage,  839 — 10 ;  how  shape  of, 
is  influenced  by  change  of  temperature 
1197,  1211 ;  stress-strain  relations  for 
various  types  of,  1203,  1639 ;  effect  of 
uniform  pressure  on  regular  and  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  1205 ;  stretch-modu- 
lus of  regular,  in  any  direction,  1206 
— 7  ;  stretch-squeeze  ratio  of  regular, 
1208 ;  alteration  of  angles  between 
faces  of  regular,  due  to  traction,  1209 ; 
stretch-modulus  for  rbombohedral 
crystals,  1210 ;  change  of  facial  angles 
of  rbombohedral,  due  to  surface  pres- 
sure, 1211,  relation  to  thermal  effect, 
1211 ;  elastic  constants  of  rocksalt, 
fluorspar,  etc.  1212;  distinction  be- 
tween crystallographic,  elastic  and 
optical  crysUls,  1212,  ftn.,  1215 ;  Nen- 
mann's  theory  of  change  of  optical 


axes  with  temperature  and  pressure, 
1220;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  axes  of 
crystals,  1637,  on  regular  crystals, 
1639,  1780,  on  principal  elasticities  of, 
1762;  artificial  twinning  of,  1800  and 
ftn. 

Cubitt,  J.,  experiments  on  deflection  of 
Warren  girders,  1012 

Curvature,  geometrical,  of  rods  discussed, 
1669,  of  surfaces,  anticlastic  and  syn> 
clastic,  1671 

Curvilinear  Coordinates,  expression  for 
Laplacian  V>in  terms  of,  (i)p.  374,  ftn. ; 
uni-constant  equations  of  elasticity  in 
terms  of,  673 

Cyboid  aeolotropy,  Rankine  on,  450  (v) ; 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on,  1775 

Cylinder,  solid,  under  combined  torsion 
and  flexure,  1280 

Cylinder,  hollow,  subjected  to  surface 
pressures,  when  its  material  has  cy- 
lindrical elastic  distribution,  120 ; 
conditions  for  longitudinal  or  lateral 
failure,  122 ;  when  elastic  distribution 
in  ellipsoidal,  122  ;  subjected  to  inter- 
nal pressure  rupture  first  on  inside, 
1055, 1082 ;  bursting  of,  under  external 
and  internal  pressure,  858 — 60:  of 
steam-engines,  formulae  for  strength 
of,  900 ;  when  unequally  heated,  962, 
645 ;  resistance  to  hydrostatic  pressure, 
experiments  on,  1038  (c);  rupture  of 
cylindrical  belts,  1044  ;  five  erroneous 
formulae  for  resistance  of,  to  internal 
pressure,  1069,  a  sixth,  1080 

Cylindrical  Coordinates,  equations  of 
elasticity  in  terms  of,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn. 

Cylindrical  Shell,  Love  and  Basset  on, 
1296  big 

Daglish,  J.,  on  strength  of  wire  ropes 
and  cables,  1136 

Dahlmann,  B.,  on  absolute  strength  of 
certain  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  1122 

D*Alembert,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Dalton,  elastic  properties  of  iron  and 
steel  due  to  nature  of  crystallisation, 
(i)  p.  736,  ftn. 

Darier  and  CoUadon,  on  rotating  iron 
disc  attacking  steel,  chalcedony  and 
quartz,  836  (h),  1538,  ftn. 

Darwin,  G.  H.,  on  elasticity  of  solid 
earth,  567.  570,  1719—26;  on  the 
stresses  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
caused  by  the  weight  of  continents  and 
mountains  (1882),  1720;  on  the 
dynamical  theory  of  tides  of  long 
period  (1886),  1726 ;  on  the  horizontal 
thrust  of   sand  (1883),  1609;  Boussi- 
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nesq  on  hif«  experiments,  1609 — 11, 
1623 

Daviest  on  beam  of  strongest  cross- 
section,  951,  1023;  on  wrought  and 
cast-iron  beams,  1023 

De  Clercqt  on  the  distorted  form  of  the 
bracing  bars  of  lattice  girders,  1026 

Decamble,  experiments  on  the  rupture  of 
cast-iron  beams,  1024 

Dehargnff  on  galvanisation  of  iron-wire 
for  suspension  bridges,  1096 

Delanges,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Deloy^  confirms  experimentallj  Phillips' 
theory  of  springs,  596 

Dentity,  how  related  to  elasticity,  791  ; 
to  stretch-modulus,  741  (a),  759  (e), 
772 ;  to  hardness,  1048 ;  to  tenacity, 
891  (a),  1039  (a),  1047  (a),  1050 ;  how 
it  influences  ratio  of  transverse  to 
absolute  strength  in  cast-iron,  1086; 
decreased  by  wire-drawing,cold-rolling, 
etc.,  1149 ;  indicates  '  quality  *  of  iron 
but  not  of  steel,  1149;  how  affected 
by  head  and  bulk  of  casting,  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn. ;  produced  in  bodies  by  enormous 
compressive  forces,  1155 

DeM>/ac««,  on  bridge-structure,  1109 — 12; 
cited,  169  (e),  (i)  p.  368,  ftn. 

D^Ettocquoity  on  molecular  attraction  in 
liquids,  863 

Diamagnetism :  see  Magiietutu 

Diamond,  and  graphite,  relation  of  den- 
sities and  elasticities,  791  and  ftn.; 
squeeze-modulus  of,  797  ( /) ;  hardness 
of  varies  with  direction,  83o  (d)  and  (e) 

Dielectric  Polarization,  strain  due  to, 
considered  by  Kirchhoff,  1313 — 21,  es- 
pecially, 1318 

Dienger,  his  contribution  to  theory  of 
elasticity  (1854),  549 

Diftzel,  on  elasticity  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc,  etc.,  1161 

Diffraction,  Boussinesq  on,  1477 

DiMcontinuity,  remarks  on,  in  mathe- 
matical aud  physical  problems,  1511 

Dispersion,  Cauchy's  theory  of,  rejected 
by  Dienger,  549;  is  not  sensible  in 
artificial  double-refraction,  796;  of 
the  optic  axes,  1218  and  ftn.,  1229  (d); 
in  unorystalline  media,  references  to 
theory  of  F.  Neumann,  of  Cauchy 
and  of  O'Brien,  1221 ;  Boussinesq  on, 
1465,  1481 ;  in  metallic  reflection, 
1782  {b) 

Dissipative  Function,  1743 — 4  and  ftn. 

Donkin,  his  equation  for  transverse 
vibrations  of  rods  more  general  than 
Seebeck's,  471 ;  rais-cit^s  Seebeck, 
472 


Doolittle,  I.,  on  Barnes'  disoovery  m  to 
iron  cutting  steel,  836  (h) 

Doma,  A.,  on  statically  indeterminate 
reactions,  599—602 

DcubU'RefracHon :  see  Re/raetioKj 
Double 

Doyne,  criticises  Hodgkinson's  beam  of 
strongest  cross-section,  1016, 1119 

Drum-head,  irregularly  stretched,  equa- 
tion for  vibrations  of,  1800  (c) 

DuctiU,  defined,  466  (vi),  1742  (e); 
coefficient  of  duetili^  =  after-strain 
coefficient,  739 :  see  aLso  Plastieitv 

Dufour,  L.,  on    changes    in    absolote   ' 
strength  of  wires  produced  by  long- 
continued  transit  of  electric  cunrentB, 
1187 

Duhamel,  his  priority  as  to  thermo- 
elastic  equations,  1196 

Duleau,  his  experiments  on  bars  of 
circular  and  square  cross-section,  31, 
191 

Dunn,  T,,  on  chain  cable  and  timber 
testing  machines  (1857),  1154 

Duportail,  A .  C.  BenoiU.,  theory  of  rail- 
way-axles (1856),  957—9 

Dupuit,  on  thrust  on  points  of  support 
of  b^m  under  flexure,  940 

Earth,  Figure  of,  Lamp's  and  Besal's 
investigations,  561 — 70;  elastic  equi- 
librium of  spherical  crust  of  a  planet 
spinning  about  a  diameter,  under 
action  of  mutual  gravitation  of  parts 
and  with  external  and  internal  pres- 
sures {ResaVs  Problem),  .562;  aiitis 
and  stresses  due  to  pressures  and 
gravity,  application  to  case  of  earth, 
563—7;  shifts  due  to  spin,  568—70; 
times  of  oscillation  of  gravitating 
liquid  sphere  of  density  and  size  of 
earth  and  of  steel  globe  of  size  of 
earth  under  ellipsoidal  deformation, 
1659 

Earth,  Rigidity  of,  solid  elastic,  1663, 
value  of  ellipticity,  1664 ;  earth  cannot 
be  thin  shell  enclosing  liquid  mass, 
1664, 1738—9 ;  effect  of  elastic  yielding 
on  precession  and  nutation,  1665 ;  ir- 
regularity of  earth  as  time-keeper, 
1665 ;  does  it  yield  to  solid  tides?  1719, 
1738—9 ;  force- function  due  to  mutual 
gravitation,  centrifugal  aooeleratioD, 
and  attractions  of  sun  and  moon, 
1721;  shifts  due  to  mutual  gravita- 
tion, 1722;  shifts  due  to  spin  and 
tide  raiRing  influences,  1722;  unless 
earth  be  incompressible,  strain  at 
surface  would  be  immense,  1723; 
difficulties     of    incompressibility    of 
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723,  of  its  isotropy,  1723  (i), 
mson's  and  Darwin's  investi- 

1723  (1);  elliptioity  due  to 
tion,  1728  (iii);  parts  due  to 

and  to  gravitation,  1724  (a) — 
merical  values  for  steel  and 
obes  of  size  of  earth,  1724  (d) ; 
f  solid  earth  tide  on  super- 
rater-tide,  1725;  attempt  to 
ue  efFeot  by  tidal  observations, 
> ;  improbability  of  evaluating 
i  rigidity  of  earth  from  tidal 
726  (4*') 

ability  of  loose,  L6vy,  Saint- 
,  Boussinesq  and  Bankine  on, 
;ankine*s  treatment  of,  453; 
ann*s,  582  (b);  Bousainesq's, 
L(j25:  see  for  full  references 
tlence 

alust  slope  of  natural,  tables 
ious  kinds  of,  1588 
are  pipes,  strength  of,  1171 ; 
al  formula  for,  1172 
te  of,  4  (7),  5  la),  1G4,  709—10, 
57;   for  cast-iron,   896,    1084: 
>  Elastic  Limits, 
id  Amos,  their  experiment  re- 
ko,  164 
ge,  defined,  169  (6) 

elastic  solid,  if  re-entering 
to  be  rounded  off  to  prevent 
«8,  1711 

lurve  of  Bernoulli,  forms  of, 
by  Thomson  and  Tait  and  by 
lutz,  1694  and  ftn. 
Equivalence  of  statically  equi- 

loads:  see  Loads 
Life  of  materials,  Kupffer's 
)  for  investigating,  731;  under 
increasing  load,  1144 
Limits,  distinction  between 
\\  and  mathematical,  1742  (a) ; 
ffeoted  by  application  and  re- 

of  load,  709—10,  749,  767; 
B  erroneous  views  on,  878;  in 
3n,    895—6,    1084;     in    steel, 

in  wood,  1157;  Clebach  on, 
discussion  of,  by  Thomson  and 
oubtful  assumption  that  a  solid 
>r  ruptures  when  elastic  limit  is 
d,  1720;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on, 
i) ;  limits  to  sliding  strain  dis- 
,  1742  (d) :  see  also  Ease,  State 
il  Point,  Stress-strain  Relation, 
ty  of,  etc. 

Jne,  when  flexure  is  not  small, 
elementary  proof  of  equations 
a  to  Poncelet,  188;  at  built-in 
f  beam  or  cantilever  has  abrupt 
e  of  slope,   188;    for  initially 


straight  lamina,  1694;  for  rods  of 
double  curvature,  291:  see  Rods, 
Wires,  Beams,  etc. 

Elastic  Moduli :  see  Moduli 

Elastic  Solid,  probable  molecular  ttme- 
ture  of,  1799 ;  when  subject  to  speoial 
t3rpes  of  surface-load  or  of  body-foroe : 
see  Solid,  Elastic 

Elasticity,  as  a  mode  of  motion,  gyro- 
static  theory,  1784—6 ;  modem  theory 
of,  originated  according  to  F.  Neumann 
and  others  in  the  inabiUty  of  hydro- 
dynamical  equations  to  explain  Fres- 
nel*8  new  theory  of  light,  1193; 
Bankine's  distinction  between  fluid 
and  solid  elasticity,  invalid  as  deduced 
by  him,  423—4,  1448;  short  history 
of,  by  Saint- Venant,  162; 

how  influenced  by  working,  782 ;  of 
cast,  rolled  and  forged  bodies,  effects  of 
working  on  elastic  homogeneity,  115; 
its  dependence  on  density,  chemical 
constitution  and  crystalline  form,  791 ; 
little  influenced  by  set,  1084 

Elasticity, perfect,  definition  of,  1709  (6), 
1742  (a) ;  linear  as  distinguished  from 
perfect,  (i)  p.  9,  ftn.;  limit  of  linear, 
164 ;  relation  to  temperature,  1709  (b), 
1742  {a) ;  is  not  identical  with  range 
of  Hooke's  Law,  1742  (a) 

EUuticity,  Axes  of:  see  Axes 

Elasticity,  Character  of,  (distribution  of 
homogeneity)  symmetrical  about  three 
planes,  117  (a);  isotropic  in  tangent 
plane  to  surface  of  distribution,  117 
{b);  for  amorphic  body,  117  (c);  for 
rari-oonstant  amorphic  body,  117  (d); 
ellipsoidal  distribution,  117  (r):  see 
also  Ellipsoidal  Distribution 

Elasticity,  Distribution  of,  round  any 
point  of  a  solid,  126,  127  et  seq.,  186; 
symbolical  method  of  treating,  198(«); 
Kankine  on,  443 — 52 

EUuticity,  General  Equations  of,  have 
unique  solution,  6,  10,  198  (b),  1198, 
(proof  for  crystal?)  1199,  1240,  1255, 
(if  equilibnum  stable)  1278,  1831, 
1661 — 2;  form  of,  deduced,  firom 
molecular  considerations,  228,  on 
rari-constant  lines  from  molecular 
potential,  667—72,  1195,  by  Navier*s 
method,  1195,  by  Poisson's  and 
Cauchy*s  methods,  1195,  deduced  from 
strain -energy  by  principle  of  virtual 
moments,  1235,  discussed  by  Thomson 
and  Tait,  1709;  in  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates, 118,  673;  in  cylindrical 
coordinates,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn.;  in  spherical 
coordinates,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn.;  expressed 
symbolically,   134;    solutions   of,   by 
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Bankiiie,  442,  by  Popoff  in  cjliDdrieal 
coordinates,  5il — 2,  in  nnii^anar 
polar  coordinates,  1711,  1717  (ii),  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  1715—6,  in  po> 
tential  forms,  1628 — 30,  method  of 
removing  bodj-foroes  from,  1653, 
1716 

Elasticity,  Generalised  Equatiom  of, 
with  initial  stress,  with  large  shifts, 
190  (a) — {c) ;  involying  initial  state  of 
strain,  237;  on  rari-eonstant  lines, 
retaining  shift-floxions  of  high  orders, 
234,  of  fourth  order,  549 ;  when  strain 
is  not  small,  C.  Neamann,  670,  1249 ; 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  671,  1661,  1249; 
when  strain  depends  on  speed  of 
straining  motion,  1709  {a) ;  when  shift 
is  large,  obscure  treatment  of  Kirch- 
hofF,  1244 — 8;  when  squares  and  pro- 
ducts of  shift-fluxions  are  not  negli- 
gible, 234,  1443—6 

Ekutieity,  General  Theory  of,  Saint- 
Tenant,  4,  72,  190,  224 ;  F.  Nenmanu, 
1194;  Kirchhoff,  1277—9;  Clebsch, 
1326 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1661,  1709. 
1756—65,  1767 

EUuticity,  Principal,  defined,  1761 ; 
six  values  for  aeolotropic  solid,  1761 ; 
values  for  cubical  aeolotropy,  isotropy, 
etc..  1762 

Elastico-kinetic  Analogy,  1267,  1270, 
1283  {b)  and  (c),  1364,  1694 

Electric  Current,  influence  if  long  con- 
tinued on  absolute  strength  of  wires, 
.'  1187;  how  a£Fected  by  torsion  of  con- 
ducting wire  or  tube,  1740 

Electricity,  distribution  of,  on  disc,  etc., 
1510  {c)',  elastic  analogue  to,  1630; 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on  relation  to  ether 
and  ponderable  matter,  1815 — 6 

Ellipsoid,  of  optical .  elasticity,  1218 
and  ftn.,  1483;  Cauohy's,  226,  1194  ; 
Lamp's,  1194,  in  tangential  coordi- 
nates, 1326;  Clebsch 's  treatment  of, 
1348  {g) 

Ellipsoidal  Conditions,  198  {e) ;  in  terms 
of  thlipsinomio  coefBcients,  311 ;  sup- 
posed by  Rankine  to  hold  for  all 
homogeneous  substances,  430;  hold 
for  initially  stressed  isotropic  bodies, 
1470,  1474;  vibrations  in  medium 
obeying,  1559;  annul  weblike  aeolo- 
tropy,  1776  (c) ;  adopted  for  drawn  or 
rolled  metals,  stone,  etc,  282  (8); 
for  amorphic  bodies,  117  (c),  230; 
application  of  potential  of  second  kind 
to  elastic  equations  when  these  con- 
ditions hold,  140,  235;  reduce  tasi- 
nomic  quartic  to  ellipsoid,  139;  hold 
for  amorphic  solids,  for  forged,  drawn 


or  rolled  materials,  142 ;  proof  of  this 
on  rari-oonstant  lines,  143;  identietl 
with  Cauchy-Saint-Venant  conditions 
for  double-refraction,  149 ;  apfdied  to 
wood,  152,  but  do  not  hold,  306  (5); 
strain-energy  under,  163 

Ellipsoidal  Harmonics,  properties  of 
proved  by  Painvin,  544 

Ellipsoidal  Shell,  vibrations  of,  544--8, 
cannot  be  entirely  dilatational,  548; 
bursting  of  glass  globes  in  form  of, 
857 

Ellis,  W.  1/.,  experiments  on  strength 
of  various  metals  (1860),  1166 

Emerson's  Paradox,  174 

Energy,  Conservation  of,  assumptions 
made  in  usual  proofs  of,  303 ;  intrinsic 
of  body,  defined,  1631;  potential,  of 
strain^  solid :  see  Strain-Energy 

Enervation,  defined,  169  (6)  ;  175 

Equations  of  Elasticity  :  see  Elasticity, 
General  Equations  of 

Erdmann,  O.  L.,  on  molecular  state  of 
tin  as  affected  by  vibrations,  862 

Ether,  Luminiferous,  number  of  its  elas- 
tic constants,  145—9,  452,  1214; 
elastic  jelly  theory  of,  1213—21; 
Cauchy,  F.  and  C.  Neumann,  Lam^ 
and  others  on,  1214 — 6,  1274;  under 
pressure,  1215;  fixed  at  an  infinite 
distance,  1215 ;  initial  stresses  in  ether 
of  crystal,  1216—7;  MacCuUajgh's 
views  on,  1274;  KkchhofTs  viewB 
on,  1274, 1301 ;  Qebsch  really  makes 
rariconstant,  1391;  fixed  at  surface  of 
totally  reflecting  body  by  Clebsch, 
1393;  treated  as  an  initially-stressed 
isotropic  solid  by  Boussinesq,  1467— 
74;  Sir  W.  Thomson *8  views  on 
(1884),  1766,  illustrated  by  cobbler's 
wax  and  glycerine,  1766  and  ftn., 
1781  (6);  difficulty  as  to  transit  of 
molecules  through,  1781  (5);  hypo- 
thesis of  aeolotropy  of  density  of,  in 
crystals,  1781;  contractile,  used  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Glazebiook  to 
explain  reflection,  refrtu:tion,  double- 
refraction,  dispersion,  etc.,  1787— B; 
gyrostatic  models  of,  1806 — 7,  1816; 
equations  of  motion  of  ideal,  1811, 
compared  with  those  of  stressed  jelly, 
1809—12;  relation  to  electricity  and 
ponderable  matter,  1815—6 

Euler,  on  problem  of  plate,   167;  on 
statically  indeterminate  reactions,  (i) 
p.  411,  ftn. ;  his  formula  for  transverse 
vibrations  of  loaded  bar,  759  {a) ;  bis  , 
formula  for  buckling  load  of  stmts,   ; 
974  (6)  and  (d),  977,  979 

Euthytatic  Axes,  446,   taken   by  Kan* 
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basis  for  classifyiDg  crystals, 

his  experiments  on  stretch- 
!  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 
n  coefBcient  of  induced  mag- 
on  cited,  1314 ;  on  relation  of 
ind  magnetisation  cited,  1321, 
731,  1736—7 

iUty,    Coefficient  of^    by   heat^ 
ss,  730,  823 
ify,  1782 
ws  Forces:  see  Stress,  Initial 

7.,  on  extensibility  of  alumi- 
.163 

ncludes  from  experiment  that 
line  of  a  beam  under  flexure  is 
tretohed,  941 
'himneySj  stability  of,  463 
G..  erroneous  treatment  of 
1  of  body  resting  on  more  than 
3int8,  509 

't :  see  also  Fail-Point,  general 
n  for,  6  (d) — {e) ;  experimental 
[nation  of  relation  between 
g  and  tractive,  185 ;  in  case 
)ined  strain,  183 ;  modified  for- 
)r,  321  (c) 

t= (Poncelet's  pointdangereux), 
in  case  of  torsion  it  lies  near- 
axin  of  prism,  23;  relation  to 
*oint,  169  (g) ;  for  flexure,  173, 
not  necessary  at  point  of  great- 
!S8,  C.  et  A.  p.  9  (b)  and  (c) ; 
lered  axis,  177  (c) ;  for  torsion, 
,  for  a  cantilever,  321  (d) ;  of 
ily  loaded  beam,  C.  et  A.  p.  12 
.0  be  measured  by  strain  rather 
y  stress,  1327.  1348  ig)—(h), 
);  difficulties  of  maximum  stress 
ice  adopted  as  limit  by  Thomson 
kit  and  by  Darwin,  1720;  on 
am    stretch    limit    to    safety, 

I,  Sir  Tf .,  on  collapse  of  globes 

linders,  and  strength  of  glass 

853 — 60;    on    useful    metals 

891 ;  his  '  Useful  Information 
pincers*  (1855—60),  906—10; 
liar  cranes,  960 ;  on  application 

to  building  purposes  (1854), 
;  on  iron  ship  building  (1865), 
;  on  collapse  of  tubes  and  flues 

980 — 5;  on  repeated  loadings 
.te  girder  (1860),  1035 ;  on  effect 
eated  meltings  on  cast-iron 
1097—1100 ;  on  tensile  strength 
ught-iron  at  various  tempera- 
1856),  1115;  on  densities  pro- 
»y  enormous  compressive  forces 
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(1854),  1155;  on  solidification  of 
bodies  under  pressure  (1854),  1156; 
on  strength  of  mixtures  of  cast-iron 
and  nickel  (1858),  1165 ;  on  strength, 
rupture-surface,  etc.  of  stone  (18i56), 
1182 ;  on  punching  resistance,  1104 

his  experiments  on  strength  of 
plates  rejected  by  Mallet,  1066,  dealt 
with  by  Morin,  879  (d),  by  Love, 
902 ;  on  effect  of  repeated  meltings  on 
cast-iron  by  Hawkes,  1101 

Fatigue  of  MetaU,  169  (g),  970;  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  sense  of  term,  1748 

Felspar,  axes  of,  optic,  acoustic,  thermal, 
diamagnetic  and  electric,  686 ;  hard- 
ness of,  686,  840 

Films,  translucency  of  thin  metallic. 
Sir  W.  Thomson^s  discussion  of, 
1782  (c) 

Fink,  on  increased  resistance  of  wooden 
beams  to  flexure  when  subjected  to 
traction,  918;  on  formulae  for  the 
flexure  of  bridges,  1036 

Finley,  J,,  builds  first  suspension-bridge 
(1796),  (i)  p.  622,  ftn. 

Fire-Box,  strength  of,  908 

Flamant,  pupil  of  Saint- Venant,  416; 
translates  Clebsch  with  Saint-Venant, 
298;  writes  memoir  on  longitudinal 
impact  with  Saint-Venant,  401 ;  on 
absolute  strength,  (i)  p.  117,  ftn. ;  is- 
sues posthumous  memoir  of  Saint- 
Venant,  410 — 4 ;  pubhsbes  with  Bous- 
sinesq  a  notice  of  Saint-Venant,  415 ; 
gives  an  account  of  Phillips  on  springs, 
508;  throws  Bankine's  researches  on 
loose  earth  into  geometrical  form, 
1571;  his  discussion  of  pulverulence, 
1571;  his  application  of  Boussinesq's 
theory  of  pulverulence,  1606,  his  ap- 
proximate formulae  for  that  theory, 
1611 ;  his  numerical  tables  for  thrust 
of  pulverulent  masses,  1625;  his  ri- 
8um€  of  Boussinesq's  theory,  1610 

Flaws,  Bitter's  error  as  to,  916  (b) ;  Lar- 
mor  on,  1348  (f);  case  of  rotten  core 
in  torsion,  1348  (/),  1430 

Flexure,  list  of  authors  dealing  with 
subject  before  Saint-Venant,  70;  his- 
tory of  problem,  315 

Saint- Venant's  treatment :  some 
results  for,  given  in  Torsion  Memoir, 
12;  when  load  plane  is  not  one  of 
inertial  symmetry  of  cross-sections  of 
prism,  14,  for  prisms  of  rectangular  and 
elliptic  cross-sections,  14;  distortion 
of  cross-sections,  15;  of  prisms,  Saint- 
Venant's  chief  memoir  on,  published, 
69  ;  strength  of  beams  under  skew,  65. 
171  (a) ;  Bemoulli-Eulerian  formula4 
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for,  71,  80;  Poisson  and  Caaohy, 
erroneous  theory  of,  75 ;  general  ^na- 
tions  of,  Saint-Venant's  assamptions, 
77 — 79, 190  {(i) ;  integration  of  general 
equations,  82--4  ;  errors  of  Bernoulli- 
Eulerian  theory,  80, 170, 1349;  limited 
nature  of  load-system  admitted  by 
Baint-Venant,  80—81 ;  form  of  dis- 
torted cross-sections,  84,  92  and 
frontispiece  to  Part  (i) ;  total  deflec- 
tion, 84 ;  treatment  of  special  cases, 
85 ;  cross-section  an  ellipse,  87,  90  (i) : 
a  circle,  87,  90  (ii) :  a  false  ellipse,  60, 
88 :  a  rectangle,  62,  93—6 ;  deflection 
when  slide  is  taken  into  account,  96 ; 
distortion  of  cross-section,  97;  of  prism 
with,  any  cross-section,  98 ;  comparison 
of  Saint-Venant^s  and  the  ordinary 
theory  of  flexure,  91 ;  elementary  proof 
of  formulae,  99 ;  load  not  in  plane  of 
inertial  symmetry  of  cross-section,  171 ; 
position  of  neutral  line  and  *  devia- 
tion,* 171 ;  elastic  line,  when  flexure 
not  small,  172 ;  rupture  by,  and  fail- 
point  in  case  of,  173 ;  of  beam  of  great- 
est strength,  177  {b);  when  stretch-  and 
squeeze-moduli  are  unequal,  theory  of 
rupture,  178;  elementary  discussion 
of,  179;  combined  with  torsion,  180, 
183,  for  circular  section,  1280,  for 
elliptic  section,  1283;  approximate 
methods  for  flexural  slide,  183  (a) ; 
producing  plasticity,  256 

Clebsch's  treatment:  1832 — 47,  he 
criticises  BemouUi-Eulerian  theory, 
1349;  Morin*s  superficial  treatment, 
881  (a)— (b);  Boffiaen's  treatment  of, 
925,  1090;  unpublished  memoir  on, 
by  Wertheim,  820;  Kupffer's  first  me- 
moir on,  747,  his  doubtful  formulae 
in  case  of  loaded  rod,  759  (^),  criticised 
and  corrected,  760—2 

'Circular'  flexure,  dealt  with  by 
Saint- Venant,  11,  170,  by  Thomson 
and  Tait,  1712;  flexure  of  rods  or 
ribs  with  curved  but  plane  central 
line  by  couples,  677 — 9;  initial  form 
of  bar,  which  will  become  straight 
under  flexure,  919;  resilience  of,  611; 
rupture  under  Saint-Venant's  theory 
(178)  applied  to  cast-iron,  1053 ;  rup- 
ture of  oast-iron  girders,  1031 ;  flexure 
of  girders  under  not  accurately  trans- 
verse loading,  1036;  experimental  de- 
termination of  stretch-modulus  by, 
728—9,  1289—90;  wooden  bars  under 
flexure  have  increased  strength  if  sub- 
jected to  traction,  918;  effect  of  re- 
peated flexural  loading  on  bars,  992, 
on   railway  axles,  998,    1000—3,   on 


girders,  1085;   stress-strain  disgrim^ 
for  flexural  loading,  1084 

FUxwral  Rigidity,  €.  et  A.  p.  8,  16^ 
and  ftn. ;  determined  for  pbte  of 
isotropic  material,  1713 

Flexural  Set :  see  Bent 

Flarimond^  on  brittleneas  prodnead  in 
brass  by  sudden  ohangea  of  atmo- 
spheric temperatore,  1188 

Flow,  of  ductile  solid,  233,  1667:  lee 
Pkuticity 

Flue,  elliptic  dealt  with  by  Bresse,  5S7, 
by  Macalpine,  538,  by  '^i^nkler, 
642 — 5 ;  formulae  for  oollapee  of  boiler- 
flue,  980 — 5;  empirical  formulae  band 
on  Fairbaim's  experiments  and  doe 
to  Grashof  and  Love,  986 — 7 ;  streogth 
of,  deduced  from  ring,  1554 — 5:  tee 
also  Tubet 

Fluid,  nature  of  stress  in,  582  (a); 
elastic  analogue  to  the  stretching  of, 
1709,  ftn. 

Fluid  Action,  as  factor  of  intermolecolir 
foroe,  424,  429,  431,  1448 

Fluidity,  hypothesea  as  to,  1464 ;  coef- 
ficient of,  with  Bankine  =X-/^  424; 
with  Kupffer  =  after-strain  or  vis- 
cosity constant,  734,  738—9,  748-9 

Fluor  Spar,  double  refractive  power 
under  compression,  789  (b) ;  haidness 
of,  836  ((Q,  839 ;  elastic  constants  for, 
1212 

'Fly-wheel,  danger  of  certain  speeds  for, 
359  and  ftn. ;  stress  due  to  spin  in, 

\  646 ;  influence  of  spokes,  647 ;  full 
theory,  584—8 

Forbet,  G.,  on  rapture  of  glaciers,  1667; 
as  poet,  1781  (c) 

Force,  analysis  of^  as  applied  to  elastic- 
medium,  isorrhopic  uid  rhopimetrie 
axes  for,  455 — 7;  removal  of  body- 
force  from  elastic  equations,  1653, 
1716 ;  Saint- Venant  on,  294 ;  Boufl- 
sinesq  on,  1463 

Forcive,  circuital,  defined,  1810 ;  discos* 
sion  of,  in  jellies,  181S---4 

Forgingt,  much  weaker  when  large  than 
original  iron,  1128 

Fourier,  on  waves  of  transverse  vibration 
in  infinite  plate,  1462,  in  infinite  bar, 
1534 

Fowke,  F,,  experiments  on  strength,  set 
and  elasticity  of  various  woods  (1856 
—67),  1158—9 

Fracture,  nature  of,  classified  by  Ban- 
kine, 466  (a) ;  of  hard  and  soft  bodies 
by  Torsion,  810,  1667;  of  cannon 
nnder  internal  pressure,  810,  1055; 
in  brittle  and  in  viscous  solidis,  1667, 
1720  ;  general  remarks  on,  1720 ;  of 
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>n,  copper,  zino,  tin  and  alloys, 
'07,  ftn.,  1099,  1100;  whether 
iline'  or  *  fibrous'  and  how 
Lay  be  produced,  1143 ;  effect  of 
tration    and    distribution    of 

in  determining  nature  of 
e,  1143:  see  also  Rupture, 
Iron  Castt  etc. 

rk,  M^nabr^'s  principle  of 
urn  work  of   elastic   stresses, 

;  Bitter's  method,  915  (b); 
umerary  bars,  single  node  load- 
I  attached  to  any  number  of 
loints,  1387 ;  case  of  nodes  in 
.emselves,  1388 ;  isosceles  truss 
irtioal  strut,  1388 ;  experiments 
in  to  test  stresses  in,  given  by 

881  (c) ;  wooden,  C.  et  A.  p.  5, 
022 :  see  also  Girdert,  lattice, 

leim,  among  first  to  give  valu- 
isults  for  hardness  (1829),  836 

.,  on  the  hardness  of  minerals 
new  process  of  measuring  it 
837—40 

on  artificial  double  refraction, 
.) ;  his  researches  on  light  con- 
.  by  F.  Neumann  to  be  starting 
»f  modern  elastic  theory,  1193 ; 
r- Saint- Venant  conditions  for 
bve-surface,  148—9;  his  laws 
ible  refraction  deduced  by  F. 
Neumann  and  by  Lam^  from 
jelly  theory  of  the  ether,  1214 
lis  laws  deduced  by  Boussinesq, 
leoiy)  1472—4,  (2nd  theory) 
3rd  theory)  1481,  1483 ;  by  Sir 
omson  from  cyboid  aeolotropy, 
his  laws  do  not  follow  from 
esis  of  aeolotropy  of  density, 
) ;  deduced  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
lieory  of  initial  stresses,  1789 — 
e  also  Refraction,  Double 
fluid,  equations  for,  given  by 
a  (1831),  Saint- Venant  (1843), 
okes  (1845),  1744 
internal  of  pulverulent  mass, 
lope  of  natural  talus  for  various 
and  earths,  1588;  in  sand, 
lee  also  Pulverulence 
of  solids,  1744:  see  also  Vvs- 

rolling,  explained  on  theory  of 

^,156 

lis  views  as  to  rays  referred  to 

jhhoff,  1311 

luenoe  on  absolute  strength  of 

97  (r),  1148 

n  crystalline  forms  of  diverse 


kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  (i)   p.   73G, 

ftn. 
Fusinieri,   on    statically  indeterminate 

reactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 
Fusion,  its  influence  on  hardness,  1042 

Galopin,  on  double  refraction,  154 

Galvanisation,  its  influence  on  strength 
and  ductility  of  iron  wire,  1096 ;  does 
not  increase  strength  of  certain  iron- 
plates,  1145  (iii) 

Gaudet,  on  steel,  897 

Gauss,  his  theorem  as  to  inextensible 
surface  proved  by  Boussinesq,  1461 

Gay-Ltusac,  on  magnetisation  produced 
by  vibration,  811 

Gehring,  on  aeolotropio  plates  (1860), 
1411 — 5 ;  comparison  of  his  researches 
with  KirchhofPs,  1292—3  ;  cited  by 
Clebsch,  1375,  1412—3 

Gejns,  tested  by  hardness,  836  (c) 

General  Equations  of  Elasticity :  see 
Elasticity,  General  Equations  of 

Generalised  Hookers  Law:  see  Hooke*s 
Law  and  Stress-strain  Relations 

Geological  Problems,  application  of 
elastic  theory  to,  1577  with  1583, 
1664—6 

Germain,  Sophie,  on  plate  problem,  167 ; 
criticised  by  Eirchhoff,  1234 

Gilbert,  vibrations,  regular  or  irregular, 
develop  magnetisation,  811 

Girders,  stress  in  bars  of  braced,  651, 
1004—6,  1027;  wrought-iron  plate, 
953  ;  economic  form  of,  952 ;  relative 
strength  of  cast-  and  wrought-iron, 
954,  1008 ;  Warren,  1012 ;  deflections 
due  to  impact,  temperature,  etc.,  1013 ; 
repeated  loading  of  platc-girder,  1035 ; 
theory  of  braced  girders,  1022 ;  form 
assumed  by  bracing  bars  under  strain, 
1017,  1026,  1028 

lattice,  compared  with  plate,  1017, 
1019,  1021, 1026, 1027,  1028—30  :  see 
also  Bridges,  Beams,  Arches,  etc. 

Giulio,  his  results  for  helical  springs 
reached  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  1693 

GUicier,  nature  of  rupture,  1667 

Gladstone,  T.  M.,  on  superiority  of 
malleable  to  cast-iron  girders,  1008 

Glass,  thermal  effect  of  compression, 
695;  thermo-elastic  properties  of, 
752 ;  effect  of  compression  on  electro- 
magnetic rotatory  power  of  crown  and 
flint,  698;  doable-refractive  power 
under  compression,  786;  after-strain 
in  threads  of,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. ;  crushing 
and  tensile  strengths  of  flint,  green 
and  erown,  855 — 6 ;  crushing  strength 
of  cubes  of,  856 ;  ratio  of  tensile  and 
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oompremive  sirengthF,  etc.,  in  bars 
and  plates  of,  850 ;  compressibQity 
of.  1817;  slide-,  Btretdi- and  dilatation- 
moduli  of,  1817  ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and 
static  dilatation-  and  stretch-moduli. 
1751 ;  resistance  of  cylinders  and 
f^lobes  of,  to  external  and  internal 
pressures,  857 

Olaxebrook,  criticises  Saint -Venant*8 
Yiews  on  li^ht,  147,  150;  his  Report 
on  Optical  Theoriet,  referred  to,  1221, 
1229,  1274,  1301 ;  explains  double- 
refraction,  dispersion,  etc.,  by  con- 
tractile ether,  1788 

Olohes  :  see  Spherical  Shelh 

Oobirit  experiments  on  pulverulent 
masses,  1610—11,  1623 

Oold,  thermo- elastic  properties  of,  752 ; 
after-strain  and  temperature  in,  756  ; 
stretch-modulus  of.  772,  (i)  p.  531, 
824 ;  hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  836 

W 
Gore,  on  electro-torsion  (1874),  1727 

Oough,  his  results  for  india-rubber  con- 
firmed by  Joule,  693 

Oough-Effect,  in  india-rubber,  693,  1638 
(iv) 

Oouin  ft  Cie,  experiments  on  rivets,  879 
(<f).  903,  1108;  on  steel,  897;  on 
iron-plate,  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  direction  of  rolling,  1108,  1121, 
cited,  1104 

Orailicht  J.,  his  sklerometer  and  de- 
termination of  hardness  of  Iceland 
spar  (1854),  842—4 

Oranite :  see  Stone 

Graphical  Tablet,  for  strength  of  ma- 
terials, 921  and  ftn. 

Graphite,  relation  of  its  elasticity  and 
density  to  those  of  diamond,  791  and 
ftn. 

GroMhof,  criticises  Scheffler  on  struts, 
etc.,  658 ;  on  combined  strains,  924 ; 
on  increase  of  strength  of  beams  due 
to  building-in  terminals,  943 — 4; 
criticises  Schefiler's  treatment  of  this 
topic,  944 ;  on  strength  of  thread  of 
screws,  966;  his  empirical  formulae 
for  Fairbaim's  results  for  tubes,  986 

Gravitation,  value  to  be  measured  by 
transverse  vibrations  of  a  vertical  and 
loaded  rod,  742  (b) ;  attempt  to 
explain  cohesion  by  aid  of  law  of, 
865,  1650 

Gray,  F.,  on  Tredgold*8  formula  for  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  962 

Green,  his  theory  of  light,  referred  to 
or  criticised,  (ii)  p.  26,  ftn.,  1274; 
his  conditions  for  propagation  of 
light,     146;    his    theory    of    double 


refraction   criticised,    147,   193,  239, 
265,  1473 

on  initial  strenses  ('extraneous 
pressures  *),  130,  147;  criticwed  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  1779,  1782;  ased 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson  to  explain  dooUe 
refraction,  1789—97 

his  form  of  strain-eneigy,  demon- 
strated by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1632; 
his  strain-energy  function  deduced  by 
rari-constant  theory  and  Lagnnge^i 
process,  229;  on  a  possible  modifi- 
cation of  its  form,  (i)  p.  202,  ftn.; 
Saint- Venant  accepts  his  reduction  of 
36  to  21  constants,  116;  criticism  of 
his  deduction  of  stress-strain  rdation, 
192(a) 

Greenes  Theorem^  (in  analysis)  used  bj 
Kirchhoff,  1312 

Greenhill,  on  elastioo-kinetic  anilogoe 
referred  to,  1267 

Gun :  see  Cannon 

Gun-metal :  see  Brome 

Gutta  Percha,  thermal  effect  in,  689, 
692  ;  bursting  of  tubes  of,  1160 

Gypsum,  optical  axes  of,  (i)  p.  472,  ftn., 
change  with  temperature,  685, 1218—9 
and  ftn.,  1229  ;  dispersion  of  its  optic 
axes,  1218  ftn.,  1229 ;  acoustical  and 
thermal  axes  of,  685  ;  baldness  of,  685, 
836  (^0  and  (i),  839  ;  behaviour  S8  to 
electricity  and  magnetism,  685; 
stretch-modulus  of^  1210 

Gyrostatie  Medium,  used  to  explain 
optical  phenomena  of  quarts,  1781, 
1782, 1786  ;  equations  of  propagation 
of  disturbances  in,  1782  (a),  1785  (a) 

Gyrostatie  Models  of  Ether,  1806—7 

Gyrostatie  Molecule,  1782  (a) 

Gyrostats,  1785  (b)  and  ftn.  ;  in  motion 
used  to  form  an  elastic  medium,  1784 
—6 

H.,  memoirs  on  continuous  beams  with 
numerical  tables  (1858 — 60),  946—8 

Hagen,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
modulus  of  wood,  152,  198  (e),  308  (a) 

Haldat,  De,  sound  vibrations  have  lesa 
effect  than  irregular  vibrations  on 
magnetisation,  811 

Hamburger,  on  longitudinal  impact  of 
bars,  203,  210,  214 

Hamiltonian  Principle,  used  by  Kirch- 
hoff, 1256,  1277 

Hammering,  effect  on  stretch-modulns 
of  brass  and  iron,  741  (a):  see  also 
Working 

Hardening,  of  steel  in  water  reduces,  in 
oil  increanes  strength,  1145  (i) 

Hardness,  of  materials,  early  history  of 
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836  (a) — (k)\  scales  of,  for 
^36  (b),  for  minerals,  836  (d); 
ith  direction,  836  (a)  and  {e) ; 
metal  and  diamond  scribers, 
and  {g);  Taries  with  speed 
ching  or  tearing  substance 
:  soft-iron  discs  cut  hardened 
Jcedony,  and  quartz)  836  (/(); 
^ntific  sklerometer  used  by 
836  (t) ;  problems  to  be  con- 
in  testing  hardness,  836  (j) ; 
D  and  analysis  of,  837---iB; 
es  for  hardness  in  yarious 
IS,  839 ;  laws  connecting  hard- 
1  planes  of  cleavage  in  crystals, 
;  relation  to  atomic  and  mo- 
troperties,  841;  use  of  sklero- 
13;  scale  of  hardness  of  metals 
ys,  846,  846,  (i)  p.  707.  ftn.; 
nethod  of  testing  by  indenta- 
10 — 2;  experiments  on  cast- 
9Ught-iron  and  bronze,  1042 
fttion  to  density  in  cast-iron, 
;  for  hardness  of  Tarious  metals 
erals :  see  under  their  titles 
ineous  theory  of  shrunk-on 
guns,  1071  (b) 

discovers  tasinomic  quartic, 
hotatic  ellipsoid,  137 ;  dis- 
on  his  views  as  to  elastic 
s  by  Saint- Venant,  193 ;  his 
mts  on  impact  referred  to, 
^d  by  Kankiue  (as  to  Tw^T*)^ 

,,  on    resistance  of   vertical 
tubular  bridges,  1015 
u/er,  on  longitudinal  impact 
203 
(/.,  scale  of  hardness  (1801), 

V.t  on  repeated  meltings  of 
,  1101 

,  (/.,  on  absolute  strength  and 
n  of  cast-iron  girders,  1007 
napted  explanation  by  trans- 
vibrations  of  molecules,  68; 
ion  of  its  effect  in  dilating 
ind  the  nature  of  coefficient 
Gttion,  268;  stretch  due  to 
vibration,  268 ;  thermal  effect 
on  derivatives  of  second  order 
tion  giving  intermolecular 
68 ;  diagram  of  possible  law 
molecular  action,  (i)  p.  179 ; 
ma  of,  accounted  for  by 
ir  translational  vibration,  271 ; 
oes  not  appear  in  accordance 
3ctral  phenompna,  271;  de- 
of  pressure  on  surrounding 
from  this  theory,  273  ;  Saint- 


Venant  rejects  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
273;  passage  of,  produces  crystalline 
structure  in  metals,  1056:  see  also 
Expansion^  Coefficient  of 

Ueatf  Mechanical  equivalent  of^  obaoure 
treatment  by  Resal,  716,  by  Vogel, 
717,  by  Kupffer,  724—6,  745—6,  823 

Heat,  Relation  to  Elasticity :  see  Ther- 
mal Effect,  Modulus,  etc. 

Helix:  see  Springs,  helical;  principal 
helices  of  wire,  1692 

Helm,  G.,  Die  Lehre  ron  der  Energie, 
cited,  (i)  p.  601,  ftn. 

Helmholtz,  von,  remarks  on  Knpffer*8 
treatment  of  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  (i)  p.  601,  ftn. ;  generalises  Huy- 
ghens*  Principle,  1312 ;  on  change  of 
density  and  on  stress  due  to  magneti- 
sation, 1313,  1316,  1316 

Henry,  on  strength  of  stone,  1180 

Heppel,  J.M.,on  Three  Moments  Theo- 
rem with  isolated  loads  (1869),  607; 
erroneous  treatment  of  web  and  flanges 
of  iron  girders,  1018 

Hermite,  reports  on  Saint- Venant's  me- 
moir on  transverse  impact,  104 

Herschel,  his  explanation  of  cohesion  by 
gravitating  molecules  adopted  by  S6- 
guin  and  Sir  W.  Thomson,  866,  (i) 
p.  600,  ftn.,  1660 

Hertz,  on  the  impact  of  two  solid  elastic 
spheres  (1882),  1516 — 7,  importance 
of  this  investigation,  1140, 1684 

Hess,  on  elastico-kinetio  analogy,  cited, 
1267 

Heterotatic  Axes,  446 

Heterotatie  Surface,  446,  137  (v) ;  has 
no  existence  for  rari-constancy,  137  (v) 

Hodgkinson,  account  of  his  life,  975; 
G.  H.  Love  on  his  work,  896;  re- 
searches on  strength  of  cast-iron  pil- 
lars (1867),  972—6 ;  his  *  Experimental 
Researches'  translated  into  French, 
1096;  on  the  elasticity  of  stone  and 
crystalline  bodies  (1863),  1177;  his 
experiments  on  stretch-modulus  re- 
ferred to,  169  (e) ;  on  Emerson's  Para- 
dox, 174;  his  experiments  on  beam 
of  strongest  cross-section  criticised  by 
Saint-Yenant,  176,  rejected  by  Moll 
and  Beauleanx,  876;  experiment  on 
his  beam  of  strongest  cross- section, 
927 ;  his  beam  referred  to,  9''>1,  1016, 
1023,  1081 ;  his  experiments  on  com- 
pression criticised  by  Wertheim,  793 ; 
bis  formula  for  cast-iron  questioned 
by  Bell,  1118;  his  experiments  on 
cast-iron  beams  cited  by  Barlow,  937 
(a)  and  (d);  Morin's  graphical  and 
numerioal  presentation  of  his  results 
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for  compression  of  wrouf^ht-  and  cast- 
iron,  and  his  results  for  cast-iron  pil- 
lars, 880  (c) ;  on  cast-iron  pillars,  972 
— 5;  on  elasticity  of  stone,  1177;  his 
mass-coefficient  of  resilience,  15«50,  ftn.; 
his  empirical  formula  for  longitudinal 
impact  confirmed  by  Saint-Venant's 
theory,  406  (1) 

Hofmann,  necrologue  on  Kirchhoff,  (ii) 
p.  39,  ftn. 

HoUoK  Prisnuff  torsion  of:  see  Tonion 

Holtznmnn,  C,  on  distribution  of  stress 
(1856),  682 

Homogeneity y  defined  by  Cauchy,  4  (ly) ; 
semi- polar  distribution  of,  4  (ri) ;  dif- 
ferent distributions  of,  defined,  114 ; 
spherical,  cylindrical,  n-ic  distribu- 
tions, 114 — 6 

Homotatic  Coeficienti^  136,  446 

Hooke's  Lawy  Kupfler  confirms  Hodg- 
kinson  that  it  does  not  hold  for  cast- 
iron,  729,  769  (d),  767;  does  not  hold 
for  stone  and  oast-iron,  1177;  nor  for 
caoutchouc  springs,  861,  1161;  nor 
for  elastic  fore-strain  in  organic  tis- 
sues, 831 — 2;  oontroTersy  between 
Wundt  and  Volkmann  as  to  form  of 
stress -strain  relation  for  organic  tissues, 
833 — 6;  Hodgkinson*s  experiments 
show  tliat  it  holds  for  stretch-traction 
in  wrought-iron,  793  (i) ;  for  stretch- 
traction  in  cast-iron,  the  stretch  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  traction, 
793  (ii) ;  for  squeeze- pressure  in  cast- 
iron,  Hodgkinson's  experiments  not 
conclusive,  793  (iii);  is  not  satisfied 
for  small  stretches  or  squeezes  accord- 
ing to  Wertheim,  796;  receives  no 
support  according  to  Wertheim  from 
isochronism  of  sound  vibrations,  809 : 
see  also  Stre»8-strain  relations 

Hookers  LatTj  generalised^  4  (f ),  169  (d) ; 
reasons  for,  192  (a) ;  Morin's  experi- 
ments on,  198  (a) ;  Saint-Venant  ap- 
peals for  ])roof  to  rari- constancy,  227  ; 
deduction  of,  299 ;  is  reached  through 
a  noH'sequitur  in  case  of  Cauchy, 
Maxwell,  Lam6  and  Neumann,  1194, 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  1635—6;  its  rela- 
tion to  elastic-limits,  1742  (a) 

Hoop,  distortion  and  stress  in  a  heavy 
circular  hoop  resting  vertically  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  (i)  p.  448,  ftn. ;  col- 
lapse of,  when  subject  to  external  pres- 
sure, 1564 — 6 ;  stress  in,  when  rotated 
round  central  line,  etc.,  1697  (h) 

Hopkins,  his  formulae  for  shear  proved 
by  Potier,  Kleitz,  L6vy  and  Saint- 
Venant,  270,  by  Boussinesq,  1458, 
1004;    holds    that   earth    cannot   be 


liquid  mass  enclosed  in  thin  shell. 
1664;  his  views  on  the  rupture  of 
glaciers,  1667 

Hoppe,  R.,  on  flexure  of  rods  (1857),  593 

Houbotte,  on  deflection,  set  and  raptnie 
of  plate  girders  (1866),  1021;  tMting 
machine  (1866,  first  hydraulic?),  1153 

Hughes^  5.,  on  beams  and  girders  (1857 
—8),  950 

Hugoniott  on  impact  of  elastic  bar,  341 

Hugueny,  F.,  experimental  resesrehe^ 
on  hardness  of  bodies  (1866),  836; 
criticises  Franz,  (i)  p.  687,  ftn. 

Hunt,  7.,  on  railway  springs,  969  {ii 

Hunter,  J,  B.,  his  specimens  of  Liiders' 
curves,  (i)  p.  761,  fin.,  and  frontispieee 
to  Part  (ii) 

Huyghens,  on  grouping  of  moleeales  in 
Iceland  spar,  836  (a),  1800;  on  hard- 
ness of  Iceland  spar,  836  (a) 

Huyghens  Principle,  generalised  by  Helm- 
hq^tz  and  demonstrated  by  Kirchhofl, 
1312;  form  of  it  used  by  Clebsdi. 
1400,  1406 

Hydraulic  Presses,  formulae  for  strength 
of,  900—1,  1076—8  and  ftn. 

Hydrodynamic  Analogues  to  torsion  pro- 
blem, 1419  (c),  1430,  1460,  1710 

Hydrostatic  Arch,  468 

Hypothesis  of  modified  action,  276,  (i) 
p.  185,  306, 1773;  accepted  by  Boussi- 
nesq, 1447;  leads  to  bi-constant  for- 
mulae, 1448 

Hysteresis,  1735 

Ice,  strength  of,  862;  melting  of,  under 
pressure,  motion  of,  as  a  plastic  solid, 
1649;  rupture  of,  1667 

Iceland  Spar,  hardness  of,  varies  with 
direction,  836  (a),  839,  844;  as  to 
whether  it  obeys  relation  between  con- 
stants required  by  Neumann,  1314, 
ftn. ;  artificial  twinning  of,  discovered 
by  Baumhauer,  theory  of,  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1800 

Impact,  history  of  theory  of,  165;  Poin- 
sot*s  memoirs  on,  591 ;  coefficient  of 
restitution  on  Newtonian  theory,  209, 
847;  unsatisfactorily  treated  in  text- 
books, 1682 — 4;  calculation  of  maxi- 
mum shift  and  principal  vibration  due 
to,  in  case  of  any  elastic  body,  1460 
—5 

Impact  of  Solid  Elastic  Spheres,  Hertz's 
theory,  area  of  contact  and  duration 
of  impact,  etc.,  1616 — 7 

Impact,  Transverse  of  Plate,  1068;  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  shot,  106i8 ;  maximum 
velocity  of  impact,  1638 ;  shift  of  plate, 
1645 ;  on  circular,  1660  {h) 
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Inqtacty  Longitudimil  of  Coiie^  by  second 
cone,  223 ;  by  massive  particle,  1542 — 4; 
maximam  velocity  of  impact,  1542  and 
ftn.;  duration  of  impact,  1542;  maxi- 
mam strain,  1544 

Iw^foeii  Longitudinal  on  Struts  of  neg- 
ligible mass,  which  buckles,  407(2), 
1552 

Impact,  Longitudinal  of  Bar,  202,  203 ; 
history  of  problem,  204 ;  Thomson 
and  Tait's,  BanMne's  proofs  of  special 
problems,  205,  1683  ;  of  bars  of  same 
section  and  material,  207 — 8;  compari- 
son of  Saint-Venant's  results  with 
Newton's  for  spheres,  209;  diagrams 
of  compression,  etc.,  pp.  141 — 2;  Voigt 
and  Hamburger's  results  disagree  with 
Saint-Yenant's  theory,  210,  214; 
Yoigt's  **  elastic  couch,''  214 ;  of  bars 
of  different  cross-section  and  material, 
211 — 213;  duration  and  termination 
of  impact,  216 ;  loss  of  kinetic  energy, 
209,  217;  Haughton's  experiments, 
217;  elementary  proof  of  results,  218; 
of  two  bars,  one  very  short  or  very 
stiff,  221 ;  of  two  bars  in  the  form  of 
cone  or  pyramid,  223;  of  bars  of 
different  matter,  one  free  and  the 
other  with  one  terminal  fixed^^  295 ; 
solution  for  case  of  impelling  bar 
being  very  short  or  rigid,  296 ;  solution 
in  series  corresponding  to  that  of 
Navier  and  Ponc^et,  296  ;  solution  in 
finite  terms,  297  ^^of  elastic  bar,  by 
rigid  body,  339—341;  history  of 
problem,  3<^ — 1;  Young's  Theorems, 
340 ;  contributions  of  Navier,  Poncelet, 
Saint- Yenant,  S^bert,  Hugoniot  and 
Boussinesq  to  problem,  341/^graphical 
representation  of,  by  Saint- Yenant 
and  Flamant,  401 — 407 ;  Boussinesq's 
solution  of  the  problem,  401, 1547 — 50; 
duration  of  blow,  403 ;  shifts  at  various 
points  of  bar,  405 ;  stretches  at  various 
points  of  bar,  405;  maximum  shifts 
and  squeezes,  406;  repeated  impact, 
407(1);  tendency  of  impelled  bar  to 
buckle,  407  (2) ;  curves  giving  laws  of, 
411 — 3;  comparison  of  ipraphical  and 
analytical  results,  412y  Young's  theo- 
rem for,  1068 ;  F.  Neumann's  investi- 
gation of  longitudinal  impact  of  two 
bars,  priority  of  publication  bslwgn 
to  Saint- Yenant,  1224—5;  Thomson 
and  Tait  on,  1683;  infinitely  long  in 
one  direction,  1541;  Boussinesq's 
treatment  of  problem,  1547 — 50;  non- 
impelled  end  free,  maximum  strain, 
duration  of  impact,  kinetic  energy, 
1549:  non -impelled  end  fixed,  mass- 


coefiicient  of  resilience,  maximum 
strain,  etc.,  1550  (a)—{h)  , 
Impact,  Txansverse  of  Bar,  63,  104,  200, 
231,  342,  361;  first  attempt  by  D. 
Bernoulli  (1770),  474  (/) ;  report  on 
Saint- Yenant' 8  memoir  on,  104 ;  rela- 
tion of  Saint- Yenant's  researches  to 
those  of  Cox  and  Hodgkinson,  104 — 5, 
107 ;  analytical  solutions  for  vibrations 
of  bar  with  load  attached,  when  a  blow 
is  given,  343 — 354;  Cox's  hypothesis 
for  transverse  impact,  344 ;  transverse 
beam,  struck  horizontally,  346 — 348 ; 
functions  required  when  beam  is  not 
prismatic,  349  ;  beam  doubly-built-in, 
350;  cantilever  receiving  blow  at  free 
terminal,  351;  non-central  blow  on 
doubly -supported  beam,  352;  case  of 
free  bar  with  impulse  at  both  ends, 
853;  with  impulse  at  one  end,  355; 
carrying  a  load  at  its  mid-point  and 
load  receiving  blow,  355 — 6 ;  nu- 
merical solutions  for,  case  of  doubly 
supported  bar  centrally  struck,  362; 
representation  by  plaster  model,  361 ; 
nature  of  deflection-curves,  362;  de- 
flections tabulated,  363;  maximum 
stretch,  363 ;  Young's  theorem  nearly 
satisfied,  363  (cf.  Yol.  i.  p.  895); 
Saint-Yenant'H  remarks  on  the  direo- 
tions  required  in  future  experimental 
research,  364;  vertical  impulse  on 
horizontal  beam,  365;  hypothesis  of 
Cox  compared  with  theory  whi(^ 
includes  vibrations,  366;  true  for 
deflections,  not  for  curvature,  366, 
371  (iii) ;  mass-coefficient  of  resilience 
7  determined  for  a  variety  of  impulses 
to  bar,  367 — 8;  general  value  of  7, 
368;  general  value  of  deflection  in 
terms  of  7,  368 ;  approximate  value 
of  period  of  impulsive  vibration,  369 ; 
l)eam  projecting  over  points  of  support 
and  struck  at  centre,  370  (b);  **  solid 
of  equal  resistance"  for  central  impact 
on  beam,  370  (c);  maximum  stretch 
as  deduced  by  Cox's  method  inexact, 
its  true  value  for  several  cases,  371  (iii) ; 
stretch  due  to  impact  of  small  weight 
with  great  velocity,  371  (iv);  curves 
giving  laws  of,  410—11,  413—4 ;  gra- 
phical measurement  of  maximum 
curvature  of  bar,  413 ;  Boussinesq  on 
Saint- Yenant's  solution,  1546;  Fla- 
mant on  Boussinesq's  solution,  414; 
when  bar  is  loaded,  1539—40;  safe 
stretch,  1546;  maximum  velocity  of 
impact,  1537 ;  duration  of  impact  need- 
ful to  ensure  injury,  1091;  obscure 
treatment  of  problem  by  Lemoyne,  965 
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Impart,  TranMvrr$€  on  Siutpetution  Bridge, 
883 

Impiilu,  Gradual:  see  Impact  And  ReMi- 
lienrr 

ImpiiUire  Df/Uctiun,  formnla  for,  e.g.  in 
cane  of  carriAge  springs,  371  (ii) ;  in 
case  of  circular  plate,  1550  (r):  see  in 
general  Impact 

Impulsive  Ijoading,  of  bars  and  axles, 
991—1003 

IncompreBtihle  Elastic  Solid^  equations 
for,  1215, 1652;  withcyboid  aeolotropy, 
1775;  conditions  for  in  terms  of  thlip- 
sioomic  coefficients,  1779,  of  tasinomic 
coefficients,  1779 

India,  iron  made  in,  tensile,  transverse 
and  cmshinw:  strengths  of,  1120 

India  Hubher^  vulcanised,  heated  by 
loading,  f>89;  thermo-elastic  proper- 
ties of,  693, 1638  (iv) :  see  also  Caont- 
chow 

Inertia,  Moments  of,  for  trapezia  and 
triangles,  103 

Initial  Stress:  see  Stress,  Initial 

Intermolecular  Action,  as  function  of 
intermolecular  distance,  169  (a) ;  dia- 
gram of  possible  law  of,  (i)  p.  179;  New- 
ton treated  it  as  central,  269 ;  sums  of, 
difficulty  in  dealing  with,  Poisson  and 
Navier's  errors,  228 ;  hypothesis  of 
modified  action  and  influence  of  aspect 
on,  276;  BoHCovicbian  theory  does 
not  admit  of  asf)ect,  but  does  of 
modified  action,  (i)  p.  185  ;  change  of 
sign  in,  276 ;  modified  action  leads 
to  multi-constancy,  (i)  p.  185  ;  Newton 
and  Clausius  consider  it  a  function 
only  of  distance,  300 ;  influence  of 
aspect  on,  302-306 ;  argument  against 
modified  action  from  small  influence 
of  astral  on  terrestrial  molecules,  305  ; 
forms  for  law  of,  suggested  by  Berthot 
and  Saint- Venant,  408,  Weyranch  on 
law  of,  C.  et  A.  p.  1 ;  law  of  force  for 
liquid  molecules,  863;  molecular  theory 
of  H^guin,  865;  molecular  law  of 
Hancalari,  866;  molecular  theory  of 
Cornelius,  868;  molecular  law  of 
Bouch^,  870 — 1 ;  Boussinesq  on 
action  between  molecules,  1447 — 8, 
1463:  see  also  MoUcules,  Atomic  Con- 
stitution of  Bodies^  Constants^  etc. 

Iron,  difference  between  various  kinds 
due  to  nature  of  crystallisation,  (i)  p. 
736,  ftn.,  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
dilatation-  and  stretch -moduli  (?  wire), 
1751 ;  thermal  effect  on  slide-modulus 
(?  wire),  1753  (6);  general  use  of  for 
floors,  girders,  roofs,  ships,  etc.,  891  (/), 
907—911 


Iron   Bolts,   effects   of  cftse-hardenisg. 

cooling,  etc,  1145  (iii) 
Iron  Cables^  strength  of  links  of,  879  (t), 
1132;  attempt  to  take  aoeoont  oi 
traction  of  mannfiietiire»  897 
Iron^  Cast,  thermal  effect  of  stress,  689, 
692,  695,  752,  756;  ooefficient  of  ther- 
mal expansion.  1111 ;  set  prodoeed  by 
repeated  heating,  1186;  after-slain 
and  temperatore,  756 

hardness  o^  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  846, 
(i)  p.  707,  ftn.,  1042-^ 

stretch-modnlos  and  density  of,  (i) 
p.  531;  variation  of  streteh-modnhu 
with  specimen  and  maimer  of  its  losd- 
ing,  1110;  difference  between  stretdi- 
modulns  at  core  and  periphery  of  bar, 
experimental  values,  1111;  inequslity 
of  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli,  971 

Hooke*s  Law  does  not  hold  for,  729, 
759  (d),  767;  stress-strain  relation  for, 
895 — 6 ;  Bell's  proposed  law  of  sbess- 
strain,  1118;  stress-strain  carves  for 
traction  in,  879  (a),  for  flexure,  1084 
— 5 ;  elastic  limits  for  in  tension  and 
compression,  875,  951 ;  state  of  ease 
for,  895—6;  torsional  set  of;  1039  (e) 

relation  of  chemical  to  physical 
constitution,  1045, 1047  (c) ;  molecular 
constitution  peculiar  to  shape  of  cast- 
ing, planes  of  weakness,  1057 

strength  of,  ratio  of  tensile  and 
compressive  strengths,  176;  absolute 
or  tensile  strength,  899,  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn.;  1039  (a),  1105,  1122,  1166. 
not  increased  by  mixture  of  nickel, 
1165;  difference  between  values  at 
periphery  and  core  of  specimen,  1111, 
crushing  or  compressive  strength, 
1039  (e)y  1100;  rupture  by  compression. 
169  (c) ;  transverse  strength  of,  agrees 
with  tensile  strength  for  large  but  not 
for  small  specimens,  1117  (iv),  value 
of,  1089  (&),  1105 ;  torsional  strength 
of,  1039  (c),  when  skin  change  of  elas- 
ticity is  included,  186;  of  bars  of 
differentcross- section,  circular,  hollow, 
etc.,  1039  (d) ;  relation  of  crushing  and 
tensile  strengths,  1039  {e),  of  tensile, 
transverse,  crushing  and  torsional 
strengths,  1043,  1049,  1051—3,  1086; 
influence  of  casting,  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, etc.  on  strength,  effect  of  hot  and 
cold  blasts,  remdtings,  maintaining 
in  fusipn,  casting  under  a  head,  etc.  on 
tenacity,  891  (a),  1038  (a)—(c),  1039 
(a),  1049,  1058—9;  transverse  and 
tensile  strengths,  how  affected  by  slow 
or  rapid  cooling,  1038  (&),  by  pressure 
during  casting,  1038  (d),  influence  of 
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mode  of  casting  and  head  on  strength, 
1049—50,  1060,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.  ;  effect 
of  rem  el  tings  on  transverse  strength 
and    ultimate  deflections,   1097 — 99, 
1101 ;  strength  of '  toughened '  oast-iron 
girders,  1105 ;  comparative  strength  of 
various  kinds  of  cast-iron  (sets,  loads 
and  deflections),  1093 ;  nature  of  frac- 
ture of,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.,  1039  («),  of 
smaU  blocks,  321  (b),  S^ 
arches,  elliptic  of,  1011 
beams  of,  comparative  strength  of 
various  cross-sections,  927,  936;  ex- 
periments on,  937  ;  of  strongest  cross- 
section,  176,  875,  927, 961, 1016, 1023, 
1031;    Barlow's   attempt    to  explain 
'  paradox '  as  to  inequality  of  tensile 
and  transverse  strengths,  930 — 8 ;  of 
circular  cross-section  relatively  stron- 
ger than  square,  1038  (b) ;  experiments 
on  beams  of  triangular  cross-section, 
971 ;  experiments  on  rupture  of,  1024 
columns  of,  973 — 4 
girders  of,  comparative  strength  of 
cast-  and  wrought-iron,  954,  of  j_  and 
X  sections  1007—8,  1031 ,  of  toughen- 
ed cast-iron,   1105:   see  also  Girders 
and  Beams 

ordnance,  891  (<i),  1037,  etc.:  see 
Guns 

pipes  of,  Morin   and   Love's   for- 
mulae for  strength  of,  900;  rings  of, 
bursting  by  wedging,  1044 
/rem,  MeteoriCy  very  ductile,  1165 
Iron  Plate^  stretch-modulus  and  density 
of,  with  and  across  fibre,  (i)  p.  531; 
strength  of,  879  (c)— (d),  902,  1066; 
resistance  to  punching,  traction,  shear- 
ing, crushing,  1104;  experiments  on 
strength  of,   1106;  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  rolling,   879   (d),  902, 
1108,  1126—7 ;  absolute  strength  and 
stricture  with  and  across  direction  of 
rolling,  1141;  strength  when  impul- 
sively wedged  asunder,  1107;  strength 
of   riveted    iron-plates,    1121,    1127, 
1135;   effect  of  temperature  on  un- 
wrought,    1097,   1127;    how  affected 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  rolling 
by  change  of  temperature,  1115,  1126 
— 7 ;  pipes  and  water  reservoirs  of,  904 
girders  of,  953 :  see  Girder 
Inm  Rivets,  strength  of,  879  (rf),  1103; 
how  changed  by  temperature,  1116; 
proper  thickness  for,   1145  (ii) 
Iron  Scrap,  vagueness  of  term,  1141 
Iron  Sheet,  anomalous  action  under  tor- 
sion, 808 
Iron  Ships,  d07 —11 
Iron,  Soft  Bar,  elastic  resistance  increas- 


ed by  tort,  810;  influence  of  torsion 
on  magnetisation,  812 

Iron  Stays,  strength  of,  908 

Iron  Wire,  thermal  effect  of  stress,  689 ; 
effect  of  annealing,  1131 ;  not  rendered 
brittle  by  cold,  697  (c) ;  thermo-electric 
properties  in  relation  to  strain,  1642 
— 6 ;  conductivity  under  strain,  1647 ; 
stretch- squeeze  ratio  (ri)  for,  1201  {a) ; 
effect  of  tort  on  moduli  of,  1755; 
stretch-modulus  of,  (i)  p.  531,  824; 
velocity  of  sound  in,  7H5 ;  attempt  to 
take  account  of  traction  of  manufac- 
ture 897 

strength  of,  902,  1033,  (i)  p.  753, 
ftn.,  effect  of  galvanisation  on,  1096, 
effect  of  annealing  on,  1131,  effect  of 
long-continued  electric  current  on, 
1187,  effect  of  long-continued  stress, 
1754,magnetisation,effectof  in  produc- 
ing strain,  688 ;  effect  of  stretching  on 
magnetic  properties,  705 ;  effect  of  pull 
on  magnetisation  of,  1727 — 8;  ViUari 
critical  field  for  soft  iron- wire,  1730 — 1, 
1736;  effect  of  temperature  on  Villari 
field,  1731 ;  effect  of  torsion  on  loaded 
andmagnetised iron  wire,  1735;relation 
of  magnetisation  and  torsional  elastic 
strain  and  set,  708,  714,  812—6: 
specification  of  direction  of  induced 
current  by  twist  when  wire  is  under 
longitudinal  magnetising  force,  1737 

Iron,  Wrotight,  thermal  effect  of  stress, 
692,  695 ;  thermo-elastic  properties  of, 
752,  756 ;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
756 ;  effect  of  annealing,  879  (/) ;  effect 
of  frost,  1148;  effect  of  heat  and 
working  in  determining  elastic  axes, 
1065 

hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  836  (6), 
846 

stretch-modulus  of,  how  influenced 
by  hammering  and  rolling,  741  (a); 
value  of  when  rolled,  (i)  p.  531; 
generally  obeys  elastic  theory,  1117; 
Liiders'  stress  curves  for,  1190  and 
frontispiece  to  Part  (ii) ;  strens-strain 
curves  for,  879  (a),  stress-strain  rela- 
tion for,  793,  896;  elastic  limit  of, 
951 ;  safe  tractions  for,  176 

molecular  state  of,  how  affected  by 
repeated  loads,  36-1,  3^,  by  repeated 
gradual  or  impulsive  torsions,  992 — 4, 
1185 ;  in  state  of  confused  crystallisa- 
tion if  forged  in  large  masses,  1066; 
fibrous  and  crystalline  states  of,  861, 
881  (6),  970,  1067;  fracture  whether 
*  fibrous '  or  *  crystalline '  depends  on 
nature  of  breaking,  1143;  effect  of 
sudden  load,  1148:  impurities  render 
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it  lens  liable  to  *  cn-stAllise/  1189; 
molecalar  coosiitation  of,  1065,  (i) 
p.  736,  ftn.;  molecaUr  arrangement 
ratl>er  than  metallorgieal  constitntion 
aifeeta  Btrength  and  elastidiy,  1129 ; 
how  weakened  when  oonyerted  into 
massive  forfongs*  1128 ;  natore  of  frac- 
tore,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.,  902,  1140.  1143 

strength  of,  tensile,  902,  966,  llOo, 
1113,  1133,  1139—40,  of  bar,  angle 
and  plate  with  and  across  *  fibre,*  1150, 
increased  by  straining  up  to  rapture, 
1125,  effect  of  processes  of  preparation 
and  working  on  tenacity,  891  {b)  and 
{d) ;  strength  when  prepared  by  Besse- 
mer process,  1114;  influence  of  size, 
skin,  forging  on  absolute  strength, 
1141;  compressive  strength  equal  to 
tensile,  1118;  torsional  strength,  1039 
(c),  1113;  transverse  strength,  1105 

stricture  of,  902,  1139—40,  when 
prepared  b^  Bessemer  process,  1114; 
magnetisation,  longitudinal  how  effect- 
ed by  transverse  force,  1733 

Axles  of,  under  repeated  loading, 
1000—3:  weeAxUs 

Beams  of,  P.  Barlow's  experiments 
on,  937  (c) :  see  lieamn 

Columns  of,  formulae  for,  978: 
see  Column* 

Girders  of,  tubular,  1007,  proper 
proportions  of  web  and  flanges,  1016, 
1018,  1023:  see  Girdert 
Pipes,  bursting  of,  983 

Iron  Conimisgionfn*  Report^  344,  371  (i), 
translated  into  French,  1094 

Itochronitm,  of  spiral  watch- springs, 
theory  and  experiment,  676 

Itoatatic  Cylinders  (= conjugate  func- 
tions), 1562 

hotropy,  defined,  4  [rj) ;  its  rarity,  4  (t), 
115;  very  doubtful,  if  it  exists  in 
wires,  1271,  1273 

tfitckton,  on  steel,  897 

Jee,  A,  S.,  on  deflection  and  set  of 
cast-iron  girders,  1007 

Jelly f  1749;  equations  of  motion  and 
equilibrium  of,  and  their  solution, 
1810;  strain-energy  for,  1812;  com- 
parison of  equations  with  those  of 
vigoous  fluid  and  ideal  ether,  1809—12 

JohntoHy  R.^  on  hardness  of  metals  and 
alloys  (1860),  845 

Johnson,  W,  R.,  on  strength,  etc.,  of 
stone  (1851),  II75 

Joint,  equable  elastic  rotating,  1697  (a) 

J  ones,  J.,  table  of  pressures  necessary  for 
punching  plate-iron  (1853),  1103;  em- 
pirical formulae  for  his  results,  1104 


Jamie,  J.  P.,  effects  of  magnetism  od 
dimensions  of  iron  and  sted  ban 
(1846),  688,  cited  1321,  1727;  on  the 
thermo-electricity  of  ferniginoiM  me- 
tals and  on  thermal  effects  of  streteb- 
ing  bodies  (1857),  689;  on  thenuJ 
effects  of  longitudinal  compninm 
(1857),  690 ;  on  thermo-dynamie  pro- 
perties of  solids  (1859),  691—6;  on 
testing  steam  boilers  (1861),  697  (a) ; 
after-strain  and  thermal  effects  in  silk 
and  spider  filamento  (1869),  697  (h) ; 
action  of  cold  in  rendering  iron  ind 
steel  brittle  (1871),  697  (e) 

Jouravski,  hie  approximate  method  of 
treating  slide  due  to  flexure  of  beams 
(1856),  939,  183  (a)  ;  on  vibiations  in 
lattice  and  plate  girders,  1034 

Journals,  strength  of,  for  railway  axles, 
959 

Junge,  on  strength  of  ** split*'  betms 
(1855),  928 

Kant,  Saint-Venant's  criticism  of  his 
antimony,  (i)  p.  187,  ftn. 

Karmartchy  on  absolute  strength  of  me- 
tal wires  (1859),  1131 

Kaumamij  experiments  on  flexure  of 
railway  axles  under  static  load,  990 

Kelvin,  Lord:  see  Thomson,  Sir  W, 

Kendall,  T,,  on  Barnes*  disooveiy  that 
steel  may  be  out  by  rotating  disc, 
836  (h) 

Kennedy,  A.  B.  W.,  experiments  on 
rupture  by  pressure,  (i)  p.  215,  ftn. 

Kewigott,  A.,  on  relation  between  atomic 
weight  and  hardness  (1852),  841 

iCf  rr,  his  results  for  normal  reflection  of 
polarised  light  from  magnetic  pole 
deduced  from  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theory, 
1782  (c) 

KetteUr,  adopts  F.  Neumann's  view  of 
dispersion,  1221 

Kinematics,  elastic  deformations  treated 
kinematically,  294 

Kinetic  Energy,  loss  of  by  impact,  209, 
217,  1517,  1684 

Kinks,  in  twisted  and  bent  wire,  1670 

Kirchhoff,  his  memoirs  on  elasticity,  1231 ; 
accounts  of  his  life,  (ii)  p.  39,  ftn. ;  on 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  thin 
elastic  plates  (1848—50),  1232—43; 
on  the  elastic  equations  when  the 
shifts  are  not  indefinitely  small  (1852), 
1244 — 50;  on  the  equilibrium  and 
motion  of  an  indefinitely  thin  rod 
(1858),  1251—70;  on  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  of  rods  of  bard  steel 
(1859),  1271—3;  on  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light  at  the  surface  of 
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Ine  media,  1274;  Lectures  on 
latical  PhydcBf  Mechanics 
G),  1276—1300,  Optics  (1891), 
m  the  transverse  vibrations  of 
f  variable  cross-section  (1879), 
J;  on  the  theory  of  the  lumi- 
aint  (1881),  1308—10;  on  the 
of  rays  of  light  (1882),  1311— 
the  strain  of  an  elastic  solid 
magnetised  (1884),  1313—8; 
tions  of  the  results  of  preced- 
«r  (1884),  1319—21 
'rences  to:  adopts  a  sugges- 
Saint-Venant's,  11 ;  on  problem 
e,  167 ;  on  contour  conditions 
n  plate,  394;  as  to  flexure  of 
)8;  his  assumptions  in  dealing 
exure,  316;  comparison  of  his 
hes  on  rods  and  plates  with 
}f  Thomson  and  Tait,  1691, 
with  those  of  Glebsch:  see 
t ;  his  method  of  combined  tor- 
ad  flexure  to  determine  the 
-squeeze  ratio,  1201  (e),  1272; 
ion  on  his  views  as  to  elastic 
Its  by  Saint- Venant,  193,  196 
*«  Principle t  for  elastic  bodies  of 
one  or  more  dimensions  are 
itely  small,  Kirchhofl's  proof, 
I's  proof  and  general  remarks, 
358 — 9;  not  noted  by  Thomson 
it,  1695 

,  Z).,  his  experiments  on  com- 
e  strength  of  steel  and  wrought- 
1860),  1137—51;  his  experi- 
on  fracture,  1667 
lastio  constants  of  fluor-spar, 
.780 

mparison  of  straight  and  circu- 
itilevers,  926 ;  strength  of  cast- 
tarns  of  different  cross-sections, 

)n  strength  of  stone,  1183 
theory  of  latticed  girders,  1027 
n   torsion   and    magnetisation, 

ch,  F.,  his  formulae  and  results 
3rmal  effect  on  elastic  moduli 
red  with  those  of  Kupffer,  527 
n  thermal  effect  on  slide-modu- 

iron,  copper,  brass,  1753  (b) ; 
iperiments    on   stretch-squeeze 
eferred  to,  1201  (c) 
eft,   JR.,  experiments  on  after- 
in  silk  and  glass  threads,  (i) 

ftn. 

speriments  on  impulsive  and 
3d    torsional    loadings    (1851), 

J.   H.,  obscure    treatment    of 


fundamental  equations  of  elasticity 
(1857),  592 

Kopytowtki,  on  the  internal  stresses  in 
a  freely  supported  beam  under  rolling 
load  (1865),  555—60;  follows  Bankine, 
465  (6) 

Korteweg^  on  strain  in  a  spherical  con- 
denser of  glass,  1318 

Kraft,  on  the  strength  of  earthenware 
pipes  (1859),  1172 

Krame,  on  plate  iron  (1859),  1127 

Krupp,  strength  of  his  cast  steel  (1855), 
1113 

Krutsch,  uses  metal  needles  to  test  hard- 
ness (1820),  836  (/) 

Kundtt  his  results  for  transmission  of 
polarised  light  through  thin  magnet- 
ised iron-sheets  not  explained  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  theory  of  translucent 
metallic  films,  1782  (c) 

Kupffer y  A.  T.,  his  annual  report  of  the 
St  Petersburg  physical  observatory 
(1850—64),  723—44  ;  on  the  mechani- 
cal  equivalent  of  heat  (1852),  745—6; 
investigations  on  the  flexure  of  metal- 
lic rods  (1854),  747;  on  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  elasticity  of  metals 
(1854),  747,  (1857),  748—57;  his  'Ex- 
perimental  Researches  on  the  Elasti- 
city of  Metals,'  Vol.  i.  (1860),  758—72; 
risuini  of  his  various  memoirs,  778; 
death  (1865),  722;  his  theoretical 
treatment  of  transverse  vibrations  cri- 
ticised by  Zdppritz,  774 — 84 ;  obscurity 
of  his  terminology,  723  (a) ;  his  theory 
corrected  and  his  results  in  part  re- 
calculated by  Zoppritz,  774—84;  re- 
ferred to,  1746,  1748,  1753 

Kurzy  A.y  edits  Clebsch's  posthumous 
pamphlet  on  optics,  1391 

Laboratory,  importance  of  national  phy- 
sical, 759  (6),  1137  and  ftn. 

Lagrange,  on  elastic  rods  of  double- 
curvature,  155 ;  his  method  of  passing 
from  isolated  particles  to  continuous 
bodies  adopted  by  M^nabr^,  550 

Lait$U,  F.,  on  bridge- construction  (1857, 
1870).  887—9 

Lalanne,  on  graphical  tables,  921,  ftn. 

Lamarle,  F.,  note  on  increase  of  strength 
resulting  from  building-in  terminals 
of  simple  and  continuous  beams  (1855), 
571—7 

Lamb,  H,,  on  boundary  conditions  of 
thin  shells,  1234;  on  time  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  solid  steel  globe  of  size  of 
earth,  undergoing  ellipsoidal  deforma- 
tion, 1659 

LamSy  reports  on  Saint-Venant's  torsion 
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memoir,  1 ;  (^ves  expresnion  for  slide  in 
any  direction,  4  {6} ;  Ubes  doubtful 
limit  of  safety,  5  (c) ;  reports  on  Saint- 
Venant's  memoir  on  transverse  im- 
pact, 104;  Saint- Venant  on  his  results 
for  cylindrical  boiler,  125;  his  views 
on  propagation  of  light  cited,  146, 
1216—20,  1274;  Saint-Venant's  views 
on  his  theory  of  light,  265 ;  criticism 
of  his  deduction  of  stress-strain  re- 
lations, 192  (a);  his  definition  of 
Mtress,  225 ;  his  contributions  to  cur« 
vilinear  coordinates,  544 ;  his  views  as 
to  vibrations,  546 ;  his  contributions 
to  figure  of  earth,  562 — 8;  his  error 
as  to  'direct'  potential,  1487  (a) 

Lanifi  Problem^  investigated  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1651 

Lami.  and  Clapeyron,  their  condition 
for  rupture,  166;  insufficiency  of  their 
solution  of  infinite  elastic  solid,  bound- 
ed by  plane  subjected  to  load,  1487; 
their  solution  for  infinite  plane  plate 
reached  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1660 

Lang,  V,  ron,  determination  of  constants 
which  occur  in  solution  of  equation 
for  transvei-se  vibrations  of  rods  (1858 
—9),  614,  616 

Langer,  J.,  on  wooden  and  iron  lattice 
girders,  1022 

Larniort  J.,  on  fiaws  in  torsion  bars, 
1348  ( /' ) ;  on  gyrostatically  loaded 
media,  1782 

Latticed  Girden :  see  Girders 

Laugel,  A.^  on  the  cleavage  of  rocks, 
850 

LavalUy,  on  steel,  8U7;  on  iron  plate, 
902 

LaveSf  introduces  "  split "  beam  or  gir- 
der (1859),  928 

Laws  of  Motion^  how  far  legitimately 
applicable  to  atoms,  276  and  ftn.,  (i) 
p.  185,  ftn.,  805 

Lead,  thermal  effect  of  stretching,  692, 
695 ;  thermo- elastic  proi)erti('8  of,  752 ; 
hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  846, 836(6); 
thermo-electric  properties  under  strain, 
1645 — 6;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  rupture  surface 
of,  1667 ;  bursting  of  pipes  of,  983 

Le/ort,  report  by  Saint- Venant,  Tresca 
and  Besal  upon  a  memoir  by,  266 

Lemoyney  obscure  theory  of  transverse 
impact,  965 

Le  Rotix,  on  thermal  phenomena  ac- 
companying vibrations  (1860),  827 

I^vyt  .v.,  pupil  of  Saint- Venant,  416; 
on  stability  of  loose  earth,  242 ;  form 
of  equilibrium  of  pulverulent  mass 
studied  by  him,  1590;  defect  of  his 


theory,  1613 ;  establishes  general  body- 
stress  equations  of  plasticity,  243, 2t.5, 
250;  his  general  equations  of  plisti- 
city  corrected  by  Saint- Venant,  263 
— 4,  his  method  of  finding  deflection 
of  circular  plate  anyhow  loaded,  336; 
his  assumptions  .in  theory  of  ihin 
plates,  385 ;  his  memoir  on  thin  pUtes 
(1877)  and  controversy  with  Boossi- 
nesq  as  to  'local  pertnrbations  and 
contour  conditions,*  394,  1441;  his 
views  on  thin  plates  criticised  by 
Saint- Venant  and  Boussinesq,  394, 
397 ;  his  treatment  of  local  perturba- 
tions discussed,  1522 — 4;  his  contro- 
versy with  Boussinesq  as  to  eoUapie 
of  belts  subjected  to  external  pressure, 
1556 

LSvy- Lambert,  abac  for  Phillips'  spring 
formulae,  921,  ftn. 

Liebisch,  Th.,  his  treatise  on  physical 
crystallography  cited,  1800,  fin. 

Light,  relation  to  elasticity,  101 ;  propa- 
gation of,  when  ether  has  initial  stresses, 
145—6;  theory  of,  Saint-Venant's 
discussion  of  views  of  Cauchy,  Green, 
Briot,  Sarrau,  Lam6  and  Boussinesq, 
265;  Rankine's  theory  of  molecnlar 
vortices  applied  to  poluised  light, 
440,  his  oscillatory  theory  of,  441; 
Inminiferous  ether  requires  for  its 
refractive  action  fewer  constants  than 
those  of  crystaUine  elastic  medium, 
452;  Fresnel's  equations  deduced  by 
M^nabr^,  551  (b) ;  reflection  and  re- 
fraction for  in  crystalline  media,  594, 
1274;  historical  treatment  of  elastic 
jelly  theory,  1213;  Cauchy's  views, 
F.  Neumann's  views  (FresnePs  laws 
with  different  plane  of  polarisation), 
1214;  C.  Neumann's  incompressible 
ether,  1215 ;  F.  Neumann's  researches, 
1229  {a)—(e) ;  Kirchhoff,  F.  Neumann, 
and  MacCullagh  on  reflection  and  re- 
fraction, 1274;  Eirchhoff's  elastic 
theory  of,  1301;  source  of,  in  elastic 
ether,  1308—10;  Clebsch  on  circu- 
larly-polarising media,  1324 ;  Clebsch 
starts  really  from  a  rari-constant  basis, 
1391 ;  Boussinesq's  theory  of  lumi- 
niferous  waves,  1449;  he  retains  second 
shift-fluxions,  1465 ;  he  supposes  aeo- 
lotropy  produced  by  initial  stresses  in 
isotropic  medium,  1467  ;  discussion  of 
wave-motion,  quasi -transverse  and 
quasi-longitudinal  waves,  Fresnel's 
wave  surface,  etc.,  1468 — 71 ;  assump- 
tions made  in  Boussinesq 's  final  elastic 
theory,  1478 — 80 ;  general  remarks  on, 
1484 ;  Boussinesq  and  Sarrau's  equa- 
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tions  for  waves  in   double-refractive 
xnedinm,  obtained  for  deformed  iso- 
tropic mediam,   1559;    on  waves  in 
aeolotropic  medium,  1764, 1773,  when 
incompressible,    1774 — 5,    1776    (a), 
1778;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  theory  of 
laminouB  waves,   1765 — 83,   poisim: 
see    also  Refraction,  Double ^  Ether , 
Rotation  of  Plane  of  polarised  light, 
etc. 
Limestone :  see  Stone 
Limits^  elastic,  pulverulent  and  plastic, 
nature  of.  1568—9,  1585—7,  1593—5, 
1720:  see  also  Elattic  Limits,  Failure, 
Fail-Point,  Strength,  etc. 
Line  of  Pressure,  in  arches,  518,  1009 
Link'Polygon,  defined,  (i)  p.  354,  ftn. ; 

used  in  theory  of  arches,  518 
Links :  see  Chains,  Links  of 
Lippieh,  erroneous  theory  of  vibrations 

of  light  loaded  rod,  774 
Lissajaus,  J.,  on   transverse  vibrations 
of  bars  (1858),  825  (d) ;  on  the  optical 
study  of  vibrations  (1857),  826 
Littmarm,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 
Live-Load :  see  Rolling-Load 
**Lloyd*8*'  experiments  on  iron  plates 

•and  rivetting,  1135 
Load,  equivalent  statical  systems  of,  pro- 
duce same  elastic  strains,  8,  9, 21, 100 ; 
this  *' principle  of  elastic  equivalence 
of  statically  equipollent  loads  "  applied 
to  plates,  1354,  1440,  1522—4,  1714 ; 
principle  stated  and  demonstrated  for 
body-forces,  effect  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site forces  and  of  couple,  1521 ;  effect 
of  local  load  in  producing  stress  in 
extended  elastic  solid,  1487  (c);  sudden, 
effect  on  iron  and  frozen  iron,  1148; 
repeated,  how  affecting  materials,  364 : 
see  also  Fatigue,  Girder,  Axle,  Torsion, 
Flexure,  etc.;  distribution  of,  over 
base  of  a  prism  not  adhering  to  a 
surface,  516;  measured  by  a  scale  of 
colours,  794 
Loadpoint,  515 — 6 
Load-Systems,  classified,  461 
Lohse,  on  the  buckling  of  the  bracing 

bars  of  latticed  girders,  1019 
Lommel,  adopts  F.  Neumann's  view  of 

dispersion,  1221 
Longridge,  J.  A.,  on  the  construction  of 

artillery  (I860),  1076—81 
Loomis,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e);  his 
experiments  on  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  slide- modulus,  1753  (6) 
LorbfTQ,  on  electro-Btriction  referred  to, 
1313 


Lorgna,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Louvel,  graphic  tables  of  resistance  of 
iron  bars,  921,  ftn. 

Jsore,  G.  H.,  his  Treatise  on  strength  of 
Iron  and  Steel  and  their  use  in  Con- 
struction (1859),  894—906;  reduces 
elasticity  to  an  empirical  science, 
894 — 5 ;  on  strength  of  pillars  of  steel 
(1861),  978  ;  his  account  of  Hodgkin- 
son,  975 ;  his  empirical  formulae  for 
Fairbairn's  experiments  on  flues,  987 

Love,  A.E.  H.fhis  treatment  of  flexure, 
(i)  p.  ix.,  ftn. ;  on  boundary  conditions 
for  thin  shells,  1234 ;  on  thin  elastic 
shells,  1296  bis;  on  Kirchhoff's  as- 
sumptions in  theory  of  plates,  (ii)  p. 
86,  ftn. ;  his  Treatise  on  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Elasticity  referred  to,  1764 

Liiders,  W.,  first  drew  attention  to  net- 
work of  curved  lines  on  surface  of 
bar-iron,  cast-steel  and  tin, — Liiders* 
curves — in  wrought-iron  I-sectional 
beams,  1190;  in  round  holes  punched 
in  steel  plates,  etc.,  (i)  p.  761,  ftn.  and 
(ii),  frontispiece 

Luminous  Point,  in  elastic  ether,  theory 
of,  1308—10 ;  types  of  motion  started 
by,  1768—9 

Lynde,  J.  G.,  experiments  on  cast-iron 
girders  of  Hodgkinson's  section,  1031 

MacConnell,  on  hollow  railway  axles 
(1853),  988—9 

MacCullagh,  his  theory  of  light  referred 
to,  1274 

McFarlane,  on  aeolotropic  electric  re- 
sistance produced  by  aeolotropic 
strain,  1740;  experiments  on  steel 
pianoforte  wire  under  combined  trac- 
tive and  torsional  stress,  1742  (a); 
as  to  effect  of  permanent  molecular 
change  on  elastic  moduli,  1753 

Maclaurin^s  Theorem,  doubtful  use  of  in 
elastic  theory,  1636—8, 1744,  ftn. :  see 
Approximation 

MacUod  and  Clarke,  on  alteration  of 
stretch-modulus  of  tuning-fork  with 
temperature,  1753  {b) 

Macvicar,  J,  G.,  metaphysical  views  on 
atomic  theory  (1860),  872 

Magnetisation,  Permanent,  as  test  for 
purity  of  iron,  1189 

Magnetisation,  Relation  to  Streu  and 
Strain,  historical  notices,  Reaumur 
on  impulsive  stress  and  magnetisation, 
(i)  p.  564,  ftn.,  Scoresby,  bending  and 
twisting,  (i)  p.  564,  ftn.,  Baden-Powell 
on  torsion,  811.  De  Haldat,  Becquerel, 
Matteucci,  etc.,  on  torsion,  811  —2;  in- 
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fl  uencc  of  torfiional  elastic  and  set  strain 
on  temporary  and  permanent  magnet- 
isation, 814 — ti;  Wertheim  does  not 
recognise  'critical  twist,* 818;  he  falls 
back  on  a  theory  of  ether  vibrations 
to  explain  magnetic  phenomena,  817 ; 
no  sensible  results  in  case  of  torsion 
applied  to  diamagnetic  bodies,  814 
(xii);  effect  of  long  repeated  torsions 
on  magnetic  properties  of  wrought-iron 
axles,  994;  influence  of  torsion  on 
electro-magnetism,  701 — 4,  on  magnet* 
isation,  703;  Matteucci's  "bundle  of 
fibres"  theory  to  account  for  magnetic 
effect  of  torsion,  701,  704;  influence 
of  torsion  on  maguetination  of  steel 
bars,  712 ;  influence  of  magnetisation 
on  torsion  of  iron  and  steel  wires, 
713 — 4 ;  comparison  of  magnetic  and 
torsional  phenomena,  714  (13) — (16); 
effect  of  temperature  on  magnetiHa- 
tion,  714  (17) -(19);  Wiedemann's 
mechanical  theory  of  magnetisation, 
715 ;  twisting  of  iron-wire,  when  mag- 
netised in  a  direction  inclined  to  axis, 
explanation  of  Maxwell,  reversal  ob- 
served by  Bidwell,  1727;  soft-iron 
wire  subjected  to  longitudinal  traction 
and  then  twisted  under  earth's  vertical 
magnetic  component,  effect  on  mag- 
netisation, 1735;  effect  of  twist  on 
loaded  and  magnetised  nickel  wires, 
1735 ;  production  by  torsion  of  longi- 
tudinal magnetisation  in  wire  mag- 
netised by  axial  current,  1735;  on 
direction  of  induced  longitudinal 
current  in  iiou  and  nickel  wires  by 
twist  under  longitudinal  magnetic 
force,  1737 

Joule's  experiments  as  to  effects 
of  magnetisation  on  dimensions  of 
iron  and  steel  bars,  free  and  under 
tension,  688;  no  magnetic  influence 
on  copper  wires,  688;  influence  of 
tension  on  magnetisation,  705;  influ- 
ence of  longitudinal  load  on  induced 
and  residual  magnetisation  of  iron 
and  steel  wires,  1728;  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  results  for  steel 
pianoforte  wire  and  consideration  of 
how  they  must  be  limited  in  light  of 
Villari  critical  field,  1728—9;  Villari 
critical  field  for  soft-iron,  1730—1; 
influence  of  temperature,  1731—2; 
effect  of  longitudinal  puU  on  magnet- 
isatoon  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  Villari 

^18  field  for  nickel  (?),  1736;  effects 

mJl^'^rV^^  ^^^  ^^  longitudinal 
magnetisation  of  iron.  1733;  develop- 


ment  of  aeolotropic  inductive  sosoept- 
ibility  by  stresses  other  than  pore 
compression,  1734;  dimmagnetic  power 
of  biBmnth  increased  by  compresuon. 
700 

magnetic  rotation  of  plane  of 
polarisation  in  flint  and  erown  ^ass 
affected  by  oompression,  no  sensible 
rotation  in  slightly  compressed  erown 
glass,  698;  rotatory  effect  on  plane  of 
polarisation  is  inflaenced  and  can  be 
annulled  by  mechanical   stress,  797 

(d) 

Eirehhoff^s  theory  of  stoain  pro- 
duced by  magnetisation,  1313—21;  he 
assumes  the  coefficient  of  indiued 
magnetisation  constant  and  nefdeets 
square  of  strain,  doubtfal  character  of 
his  results,  1314,  1821 ;  strain  in 
isotropic  iron  sphere  due  to  nniibrm 
magnetisation,  1319 — 20;  neglect  of 
terms  connecting  intensity  of  magnet- 
isation with  strain,  1321 

Magnetitm^  elastic  analogue  to  magnetic 
force,  1627,  1630,  1813—5;  analogoee 
to  electro-magnetic  force  and  to 
magnetic  potential  in  strained  jelly, 
1813 — 4 ;  failure  of  analogue  in  the 
conditions  at  interface  of  two  jellies 
and  of  two  substances  of  different 
magnetic  permeabilities,  1815 

Magnut,  on  thermo-electric  ourrents 
produced  by  strain,  1645  (iv) 

MahiMtre,  on  stress  produced  by  rotation 
of  wheels  ( 1857) ,  590 ;  erroneous  theory 
of  stress  produced  by  rapidly  moving 
load  (1857),  963 

MainardU  on  equilibrium  of  strings 
(1856),  580 

Malfatti,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411.  ftn. 

MalUabU,  defined,  466  (vi) 

Mallet,  on  deflection  ox  girders  due  to 
rapidly  moving  load,  9€S ;  on  physical 
conditions  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  artillery  (1855),  1054—72;  on 
resilience  and  inflaence  of  sixe  of 
casting.  1128 — 9;  reports  on  proper- 
ties of  metals  (1838 — 43),  (i)  p.  707, 
ftu. 

Mallock^  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 

Manger t  J,,  on  strengUi  of  cements 
(1859),  1170 

Manometer,  tested  by  teinometer,  797 

Mantion,  theoretical  study  of  a  canal 

bridge  (1860),  1034 
Marble :  see  Stone 
Marcoux,  on  axles,  (i)  p.  610,  ftn. 
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Marcq^  experiments  on  strength,  elastic 
limit  and  stretch-modulus  of  wood 
(1855),  1157 

Marie,  nis  histoiy  of  mathematics,  162 
and  ftn. 

Mariottey  on  stretch  limit  of  safety, 
5(c) 

Marq/ayt  apparatus  for  recording  deflec- 
tion of  bridges  (1859),  1082 

Mauon,  on  correlation  of  physical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  (1858),  823 — i 

MathieUt  pupil  of  Saint-Venant's,  416; 
bis  discussion  of  potential  of  second 
kind,  235 

Matter^  cannot  be  continuous,  278 

Matteuceij  on  rotation  of  plane  of  polar- 
ised lif^t  under  magnetic  influence, 
and  on  diamagnetic  phenomena  (1850), 
698 — ^9;  on  the  influence  of  heat  and 
compression  on  diamagnetic  pheno- 
mena (1853),  700;  on  the  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  developed  by 
torsion  (1858),  701—5 ;  letter  to  Arago 
on  relation  of  torsion  to  magnetisation 
(1847),  812 ;  cited  on  relation  of  torsion 
to  magnetisation,  1729,  1734,  1737 

Maxwell^  discussion  by  Saint- Venant  of 
his  views  as  to  elastic  constants,  193. 
196;  his  statements  as  to  bi-constant 
isotropy  objected  to  by  Wertheim,  797 
(e) ;  his  views  on  stress-strain  relations 
referred  to,  227;  cited  as  to  lines  of 
flow,  1564 ;  as  to  relation  of  stress  and 
magnetisation,  1727,  1734 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat:  see 
Heat 

Mechanical  Representation  of  Magnetic 
Force,  1627,  1630, 1813—5 

Meiuner,  M.,  on  absolute  strength  of 
iron  and  steel  (1858),  1123 

Membrane,  equation  for  transverse  shift 
of,  890 ;  F.  Neumann's  treatment  of, 
1223;  KirchhofTs  treatment  of,  1292, 
1300  (a);  membrane  terms  in  plate- 
equations,  1296 — 9 ;  stretch  in  curved 
extensible  membrane,  1461;  Gauss' 
theorem  for  inextensible  membrane, 
1461,  1671;  vibrations  of  flexible, 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  different 
materia],  551  [b] ;  nodal  lines  of  square 
membranes,  825  (e),  1223;  transverse 
vibrations  of  regularly  and  irregularly 
stretched,  1300  (c),  of  circular,  1385 ; 
effect  of  stiffness  on  note,  1439 
Minahria,  on  theory  of  vibrations  (1855), 
550 — 1 ;  on  general  laws  of  vibrations 
(1855),  578 ;  on  the  minimum  property 
of  work  done  by  elastic  system  (1858), 
604^-6 
Mercury,  compressibility  of,  1817 


Mery^  on  theory  of  arches,  1009 

Metals,  generally  amorphic  and  thus 
have  ellipsoidal  elasticity,  144 ;  drawn 
or  rolled,  elastic  constants  for,  282; 
stress  formulae  and  elastic  constants 
for,  314;  tables  of  their  elastic  con- 
stants, 469, 752, 754, 756, 773, 1751— 2 ; 
hardness  of,  Mus8chenbrock*s  order, 
836  Ic),  Calvert  and  Johnson's,  (i)  p. 
592,  ftn.,  Clarinval's,  846;  how  thermo- 
electric properties  are  influenced  by 
strain,  1642—7:  for  general  discus- 
sion of  their  elastic,  thermo-elastic 
and  other  physical  properties,  see  Iron, 
Copper,  BrasMy  etc. 

Metatatic  Axes,  treatment  by  Bankine 
and  Saint-Veuant,  137  (vi),  446 

Meyer,  O.  E.,  edits  F.  Neumann's  Lec- 
tures on  Elasticity,  1192 ;  on  modem 
researches  upon  the  elasticity  of  crys- 
tals, 1212 

Mica,  stretch-modulus  of,  1210 

Michelot,  on  strength  of  stone,  1179 

Militzer,  effect  of  long-continued  and 
repeated  loading  on  electrical  and 
magnetic  properties  of  wrought-iron 
axles,  994 

Millar,  W,  J.,  edits  Rankine's  papers, 
418;  Rankine's  Manual  of  Applied 
Mechanics,  464 

Mitgau,  on  cast-  and  wrought-iron  gird- 
ers, 954 

Mitscherlich,  on  strain  in  calcspar  due 
to  change  of  temperature,  1197;  on 
change  of  optic  axes  in  bi-axal  crystal 
with  change  of  temperature,  1218 

Models,  in  relief  for  torsion,  (i)  p.  2,  60 ; 
for  transverse  impact  of  bars,  105, 361 ; 
for  vibrating  string.  111;  of  elastic 
structures,  law  of  relation  between 
shifts  and  strains  for  large  and  small, 
1718  (a) ;  Sir  W.  Thomson's,  of  a  21- 
constant  solid,  1771 — 3,  of  the  ether, 
1806 — 7,  illustrating  a  double- assem- 
blage of  Boscovichian  atoms  and  a 
multi-constant  elastic  solid,  1804 — 5 

Modified  Action,  hypothesis  of,  276, 305, 
1447—8,  1770,  1773 ;  seems  involved 
in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  multi-constant 
Boscovichian  system,  1803 — 5:  see 
also  Intermolecular  Action  and  Con^ 
stants.  Elastic 

Modulus  and  Principal  Modulus,  defined 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  1761 ;  value  of, 
depends  on  working  and  is  peculiar  to 
each  test  specimen,  1752;  difference 
between  kinetic  and  static  moduli  at- 
tributed by  Seebeck  to  after-strain, 
474  (d);  Wertheim's  views,  809;  Mas- 
son's  numbers,  824 ;  Kupffer's  results, 
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728 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson's  thermo-elastio 
investigation  of  relation  between  ki- 
netic and  static  mo<luli,  1750 — 1;  tables 
of  ratio  of  two  moduli  for  various 
mat4;rials,  1751;  on  Wertheim's  re- 
sults, 1751 

Modulus,  Dilatation  (or  Bulk,  1709  {d)), 
investigated  by  Kirohhoff,  1279;  how 
affected  by  temperature,  1638  and  ftn. : 
table  of,  for  variety  of  materials,  1752 ; 
for  an  aeolotropic  solid,  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son distinguishes  two  kinds,  tasino- 
mic  and  thlipsinomic,  their  values, 
1776 

Modulus,  Plate,  defined,  328,  385 

Modulus,  Slide  (or  Rigidity,  1709  (d)), 
effect  on  torsional  resistance  of  its  varia- 
tion across  section,  186 ;  how  influenced 
by  tort,  1755 ;  how  influenced  by  set- 
stretch,  1753  (a) ;  thermal  effect  on, 
754,  756,  for  iron,  copper  and  brass, 
1753  (b);  Ubles  of,  for  wires,  1749, 
for  variety  of  materials,  1752 

Modulus,  Stretch  (or  Young's  Modulus, 
or  Longitudinal  Rigidity,  1709  {d)); 
how  influenced  by  working  strain,  an- 
nealing, etc.,  727.  1753,  by  set,  194,  by 
tort,  1755,  by  initial  stress,  241 ;  varies 
with  manufacture,  size,  method  of 
placing  and  loading  of  piece  tested, 
1110,  1112;  supposed  relation  to  coef- 
ficient of  thermal  expansion,  717,  823, 
to  atomic  weight,  719 — 21;  difference 
between  static  and  kinetic  stretch- 
moduli  (from  flexural  experiments  of 
Kupffer)  in  case  of  steel,  platinum, 
brass  and  iiou,  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  specific  heats,  728 ;  like 
result  from  Masson's  experiments,  824; 
how  affected  by  temperature,  1753  {h), 
756;  relation  to  density,  741  (a),  759  {e) ; 
stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  not  equal 
for  small  loads,  796,  809,  nor  for  cast- 
iron,  971  (2),  empirical  formulae  for 
stress-strain  relations  in  cane  of  this 
inequality,  178 

variation  of  value  across  cross- 
section  of  pi  ism  or  bar,  169  {e) ;  method 
of  treatment,  518, 1425, 1749 ;  formulae 
for,  due  to  Bresse  and  Saint-Venant, 
169  (e);  influence  of  this  variation  on 
flexure,  169  (/ ) ;  example,  in  case  of 
trunk  of  tree,  1H9  (/);  skin-change  in 
value  of,  169  (/),  974  (c),  1111 

in  case  of  aeolotropy,  in  terms  of 
86  elastic  constants,  7 ;  for  bodies 
possessing  various  types  of  elastic 
symmetry,  282;  its  distribution  by 
quartic,  309 — 10 ;  analysis  of  its  values 
when  its  variations  are  gradual  and 


continuous  round  a  point,  312 — I;  ex- 
pressions for  valaes  in  stone  and  wood, 
314 ;  of  regular  crystal  in  any  dine- 
tion,  1206;  directions  of  maxxmnm 
and  minimum  vfdues,  1207;  to  be 
experimentally  determined  by  tnns- 
verse  vibrations  of  rods  cut  in  vsriom 
directions,  821; 

methods  of  determining,— Kirch- 
hoff's  theory,  by  means  of  defleetioDs 
of  stretched  bar,  1289 ;  from  transTene 
vibrations  of  loaded  rods,  774—84;  in 
case  of  glass  from  donble-refractiTe 
power,  786 

tables  of  values  for  metals,  752, 
for  wires,  1749,  for  various  materiils, 
1752;  value  for  alum,  1206,  for  Cik- 
spar,  gypsum  and  mica,  1210 

Mohn,  on  strength,  etc.,  of  stone,  1176 

Mohs,  modifies  Haiiy*s  scale  of  hardnetf, 
836  (<2) 

Moigno,  Saint-Venant  oontributeschipter 
on  elasticity  to  his  treatise  on  statioB, 
224 

Molecules,    translational  vibrations  of, 
used  to   explain  heat,   68;    size  of, 
according  to  Ampere,  Beoquerel,  Bt- 
binet  and  Sir  W.  Thomson,  (i)  p.  184; 
molecular  state  of  bodies  affected  by 
stress,  861,  by  vibrations,  862;  Mac- 
vicar  on  molecular  phenomena,  872; 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on  shell-spring  mole- 
cule,   1765,    1769,    ftn.;     distinction 
between  velocity  of  molecule  and  of 
particle,   1463—4;    Sir  W.   Thomson 
on  molecular  constitution  of  matter, 
1798—1805;    on   probable    molecular 
structure    of   isotropic    solid,    1799; 
molecular  tactics,   their    bearing  on 
rari-  and  multi-constancy,   1800—5: 
see  in  particular  Intermolecular  Action 
and  Atomic  Constitution  of  Bodies 

Molinos,  L.,  on  bridge -oonstmction 
(1867).  890 

Moll,  C.  L.,  text-book  on  strength  of 
materials  (1858),  875 

Moments  of  Inertia,  values  of,  for  tri- 
angles and  trapezia,  103 

Moments,  Theorem  of  the  three,  for  con- 
tinuous loads  and  uniform  orosa-seo- 
tion,  603;  for  isolated  loads,  values 
of  reactions,  607 ;  for  continuous  loads, 
unequal  heights  of  supports,  and  un- 
equal flexural  rigidities,  898 

Montigny,  mode  of  counting  vibrations 
(1852),  822;  his  results  contradict 
Baudrimont's,  822 

Morin,  Le^'ons  do  m^canique  pratique 
(B^sistance  des  mat('*riaux  (18^3, 
1856)),  876-  -82 ;  his  erroneous  views 
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stio  limit,  878 ;  on  elasticity  of 
linm,  1164 
strength  of,  880  {b) 
graphical  construction  for  line 
»ure,  1009 

nttancyt  remarks  on,  4  (^),  192, 
)6,  197,  resnlts  from  h^othesis 
iified  action,  (i)  p.  185 ;  model 
ftting,  1771—3 ;  may  be  dedaoed 
ing  to  Sir  W.  Thomson  from 
riohian  system  of  atoms,  1798 — 
see  for  further  references,  Con- 
ElcutiCt  Comtant  Controversy^ 
ofiMtancy 

after-strain    in,   828,   829—30, 
itretoh-modnlus  of,  830 
ibroek,  his  method  of  measuring 
•f  hardness,  836  (b) 
,  his  experiments  on  nodal  lines 
ire  plates,  C.  et  A.  p.  4 

,  on  current  in  nickel  wire 
longitudinal  magnetizing  force, 
!ed  by  twist,  1736,  1737 
(ives  formula  for  value  of  stretch 
any  direction,  4  {5) ;  his  lectures 
and  annotated  by  Saint-Venant, 
tn  Bununing  intermolecular  ac- 
S28;  on  impact  of  elastic  bar, 
lis  memoir  on  rectangular  thin 

399;  on  statically  indetermi- 
tactions,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn. ;  first 
3  theory  of  elasticity  to  arches, 
?.  Neumann  adopts  his  methods, 
L195 

ifter- strain    of,    830;    stretch- 
us  of,  830 

t,  C,  general  theory  of  elasticity 
,  667—73, 1196;  introduces  idea 
impressible  ether,  1215  and  ftn.; 
leralised  equations  of  elasticity, 
350 ;  discussion  of  his  views  as 
itic  constants  by  Saint- Yenant, 
bis  method  of  finding  strain- 
,  229 
»,   F.f  his    **  Lectures    on    the 

of  the  elasticity  of  solids  '*  (de- 
1,  1857—74,  published,  1885), 
-1228 ;  ou  the  optical  properties 
liprismatic  crystals  (1885),  1218 
n. ;  on  the  double-refraction  of 
;i832),  1229,  (1841),  1221;  on 
flection  and  refraction  of  light 
,  1229;  on  Fresnel's  formulae 
»1  reflection  (1837),  1229;  his 
ores  on  theoretical  optics"  (1885), 
his  formula  for  torsion,  1230 
ef  features  of  his  researches : 
3 -elastic  equations,  1196 — 7; 
1  proof  of  uniqueness  of  elastic 

E.  PT.  II. 


equations,  1198 — 9;  his  discussion  of 
crystals,  1203—12,  1219;  first  deter- 
mines stretch-modulus  quartic,  161, 
remarks  on  this  quartic,  309,  error  in 
Vol.  I.  about  this  quartic  corrected,  p. 
209,  ftn.,  C.  et  A.  p.  3;  his  treatment 
of  waves  and  elastic  theory  of  light, 
1213—8,  1220—1,  1229;  his  theory  of 
impact  of  bars,  203,  1224—6;  his 
definition  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  light,  1214;  gives  among  the  first 
a  true  theory  of  dispersion,  1221; 
erroneous  method  of  approximation, 
1226—6 

erroneous  identification  of  cnrstal- 
Une  axes  (788»— 795*),  684;  histheoiy 
of  influence  of  traction  on  torsional 
vibrations,  735  (iii);  his  method  of 
finding  stretch-squeeze  ratio  by  dis- 
tortion of  cross- sections  under  flexure, 
736  and  ftn. ;  notices  that,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  volume  of  wire  increases 
under  traction,  736;  his  theory  of 
photo-elasticity  referred  to,  792,  793 
(iii) ;  list  of  bis  pupils,  1192  and  ftn. 

Neutral  Axis^  distinguished  from  neutral 
line,  (i)  p.  114,  ftn. ;  for  flexure  under 
asymmetrical  loading,  171;  relation 
to  ellipse  of  inertia  and  stress-centre, 
516 ;  applied  to  elastic  bodies  resting 
on  rigid  surfaces,  515 — 6,  602;  at- 
tempted extension  to  curved  surfaces, 
602;  does  not  pass  through  centroid, 
if  there  be  any  thrust,  922;  existence 
or  not  of  strain  at,  1016  ;  in  cast-iron 
beams  does  not  pass  through  centroid 
(?),  971,  1091,  1117  (iii) ;  erroneously 
placed  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  1689 

Neutral  Lifter  distinguished  from  neutral 
axis,  (i)  p.  114,  ftn. ;  coincides  closely 
with  central  line  if  load  be  transverse, 
930 

Newton,  his  experiments  on  impact,  209 ; 
his  theory  of  impact  criticised,  1682 ; 
his  proof  of  velocity  of  sound,  219; 
treated  intermolecular  force  as  central, 
269 

Nickel,  admixture  with  cast-iron  tends 
to  reduce  strength  of  latter,  1165; 
prevents  crystallisation  of  iron,  1189; 
efiFect  of  torsion  on  loaded  and  mag- 
netised nickel  wire,  1735;  effect  of 
longitudinal  pull  on  magnetisation  of, 
1736;  as  to  existence  of  a  YiUari 
critical  field,  1736;  direction  of  in- 
duced longitudinal  current  by  twist 
under  longitudinal  magnetic  force, 
1737 

Nicking,  how  it  produces  change  in  tough 
iron,  1067 
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Nodal  LifUi,  of  square  membranes,  825 
(f),  1223;  of  plates,  (i)  p.  676,  ftn., 
1233—43,  1300  (h) 

Nodfs,  of  vibrating  bars,  825  (a)— (d), 
1228 

Note^  pitch  of  fandamental,  asserted  by 
Wertheim  to  depend  on  intensity  of 
disturbance,  809;  of  circular  plates, 
1242, 1243;  of  membranes,  1223, 1439; 
of  rods  of  uniform  cross-section,  1228, 
1291  (&),  of  varying  cross  •  section, 
1302—7;    of   stretched   string,    1291 

{c)-{d) 
Noyon,  on  the  suspension  bridge  of  Roeh€ 

Bernard,  1033 
Nutation,  effect  of  elastic  yielding  of 

earth  on,  1665,  1738—9 

0*Brien,  his  theory  of  dispersion  (1842), 
1221 

Oertted,  his  theory  of  the  piezometer 
discussed  by  Neumann,  1201  {c) 

Okatow,  his  mode  of  finding  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  {e) 

Optic  Axe*,  dispersion  of,  1218,  ftn.; 
Neumann's  theory  of  change  of  posi- 
tion due  to  pressure  or  temperature, 
1220 

Optical  Axes,  defined,  1218,  ftn. 

Optical  Coefficient  of  Elasticity ^  defined, 
795 

Ordnance:  see  Cannon 

Orr's  "  Circle  of  the  Industrial  Arts  "  (On 
the  useful  metals  and  their  alloys, 
(1857)),  891 

Orthotatic  Axes,  137  (iii),  445 ;  Green's 
condition  for,  in  case  of  ether,  (i) 
p.  96,  ftn. 

Orthotatic  Ellipsoid,  discovered  by 
Haughton,  named  by  Bankine,  137, 
445 

Ortmann,  theory  of  resistance  of  ma- 
terials (1843,  1856),  922 

Owen,  on  strength  of  'toughened'  oast- 
iron  girders,  1106 

Pagani,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Painvin,  on  vibrations  of  ellipsoidal 
shells  (1854),  544—8 

Pansner,  L.,  uses  diamond  and  metal 
needles  to  test  hardneas  (1813),  836  (/) 

Paoli,  on  statically  indeterminate  re- 
actions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Pape,  on  axes  of  atmospheric  disinte- 
gration in  crystals,  1219 

Paradisi,  G.,  on  nodal  lines  of  plates 
(1806),  (i)  p.  575,  ftn. 

Pearson,  K.,  note  on  Clapeyron's  Theo- 
rem of  tliree  moments  (elastic  supports) , 


(i)  p.  413,  ftn.  ;  on  ratio  of  transferae 
to  absolute  strength  of  cast-iron,  (i) 
p.  719,  ftn. ;  on  flexure  of  betvy 
beams,  387,  ftn.,  1427;  on  intermofe- 
cular  action,  1447;  on  condition  for 
replacing  surface-load  by  body-foroe, 
1695,  ftn. ;  on  the  generalised  eqoatiooi 
of  elasticity,  1709  (a) ;  on  the  9\xm 
energy  of  a  jelly  with  ngidly  fixed  boun- 
daries, 1813,  ftn. ;  on  torsion  in  Axla 
and  shafting,  (i)  p.  668,  ftn.  and  (i) 
p.  673,  ftn. 

Pekdrek,  F.,  his  sklerometer,  843 

Pendulum,  conical,  stress  in  its  soinwrt, 
589 

Perreaux,  L.  G.,  testing  appantos  for 
yam,  thread,  wire,  etc.  (1853),  1152 

Persy,  on  skew  loading  of  beams,  70; 
C.  et  A.  p.  9 

Petin,  on  steel,  897 

Petzval,  J.,  on  the  vibrations  of  stretched 
strings,  617 

Phear,  J,  B.^  on  Lamp's  stress-ellipfloid, 
613 

Phillips,  E„  on  the  springs  of  railvsj 
roUing  stock  (1852),  482—508;  errors 
in  results  for  rolling  load  on  beam 
corrected  by  Saint- Venant  and  Brerae, 
377,  540;  on  rolling  load  on  bridges 
(1856),  165,  372—3,  563-4;  on  rcaili- 
enoe  of  railway  buffers  (1857),  595;  on 
springs  (1858),  697;  on  the  spiral 
springs  of  watches  and  chronometen 
(1860),  674—9;  on  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  vibrations  of  rods  sub- 
jected to  terminal  conditions  varying 
with  the  time  (1864),  680—2;  writes 
notice  of  Saint- Venant  (1886),  415 

Photo-elasticity,  relation  of  oontnbutions 
of  Fresnel,  Brewster,  F.  Neumann, 
MaxweU  and  Wertheim,  792, 793  (ui); 
Wertheim's  theory  oorreoted  by  Neu- 
mann's, 795 

Pianoforte  Wires,  strength  of,  1124 

Piezometer,  elasticity  of,  115,  119,  121; 
in  form  of  spherical  shell,  124;  ex- 
periments on  copper  and  brass,  dis- 
cussed, 192  (6);  theory  of,  1201  (c) 

Pillars:  see  Columns  and  Struts 

Piobert,  reports  on  Saint-Venant's  tor- 
sion memoir,  1 

Pipes,  cast-iron,  formulae  for  strength 
of,  900;  when  unequally  heated,  962; 
bursting  of  wrought-iron  and  leaden 
pipes  from  internal  pressure,  983; 
earthenware,  bursting  strength,  dry 
and  after  soaking,  1171 ;  formulae  for 
strength  of  eartiienware,  1172:  see 
also  Tuhes 

Pirel,  translates  Hodgkinson'a  Experi- 
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Researches     into      French, 

d,  stress  in,  681 
rfaeet  of  infinite  elastic  solid 
3d  to  given  stress  or  strain, 
)8 

plication  of  theoxyof  elasticity 
e  of:  see  Earth 
mit,  1668,  1686,  1593—6 
ipture  Surface,  1667 
,  169  {b) ;  flow  of  plastic  solid 
I  circular  orifice,  233;  coeffi- 
f  resistance  to  plastic  slide  and 
eqaal,  2^6;  name  ased  in  this 
r  plastico-dynamics,  243;  trans- 
om elasticity  to,  is  there  a 
state?  2^4,257;  general  eqna- 
f,  246,  246,  2^;  Tresca's  ex- 
itariaw8''of ,  247 ;  Saint-Venant 
th  nniplanar  equations  of,  248, 
i ;  difficoltyof  solving  equations 
I;  equations  for  cylindrical 
flow,  ^2;  equations  of  uni- 
plastic  flow  reduce  to  discovery 
ixiliaiy  function,  263, 1662—6; 
conditions  of,  264,  1694 ;  due 
on  of  right-circular  cylinder, 
le  to  equal  flexure  of  prism 
singular  section,  266;  plastic 
3  is  transmitted  as  in  fluids, 
r  a  right-circular  cylindrical 
ihjected  to  internal  and  ex- 
>re88ure,  2^ ;  same  shell  with 
urface  rigidly  fixed,  Saint-Ve- 
btains  results  differing  from 
s,  262 ;  Saint-Venant  corrects  a 
>f  Levy's  for  the  general  equa- 
f,  262,  263—4;  need  of  new 
lents  on,  and  noiethod  of  making 
267;  insufficiency  of  Tresca*s 
f  dealing  with  theory  of,  267 ; 
lar  equations  of,  solved  by 
lesq,  1662 — 6 ;  •  isostatic' curves 
d  graphically,  1564 ;  nature  of 
conditions,  1594;  uniplanar 
ns  in  polar  coordinates,  1601; 
plastic  material  subjected  to 
forms  of  pressure,  1602  (a) — 
261 — 2);  action  of  circular 
1QQ2  (d);  wedge  of  plastic 
J  squeezed  between  two  planes 
together,  1603 ;  uniplanar  body- 
equation,  when  force-function 
16D6  {b)—(c);  how  defined  by 
on  and  Tait,  1718  (&) 
',  Coefficient  of  (/JT),  244,  247, 
it  an  absolute  constant?  1668, 
.693;   method  of  determining, 

lynamict  =  Plasticity 


Phite,  Elastic,  history  of  problem,  167, 
1234,  1293,  1440;  torsion  of  thin 
plate,  29;  is  generally  amorphic,  if 
rolled,  116 

Plate,  thick,  Clebsch*s  treatment  of, 
1350—53,  1366—7;  small  but  not 
indefinitely  small  thickness,  1364; 
special  case  of  circular  plate,  stretched 
by  any  system  of  loads  parallel  to  the 
mid-plane,  1356;  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, Boussinesq's  suggestion  for 
solution,  1619  (d)\  annotated  Clebsoh, 
Saint-Venant  and  Boussinesq's  re- 
searches, 322 — 337 ;  rectangular  plates, 
simple  cylindrical  fiexure,  323 ;  double 
cylindrical  flexure,  324 — 326;  sub- 
jected laterally  to  shearing  load, 
326;  circular  plates,  synmietrical 
loading,  328,  336;  subject  to  lateral 
shearing  load,  329;  circular  annulus, 
328 — 330;  complete  plate  resting  on 
rim  of  a  disc,  331,  333;  criticism  of 
Saint- Venant*s  solution,  331 ;  circular 
plate  centrally  supported,  deflection, 
etc.,  332;  deflections  for  complete 
plate  variously  loaded,  334 ;  complete 
plate,  deflection  of,  for  any  system  of 
loading,  335 — 6 ;  Levy's  principle,  336 ; 
assumptions  of  theory,  337 

Plate,  thin,  Kirohhoff's  first  treatment 
of  problem,  1236 — 40,  doubtful  assump 
tions,  1236,  expressions  for  strain- 
energy  of  bent  plate,  1237,  the  two 
boundary  conditions.  1238 — 9,  unique- 
ness of  solution,  1240;  KirchhofF's 
second  treatment,  1292—1300,  finite 
shifts  of  infinitely  thin  plane  plate, 
1293,  obscure  step  in  Kirchhoff*s 
reasoning,  1294,  Love's  views,  (ii) 
p.  86,  ftn.,  further  assumption  as  to 
stresses,  1296,  strain-energy  of  plane 
plate,  1296;  Basset's  terms  for  shell 
contribute  nothing  to  strain -energy  of 
plane  plate,  1296  bix;  finite  bending, 
1297,  sUght  bending,  1298—9;  Clebsch's 
treatment,  1375—84,  finite  shifts,  1376 
— 8,  mid-plane  approximately  a  deve- 
lopable surface,  1376,  small  shifts,  ge- 
neral equations  when  no  surface  load, 
1379 ;  Gehring's  treatment,  finite  shifts 
of  isotropic  plate,  1413— -4,  errors, 
1414,  transverseand  longitudinal  shifts 
of  aeolotropic  plate,  errors  of  treat- 
ment, 1416;  comparison  of  methods 
of  Kirchhoff,  Clebsch  and  Gehring, 
1292—3, 1375, 1411—3;  Thomson  and 
Tait's  treatment,  1698—1704,  strain- 
energy  for  plate  with  three  rectangular 
planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  1698—9, 
criticism    of    assumptions   made  by 
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Thomson  and  Tait,  1700—1,  1703, 
1705,  oomparison  of  their  method  with 
those  of  Boussinesq  and  Saint-Venant, 
and  with  Kirohhoff's  first  treatment, 
1701,  analysis  of  bendin^^  couples  for 
plate,  1702,  synclastic  and  anticlastic 
bending  stress,  1702,  stress-couple 
equation  for  plate,  1703,  Thomson 
and  Tait*s  *  rec^ciliation  of  thePoisson 
and  Kirchhon  boundary  conditions, 
1704,  1714,  transverse  shift  of  a  thin 
plate  strained  symmetrically  round  a 
point,  1705,  general  solution  for  a 
plate  of  any  form  under  transverse 
load,  thrown  back  on  the  solution  of 
an  equation  free  of  that  load,  1707, 
flexural  rigidities  of  isotropic  plate 
determined,  1713 ;  Boussinesq's  treat- 
ment, 1438 — 40,  assumption  of  stress- 
relations,  1438,  1440,  doubtful  treat- 
ment of  curved  plate,  1437,  on  contour 
oonditions(1238— 9),  1438, 1441,L^vy'8 
investigations  and  controversy  with 
Boussinesq,  *  local'  perturbations,  1441, 
1522 — 4 ;  Saint-Venant's  treatment, 
383—399,  his  criticism  of  Clebsch's 
treatment,  383;  deduction  of  general 
equations,  384;  assumptions  neces- 
sary, 385;  arguments  in  favour  of 
assumptions,  386;  criticism  of  these 
arguments,  387 ;  further  expression  of 
the  assumptions,  388;  advantage  of 
this  method  of  dealing  with  problem 
over  that  which  assumes  form  of  po- 
tential energy,  388 ;  criticism  of  Lord 
Bayleigh's,  and  Thomson  and  Tait's 
mode  of  dealing  with  problem,  388; 
equation  for  transverse  shift,  385 ; 
equations  for  longitudinal  shifts,  389 ; 
contour-conditions,  391 — 394;  Saint- 
Venant  adopts  Thomson  and  Tait's 
reconciliation  of  Poisson  and  Eiroh- 
hoff,  394;  his  views  on  Levy's  ob- 
jections, 394,  397;  remarks  on  his 
views,  394 
Plate^  thin,  equilibrium  of,  special  cases : 
Circular,  contour  (i)  rests  on  a  ring  or 
(ii)  is  built-in,  uniform  surface  load, 
398  (i)  and  (ii) ;  shifts  in  its  own  plane 
and  transverse  shifts,  1380;  built-in 
and  loaded  on  any  point,  1381 ;  built- 
in  and  uniformly  loaded,  deflection 
and  stress,  657 ;  thickness  required  to 
carry  a  given  uniform  pressure,  659 ; 
supported  or  built-in  and  subjected  to 
central  impact,  mass-coefficient  of  re- 
silience, deflection,  etc.,  1550  (c).  Cir- 
cular annuluSf  subjected  to  bending 
couples  and  shearing  forces  on  its 
edges,    1706.      Rectangular,    uniform 


load  and  isolated  central  load,  sup- 
ported edge,  399  (a)  and  (6),  subjected 
to  transverse  loads  P,  -P,  P,  -P 
at  the  four  comers  takes  antidastie 
curvature  identical  with  torsional 
strain,  1708.  Infinite,  subjected  to 
given  surface  loads  or  shifts,  1660 
Plate,  thin,  motion  of,  general  equations, 

1383.  Jn/!nit«,  transverse  vibrations  of, 
1462,  when  subjected  to  an  arbitruy 
shift  varying  with  time  at  a  point, 
1535,  when  subjected  to  arbitru; 
normal  impulses,  1536,  limiting  ve- 
locity of  impact  for  safety,  1538,  im- 
pact by  mass  striking  noiinally,  1545 

TranMvene    vibrtUiom,    1300   (h), 

1384,  when  aeolotropic,  1415 ;  special 
case  of  circular  plate,  nodal  lines,  (i) 
p.  575,  ftn.,  symmetrical  and  asym- 
metrical vibrations  of  free  ciroolar 
plate,  1241,  calculation  and  compari- 
son with  results  of  Ghladni  for  notes 
on  two  hypotheses  (\=m  And  X=2m), 
1242  (a)  and  1243,  calculation  and 
comparison  with  results  of  Strehlke 
and  Savart  for  nodal  circles  on  same 
two  hypotheses,  1242  (6)  and  1243, 
expression  for  fundamental  note,  1243, 
nodal  lines  dealt  with  by  Glebsch, 
1384;  special  case  of  square  plate, 
nodal  lines  determined  by  Muttricb, 
C.  et  A.  p.  4. 

Longitudifial  vibrationt,  of  aeolo- 
tropic plate,  1415 

Platinum,  thermo-elastio  properties  of, 
752 ;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
756  ;  stretch-modulus  and  density  of, 
(i)  p.  531,  824;  absolute  strength  of 
wire,  1131 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  hardness  of,  (i) 
p.  592,  ftn. ;  thermo-electric  propeities 
under  strain,  1645 — 6 

Pliability,  defined,  466  (ix),  as  thlipsi- 
nomic  coefficient,  448 

PWcker,  his  results  for  crystals  cited, 
683,  685—6,  1219 

Poinaot,  his  memoirs  on  impact,  591 

Poirie,  J.,  on  deflection  of  arched  ribs 
due  to  temperature,  live  load  and  im- 
pact, 1013 ;  cited,  (i)  p.  368,  ftn. 

Poisson,  erroneous  meUiod  of  dealing 
with  flexure,  75,  316,  1226—7;  on 
problem  of  plate,  167;  criticism  of  his 
deduction  of  stress-strain  relation,  192 
(a) ;  error  in  his  theory  of  impact  of 
bars,  204 ;  on  summing  intermolecular 
actions,  228;  on  contour  conditions 
for  thin  plate,  394 — 6 ;  his  treatment 
of  plates  criticised  by  Kirchhoff,  1234; 
on  statically  indeterminate  reactions, 
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(i)  p.  411,  flu.;  his  theory  of  elasticity 
referred  to,  1193,  1195 ;  his  views  on 
oni-constanoy  tested  by  the  vibrations 
of  circular  plates,  1242 — 3 

PoiMsan'a  Ratio :  see  Stretch- Squeeze  Ratio 

Polar  Coordinatei^  general  solution  of 
uniplanar  strain  in  terms  of,  1711, 
1717  (ii) ;  form  of  plastic  equations  in 
terms  of,  1601 

Polar  Properties  of  Crystals,  have  no 
correspondence  in  elastic  forces  pro- 
portional simply  to  strain,  1763 

Polarisation,  Plane  of,  Neumann's  defi- 
nitioo,  1214,  1215,  1217,  accepted  by 
KirchhofiF,  1301 ;  in  Boussinesq's  theo- 
ry, 1472;  reached  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
from  incompressible  cyboid  aeolotro- 
py  by  annulling  difference  of  rigidi- 
ties, 1775  ;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on,  1780 

Polarisation,  Rotatory,  Boussinesq's  theo- 
ry of,  1481 ;  in  gyrostatically  loaded 
media,  1782  (a),  1786 

Polarising  Media,  circularly,  Clebsch's 
theory  of,  1324 

PonceUt,  reports  on  Saint- Yenant's  Tor- 
sion-Memoir, 1;  reports  on  Saint- 
Venant's  memoir  on  transverse  impact, 
104;  on  rupture,  164,  169  (c);  on 
elastic  line,  188;  on  impact  of  elastic 
bar,  341 ;  his  Micanique  Industrielle, 
C.  et  A.  p.  10;  reports  on  Phillips' 
memoir  on  springs,  482  ;  on  theory  of 
arches,  1009  ;  his  results  as  to  resili- 
ence cited  by  Mallet,  1061—2 

Popoff,  A.,  integration  of  elastic  equa- 
tions for  vibrations  (1853),  510 ;  inte- 
gration of  general  elastic  equations  in 
cylindrical  coordinates  (1855),  511 — 2 

Potential  Energy,  of  strained  solid  :  see 
Strain-Energy 

Potential  Function  or  Potential,  history 
of  origin  of  terms,  198  (c) ;  general 
property  of  attraction  potential,  1487 
{e) ;  properties  of,  due  to  Beltrami, 
lo05  ;  of  electricity  on  elliptic  discs, 
1513 

Potentials,  first  used  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
for  elastic  problems,  1627—30,  1716 ; 
method  of  freeing  elastic  equations 
from  body-forces  by  aid  of  potentials, 
1715  ;  of  second  kind,  use  in  solution 
of  elastic  equations,  140,  235 ;  vibra- 
tions of  an  infinite  elastic  medium 
discussed  by  means  of,  1485 ;  applied 
to  discuss  influence  of  local  stress  or 
strain  on  the  stress  or  strain  at  other 
points  of  an  extended  solid,  1486 ; 
general  remarks  on  potential  solutions 
and  comparison  with  those  in  terms 
of  Fourier's  series,  1487 ;  on  different 


kinds  of,  inverse,  direct  and  logarith- 
mic, 1488, 1518 ;  infinite  solid  bounded 
by  plane  surface,  subjected  to  given 
stress,  given  strain  or  partly  one  and 
partly  other,  1489 — 98;  solutions  by 
potentials  of  special  cases  of  pressure 
on  or  depression  of  surface  of  elastic 
solid,  1499—1517 ;  solutions  of  special 
cases  of  body-force  in  infinite  elastic 
solid,  1519—21;  "spherical"  potential 
used  to  integrate  equations  of  vibra- 
tions of  infinite  isotropic  medium, 
1526 

Potier,  proves  Hopkins'  theorem  in  shear 
anew,  270 

Precession,  effect  of  elastic  yielding  of 
earth  on,  1665 

Prinsep,  first  noticed  that  heating  pro- 
duces set  in  cast-iron,  1186 

Pmwi,  torsion  of:  see  Torsion;  fiexure 
of  :  see  Flexure :  see  also  Strain,  Com- 
bined 

Pronnier,  C. ,  on  bridge-structure  (1857), 
890 

Pulverulence,  remarks  on  L^vy,  Saint- 
Venant,  Boussinesq  and  Bankine's 
treatments,  242;  Bankine  on,  453; 
Uoltzmann,  582  (b) ;  uniplanar  equa- 
tions of,  solved  by  conjugate  functions, 
1566. 1570 ;  memoirs  dealing  with,  from 
elastic  standpoint,  1571 ;  Boussinesq's 
theory,  elastic  constants  of  stress- 
strain  relations  for,  1574 — 5;  unipla- 
nar stress  equations,  1576 ;  analysis  of 
stress  and  strain  for  pulverulent  mass, 
1578;  solution  of  equations  of  equili- 
brium for  mass  bounded  by  sloping 
talus,  1580 — 2 ;  introduction  of  bound- 
ary wall  at  any  slope,  rough  or  smooth, 
1584;  mass  in  state  of  collapse,  dis- 
cussion of  pulverulent  limit,  1585 — 6 ; 
angle  of  internal  friction,  1587 ;  natural 
slopes  of  talus  for  various  materials, 
1588;  thrust  on  supporting  walls, 
1590  —1 ;  physically  incorrect  assump- 
tion in  these  solutions,  1592  bis;  most 
stable  forms  of  equilibrium,  1592; 
equations  for  pulverulent  mass  on 
point  of  collapse,  1593;  Bankine's 
relation,  1596;  constancy  of  velocity 
of  pulverulent  mass  under  varying 
stress,  1595 ;  conditions  at  a  revetment 
wall,  1597 — 8 ;  upper  and  lower  limits 
to  thrust  on  a  revetment  wall  obtained, 
1599 ;  uniplanar  equation  in  polar  co- 
ordinates, 1601 ;  uniplanar  body-stress 
equations,  if  equilibrium  be  Limiting 
and  there  be  a  force-function,  1605 
(h)—(c);  Sir  B.  Baker  on  breadth  of 
retaining  walls,  comparison  with  Bous- 
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BineBq'g  theory,  1606—7 ;  G.  BL  Dar- 
win on  horizontal  thrust  of  eand, 
comparison  with  Bonssinesq's  theory, 
160'J— 11,  1623;  Gobin's  experiments, 
IGIO— 11, 1623 ;  approximate  formulae 
for  thrust,  1611;  Boussinesq's  final 
theory  for  horizontal  talus  and  verti- 
cal wall,  1612 — 8;  modified  method 
of  finding  superior  limit  for  thrust, 
1621 — 2;  numerical  tables  for  thrust 
as  given  by  Boussinesq's  theory,  1625 ; 
further  approximations  to  thrust,  not 
rapid  enough,  1624 ;  remarks  on  Cou- 
lomb's theory  of  pulverulenoe,  1609, 
1620,  1623 
Punching,  905;  pressures  needful  for,  in 
case  of  plate-iron,  1103;  empirical 
formulae,  1104;  graphical  representa- 
tion of  stress  due  to,  by  aid  of  LUders' 
curves,  1190  and  (ii)  frontispiece; 
Boussinenq's  remarks  on  the  action  of 
a  punch,  1511 ;  action  of  flat  punches, 
1510  (r) ;  of  punches  with  curved 
faces,  1512;  action  of  punch  on  plastic 
material,  1602  (d) 

Quartz,  electro-magnetic  field  produces 
no  (?  little)  effect  on  compressed 
laminae  of,  698  (iv);  may  be  cut  by 
rotating  iron  disc,  836  (h);  hardness 
of,  840,  836  (d) ;  used  to  cut  corundum 
in  sand-blast,  1538,  ftn.;  Boussinesq 
on  optical  theory  uf,  1481;  remarks 
on  elastic  forces  concerned  in  optical 
phenomena  of,  1763 ;  optical  properties 
explicable  by  gyrostatic  medium,  1781, 
1786 

Quincke^  his  experiments  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theory 
of  metallic  films,  1783  (c) 

Ji<iilway,  rail,  torsion  of,  49  (c),  182; 
transverse  strength  of,  C.  et  A.  p.  11: 
see  also  Axle,  Spring,  Continuous 
Beam,  etc. 

liankine,  centrifugal  theory  of  elasticity 
(1851),  417;  laws  of  elasticity  of  solid 
bodies  (1850),  418—26;  sequel  to  laws 
of  elasticity  (1852),  427—32;  on  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  liquid  and  solid 
bodies  (1851),  433—9;  on  the  vibra- 
tions of  plane-polarised  light  (1851), 
440;  on  light  (1853),  441;  general 
iutegriils  of  elastic  equations  (1856), 
441 — 2;  on  axes  of  elasticity  and 
crystalline  forms  (1856),  443-52;  on 
earthwork  (1857), 453 ;  general  solution 
of  equations  of  elastic  equilibrium  and 
decomposition  of  external  force  (1860, 
1872).   464—62;   stability  of  factory 


chunneys  (1860),  463;  Manual  of 
Applied  Mechanics  (1858),  464—70; 
Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers,  418; 
competes  for  Grand  Prix,  4o4;  Life: 
see  Millar's  edition  of  Papen 

Remarks  on  his  work :  his  termin- 
ology for  elastic  conceptions,  466,  for 
elastic  coefficients,  443 — 52,  (i)  p.  77, 
ftn. ;  on  aeolotropy,  429;  on  axes  of 
elasticity  and  classification  of  con- 
stants, 44a— ^1,  Saint-Venanton,  135; 
on  tasinomic  quartic,  136,  446;  on 
orthotatic  ellipsoid,  137,  445;  on  me- 
tatatic  axes,  137  (vi),  446;  Saint- 
Yenant  adopts  his  symbolic  method, 
198;  his  erroneous  theory  as  to  co- 
efficient of  rigidity,  421;  on  longitn- 
dinal  impact  of  bars,  205 ;  on  stability 
of  loose  earth,  242,  1590,  defect  of  his 
theory,  1613;  his  hypothesis  of  atomic 
centres,  423,  of  molecular  vortices, 
424, 440, 1781,  of  coefficient  of  fluidity, 
423—4,  429—^,  1448;  his  hypothesis 
of  '* aeolotropy  of  density"  to  explain 
double-refraction,  1781 

Rari-comtancy,  68;  a  property  of  bodies 
of  confused  crystallisation,  72;  equahty 
of  cross-stretch,  and  direct  shde  co- 
efficients on  hypothesis  of,  73 ;  Saint- 
Veuant*s  arguments  in  favour  of,  306; 
Rankine*8  attempt  to  elucidate  by 
means  of  the  *  coefficient  of  fluidity' 
423 — 4,  444;  does  not  follow  from 
Boscovich*s  theory,  if  molecules  be 
groups  of  atoms,  787  (cf.  192  (d),  276) ; 
investigated  by  stretclmig  hoUow 
prisms,  802,  by  wires,  1271 — 3 ;  is  not 
negatived  by  experiments  on  cork, 
jelly  or  india-rubber,  192  (6),  610, 
1636,  1770,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
bi-oonstanqy  really  suffices,  1770,  610, 
nor  by  experiments  on  wires,  1201, 
1212, 1271—3, 1636 ;  Thomson  and  Tait 
on,  1709  (f),  1749;  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
argument  against,  based  on  21-constaiit 
model,  1771,  criticism  of  this  model, 
1772 — 3;  non-fulfilment  of  rari-con- 
stant  conditions  in  case  of  crystals, 
1780 ;  rari-constancy  follows  from  sin- 
gle assemblage  of  Boscovichian  atoms, 
1801—2:  see  ComtanU,  Elastic,  etc. 

Ray,  defined  by  Eirohhoff,  1274,  theory 
of,  1311—2;  Boussinesq  on,  1477; 
in  aeolotropio  medium  obeying  ellip- 
soidal conditions,  etc,  1560 

RayUigh,  Lord,  on  thin  plate  problem, 
388;  on  normal  functions  of  bar,  349; 
overlooks  Seebeck^s  results  for  stiff- 
ness of  strings,  472;  on  dissipative 
function,  1743;  works  oat  Kankine's 
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hypothesis  of  aeolotropy  of  deusity  to 
explain  double-refraction ,  1781;  his 
"Theory  of  Sound"  cited.  821,  1238, 
1302 

Reactions^  of  body  on  more  than  three 
points  of  support,  509 ;  histoiy  of  the 
subject,  before  the  days  of  elastic 
theoiy,  (i)  p.  411,  ftn.;  memoirs  of 
Bertelli,  598,  of  Doma,  599—602,  of 
Glapeyron,  603,  of  M^nabr^a,  604— 
6,  of  Ueppel,  607:  see  also  Can- 
iinuout  Beams 

RSaumur^  effect  of  hammering  on  mag- 
netisation, 811  and  ftn. 

RehhanHf  G.,  theory  of  wood  and  iron 
construction  (1856),  885;  increase  of 
strength  in  beams  due  to  building-in 
termmals  (1853),  942 

Redtenbacher^  formula  for  strength  of 
hydraulic  press,  901 

Re/lection,  F.  Neumann's  elastic  theory 
of,  1229  {b)  and  (c);  Bonssinesq  on, 
1481 ;  Kironhoff's  elastic  theory  of,  in 
crystalline  media,  1274;  Clebsch*8 
elastic  theory  of,  for  wave  impinging 
on  spherical  surface,  1392 — 1410, 
solution  in  solid  spherical  harmonics, 
1395 — ^9,  any  number  of  centres  of 
disturbance,  1400 — 2,  single  centre, 
1403,  longitudinal  wave  always  pro- 
duces longitudinal  and  transverse 
reflected  waves,  1405,  appUcation  of 
Huyghens'  Principle,  1406,  wave 
length  large  as  compared  with  radius 
of  reflecting  sphere,  1407 — 9,  absence 
of  shadow,  1409  (ui) ;  Sir  W.  Thomson 
on,  1780 — 1,  theory  of,  for  contractile 
ether,  1787—8 ;  metallic^  discussed  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  1782 

Befr€iction,  theory  of,  in  crystalline 
media,  Stefan,  594;  F.  Neumann, 
1229  (6)  and  (c);  Kirchhoff,  1274; 
views  of  F.  Neumann,  MacCullagh 
and  Green  cited,  1274 ;  Boussinesq  on 
theory  of,  1481 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson  on, 
1780—1;  theory  of,  for  contractile 
ether,  1787 

Refraction^  Double ^due  to  'initial  stress' ? 
786,  789,  1467—74,  1789-97;  the 
case  of  compressed  glass  (crown,  plate 
or  flint)  depends  only  on  squeeze, 
786;  gives  a  means  of  finding  stretch- 
modulus,  786,  789;  of  rock-salt  and 
fluor-spar  under  compression,  789; 
produced  by  stress  used  to  investigate 
the  stress-strain  relation  and  equality 
of  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli,  792 — 
7;  relation  of  stress  to  difference  of 
equivalent  air  paths  of  two  rays,  795 ; 
*  double-refractive  power,'  its  relation 


to  density,  to  optical  and  elastic 
properties  obscure,  797  (a);  no  re- 
lation according  to  Wertheim  between 
natural  aud  artificial  double-refrac- 
tion, 797  (6);  produced  by  torsion, 
802;  produced  in  powders  and  soft 
bodies  by  stress,  864 

as  to  pressural  wave,  101,  150; 
Green's  theory,  147,  193,  229,  1779, 
1789;  Saint- Venant  on  conditions 
for,  148  —  9,  154;  criticised,  150; 
Green,  Cauchy  and  Saint- Veuant's 
views,  193 — 5;  elastic  jelly- theories 
of  Cauchy,  F.  and  C.  Neumann, 
Lam6,  1213—7,  1229  («);  Neumann 
uses  initial  stresses,  1216;  Bou<^sinesq's 
first  theory,  1467 — 74,  second  theory, 
1476,  third  theory,  1481;  his  equations 
obtained  for  an  aeolotropic  medium 
satisfying  ellipsoidal  and  other  con- 
ditions, 1559;  reached  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  from  cyboi'd  aeolotropy  (Fres- 
nel's  wave-surface,  but  Neumann's 
plane  of  polarisation),  1775 ;  Bankine's 
hypothesis  of  *  aeolotropy  of  density  * 
discussed,  1781  (a);  deduced  from 
contractile  ether,  1788;  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's investigation  by  aid  of  'initial 
stresses,'  1789—97 
Refractive  Index,  supposed  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson   negative  for  metals,  1783 

Regnanlt,  explanation  of  anomalies  in 
his  piezometer  experiments,  115,  119, 
121,  192  {b) 

Reibellf  his  experiments  on  wooden 
arches,  C.  et  A.  p.  6 

Reilly,  Calcott,  on  longitudinal  stress  in 
wrought-iron  plate  girder,  953 

Renaudoty  on  impact,  165;  contributions 
to  problem  of  rolling  load,  372;  deals 
with  problem  of  continuous  rolling 
load,  381;  his  problem  discussed  by 
Kopytowski,  558 — 9 

Retidel,  J,  M.,  on  strength  of  cements, 
1169 

Rennie,  on  Emerson's  Paradox,  174 

Repeated  Loadinpy  influence  of  gradual 
and  sudden  repeated  torsional  and 
flexural  loads  on  molecular  structure, 
991 — 3;  Wohler's  early  experiments 
on  torsion  and  flexure  of  railway 
axles,  997—1003 

Resale  II.  t  pupil  of  Saint-Venant,  416; 
application  of  elastic  equations  to  a 
planetary  crust  (RestaVs  Problem) 
(1855),  561 — 70;  on  stress  produced 
by  vibrations  in  connecting  rods 
(1856),  583 ;  on  stress  in  the  shrunk- 
on  tires  of  wheels  (1859),  584—8 ;  on 
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flcxare  in  lamina  sup  porting  a  conical 
pendalum  (1860),  589;  on  mechanical 
effect  of  heat  (1860),  716;  on  supposed 
error  in  Saint- Venaut's  theory  of 
flexure  (1H86),  409;  his  Pont*  nU- 
talUques  (1885)  cited,  978;  on  elastic 
curve  for  rods  of  double  curvature, 
291;  his  insufficient  theory  of  impul- 
sive flexural  load,  996 

ResUietice^  history  of  theory  of,  165 ;  de- 
flnetl,  466  (viii);  of  springs,  493;  of 
proportioned  framework,  609;  of  tor- 
sional, flexural  and  tensional  springs, 
611;  of  spiral  watch-springs,  675;  of 
railway  buffers,  595 ;  treated  by  Bitter, 
916  (<i) ;  for  transverse  impact,  363 — 4; 
vumIuIus  of,  340  (ii),  1089, 1091 ;  values 
of,  for  bronze  and  cast-iron,  1089 ;  duo- 
tile  and  elastic  elements  of,  108i5;  as 
limit  to  impulsive  loading,  1087;  of 
hard  and  soft  iron,  871*  (//);  of  cast-steel, 
1 134 ;  tables  of  cohesive  resilience,  1062; 
of  elastic  resilience,  for  metal  wires, 
1749;  vuuts-coejlcient  off  in  a  variety 
of  problems  of  impact,  367 — 70;  a 
general  expression  for  its  value,  368 ; 
duo  to  Hodgkinson  and  Homersham 
Cox,  1550,  fin. ;  correctness  of  calcu- 
lation of  maximum  nhif  t  and  principal 
vibration  by  Homersham  Cox's  hypo- 
thesis demonstrated  by  Boussinesq, 
1450 — 5 ;  special  cases  of  mass-coeffi- 
cient, for  longitudinal  impact  of  rod, 
1550  (ri),  for  carriage  springs,  371  (ii), 
for  thin  circular  plate  with  eitner 
built-in  or  supported  edge,  1550  (c): 
see  also  Spring,  Strain- Energy ^  Impact 
and  Appendix  £.  to  Vol.  i. 

Resilience f  Transverse ^  of  Bar,  (Gradual 
Impulse.)  Vertical  bar  carrying  a 
weight  at  its  mid-point  and  acted  on 
by  constant  force,  357  (a) ;  force  some 
function  of  time,  357  {h) ;  same  bar 
subjected  to  sudden  small  shift  of  mid- 
point, 357  (c) ;  small  shift  a  function 
of  time,  357  (d) ;  beam  of  beam-engine 
subjected  to  periodic  impulse,  358; 
on  danger  of  certain  speeds  for  fly- 
wheels of  such  engines,  359 

Resilience^  Longitudinal^  of  Bar  [Gradual 
Impulse),  681 — 2:  see  for  resihence  of 
bars.  Impact 

Resistance,  Electric,  how  affected  by 
strain,  1647,   1740 

Resistance,  Solid  of  Equal,  defined,  5  (e) ; 
for  cantilever,  56,  case  (4) ;  for  beam 
under  impact,  370  (c) ;  Bankine  on, 
468;  Zetzsche,  for  heavy  stretched 
prism,  656;  Decomble  on,  1024; 
Clebsch's  treatment  of,  1386  (d) 


ReuUaux,  F^  his  text-book  on  stn^ngth 
of  materials  (1853),  875 

Ribs :  see  Arches 

Rigidity,  Coefficient  of,  term  introdoced 
by  Bankine,  erronebos  theory  o^  421 

Rigidity f  FUxurcU,  of  beam,  C.  ec  A. 
p.  8  (a),  1709  (d);  principal  toraon- 
flexure  rigidities,  1692 ;  of  pUte,  1713 

Rigidity,  use  of  term  for  slide-modaliu, 
1709  {d);  confadng  multiplicity  of 
uses,  1709  (d) 

Rigidity,  Quasi-,  resulting  from  gyro- 
static  structure,  1784,  1806—7, 1811, 
1816 

Ring:  see  Chain,  Link  of;  heavy:  see 
Hoop 

Ritter,  A.,  his  text-book  of  technical 
mechanics  (1863),  912 — 7;  his  ele- 
mentary theory  of  carriage  spxings, 
913 ;  his  treatise  on  iron  and  roof 
structures,  915  (6) ;  his  erroneons 
theory  of  rotating  disc,  915  (e) 

Ritter* 8  Metfiod,  for  determining  stresses 
in  framework,  915  (b) 

Rivets,    ratio    of    shearing    to   tensile 
strength  in  iron,  1145  (ii) ;  shearing 
strength   of  iron,    1108 ;    rivet  holes 
tested  by  wedging  to  rupture,  1107; 
how  affected  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture, 1116 ;  how  they  alter  strength 
of    plate,    1135,    1126—7;    rivetted 
joints,  BAnkine  on,  468;   *  Lloyds" 
experiments,  1135 ;  effect  of  hardening 
in  oil  rivetted  steel  plates  more  than 
counterbalances  loss  of  strength  due 
to  rivet  ting,  1145  (i) 

Rocksalt,  elastic  constants  of,  1212 ; 
double-refractive  power  under  com- 
pression, 789  (&) ;  hardness  of,  836  (t) 

Rodman,  his  reports  on  ordnance  (1860 
—70),  1037;  his  theory  of  initial 
stress,  1038  (g) 

Rods,  general  theory  of,  riswni  of  re- 
searches on,  1228 ;  history  of  theory 
of,  1252,  1418 ;  EirchhofTs  treatment, 
finite  shifts,  1251 — 66,  obscure  step, 
1258,  assumes  Saint- Venant's  stress- 
conditions,  1262,  1359;  body-shift 
equations,  1261 ;  strain  and  kinetic 
energies,  1261,  1263,  1268;  relations 
between  total  stresses  or  loads  and 
strain,  1265,  1266,  1283  (6) ;  com- 
parison  of  Eirohhoff  and  Clebsch's 
treatment  of  the  problem,  1257,  1258, 
1263,  1270,  1282,  1368—9;  Boussi- 
nesq attempts  to  demonstrate  Saint- 
Venant's  stress -conditions,  1421 — 4, 
supposes  rod  aeolotropio  and  with 
cavities  in  cross-section,  1420,  stretch- 
modulus  varying  across  cross-section, 
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li25j  his  treatment  compared  with 
SaiDt-Venant's,  1427 — 8,  analysis  of 
general  solution,  1429 ;  Thomson  and 
Tail's  treatment,  compared  with  those 
of  Kirchhoff  and  Clebsch.  1687,  1691, 
1695 ;  difficulties  as  to  their  replace- 
ment of  body-force  by  surface  load, 
etc.,  and  their  neglect  to  investigate 
form  of  distorted  cross-section,  16)5 
—6 

Rods,  initially  curved,  axis  of  double 
curvature,  views  of  Saiut-Venaut, 
Poisson,  Wantzel,  Binet,  Lagrange 
and  Bresse,  153,  155;  general  equa- 
tions, 1264,  1368,  1425,  1435 ;  equa- 
tions for  total  shears,  1435 — 6 ;  solu- 
tion for  case  of  small  shifts,  1370—1 ; 
validity  of  Saint-Venant's  stress-con- 
ditions for,  1422,  1435  ;  vibrations  of, 
Bresse's  equations,  534 ;  axis  of  single 
curvature,  on  stability  of  rods  of 
unequal  flexibility  in  form  of  hoops 
and  circular  arcs,  rotation  round 
central  line,  etc.,  1697;  when  bent 
solely  by  couples,  1369.  Additional 
material  for  the  theory  of  plane  curved 
rods  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
Bresse  on  arches,  514 — 31,  of  Winkler 
on  links  of  chains,  618— -41  and  of 
Phillips  on  spirals,  677 — 9 

Rodst  initially  straight,  flexure  of, 
Hoppe,  593 ;  Eupffer's  doubtful  for- 
mula for  flexure  of  loaded,  747, 759  (c), 
corrected,  760 — 2;  experiments  on 
statical  flexure  of,  767  ;  general  equa- 
tions of,  deduced  by  Kirchhoff,  1251 
— 66 ;  indefinitely  thin,  and  extremely 
small  shifts,  1284 — 90;  torsion  and 
flexure  equations,  1287  ;  thrust  taken 
into  consideration,  1288 ;  Clebsch*s 
discussion,  1358 — 74,  his  assump- 
tion, 1359,  doubtful  neglect  of  terms, 
1359 — 60,  1361 ;  equations  of  motion, 
1372 — 4  ;  stresses  in,  1374  ;  Thomson 
and  Tait's  treatment,  1687—97; 
heavy  and  stretched,  1290;  doubtful 
formula  for  flexure  of  crystalUne 
rod,  1227 ;  rod  whose  length  shall  be 
unaffected  by  heat,  how  to  be  found, 
1197 :  see  also  Flexure,  Torsion,  Wire, 
etc. 

Rods,  initially  straight.  Vibrations  of, 
general  equations  of  motion,  1372 — 4 ; 
transverse,  F.  Neumaun's  equations 
for,  1226—7,  Kirchhoff,  1291  (a), 
Clebsch,  1373  (a),  1374,  Boussinesq, 
1431 ;  loops  and  nodes  calculated  by 
Seebeck,  471,  formulae  for,  given  by 
F.  Neumann,  1228,  experiments  on, 
825;  when  clamped  at  one  end  and 


loaded  at  the  other,  551  (a) ;  deter- 
mination of  constants  in  solution, 
614,  616  ;  when  the  terminal  con- 
ditions vary  with  the  time,  680 — 2; 
loadei  and  vibrating,  Kupffer's  for- 
mula, 751,  759  (c),  examined  and 
corrected,  763 — 6;  with  and  without 
loads,  769 ;  heavy  loaded  rod,  775, 
780,  1431,  solution  when  weight  is 
neglected,  776 — 1,  approximate  solu- 
tion, 778,  when  unloaded,  779,  further 
approximations,  781,  application  to 
Kupffer's  results,  782--4 ;  when  cross- 
section  varies,  1302 — 7,  thin  wedge, 
1304,  safe  amplitude  of  vibration, 
1305;  very  sharp  cone,  1306,  safe 
amplitude,  1307 ;  according  to  Baudri- 
mont  transverse  vibrations  do  not 
obey  the  usual  (Bemoulli-Eulerian) 
theory,  821,  difference  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  rotatoiy  inertia  or 
distortion  of  cross-section,  821 ;  Mon- 
tigny,  however,  confirms  usual  theory, 
822 ;  transverse  and  longitudinal  vi- 
brations of  same  tone,  825;  case  of 
rod  infinitely  long  in  one  direction, 
when  constraint  or  load  at  one  end 
varies  with  the  time,  1527 — 33,  when 
initial  shift  and  speed  of  each  point 
is  given,  1534,  bearing  mass  subjected 
to  a  force  varying  with  time,  1539; 
transverse  impact,  limiting  safe  velo- 
city of  striking  mass,  1537,  bar  carry- 
ing a  mass,  which  is  subjected  to 
transverse  impact,  1540  :  see  Impact 

longitudinal,  F.  Neumann's  de- 
duction of  general  equations  for  right- 
circular  cross-section,  1224,  his  doubt- 
ful solution,  1225;  Kirchhoff,  1291 
(a),  Clebsch,  1373  (b),  Boussinesq, 
1431 ;  nodes  determined  by  Seebedc 
with  sand,  475 ;  when  terminal  con- 
ditions are  functions  of  the  time  as 
in  piston  rods  and  cranks,  680 — 2; 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations 
of  same  tone,  825;  longitudinal  im- 
pact, non-impelled  end  fixed,  401—7, 
410 — 4;  non-impelled  end  fixed  or 
free,  maximum  strain,  duration  of 
blow,  kinetic-energy,  etc.,  1547—50: 
see  Imoact 

torsional,  191,  1291  (a),  1373  (c), 
1374,  1431 

elastico-kinetic  analogue,  1267, 
1270,  1283  (b)  and  (c),  1364 
Rontgen,  liis  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) 
Ro^en,  E.,  on  strength  of  materials 
(1858),  892,  925;  his  treatment  of 
flexure,  1090 
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MfUtnjL.  cdieoi  on  stnieh-modnhis  of 
bru»   and   ircm,   741    {m^:    aee  mlso 

tLfiS^mf  Lomd,  on  bflun.  girder  or  bnd^Te, 
372.  SMi— 1 :  bistosT  of  proUem.  372, 
S77 :  imbAed  «d  biidiiv  witfa  dooUj- 
bnih-iii  ifcrmiiuls,  PliillipK.  So2,  solo- 
txB  oorrMted  inr  Brene,  &I0;  iso- 
IftKid  on  bridp«  viUi  doablj  sspported 
Ug-minaU.  Piiillipiv.  oVtS,  mhitaon  oor- 
reaed  br  Sftint-Venaiit,  S73 — 6;  beod- 
inf!  BKKDesit.  S7a,  deflection,  S76, 
Saiiit-VeDaDt  takes  aeooont  of  peri- 
odic ierm&.  378 — W;  the  same  pf>oUeni 
^  WiUi,'  Pni^Um )  soixtd  br  BotUBneeq, 
1»S3,  exteoaoD  to  ease  of  oontmaoas 
load  br  Renaodot.  381^  372;  Breaee; 
on  very  \ca^  tram  crcwsing  Terr  short 
bridal  3^  ^41,  his  theorr  repeated 
bj  KopTtovski,  SS8,  br  *  Winkler, 
6i$4:  inTestigatioo  of  whole  problem 
br  KoprtoTftki.  errors  in  treatments, 
So5 — 60;  Homersham  Cox*s  enxmeoos 
theorr.  reprodooed  br  Winkler,  663, 
hx  Monn,  881  {hi  hi  Mahistie,  963, 
bv  Hallet,  964  ;  experiments  on  de- 
flection dne  to.  1013 — 1 

RondfUt,  on  strength  of  wooden 
eolomns,  880  (a) ;  on  strength  of 
stone,  880  (6) 

Roof-  Trmsse*,  881  (r  K  history  of;  C.  el  A. 
p.  5 :  see  also  Froai^irork 

RotattHij  DifCy  Bitter's  enoneoos  theoiy 
of.  916  {€) 

Rotation  of  plane  of  polarised  light, 
produced  bv  magnetic  force,  how 
affected  by  compression  in  flint  and 
crown  glass,  69i ;  the  more  feeble  in 
glass,  the  greater  the  mechanical 
strain,  786,  797  [d);  theoiy  of  cir- 
cularly poUrising  media,  1324;  theoiy 
of  optical,  1481 ;  theoiy  of  magnetic, 
1482 

Jioy,  C.  tS.,  on  after-strain,  stretch- 
traction  curve,  hyperbolic  (1880 — 8), 
(i)  p.  579,  ftn. 

Riihlmann,  his  Histoiy  of  Technical 
Mechanics  cited,  884;  his  Elements 
of  Mechanics  (1860),  917;  on  strengUi 
of  thread  of  screws,  966 

Rupture :  see  also  Failure,  Fracture, 
Strength,  Abtolute;  and  Safety,  Limit 
of ;  conditions  for,  4  (7),  5  (a);  gene- 
ral conditions  for,  5  \d),  32;  history 
of  theory  of,  164;  Poncelet  on,  164, 
169  (c),  821  (6);  conditions  for,  used 
by  Lam^  and  Clapeyron,  166;  by 
oompression,  169  (c),  dne  to  lateral 


strsteh,   855,    856;   of   cast-iron,  d 
oement,  169  (c) ;  condition  for,  with 
Bkin-ehange  of  elasticity,  169(/);  for 
wooden     prism     with     Tariation    in 
streteh-modnlas,  169  (/);  behsTioiir 
of   a   material    ap   to,  169  {g);  hj 
flexure,  173;   relaticms  between  con- 
stants of  instantaneous  and  oltimste, 
175 ;  for  flexure  of  beam  with  loading 
in   plane   of   inertial  asymmetry  d 
doas-section,  177  (a) ;  experiments  by 
Blanehard,  Kermedy  and  oibeis  on 
rapture  by  compression,  321  {b)  ind 
ftn. ;  ratio  of  coefficients  of,  bj  pies- 
sore  and  tension,  321  (6)  6^;  of  arches, 
Ardant^s  formolae  for,  C.  et  1.  p.  7; 
Wertheim    considers    that    of   hard 
bodies  takes  place  by  slide  and  that  of 
soft  bodies  by  stretch,  the  strain  being 
torsional,  810,  cl   Sir  W.  Thomson  s 
views,   1667;    mptnre    stress  not  a 
proper  goide   in  construction,  87o; 
rupture    surfaces    of    cylinders  and 
spheres,  880   (fr);    rupture  planes  of 
BBassiTe  slopes  of  rock,  1583 ;  mptnre 
snr&ces  of  stone,  909,  1182;  niptnre 
is  not  to  be  detenninei  from  elastic 
equations,    difficulty    of    m^Timnm 
stress   difference  limit,   general  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  of  failure,  1720; 
faulure  better  measured  by  stretch  than 
by  stress  limit,  1327,  1348  {g)-'(h). 
1386(6) 
i^Ktfiaii,  measures  of  length  and  weight, 
(i)  p.  520,  ftn. 

SaahehStz,  on  forms  taken  by  a  loaded 
rod  or  flat  spring  (1880),  1694,  ftn. 

Safety,  Factors  of,  1/10  in  France,  1/6 
in  England,  321  (6) ;  Bankine's  table 
of,  466  (x). 

Safety,  Limit  of,  properly  measured  by 
stretch  and  not  traction,  5  (c);  rela- 
tions between  safe  tensile  and  com- 
pressive stresses  for  wood,  cast-iron, 
wrought-iron,  176;  Clebsch's  assump- 
tion of  stress  limit,  320;  comparison 
of  stress  and  stretch  limits,  the  latter 
generally  on  the  side  of  safety,  321  (a), 
321  (d),  1720, 1327, 1348  {gh-(h),  1386 
(6) :  see  Failure 

Saint-Guilhem,  on  slope  of  natural  talus 
of  earth,  sand,  etc.,  1588,  1623 

Saint-Venant,  Memoirs  and  Notes:  Chief 
memoir  on  Toreion  of  prisms  (1855), 
1 — 61 ;  note  on  flexure  of  prisms 
(1854),  62;  notes  on  transverse  im- 
pact of  bars  (1854),  63,  (1857)  104—7, 
(1865)  200;  chief  memoir  on  flexure 
of  prisms  (1856),  69—100;  nota  on 
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f  light  (1856),  101,  (1863)  164, 
265 ;  uotes  on  velocity  of 
1856),  102,  (1867)  202;  note 
lents  of  inertia  (1856),  103; 
n  torsion  (1858),  109,  110, 
L57,  (1879)  291;  note  on  vi- 
cord  (1860),  111;  note  on  con- 
of  compatibiUty  (1861),  112; 
number  of  unequal  elastic 
Qts  (1861),  113 ;  memoir  on 
kinds  of  elastic  homogeneity 
114 — 125;  memoir  on  distri- 
of  elasticity  round  a  point 
126 — 152;  notes  on  elastic 
)d8  of  double  curvature  (1863), 
>;  memoir  on  rolling  friction 
.56 ;  note  on  strain-energy  due 
m  (1864),  157;  notes  on  kine- 
of  strain  .(1864),  159.  (1680) 
inotated  edition  of  Navier's 
1857—64),  160—199;  note  on 
energy  by  impact  (1866),  201, 
imoir  on  longitudinal  impact 
(1867),  203—219;  notes  on 
linal  impact  (1868),  221—2, 
223,  (1882)  295—6,  297; 
itions  to  Moigno's  Statique 
224 — 229;  memoir  on  amor- 
dies  (1868),  230—232;  papers 
ticity  (1868),  233,  (1870)  236, 
243,  244y  245—257,  (1872) 
4,  (1875)  267 ;  note  on  stresses 
e  strains  (1869),  234;  note  on 
ion  of  potential  of  second  kind 
io  equations  (1869),  235;  me- 
initial  stress,  strain  and  dis- 
n  of  elasticity  (1871),  237— 
ipers  on  loose  earth  (1870), 
ports  and  analysis  of  others' 
Q  L6vy  (1870—1),  242—3:  on 
(1875),  266:  on  Boussinesq 
292,  (1884),  1619:  on  Tresca 
193 ;  notes  on  thermal  vibrations 
J68, 271—274 ;  papers  on  atoms 
269,  (1878)  275—280,  (1884) 
)te  on  shear  (1878),  270;  me- 
elastic  coefficients  (1^78),  281 
memoir  on  torsion  of  prisms 
ts  in  form  of  circular  sectors 
285 — 2U0;  annotated  edition 
ch's  Treatise  (1883),  1325,  298 
memoir  (with  Flamant)  on  the 
al  representation  of  longitndi- 
pact  (1883),  401—7;  posthu- 
icmoir  on  the  graphical  repre- 
•n  of  the  laws  of  the  longitndi- 
1  transverse  impact  of  bars 
by  Flamant  1889),  410-4 

of,  415;    notices  of  life  and 
ly    Phillips,    Boussinesq    and 


Flamant,  and  in  Nature  and  th« 
TabUttes  biographiques,  415;  character 
of,  416;  summary  of  his  work,  416; 
analysis  of  his  works  by  himself  up  to 
1858,  and  up  to  1864,  (i)  p.  2 

References  to :  his  theory  of  torsion 
misinterpreted  by  Wertheim,  805 ;  his 
results  for  prisms  on  rectangular  base 
confirmed  by  Wertheim's  experiments, 
807;  his  suggestion  of  method  of 
approximation  in  theory  of  pulvem- 
lence,  1599,  1612 ;  his  report  on  Bous- 
sinesq's  theory  of  pulverulenoe,  1619; 
his  theorem  as  to  maximum  slide, 
4  (2),  1604 ;  his  stress-strain  relations, 
assumed  by  KirchhofiF,  1262,  1285—7, 
cf.  1359 — 60,  attempt  to  demonstrate 
by  Boussinesq,  1421 — 4  ;  his  results  for 
helical  springs  given  by  Thomson  and 
Tait,  1693 ;  his  problems  of  torsion 
and  *  circular  flexure'  dealt  with  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  1710,  1712 ;  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  of  rupture  to 
torsion  and  flexure  of  cast-iron,  1053 

Saint-VenanVs  Problem^  so  called  by 
Clebsch,  2;  treatment  of  by  Clebsch, 
1280,  1332—45,  by  Kirchhoflf,  1280; 
the  assumptions  ^  =  ^^ = ;^ = 0,  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  316 ;  Boussinesq 
on,  317,  1421 — 4;  objections  to  in 
case  of  buckling,  318;  Kirchhoff, 
Poisson  and  Cauchy  on  flexure  of 
rods,  316 

Sand,  slope  of  natural  talus  of,  1588; 
experiments  of  G.  U.  Darwin  and 
theory  of  Boussinesq  as  to  thrust  of, 
1609—11,  1623 

Sandbkutt  its  method  of  action  and  pro- 
bable theoretical^explanation,  1538,  ftn. 

Sandstone :  see  Stone 

Sang,  E.Jree  vibrations  of  linear  systems 
of  elastic  bodies,  615 

Sapphire,  hardness  of,  840,  836  {d) 

SarraUf  pupil  of  Saint- Yenant's,  416; 
Saint-Yenant's  views  on  his  theory  of 
light,  265;  his  equations  for  double- 
refractive  medium,  1476,  1559 

Savartf  his  experiments  on  torsion,  31, 
191;  his  results  for  nodal  lines  of 
circular  plates  tested  by  Kirchhoff*8 
theory,  1242  (6) ;  his  views  on  vibra- 
tions of  rods  ohtioised  by  Seebeok, 
475 

Sch^er,  H.jOn  strength  of  struts,  beams, 
etc.  (1858),  648—50;  on  strength  of 
tubes  (1859),  654—5;  on  the  theory 
of  domes,  supporting  walls  and  iron- 
bridges  (1857),  886;  on  increased 
strength  of  beams  due  to  building-in 
their  terminals  (1858),  944—5 
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SchV'imUch,  O.,  on  form  of  chains  for 
suBpenflion  bridges,  579 

SchufeMi,  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
sqaeeze  ratio,  1201  (e) 

Schnirch,  K  .experiments  on  the  strength 
of  wrooght-iron  and  stone  (1860), 
1138 

SchUfunumn,  C,  effect  of  temperatore 
and  of  rivet-holes  in  reducing  strength 
of  plates  (1858),  1127 

SchrotUr,  A.y  on  crystalline  textnre  of 
iron  and  effect  of  repeated  torsion 
(1857),  992 

Schiibi^r,  Ad,,  on  bridge-con straction 
(1857,  1870),  887—9 

SchwarZf  obscure  theory  of  struts,  956 

SchwedUr,  on  braced  and  latticed  girders 
(ia51),  1004—5 

Scqfen,  J.,  on  useful  metals  and  their 
alloys  (1857),  891 

Sa)rfsby,  ir.,  effect  of  hammering,  bend- 
ing and  twisting  on  magnetisation,  (i) 
p.  564,  ftn. 

ScreHTtng,  old  dies  weaken  bolts  less 
than  new,  1147 

Scrfurt,  strength  of,  905,  1147,  of  thread 
of,  966 — 7  ;  wooden  give  way  by  shear- 
ing, 967 

Sealing-tcaxj  rupture  surface  of,  810, 
1667 

S^brrt,  on  impact  of  elastic  bar,  341 

Seebrck,  on  transverse  vibrations  of 
stretched  elastic  rods  (i.e.  stiff  strings) 
(1849),  471—3  ;  on  vibrations  (in  Pro- 
ftramm  1846),  474  ;  contributions  to 
Dove's  Repertorium  (1842),  475;  died 
1849,  475;  upon  testing  hardness  of 
crystals,  836  (i)  and  ( j) ;  his  error  as  to 
hardness  of  Iceland  spar  corrected, 
839 

Segnitz,  erroneous  treatment  of  torsion 
(1852),  481 

S^guin  [the  fldfr)^  builds  first  suspension 
bridge  in  France  (1821),  (i)  p.  622,  ftn. 

S^guin,  endeavours  to  explain  cohesion 
by  molecules  attracting  according  to 
law  of  gravitation  (1855),  865 

Sellmeyer,  adopts  F.  Neumann's  view  of 
dispersion,  1221 

Senii' inverse  Method,  3,  6,  11 ;  applied 
to  flexure,  9,  71 ;  history  of,  162 ;  its 
justification,  189;  applied  to  plastic 
problems,  264 

S^armantf  his  results  for  crystals  re- 
ferred to,  683,  686,  1219  and  ftn. 

Set,  169  (6);  effect  on  stretch-modulus 
and    cross-stretch    coefficients,    194 
flexural,  709 :  see  also  Bent;  torsional 
702,  709,  714:  see  also  Tort;  unaccom 
panied   by  change  of   volume,   736; 


remarks  on  nature  and  relation  of 
stretch  and  squeeze  sets,  (i)  p.  547, 
ftn.;  torsional,  increases  elastic  resist- 
ance of  soft-iron,  810 ;  its  relation  to 
load  in  flexure  of  bronze,  cast-iron 
and  cast-steel,  1084 ;  at  first  set-strain 
curve  is  linear,  afterwards  regular  but 
not  linear,  1084 — 5;  due  to  flexnre, 
exhibited  by  drawing  lines  on  beam  of 
lead,  1119;  produced  by  repeated 
heating  of  cast-iron,  1186 ;  effect  on 
thermo-elastic  properties  of  the  metals, 
1645  (B),  1646 

%*Grave8ande,  his  method  of  finding 
stretch-modulus,  1289 

ShadoWy  absence  of  when  wave  length  of 
incident  ray  is  great  compared  witli 
size  of  reflecting  object,  1409  (iii) 

Shear f  appropriated  by  Rankine  to  stress, 
465  (a) ;  used  by  Thomson  and  Tait 
for  strain,  1674 ;  elastic  constants  in 
its  expression  in  case  of  plane  of 
elastic  symmetry  reduced  by  rotation 
of  axes,  4  [$) ;  elementary  discussion 
of,  179 ;  inadmissible  theory  due  to 
Bitter,  915  (a);  fail-hmit  for,  185; 
Hopkins*  theorem  as  to  maximum 
shear,  270,  1458,  1604  ;  total  in  terms 
of  bending  moment,  319,  534,  556, 
889,  1361,  ftn.,  1435  (a),  in  beam 
partly  covered  by  continuous  load, 
557 

Shear,  Cone  of,  Kankine  on,  442;  used 
by  Lam6  and  Besal,  567  [b) 

Shearing  Stress,  Ranldne,  468 

Sheppard,  R„  uses  beam  of  lead  with 
lines  on  faces  to  measure  flexural  set, 
1119 

Shift,  definition  of,  4  (a) ;  large,  with 
small  strain,  equations  of  elasticity 
for,  190  (5) ;  large,  elastic  equations 
for,  1244 — 50;  strain-energy  for,  1256; 
integral  tangential  shift  for  strained 
and  unstrained  curve  in  solid,  1679— 
81 

Shift-Function,  when  twist  vanishes, 
1681 

Shot,  work  done  by  impact  of,  916  (d) 

Side-long  Coefficients  (^plagiothliptic 
and  plagiotatic  coefficients),  1779 

Silbermann,  J,  T.,  on  elongation  of 
scales  of  measurement  (1854),  848 

Silicum,  influence  on  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  1047  (c) ;  amount  of,  after  re- 
peated meltings  of  cast-iron,  1100 

Silk,  after-strain  in  tlireads  of,  effect  of 
change  of  temperature  on  torsional 
elasticity  of,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. 

Silver,  thermo-elastic  properties,  752, 
756;    after-strain    and    temperature. 
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etch-modulas  and  density  of, 
(1,  824 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and 
retch-moduli,  1751 ;  hardness 

592,  ftn.,  836  (6) 
>dies,  similarly  strained,  how 
id  strains  related,  1718  (a) 
t,   defined,  1776  (&) ;   strain- 

If  they  he  annulled,   1778; 
ig  of,  in  thlipsinomic  coeffi- 
779 
tflftf,  of  elasticity,  169  (/);  in 

I  columns,  974  (c) ;  tenacity  and 
modulus  of  cast-iron  bar  dif- 
b  core  and  periphery,  169  ic) — 

II  ;  efiFect  of,  on  cru^mg 
I  of  glass,  856,  on  its  tensile 
1.859 

T  (or  measurer  of  hardness), 
s,  836  (t),  Franz's,  838,  Grailich 
irek,  842 

ngth  and  deflection  of,  1174 
aition  of,  4  (/3) ;  Saint-Venant 

from  cotangent  to  cosine  of 
;le,  (i)  p.  160,  ftn. ;  analysis  of, 
.1  axes  and  ratio,  1674  ;  value 
in  any  direction,  4  (5) ;  Saint- 
B  theorem  as  to  maximum  of, 
504;  in  terms  of  stretch  and 

4  (S) ;  condition  for  failure  by 
elementary  discussion  of,  179, 
59 ;  flexural  slide,  183  (a) ;  slide 
tch  in  any  direction  first  given 
6,  226;  for  large  shifts,  228; 
le  to  torsion  :  see  Torsion; 
e  to  flexure :  see  Beams  and 
;  slide  initial,  strain-energy  of 
5  body  subjected  to,  1787—95 
e  oft  BanUne  on,  442 
Itt  in  terms  of  stretch-limit  of 

>{d) 

ulus :  see  under  Modulus 
e,  velocity  of,  219 
defined,  466  (a) 
Equal  Resistance :  see  Resist- 
^lids  of  equal 

Stic,  indefinitely  extended  arid 
by  plane  surface^  stresses 
lins  due  to  simple  pressure  on 
nent  of  surface,  1497 ;  surface 
•n  due  to  any  distribution  of 
pressure,  1498;  approximate 
,  1498 ;  surface  deflections  for 
tion  of  pressure  uniform  round 
1499 ;  reciprocal  theorem  for 
Dncentric  circumferences,  1500; 
ly  loaded  circular  areas,  1501 
rcular  areas  with  load  varying 
*adius,  1504 ;  uniformly  de- 
circular  and  elliptic  areas. 
Sect  of  shear  applied  to  small 


element  of  bounding  surface,  1506 ; 
nature  of  load  that  depression  may  be 
proportional  to  pressure,  1507 ;  stresses 
and  strains  produced  by  pressing  a 
rigid  soUd  against  the  plane  surface, 
1508 — 13  ;  when  the  rigid  solid  is  one 
of  revolution,  1510  (a),  any  rigid  solid 
1510  (&),  rigid  flat  disc,  elliptic  disc, 
1510  (c),  discontinuity  at  edge,  1511; 
rigid  surface  pressing  with  a  point 
of  synclastic  curvature  on  plane  sur- 
face  of  indefinite  elastic  solid,  1512 — 3 

Solid,  Elastic,  heavy  and  bounded  by 
sloping  plane,  stresses  in,  1577 ;  strains 
in,  application  to  geological  problem 
of  massive  slope  of  rock,  1583,  1689, 
ftn. 

Solid,  EUutic,  of  any  shape,  pressed  by 
smooth  elastic  sohd  of  any  shape  at 
point  of  synclastic  curvature,  1514; 
case  of  two  elastic  spheres,  1515 — 6 

Solid,  Elastic,  infinite,  subjected  to  body- 
force,  1519 ;  general  solution,  1519  (a), 
1715  (6) ;  single  force  on  element, 
1519  (b) ;  body-force  on  spherical  ele- 
ment, 1715  (a) 

Solid,  Elastic  aeolotropie,  its  equations 
reduced  to  those  for  an  isotropic 
solid,  if  the  ellipsoidal  conditions  hold 
and  the  cross-stretch  and  direct  slide 
coefficients  have  a  constant  ratio, 
1557 — 8;  vibrations  in  such  a  solid, 
1559 

Solid,  Elastic,  isotropic  and  infinitf, 
solution  for  vibrations  of  various 
types  in,  sources  in  oscillating  par- 
ticles and  doublets,  1767 — 9;  equations 
of  motion  for  case  of  incompressibility 
(= jelly)  and  their  solution,  1810 

Solids,  Elastic  of  special  forms:  see 
under  name  of  form  i.e.  Sphere,  Cy- 
linder, etc. 

Sound,  effect  of  on  magnetisation,  811 ; 
why  it  is  checked  by  pulverulent  mass 
like  sand  or  sawdust,  1593,  ftn. 

Sound,  Velocity  of,  68,  102,  219;  proof  of 
value  for  bar,  202 ;  in  liquid  and  solid 
bodies,  433 ;  comparison  of  magnitudes 
in  an  indefinitely  great  and  in  a  limited 
elastic  solid,  435 — 6;  in  rods  and 
prisms  aocording  to  Bankine,  437 — 8; 
in  iron,  785 ;  its  value  determined  for 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  metal  rods 
increases  with  length  of  rod,  823; 
numerical  values  for  metals,  824 

Sound  Vibrations,  in  rods  and  string, 
471 — 5  ;  torsional,  808  ;  aocording  to 
Wertheim  in  torsional,  pitch  depends 
on  intensity,  8(>9 :  see  also  Vibrations 

Space-periodic  partitioning^  1800 
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Hptrmactti,  tensile  and  eroftliiiig 
strengths  uicreaK«d  bj  soUdificaiion 
under  pressore,  WAt 

Sphere,  of  graTiUtini;  liquid,  period  of 
free  occillations,  1659;  comparison 
with  period  of  ellipfloidal  deformation 
of  soUd  globe  of  steel  of  size  of  earth, 
1659 

Sphere^  Solid  ElattU,  or  spherical  cavity 
in  infinite  elastic  solid  with  given 
surface  shifu,  1659 

Sphere,  Solid  Elastic,  radial  vibrations  of, 
1327 ;  surrounded  by  shell  of  different 
material  subjected  to  surface  pressure, 
1201  (d) 

Sphere,  Solid  Irielastic, 'with  non-slipping 
oscillations  of  rotation  and  translation 
in  an  infinite  elastic  medium,  1306 — 
10 ;  reflecting  waves  in  an  infinite 
elastic  medium,  1392—1410;  special 
solution  for  case  when  wave  length  is 
great  as  compared  with  radius  of 
sphere,  1407—9 

Spheres,  Solid  Elastic,  impact  of,  area  of 
contact,  duration,  etc.,  1515 — 7.  1684 

Spherical  Coordinates,  equations  of  elas- 
ticity in  terms  of,  (i)  p.  79,  ftn. 

Spherical  Harmonics,  Solid,  introduced 
independently  by  Clebsch  and  Sir  W. 
Thomson.  1895,  1397,  1651 

Spherical  Shell,  conditions  for  expansion 
without  distortion,  the  distribution  of 
elastic  homogeneity  being  spherical, 
128;  as  a  form  of  piezometer,  124; 
general  problem  solved  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  in  terms  of  solid  spherical 
harmonics,  1051-8,  1717  (i),  removal 
of  body-force,  1653,  solution  of  general 
equations,  1654,  given  surface  shifts, 
1655,  given  surface  stresses,  1656, 
force- function  a  Holid  harmonic,  1658 ; 
under  internal  and  external  pressures 
considered  by  F.  Neumann,  1201  (c), 
Kirchhoff,  1281,  Clebsch,  1327;  Love, 
Basset,  etc.  on  general  problem,  1296 
bis;  radial  vibrations  of,  551  (b);  of 
glass,  strength  of  under  external  and 
under  internal  pressure,  857 — 9 

Sprain,  defined,  466,  ftn. 

Springs,  built-up  of  Laminae,  Phillips' 
fundamental  memoir,  482 — 508 ;  roU- 
ing-Htock  springs,  matrix  lamina,  485; 
curvature,  strain  and  deflection,  485 — 
90 ;  action  between  laminae,  492 ; 
resilience,  498;  best  form  for,  494; 
shape  of  laps,  495;  calculation  of 
dimensions,  496 — 500 ;  *  reserve  * 
spring,  502—4;  experimental  data, 
607 ;  exi)eriment8  confirming  Phillips' 
theory,     596;      graphic     tables    for 


Phillips'  formulae,  92t.  ftn. ;  Bitter's 
elementary  theory,  913 ;  Bladier  oo, 
955 ;  genenl  formola  for  deflection  of      i 
carriage  springs,  371  (ii) 

Springs,  of  RaiUcay  Stock  amd  Buffers, 
resilience  of,  595 — 7;  deflection,  set 
and  strength  (buffing  and  beazing 
springs),  969  {a) ;  india-rabber  qvings, 
969  (6) ;  '  grooved  '  plate  spring,  969 
(c) ;  springs  formed  of  alternate  diic8 
of  iron  and  vulcanised  eaoutchooc, 
851 ;  deflection  and  set  of  varioas 
types  of  railway  springs,  969  (e) — {d) 

Springs,  of  single  flat  Lamina,  fonns 
taken  by  when  variously  loaded,  1694 
and  ftn. 

Springs,  Spiral,  of  watches,  674—9; 
their  isochronism,  676 

Springs,  Helical,  KirchhofTs  treatment, 
1268—9,  1283  (r) ;  Clebech's,  1365; 
Thomson  and  Tait's,  1693;  resolts 
of  Wantzel,  Giulio,  Saint-Yenant, 
Hooke,  Binet,  J.  Thomson  and  Kirch- 
hoff referred  to,  153,  155,  1693 

Squeeze- Modulus :  see  Stretch- Modulus 

Stability,  criterion  of,  applied  to  prove 
uniqueness  of  solution  of  elastic  equa- 
tions, 1278 ;  of  small  relative  motions 
of  parts  of  elastic  solid,  1328—30; 
problems  in  stability  of  wires,  1697 

Stability,  of  loose  earth :  see  Earth,  loose 
and  Pulverulence 

Standards  of  Length,  elongation  of,  848 

Steel,  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  752, 
754,  756;  W.  Thomson's  thermo- 
elastic  theory  verified  by  Joule  for, 
696 ;  after -strain  and  temperature, 
756;  effect  of  temperature  on  slide- 
modulns,  690,  on  stretch-modulus, 
1753  (6) ;  not  rendered  brittle  by  cold, 
697  (c) ;  hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn. ; 
out  and  cleaned  by  sandblast,  1538, 
ftn. ;  may  be  out  by  rotating  iron  disc, 
836  (h) ;  stretch-modulus  and  density 
of  (rolled,  cast,  wrought),  (i)  p.  531 ; 
stretch-modulus  of  English  and  Rus- 
sian, 742  (a),  743;  stretch-modulus 
determined  by  transverse  vibrations, 
771 ;  stress  applicable  without  pro- 
ducing set,  597 ;  absolute  strength  and 
stricture,  902,  1123, 1142 ;  strength  of 
German,  1122 ;  French  experiments 
on,  897;  rupture  surfaces,  1143;  effect 
of  hardening  in  oil  and  in  water, 
1145 ;  fracture  of  hardened,  1667 ; 
effect  of  magnetisation  in  producing 
strain  in,  688;  effect  of  longitu(^<d 
pull  on  magnetisation,  Yillari  critical 
field,  1728—9 ;  effect  of  torsion  on 
magnetisation  of,  812 
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xsemer,  strength  of  exaggerated 
pe  of  test  piece,  1146 
wt,  stress-strain  diagrams  for, 
[jiiders*  onrves  for,  1190;  tensile 
•reional  strengths,  stricture  of 
's,  1113 ;  strength  and  elasticity 
prepared  by  TJchatius'  process, 
crushing  strength  of,  1039  (e) ; 
?/,  resistance  to  impact,  995, 
processes  of  manufacture,  891 
ate*  ofy  strength  of,  parallel  and 
dicular  to  direction  of  rolling, 
elastic  limit  and  structure  of, 
annealing  only  slightly  reduces 
th,  1130;  effect  of  tempering, 
ing,  etc. ,  on  absolute  strength, 
e  stretch,  stretch-modulus, 
limit,  resilience,  1131 :  see  also 
Plates 

UYATW,  experiments  and  formulae 
mgth  of,  978 

lates^  absolute  strength  and 
re  greater  in  direction  of  rolling, 
lied,  converse  if  cast,  1142 ;  if 
i  and  hardened  in  oil,  as  strong 
ri vetted  plates,  1145 ;  Liiders' 

in    steel    plates    of    dredger 
3,  1190,  ftn.  and  (i)  frontispiece 
ddL^d,  for  links  of  cables,  abso- 
rength  of,  1132 
ire^    thermo-electric   properties 

strain  and  working,  1646; 
-modulus  and  density  of,  (i)  p. 
ffect  of  tort  on  moduli,  1755 ; 
loff's  determination  of  stretch- 
e  ratio,  1271 — 3;  absolute 
ih  of,  (i)  p.  753,  ftn. ;  pianoforte, 
be  strength  of,  1124 
7.,  general  equations  of  a  vi- 
l  elastic  medium  (1857),  594; 
isverse  vibrations  of  rods  (1859), 

m,  R.,  on  neutral  axis,  1016; 
nents  on  cast-iron,  1093 
defined,  466  (v) ;  how  it  affects 
f  musical  string,  472—3,  1374, 
how  it  affects  note  of  mem- 
1439 

J.  D.   AT.,  on  transverse  and 
strength  of  cast-  and  wrought- 
853),  1105 

^ir  G,  G.,  discussion  of  his 
IS  to  elastic  constants  by  Saint- 
t,  193 ;  first  calls  attention  to 
ties  of  uni-constancy,  1770 ;  on 
ctrine  of  continuity,  196;  his 
for  bridges  subjected  to  rolling 
72,  378 — 9 ;  comparison  of  his 
n  of  Willis'  Problem  with  Bous- 
s,    1558 ;   his  experiments  on 


Iceland  spar  cited  against  Rankine^s 
hypothesis  of  aeolotropy  of  density 
in  ether,  1781 ;  his  solution  of  equa- 
tions for  vibrations  of  infinite  elastic 
medium  reached,  1526 ;  extension  of 
his  results  for  diffraction,  etc.,  to 
aeolotropic  medium  of  simple  kind, 
1560 

StoletoWy  on  coefficient  of  induced  mag- 
netisation for  soft-iron,  1314 

Stone,  stress  formulae  and  elastic  con- 
stants for,  314;  rupture  of,  321  (&j, 
10 ;  empirical  law  for  crushing  strengtn 
of,  1175 ;  strength  in  frozen  condition, 
1176;  defect  of  Hooke's  law  in,  1177; 
important  influence  of  manner  in 
which  faces  of  cube  of  stone  are 
bedded  during  test,  1175,  1180; 
strength  of,  880  (6),  1133,  1153,  1176, 
1179;  strength  and  deflection,  1174; 
crushing  strengths  and  rupture  sur- 
faces of  granite,  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, 1182  ;  strength  and  density  of 
sandstone,  marble  and  granite,  1178, 
1180  ;  cracking  and  crushing  loads  of 
German  stones,  1181 ;  crushing  and 
transverse  strength  of  colonial  stones, 
1183 ;  crushing  strength  of  Irish 
Basalt,  909,  of  American  stones,  1175, 
of  colonial  stones,  1183,  of  Italian 
stones,  1184 ;  r6»um6  of  English  and 
French  experiments,  1175 

Stoney,  B,  B.^  on  strength  of  long 
pillars  (1864),  977 ;  on  lattice  girders 
(1862),  1029—30 

Storer,  H,  i2.,  on  bursting  of  gutta- 
percha tubes  (1856),  1160 

Strain,  pure,  definition  of,  1677  ;  appro- 
priated by  Bankine  to  relative  dis- 
placement (1850),  419;  homogeneous, 
Thomson  and  Tait  on,  167^—80, 
EirchhofTs  treatment,  1276;  resolu- 
tion of  homogeneous  strain  into 
stretch,  slide  and  dilatation,  1675, 
combinations  of  pure  strains,  1678 ; 
general  analysis  of.  Saint- Tenant,  4, 
Boussinesq,  by  simple  geometry,  1456 
— 9,  in  terms  of  principal  stretches, 
1575 ;  components  of,  tnight  be  taken 
as  the  stretches  in  the  six  edges  of  a 
tetrahedron,  1640 ;  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
general  analysis  of  stress  and  strain, 
types  of  reference,  orthogonal  systems, 
1756 — 8,  principal  strain  types,  1760 
— 1 ;  generalised  expressions  for  com- 
ponents of,  when  shifts  or  strains 
are  large,  4  (2),  1248—50,  1445, 1661 ; 
permanent,  effect  on  bodies  primitively 
isotropic,  deduction  of  ellipsoidal 
distribution  on  multi>couBtant  lines, 
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230 — 1;  initial  stftte  of,  in  general 
eqaations,  237 ;  error  of  Saint- 
Venant's  method  of  dealing  with  on 
malti-constant  lines,  238 — 9,  1469 

apparatus  for  recording  automati- 
cally, 998—9,  1032;  directions  of 
maxima  and  minima  rendered  visible 
by  applying  acid  to  a  planed  section, 
1143,  ftn.,  1190;  graphically  analysed 
by  aid  of  Liiders' curves,  1190  and  ftn. 
in  spherical  condenser,  1318;  in 
isotropic  iron-sphere  due  to  magnetic 
force,  1319 — 21;  effect  of  strain  on 
thermo-electric  properties  of  metals, 
1642 — 6;  thermal  effect  produced  by 
sudden  strain,  689—96, 1638,  1760—2 

Strain,  Combined,  slide,  flexure  and  tor- 
sion, 50;  of  prism  of  elliptic  cross- 
section,  52  ;  case  of  two  equal  stretches, 
two  slides  equal  and  third  zero,  53; 
case  of  two  slides  vanishing  at  fail- 
point,  elasticity  asymmetrical,  general 
solution  for  prism  under  flexure,  trac- 
tion and  torsion,  54 ;  case  of  non-dis- 
torted section  subjected  to  slide  and 
torsion,  55 ;  case  of  cantilever,  56,  Case 
(iv) ;  influence  of  length  of  short  rect- 
angular prisms  on  resistance  to  flexure 
and  slide,  56,  Case  (i);  prism  of  circular 
cross-section  subjected  to  flexure,  tor- 
sion and  traction,  56,  Case  (iii),  of  ellip- 
tic cross-section,  1283;  flexure  and 
torsion  in  shaft,  56,  Cose  (v);  torsion 
and  flexure  for  prism  of  rectangular 
cross-section,  57,  Case  (vi) ;  special 
cases  of  skew  loading,  58;  flexure 
and  torsion  of  prism  of  elliptic  cross- 
section,  59;  numerical  examples  of 
combined  strain,  60  ;  flexure,  traction 
and  slide,  180;  torsion  and  flexure, 
183 ;  traction  and  flexure,  1289 ;  trac- 
tion and  shearing  in  case  of  axles, 
1000 

Strain-Ellipsoids,  159, 1194,  1673, 1677; 
inverse  strain  ellipsoid,  1676;  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  strain  ellipsoid,  1756 

Strain  Energy,  first  legitimate  proof  that 
it  depends  only  on  strain  and  not  on 
manner  in  which  strain  is  reached, 
1641;  function  only  of  initial  and 
final  configurations  if  equilibrium  of 
temperature  maintained,  1463;  as 
quadratic  function  of  strain- compo- 
nents, 1254,  1277-^,  1709  (c);  in 
terms  oforthogonal  strain -components, 
1759;  in  terms  of  principal  strain 
types,  1760 — 1 ;  in  terms  of  principal 
stretches,  1235 ;  in  terms  of  stresses, 
when  elasticity  is  ellipsoidal,  163; 
expressed  symbolically,  134;  deduced 


from  rari-constancy  by  Lagrange's 
process,  229,  667 ;  when  products  of 
shift-fluxions  are  not  negligible,  or 
shifts  are  large,  1250,  1444—6;  when 
thermal  terms  are  included,  1200;  is 
of  two  kinds,  elastic  and  ductile,  the 
sum  expressing  total  resilienee  of  body. 
1085,  1088 ;  ductile  strain-energy  erro- 
neously calculated  by  Bfallet,  1138 

of  rod,  1261,  1266,  1268,  1283  [b)\ 
of  plate,  1237,1296, 1699, 1703;  of  wire 
(or  thin  rod),  1690,  1692;  for  infinite 
elastic  medium,  with  zero  shifts  at 
infinity,  1787,  when  incompressible, 
1812 — 3,  ftn.,  when  subjected  to  uni- 
form initial  slide  and  incompressible, 
1789—97 ;  for  jelly  and  for  ideal  ether, 
1812 

Strehlke,  his  experimental  values  of 
nodal  circles  of  circular  plates  tested 
by  KirchhofTs  theory,  1242—3;  his 
views  on  nodal  lines  of  square  plates 
criticised  by  Miittrich,  0.  et  A.  p.  4 

Strength,  ultimate  (= absolute),  466  (i), 
Proof,  466  (ii) ;  limit  to,  a  stretch  rather 
than  a  stress,  5  (c),  321  (a),  321  {d), 
1327,  1348  {g)—{h),  1386  (6),  1720 ;  in 
hard  solids,  1667 ;  in  plastic  solids  a 
shear  (?  a  sUde),  236,  247, 1586, 1667 ; 
tensile,  how  related  to  density,  891  (a), 
1039  (a),  1086;  increased  by  repeated 
stress,  1754;    increased  by  straining 
up  to  rupture,   1125;    measured  by 
resilience,  1128;  ought  to  be  measured 
for  iron  and  steel  by  breaking  stress 
per  unit-area  of  section  of  stricture, 
1150;    tensile    and  compressive   in- 
creased by  solidification  under  pres- 
sure, 1156 ;  crushing,  of  stone  increased 
by  lateral  support,  1153, 1180;  tensile, 
of  wrought-iron  cables,  879  («) ;  tensile 
and  crushing  of  glass  in  various  con- 
ditions and  forms,  854—6,  859—60; 
ratio  of  tensile  to  shearing  for  iron, 
879  (d),  903,  966,  for  steel,  1145  (ii); 
transverse  or  fiexural,  920 ;  of  beams 
under  flexure  produced  by  skew-load- 
ing, 65;  graphical  tables  in  case  of 
beams,  921    and    ftn.;    strength    of 
materials  used  in  construction,  views 
and  theories  of  Ortmann,  With,  Qras- 
hof   and   Boffiaen,   922—5    (see   on 
transverse  strength,  Beams,  paradox 
in  theory  of.  Iron,  C€tst,  Iron,  Wrought, 
etc. ) ;  torsional,  with  empirical  stress- 
strain  relation,  prisms  of  circular  and 
rectangular  cross-section,  184  (6)  and 
(c) ;  mutual  relations  of  tensile,  trans- 
verse, torsional  and  crushing  strengths 
in  cast-iron,  1043,  theory  of,  1051 — 2, 
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tion  of  Saint-Venant's  theory 
>lwich  experlmeDts,  1053:  Bee 
tpture 

>propriated  by  Banklne  to  dy- 
aspeot  of  elasticity,  465  (a), 
lerally  adopted  in  this  sense  in 
632,  ftn.;  how  defined  by  Sir 
)m8on,  1756;  defined  by  Saint- 
,  4  (c),  by  F.  Neumann,  1193 ; 
on  of,  importance  of  molecular 
on,  225 ;  general  analysis  of, 
,  by  simple  geometry,  1456 — 
terms  of  principal  tractions, 
in  any  direction  in  terms  of 
in  three  non-rectilinear  direc- 

(e) ;  symbolical  representation 
:;  generalised  components  of, 
1445 — 6;  value  of,  on  rari- 
it  hypothesis,  when  squares  of 
ixions  are  not  neglected,  234; 
spend  on  speed  as  well  as  mag- 
of  strain,  1709 

ccumulation  o/,  due  to  vibra- 
970  and  ftn.,  992  and  ftn., 
143 

ntrea^  used  by  Bankine,  465  (6), 
3se,  515 

lipsoids^  513;  discussed  by  F. 
.nn,  1194,    by   Clebsch,  1326, 

W.  Thomson,  1756;  Stress- 
r  QuadriCy  in  tangential  coordi- 
L326 

uaCtoTu,  obtained,  when  there 
-ce-function,  for  elastic,  plastic 
ulverulent  masses,  1605  (6); 
in  case  of  limiting  equilibrium, 

litialj  general  elastic  equations 
) — 131 ;  introduced  into  general 
equations  to  second  order,  549 ; 
ily  be  found  on  rari-constant 
esis,  130 — 131;  effect  of,  in 
m  propagation  of  light,  145 — 
le  use  of  by  F.  Neumann  to  ex- 
ouble- refraction,  1216^7;  made 

by  Boussinesq  for  ether,  1467 
use  criticised  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
779,  but    afterwards  used    by 

explain  double-refraction,  1789 
considerable  strain  produced  by, 
m  elastic  formulae,  190;  Saint- 
b's  erroneous  determination  of 
)ns  for,  198  (d) ;  introduced  into 
>ns  of  elasticity,  232 ;  effect  on 

constants,   240;    on    stretch- 
js,  241;  in  large  castings  due 
^rential  cooling,  1058 
Anes  of  Priticipal^  in  beams, 
190 
rain  Eelations^  4  (i):  see  also 
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Hookers  Law,  generalised;  practically 
assumed  to  be  linear  by  Gauchy  and 
Maxwell,  227,  by  Kirchhoff,  1235,  by 
Clebsch,  1326;  why  linear,  192  (a); 
Morin's  experiments  on  its  linearity, 
198  (a);  how  deduced  (Green,  Clebsch, 
W.  Thomson,  Stokes),  299 ;  appeal  to 
Taylor's  or  Maclaurin's  Theorem  and 
to  law  of  intermolecular  action,  300, 
1635 ;  Saint- Venant  considers  it  from 
Green's  stand-point,  301 ;  his  omitted 
terms,  302 — 3;  Saint- Venant  rejects 
modifying  action,  303 — 4;  for  wood, 
stone  and  metals  with  empirical  for- 
mulae for  the  elastic  constants,  314 ; 
non-linear  for  cast-iron,  729, 935, 1109, 
1118,  1177,  for  wood,  1159,  for  stone, 
1177,  for  combined  tensile  and  tor- 
sional strain  in  steel  pianoforte  wire, 
1742  (a),  for  elastic  fore-strain  in 
caoutchouc,  1161,  for  elastic  fore- 
strain  in  organic  tissues,  828 — 35; 
application  of  Saint- Venant*s  non- 
linear relations  to  flexure  and  torsion 
of  cast-iron,  1053 

expressed  by  curves,  for  iron,  879 
(a),  for  bronze,  cast-iron  and  cast- 
steel,  1084 ;  form  of  relations  for  elas- 
tic, fluid  and  pulverulent  masses,  1574 ; 
for  various  types  of  elastic  symmetry, 
117,  314,  420:  for  crystals:  see  Crys- 
tals 

Stress-Systems,  Rankine's  classification, 
anti-barytic  and  abarytic,  458;  homa- 
lotatic,  459;  homalocamptio,  homa- 
lostrephic,  and  euthygranunio,  461 
and  ftn. 

Stress,  Uniplanar,  general  formulae  for, 
453,  465  (6)— (c),  1563,  1578;  com- 
bination of  stresses  in  one  plane,  465 
(c) ;  Kopytowski  on,  556 

Stress,  Working,  defined,  466  (x) 

Stretch,  its  value  (#,.)  in  any  direction,  4 
(d),  5  (6),  1575;  stretch  and  slide  in 
any  direction  given  by  Lam^,  226 ;  for 
large  shifts,  228, 1445 

Stretch  Limit  of  Safety,  66.  820—1:  see 
Fail-Point,  Failure  and  Safety,  Limit 

of 
Stretch-Modulus :  see  Modubis 

Stretch-Modulus  Quartic,  151,  1206 
Stretch-Squeeze  Ratio  (=  Poisson's 
Ratio,  rj),  value  of,  169  (d)  ;  for  wood, 
169  {d);  Clebsch,  and  at  one  time 
Saint- Venant,  held  it  must  be  <  }, 
308  {b) ;  determinable  from  distortion 
of  cross-section  in  flexure  experi- 
ments, 736  and  ftn.,  determined  by 
V^ertheim  by  Btretching  hollow  prisms, 
802;  Wertheim  on  his  value  for  it, 

36 
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819;  erroneous  treatment  of  by 
Wdhler,  1003;  F.  Neumann  on  its 
value  and  on  methods  of  ascertaining 
it,  1201  (a),  (6)  and  (e),  he  found  it 
variable  for  wires,  736 ;  its  value  for 
regular  crystals,  1208;  r^nimS  of 
experiments  to  find  this  ratio,  1201 
(e),  1636;  KirchhofiTs  determination 
for  steel  and  brass,  1271 — 3  ;  its  value 
may  vary  between  wide  limits  and  yet 
give  nearly  identical  results  for  notes 
and  nodal  circles  of  circular  plates, 
1242 — 3 ;  its  value  for  set  at  section 
of  stricture  in  case  of  cast-steel,  1161 : 
see  also  Constants,  Elastic 

Stricture^  of  cast-steel,  1113,  1134, 
1151 ;  of  wrought-iron  and  steel,  1137, 
— 50 ;  may  occur  at  one,  two  or  three 
sections,  1144  ;  effect  of  working  and 
hardening,  etc.,  on,  1145 ;  influence 
on  plastic  experiments,  1569;  when 
repeated,  occurs  at  different  sections 
and  higher  loads,  1754 

Strings,  obscure  treatment  by  Mainardi, 
580 ;  inextensible  and  flexible,  heavy, 
1322,  under  centrifugal  force,  solution 
in  elliptic  functions,  1322,  on  a  given 
surface,  1322;  elastic  and  perfectly 
flexible,  1323;  flexible  and  inexten- 
sible (Thomson  and  Tait),  1686 ;  ri- 
brations  of,  551  (a),  when  stretched 
and  of  variable  density,  617 ;  point  of, 
subjected  to  transverse  motion,  681 ; 
F.  Neumann*s  deduction  of  equations 
for,  1222  (a) — (6) ;  wave-motion  in, 
reflection  and  refraction  of  wave  at 
join  of  two  diverse  pieces,  1222  (e) ; 
transverse  vibrations  when  slightly 
stretched,  1291  (c),  1374;  when  very 
tightly  stretched,  1291  (d) ;  musical 
note  of,  how  affected  by  stifltoess, 
472—3,  1374,  1432 

Struts,  Rankine  on  Gordon's  formula, 
469 ;  Scheffler*s  theory  of,  based  on 
eccentric  loading,  649,  modified  form 
of  this  theory  IcModing  to  the  Gordon- 
Bankine  formula,  650 ;  obscure  treat- 
ment by  Schwarz,  889,  956,  by 
Bitter,  914 ;  thrust  taken  into  account 
in  rod  problem,  1288 ;  Clebsch's  treat- 
ment, 1366—7,  1386  {e) ;  buckling  or 
not,  under  longitudinal  impact,  407 
(2),  1552;  cast-iron  do  not  obey  Eu- 
lerian  theory,  1117  (v) :  see  also 
Columns 

Sturm,  his  theory  of  piezometer  referred 
to  by  F.  Neumann,  1201  (c) 

Summary,  of  Saint- Venant's  work,  416 ; 
of  the  decade  1850—60,  1191 ;  of  the 
older  German  Elasticians,  1416;  of 


Boussinesq'B  work,  1626 ;  of  Sir  W. 

Thomson's,  1818 
Suspension  Bridges:   see  Bridget,  Stu- 

pennon 
Syenite,  hardness  of,  840 
Sylvestrian  Umbrae,  used  to  express  stress 

symbolically,  132,  443 
Symbolic  Expressions  for  stresses,  strain- 
energy,  elastic  constants  and  eqns- 

tions,  132—4,  449—8 
Symmetry,  Elastic,  types  of,  orthotatie 

and  cybotatic,   447;    rhombic,  450; 

hexagonal,  450;   orthorhombic,  450; 

orthogonal,  450;   cyboSd,  450,  1775; 

non-axial,    450;    isotropic,  450:   see 

also  Crystal,  Aeolotropy 
Szabo,   J.,  influence  of  stress  on  the 

molecular  condition  of  bodies  (1851), 

861 

Tacke,  on  strength  of  earthenware  pipes, 
1171 

Tait,  O.  P,,  Treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy: see  Thomson  and  Tait;  ex- 
perimental results  on  compressibility 
of  water,  mercury  and  glass,  1817 

Talc,  hardness  of,  839 

Tanakadati,  effect  of  twist  on  msgnet- 
ised  and  loaded  iron  wire  (1889),  1735 

Tangential  Coordinates,  usea  for  stress- 
surfaces,  1326 

Ta^inomic,  Coefficients,  table  of,  445; 
conditions  for  incompressibility  in 
terms  of,  1779;  Surface  or  Quartici 
expressed  symbolically  by  Bankinej 
446,  136;  first  given  by  Haughton! 
136 ;  cases  of,  138 ;  reduces  to  ellipsoid] 
if  there  be  ellipsoidal  elasticity,  139/ 
discussion  of,  198  (e) ;  Bulk-modulvt 
1776 

Tate,  J.,   on   collapse   of   globes   &n\ 
cylinders  and  on  strength  of  gli 
(1859),  853—60;  assists  Fairbaim  i| 
experiments  on  collapse  of  tubes,  9( 

Tearing,  defined,  466  (a) 

Technical  Elasticity,  Saint-Venant's  rtj] 
searches  in,  (i)  p.  105  et  seq, ;  Clebsohi 
work  in  relation  to,  1325, 1390         ^ 

Technical  Researches,  of  decade  1850-^ 
60,  873—1190 

Teinometer,  Chromatic,  principle  of,  use 
by    Wertheim,    794,     (Dynamomi^t 
Chromatique)  797  {e) 

Tellkampf,  nis  treatise  on  suspensio 
bridges  (1856),  888 

Temperature  and  Elasticity:  see  Therm 
Effect  and  Heat 

Tendering,    effect    on    elasticity    ai 
strength  of  cast-steel,  1184 

Tenbrinck,  on  steel,  897 ;  en  iron  bar,  9; 
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I  Bar.heaTj  and  of  equal  strength, 

m.  A.,  on  longitudinal  vibrations 
ds  (1858-9),  825  (a)— (c);  on  the 
stenoe  of  torsional  and  tnmsyerse 
ktions  in  rectangular  rods,  825  (/) 
',  his  account  of  abacs,  921,  ftn. 
p,  shape  of  specimen  (grooving, 
may  exaggerate  strength,  1146; 
hin£$,  1046,  1086,  1139,  1151, 
,  1153,  1154,  1158,  1180 
br  metals  give  very  different  re- 
for  different  kinds  of  same  metal, 
(t).  1752 

>oik«,  on  technical  elasticity  and 
gth  of  materials,  873—917 
/  AxeSy  do  not  coincide  with  elastic 
)ther  physical  axes,  1218 — 9  and 

I  Effect,  produced  by  stretching 
1  (iron-wire,  cast-iron,  copper, 
,  689 ;  difference  between  cases  of 
.-percha  and  vulcanised  india- 
er,  689;  by  compressing  metals 
nilcanised  india-rubber,  690;  by 
)n  of  steel  and  copper  wires,  690 ; 
snce  of  change  of  temperature  on 
h  of  silk  and  spider  threads  under 
on,  697  (&) ;  on  torsion  of  silk 
yds,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. ;  on  torted  wires, 
(17) — (19);  on  strained  bodies, 
1  springs,  twisted  wires,  india- 
sr,  etc.,  1638;  on  elasticity  gene- 
,  748 — 57,  of  a  permanent  nature, 

755—6,  771,  of  a  transitory 
re,  737,  752—4,  770;  on  dilata- 
modulus,  1638  and  ftn.;  on  slide- 
ilus,  723  (a),  740,  numerical 
!8  for  copper,  steel  and  brass, 
for  iron,  copper,  brass,  1753  (5); 
itretch-modulus,  723  (a),  740, 
meal  values  for  glass  and  metals, 
756,  770,  for  steel,  1753  (6),  com- 
on  of  Kupffer's  and  Kohlrausch's 
ulae,  752—4 ;  influence  of  work- 
r70 

1  after-strain,  740,  tables  for 
Is,  756 — 7 ;  produced  by  damping 
ting  rods  at  points  other  than 
9,  827;  on  tensile  strength  of 
ght-iron  plates  and  rivet-iron, 
—6,  1126—7;  of  a  red  heat  on 
IS  and  wire  ropes,  1136;  from 
ng  and  slowly  cooling  is  to  weaken 
and  steel,  1145  (iii);  of  repeated 
ng  on  cast-iron  is  to  produce  set, 
;  on  Villari  critical  field  for  soft- 
wire,  1731 
lanner  in  which  temperature  af- 

elastic  constants,  274;   Saint- 


Yenant  considers  all  thermal  effect 
would  disappear  if  on  the  rari-constant 
hypotheses  stresses  only  include  linear 
terms  in  shift-fluxions,  274;  tiiermal 
terms  introduced  into  strain-energy, 
1200,  1463,  1638;  thermal  effect  on 
optic  axes  of  crystals,  1218 — 9  and 
ftns.,  on  strain  in  crystals,  1196, 
1211 ;  F.  Neumann's  theory  of  altera- 
tion of  crystalline  axes  with  tempera- 
ture, 1216,  1220:  see  also  Thermo- 
elasticity 

Thermal  Expansion^  Coefficient  of,  for 
brass,  730,  for  iron,  1111;  supposMl 
relation  to  stretch-modulus,  717 — 9 

Thermo-dynamicSy  Second  Law  of,  gene- 
ral  theory  of  elasticity  deduced  from, 
1631 

Thermo-elasticity,  general  equations, 
deduced  by  F.  Neumann,  1196,  for 
crystalline  bodies,  1197 ;  fundamental 
formulae,  1633,  1638;  formulae  con- 
necting sudden  application  of  stress 
with  increase  of  temperature,  1750: 
see  also  Thermal  Effect 

Thermo-electric  Effects,  of  strain,  1642 — 
7 ;  of  stretching  part  of  iron,  copper 
and  other  wires  and  heating  junction 
of  stretched  and  unstretched  parts, 
1642 — 3 ;  changes  produced  in  thermo- 
electric scale  by  elastic  and  set  strains, 
1645;  effect  of  working  (hammering, 
annealing,  etc.),  and  of  tort,  1646 

Thermometer,  how  affected  by  change  of 
pressure  from  vertical  to  horizontal 
position,  1201  (c) 

Thlipiinomic  Coefficients,  Bankine  de- 
fines and  uses,  425,  448 ;  determined 
for  brass  and  crystal  glass,  425 ;  table 
of,  448;  used  by  Saint- Venant,  807, 
311;  dilatation  in  terms  of,  1779; 
conditions  for  incompressibility  in 
terms  of,  1779 

Thomson,  J.,  his  theorem  as  to  helical 
springs  cited,  1269,  1693 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  cited  as  to  magnetisation 
under  stress,  818, 1737 ;  on  Kirchhoff*8 
theory  of  strain  due  to  magnetisation, 
1321 

Thomson  and  Tait,  analysis  of  their 
Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (1867), 
1668—1726;  twist  and  curvature, 
1669—71 ;  treatment  of  strain,  1672— 
81 ;  on  impact,  1682 — 4 ;  on  catenaries, 
wires  and  rods,  1685—97;  on  plates, 
1698 — 1708;  on  the  general  equations 
of  dasticity  and  on  elastic  constants, 
1709, 1718;  on  Saint-Venant's  Problem 
and  on  stress  at  angles,  1710 — 2 ;  on 
boundary  conditions  for  plate,  1714; 
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on  genend  solaiion  by  potentials,  etc., 
of  elastic  equations,  1715 — 6;  on 
elastio  spheres,  1717;  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  earth  and  solid  earth  tides, 
1719—26 

Cited:  on  longitudinal  impact  of 
bars,  205  (1683);  apply  oonjagate 
functions  to  torsion  of  prism  whose 
base  is  sector  of  circle,  285,  287 
(1710);  on  kinematics  of  strain,  294 
(1672--81);  on  antidastic  curvature, 
325  (1671);  on  thin  plate  problem, 
388;  their  solution  for  infinite  plate 
with  straight  contour,  1522 — 3;  on 
contour  conditions  for  thin  plate,  394, 
1440—1,  1522—4  (1704);  on  eUstico- 
kinetic  analogue,  1267, 1270 
Thornton^  Sir  W.  (Lord  Kelvin),  on 
mechanical  representation  of  electric, 
magnetic  and  galvanic  forces  (1847 
and  1890),  1627—30,  1808—13;  on 
integration  of  elastio  equations  (1847), 
1627, 1629—30;  on  the  thermo-ehistic, 
thermo-magnetic  and  pyro-electric 
properties  of  matter  (1857—1878), 
1631 — 41;  on  thermo-electricity  in 
metals  in  a  state  of  strain  (1856), 
1642 — 3;  on  effects  of  mechanic^ 
strain  and  of  magnetisation  on  thermo- 
electric qualities  of  metals  (1856 — 7, 
1875),  1644 — 7;  elements  of  a  mathe- 
matical theory  of  elasticity  (1856), 
1648,  1756—64;  on  the  stratification 
of  vesicular  ice  by  pressure  (1859), 
1649;  note  on  gravity  and  cohesion 
(1862),  1650;  on  elastic  spheroidal 
shells  (1864),  1651—62;  on  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  Earth  (1863),  1663—5;  on 
the  elasticity  and  viscosity  of  metals 
(1865),  1666,  1741;  TreaUse  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  (with  Tait,  1867), 
1668— 1726;  on  electro-torsion  (1874), 
1727;  effects  of  stress  on  magnetisa- 
tion (1875—7),  1728—9;  effects  of 
stress  on  inductive  magnetisation  in 
soft-iron  (1875),  1730;  effects  of  stress 
on  magnetisation  of  iron,  nickel  and 
cobalt  (1878),  1731—6;  on  the  direc- 
tion  of  induced  longitudinal  current 
in  iron  and  nickel  wires  by  twist 
when  under  longitudinal  magnetising 
force  (1890),  1737;  on  rigidi^  of 
Earth  J1872),  1738;  on  internal  fluid- 
ity of  Earth  (1872),  1738;  on  internal 
condition  of  Earth  (1882),  1739;  on 
aeolotropy  of  electrical  resistance  pro- 
duced by  aeolotropic  stress  (1878), 
1740;  Elasticity  (article  in  'Encyclo- 
paedia  Britannica,'  1878),  1741—64, 
1817 ;  Lectures  on  molecular  dynamics 


and  the  wave  theory  of  light  (1884), 
1765 — 83 ;  on  elasticity  as  a  nu)de  of 
motion  (1882),  1784;  on  gyrostats  and 
gyrostatic  media  (1883—4),  1785-6; 
on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  Ught 
(1888),  1787—8;  on  initial  stress  to 
ezplam  Fresnel*s  kinematies  of  dooUe- 
refraction  (1887),  1789—97;  on  mole, 
oular  constitution  of  matter  (1890),  . 
1798—1805 ;  on  a  mechanism  for  eon- 
stitution  of  the  ether  (1890),  1806—7; 
viscous  fluid,  elastio  solid  and  ether 
(1890),  1808—15;  on  ether,  ekctridty 
and  ponderable  matter  (1890),  1816; 
summary  of  researches,  1818 

Cited:   refers  to  experiments  on 
copper,  etc.,  which  Saint-Venant  finds 
discordant,  282  (4);  discussion  of  bis 
views  as  to  elastic  constants  by  Saint- 
Venant,  193, 196;  makes  strain-energy 
a  function  only  of  strain,  p)  p.  202,  ftn. 
(see,  however,  1709);   criticises  Ban- 
kine,  423,  426, 1781  (a) ;  on  elastieity 
of  solid  Earth,  567,  570;  on  general 
equation  of  elasticity  of  any  strain, 
671;  his  thermo-elastio  theory  eon- 
firmed   by  Joule,  689—93,  696;  on 
static  and  kinetic  moduli,  728;  his 
views  on  elastic  constants  for  large 
strain    cited,   1247;    his   generalised 
equations    of   elasticity  involved  in 
those  of  Eirchhoff,  1250 ;  that  strain- 
energy  is  a  function  of  six-strains  by 
reason  of  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
is  due  to,  1254 ;  his  contractile  ether, 
1393,  ftn. ;  on  elastic  tlraory  of  light, 
1484,  ftn.;  first  *  potential*  solution 
due  to,  1628,  anticipates  Boussinesq 
in  a  certain  potential  solution,  1519 
(6);  introduces  with  Glebsch  *  solid' 
spherical  harmonica,  1651 

Tknuty  of  arches,  Ardant's  values  for, 
G.  et  A.  pp.  6  and  10  (<i),  Bresse'i 
values,  525 — 7:  see  Arches,  Wall^ 
Pulverulence 

TideSj  in  solid  earth,  foroe-fnnotion  as 
solid  harmonic,  1658;  in  polar  coor- 
dinates, 1721;  elliptidty  of  spheroid 
produced  in  earth  by  tidal  action, 
1723  (iii) ;  its  discussion,  1724 ;  effect 
of  elastic  yielding  of  earth  on  water 
tides,  1725;  failure  of  attempt  to 
evaluate  effective  rigidity  from  ob- 
servation of  fortnightiy  and  monthly 
water  tides,  1725 — 6 

Ttn«  stretch-modulus  of,  743,  and  density, 
(i)  p.  531 ;  ratio  of  kinetio  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  tensile  strength, 
ductility,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.;  increase  of 
tensile  strength  and  densi^  if  solidifled 
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-  pressore,  1156 ;  hardness  of,  (i) 
2,  ftn..  836  (6),  846,  (i)  p.  707, 
molecular  state  of,  inflaenced 
ibrations,  862 ;  thermo-electric 
rties  under  strain,  1645 — 6; 
rs*  curves  for  bars  of  pure  tin, 

S  effect  on  strength  of  iron-plates, 
(iii) 

(ee  Wheels 

3n  distortion  of  spherical  surface 
»stic  solid  into  ellipsoid,  294 
Organic,  their  elastic  fore-  and 
strain,  828—35 

on,  H.y  on  Villari  critical  field 
mporary  magnetisation  of  nickel 
),  1736 

hardness  of,  840,  836  (d) 
,  history  of  problem,  315,  800; 
cation  of    Saint- Venant's   chief 
3ir  on,  1 ;  report  on  memoir  on, 
tneral  equation  of,  4  (<),  17;  de- 
3n  of,  16 ;  in  case  of  large  shifts 
imall  strains,  17,  22 ;  of  prism  of 
ic  cross-section,  18,  1283;  com- 
on  with  Coulomb's  theory,  19, 
ised    by   Clebsch,    1349,    after- 
s  used  by  him,  1389;   variation 
igle  across  prism's  cross-section 
xes  lateral  load,  20;   fail-points 
23;    solutions  of  equations  of, 
3;  of  prisms  of  rectangular  cross- 
>n,  25,  29 ;  cross-section  remains 
mdicular  to  sides  of  prism  under, 
tase  of  plate,  29 ;  of  square  cross- 
m,  30;  of  any  rectangle,  general 
ts  and  empirical  formulae,  34; 
ission  of  Duleau's  and  Savart's 
riments,  31;  of  prisms  with  cross- 
3n  in  form  of  star,  square  with 
3    angles,  square  with    rounded 
>s,  37,  and  fail-points  for  these 
ons,  39 ;  uselessness  of  projecting 
3S  in  resistance  to,  37;  example 
roneous  results  obtained  from  old 
ry  of,  38;  of  prisms  of  triangular 
i-section,  40—42,  67;  of  prism  of 
cross-section,  43;  when  there  are 
[ual  slide-moduli  in  cross-section, 
general  equations  of,  in  this  case, 
solution  for  elliptic  cross-section, 
283;  for  rectangular  cross-section, 
other  cross-sections,  48;  table  of 
es  of  slide  for  points  of  cross- 
on  of  prism  with  unequal  slide- 
uli  under,  (i)  p.  39;   of  hollow 
ns,     49     (a) — (6);     cross-section 
ided  by  confocal  ellipses,  1348;  of 
vayrail,49  (c),  182  (&);  longitudi- 
stretch  produced  by,  varies  as  cube 


of  torsion,  51,  581,  800,  ftn. ;  that  re- 
sistance of,  is  due  to  slide  first  stated 
by  Young,  51;  combined  with  other 
strains,  50;  for  circular  cross-section, 
1280:  for  elliptic  cross- section,  52, 
59, 1283 :  for  rectangular  cross-section, 
57,  Case  (vi):  circular  section,  56, 
Cases  (iii)  and  (v);  elementary  proof 
of  formulae  for,  109;  of  prisms  with 
cross-sections  in  form  of  doubly 
symmetrical  quartio  curves,  110;  ec- 
centric axis  about  which  bar  is  torted, 
does  not  alFect  amount,  110,  181  f(i), 
1434  (e):  of  right  circular  cylinder, 
182  (a);  strain-energy  due  to,  157; 
deduction  of  general  equation  of,  from 
principle  of  work,  157;  general  equa- 
tions of,  elementary  proofs  for,  181; 
maximum  slide  and  position  of  the 
fail-points,  181  {e) ;  general  formulae 
and  examples,  182;  of  railway  rail, 
182  (6) ;  of  prisms  with  cross-sections 
bounded  by  curves  of  fourth  degree, 
182  {d)\  when  cross-section  nearly 
an  isosceles  triangle,  182  (d);  with 
variation  of  slide-modulus  acrosscross- 
section,  cases  of  wooden  and  iron 
cylinders,  186;  numerical  examples 
of,  187 ;  general  equations  of,  190  (d) ; 
of  prism  with  only  one  plane  of  elastic 
symmetry,  case  of  elliptic  cross-section, 
190  (d)\  comparison  of  Wertheim, 
Duleau  and  Savart's  experiments  on, 
with  theory,  191 ;  producing  plasticity, 
255 ;  of  prisms  whose  base  is  the  sector 
of  a  circle,  285 — 290:  expression  for 
shift,  286:  numerical  table  of  torsional 
moment,  288:  annular  sectors,  288, 
1710:  on  slide  and  fail-points,  289 — 
90 ;  formula  giving  very  approximately 
the  value  of  moment  of,  for  great 
variety  of  cross-sections,  291 ;  assump- 
tions made  by  Saint- Venant  and 
reasons  for  them,  316 — 18 

Wertheim's  researches,  angles  of 
torsion  not  proportional  to  loads,  even 
for  elastic  strain,  803  (c),  not  to  length 
of  prisms,  803  {d)\  torsion  decreases 
interior  cavity  of  hollow  prism,  his 
formulae  for  diminution  in  case  of 
circular  cylinders  without  theoretical 
basis,  803  («),  also  in  case  of  rect- 
angular prisms,  806 ;  apparent  increcue 
of  cavity  in  case  of  sheet-iron,  808; 
according  to  Wertheim  his  experi- 
ments for  hollow  and  solid  circular 
cylinders  give  better  results  for  iy=:J 
than  17= 1, 804 ;  of  cylinders  on  elliptic 
bases,  obscure  treatment  of  Saint- 
Yenant's   theory,   805;    experiments 
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on  hollow  and  solid  rectangular 
prisms,  use  of  Cauohy's  erroneoas 
formulae,  806,  they  confirm  Saint- 
Venant's  theory,  807;  of  aeolotropio 
bodies  (sheet-iron  and  wood),  obscurely 
dealt  with  by  Wertheim,  808;  Wer- 
theim's  views  of  rupture  by  torsion  in 
case  of  hard  and  soft  bodies,  810 

Clebsch's  treatment  of  Saint- 
Venant's  Problem  (combined  torsion 
and  flexure),  1332—46;  symmetrical 
cross-section,  1347;  solution  by  con- 
jugate functions,  1348  {c);  special 
case  of  torsion  of  prism  with  cross- 
section  bounded  by  two  confocal 
ellipses,  1348  (d)— («);  Kirchhoflf's 
treatment  of  special  cases,  for  circular 
section,  1280,  for  elliptic  section, 
1283;  Boussinesq's  analysis,  1434 
(a) — (b);  Thomson  and  Tait^s  treat- 
ment, 1710,  conjugate  functions  and 
torsion  of  prisms  with  cross-sections 
like  annular  sectors,  1710;  F.  Neu- 
mann's erroneous  theory  of  torsion  of 
crystalline  rods,  1230;  Bankine  on, 
469;  untenable  theories  of,  Segnitz, 
481,  Bitter,  916  (c),  'bundle  of  fibres,' 
481  (581,  800,  ftn.),  criticised  by 
Clebsch,  1349 

Toriion,  Experiments  on,  Duleau  and 
Savart,  31,  191;  Wertheim,  191, 
803—10;  Kupflfer.  736—41;  on  cast- 
iron  shafting,  882 ;  on  impulsive  and 
repeated  loading  on  bars  and  axles, 
991—4,  999  —  1003;  on  cast-iron 
beams  of  various  cross-sections,  1039 
(c) — {d) ;  application  of  Saint- Venant's 
non-linear  stress-strain  relation  to 
experimental  results  for  torsion  of 
cast-iron,  1053:   see  also  Tort 

Torsion,  if\fluence  of  flaws  on,  1848  (/) ; 
Boussinesq  on  cavities  in  cross-section, 
1430 

Torsion,  hydrodynamical  analogues  to, 
1419  (c),  1430,  1460,  1710 

Torsion  and  Magnetisation,  torsion  due 
to  non-axial  magnetisation  of  iron 
wire,  1727 ;  effect  on  magnetisation  of 
loaded  wires  of  torsion,  1734 — 5; 
Wertheim 's  researches,  811 — 7;  in- 
fluence of  torsion  on  temporary  and 
permanent  magnetisation,  814;  in- 
fluence of  torsional  elastic  strain  and 
set  on  magnetisation,  815 — 6;  effect 
of  impulsive  and  repeated  loading  by 
torsion  on  magnetic  properties  of 
axles,  994;  Wiedemann  on  relations 
of  torsion  to  magnetisation,  714  (12) — 
(16) :  see  also  Tort 

Torsional  Resilience,  611 


Torsional  Set :  see  Tort 

Torsional  Vibrations,  191 ;  how  affected 
by  resistance  of  air,  temperatore, 
weight  of  vibrator,  735 ;  how  inflnenoed 
by  traction,  735  (iii),  741  (6);  how 
affected  by  after-strain,  738—9,  751 
(d);  in  silk  threads,  how  influenced 
by  rise  of  temperature,  (i)  p.  514,  ftn. ; 
Wertheim  on,  809;  subsidence  of 
torsional  oscillations  in  wires,  viscous 
action,  how  influenced  by  longitudinal 
traction,  different  vibrators,  etc,  ete., 
1743-8 

Tort  (—torsional  set),  develops  aeolo- 
tropy  in  wires  and  alters  stretch-  and 
slide-moduli,  1755;  laws  of  torsional 
set,  714,  803  (a)— (6);  influence  of 
temperature  on,  714  (17) — (19);  its 
effect  on  thermo-electric  properties  of 
metals,  1646;  electro-magnetic  effect 
of,  702,  714,  709,  790 ;  comparison  of 
tort  and  magnetic  phenomena,  714; 
correlation  of  tort  and  magnetisation, 
714  (12)— (16),  816—6;  remarks  on. 
1734,  1737 

Tortuosity,  of  curves  discussed,  1669— 
71 

Toughness,  defined,  466  (iv) 

Tra4:tion,  of  prism  with  three  planes  of 
elastic  synunetry,  6;  of  heavy  prism, 
74;  fail-limit  for,  186;  combined  with 
flexure  and  slide,  180;  its  effect  on 
torsional  vibrations,  735,  741  (6) 

Tractions,  Principal,  expressions  for 
traction  and  shear  in  any  direction  in 
terms  of,  1277 

Treadwell,  D.,  on  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron  pillars  (1860),  976;  on  the  con- 
struction of  cannon  by  shrinking  on 
hoops  (1857),  1075 

Tredgold,  erroneous  theory  for  strength 
of  oast-iron  cylinders,  962;  his  modu- 
lus of  resilience,  340  (ii),  1089,  1091 

Tresca,  Saint-Venant's  report  on  Tresca's 
communications  to  Academy,  233; 
Saint- Venant's  proof  of  his  ezperi* 
mental  result  as  to  coefficients  of 
plasticity,  236;  his  principle  that 
plastic  pressure  is  transmitted  as  in 
fluids,  259 — 60;  his  results  do  not  agree 
with  Saint- Venant's,  262;  recognises 
importance  of  plastic  experiments 
suggested  by  Saint- Venant,  267 ;  Scunt- 
Venant  on  the  theoretical  aim  of 
researches,  298 ;  considers  that  tiiei 
is  a  mid-state  between  elasticity  an^ 
plasticity,  244;  demonstrates  tl 
constant  value  of  maximum  she 
for  plastic  stress,  247;  on  problei 
in  plasticity,   1602  (c)— (d);   on  it] 
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action  of  a  punch,  1511,  1602  {d)\ 
on  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  steel 
plates,  1134;  on  the  elasticity  of 
alominiam,  1164 

TfUM,  history  of,  G.  et  A.  p.  5  (i) :  see 
Framework 

Tubes,  strength  of  simple  tubes  and 
tabes  strengthened  by  belts,  654 — 5; 
ooUapse  of  tubes,  used  as  boiler  flues, 
experiments  and  empirical  formulae, 
982 — 4;  bursting  of,  by  internal 
pressure,  983;  empirical  formulae  for 
collapse  of,  986 — 7 ;  bursting  of  gutta- 
percha, 1160,  of  earthenware,  1171 — 
2:  see  also  Flues ^  Pipes 

Tubular  Bridges  and  Girders,  1007, 
1015 

Twi$tj  geometrical  discussed,  hodograph 
for,  1669 — 71 ;  components  of  strain, 
1679 ;  expression  of  integral  tangential 
shift  in  terms  of,  1681 

Twuting,  defined,  466  (a) 

UehatiuSt  steel  prepared  by  his  process, 
1114 

UndtUatory  Theory :  see  Light  and  Ether 

Uni-constancy :  see  Constants,  Stretch- 
Squeeze  Ratio,  Rari-constanof,  etc. 

Uniqueness,  of  solution  of  equations  of 
elasticity,  1198,  1199,  1240,  1255, 
1278 

Vnwin,  W.  C,  assists  Fairbairn  in  ex- 
periments on  collapse  of  tubes  (1858), 
984;  his  Testing  of  Materials  of  Con- 
struction (1888),  1046 

Variations,  Calculus  of,  use  of  in  elastic 
problems,  229,  667—9 

Vector-Polygon,  defined,  (i)  p.  354,  ftn. ; 
used  in  theory  of  arches,  518 

Velocity,  of  pressural  and  slide  waves 
proved  in  elementary  manner,  219 ;  of 
elastic  waves  of  various  types  in  di- 
verse materials,  1817 

V^ne,  on  statically  indeterminate  reac- 
tions, (i)  p.  411,  ftn. 

Verdet,  bibliography  and  criticism  of 
Wertheim's  researches,  820 

Vibrations,  mode  of  counting,  822 ;  Lis- 
sajous'  mode  of  rendering  visible  and 
of  compounding,  826;  thermal  effect 
of  damping,  827;  influence  of  in 
changing  constitution  of  metal,  1185, 
1189  (see  also  Iron,  Wrought)',  coexis- 
tence of  longitudinal  and  transverse 
vibrations,  825,  of  torsional  and  trans- 
verse, 825 ;  influence  of  on  magnetisa- 
tion, 811 ;  general  laws  of,  578 

Vibrations  of  Elastic  Media,  isotropic, 
liankine's  form  of  solution,  434,  Po- 


poff*8  solution,  510,  Boussinesq's  so- 
lution by  aid  of  potentials,  1485,  by 
aid  of  *  spherical'  potentials,  1525; 
form  of,  when  started  by  various  types 
of  elementary  vibrators,  1767 — 9; 
about  a  fixed  and  rigid  spherical  sur- 
face, 1392—1410;  aeolotropic,  1764, 
when  there  are  three  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry,  594 ;  of  a  medium  obtained 
by  deformation  of  an  isotropic  me- 
dium, 1557 

Vibrations,  Stability  of,  in  case  of  elastic 
soUds,  1328—30 

Vibrations  of  Special  Bodies:  of  ellip- 
soidal shell,  544 — 8 ;  of  sphere,  radial, 
551  (i),  1327;  oi  plates,  613,  1241—4, 
1296  bU,  1300  (b),  1383— 4,  when  aeolo- 
tropic, 1415,  when  infinite,  1462;  of 
membranes,  551  (/t),  1223, 1300  ((;),1385, 
when  stiff,  1439;  olrods,  deduced  from 
systems  of  particles,  550 — 1,  trans- 
verse, 614—6,  821—2,  825, 1228, 1291, 
1372—8,  1431,  when  loaded,  751  (c), 
759  (a),  769,  774—84,  1481,  when 
cross-section  varies,  1302 — 7,  longi- 
tudinal, 823—4,  825,  1224, 1291, 1373, 
1431,  torsional  (for  prism,  rod  or  wire), 
191,  751  (d),  1373—4,  809, 1291, 1431, 
subsidence  of,  734,  739,  1744—8;  of 
curved  rods,  Bresse's  equation,  584; 
of  strings,  617,  1291,  1874,  deduced 
from  those  of  systems  of  particles, 
550—1 

Vicat,  his  experiments  on  rupture  cited 
by  Saint- Venant,  32,  by  Morin,  880 
(b)\  on  cohesive  power  of  cements, 
1168 

Vignoles,  on  adaptation  of  suspension- 
bridges  to  raUway  traffic  (1857),  1025 

Villarceaux,  Y.,  on  hydrostatic  arch, 
468 

Villari,  on  relation  of  stress  to  magneti- 
sation (1865),  1729,  1731 

ViUari  Cntical  Field,  for  softiron,  1780 
—1,  1783,  for  cobalt,  1736,  for  nickel, 
1736 

Virgile,  his  memoir,  criticised  by  Saint- 
Venant,  122 

Virtual  Velocities,  applied  to  theory  of 
elasticity,  427—9,  667,  1195 

Viscosity  of  Fluids,  equations  for,  1744, 
ftn.,  1809 

VUcosity  of  Solids,  734,  748,  750;  in 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  sense,  1666;  con- 
fusion of  after-strain  with  frictional 
resistance,  750,  1718  (b),  1748;  how 
related  to  plasticity,  1743;  according 
to  Sir  W.  Thomson  no  simple  law 
between  viscous  resistance  and  strain- 
velocity,  1744 ;  experiments  on  sabsi- 
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denoc  of  torBlonal  vibratioDS,  1744; 
effect  of  longitudinal  traction,  1745; 
subsidence  of  vibrations  in  aluminium 
wires,  1746;  influence  of  repeated 
vibrations  on  rapidity  of  subsidence, 
1747;  law  of  subsidence  of  range  for 
undisturbed  oscillations  and  for  those 
of  different  period,  1748;  'creeping 
back'  influence,  1748;  model  elastic 
vesicular  solid,  vesicles  filled  with  oil, 
1748 

VaickerSf  on  strength  of  iron-plates  and 
boilers,  1126 

Vogel,  H.,  on  dependence  of  stretch- 
modulus  on  atomic  weight  (1860),  717 

Vogler,  on  graphic  tables,  921 

Voigtf  W.y  his  experiments  on  and  theory 
of  impact  of  bars,  203,  210,  214;  his 
memoir  on  multi-constancy,  (i)  p.  286, 
ftn. ;  his  experiments  on  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  referred  to,  1201  (e) ; 
first  publishes  F.  Neumann's  formulae 
for  stretch-modulus  in  any  direction 
of  regular  crystal  and  for  torsional 
resistance,  1206,  1230;  his  values  of 
the  elastic  constants  of  rock-salt  and 
fluorspar,  1212 ;  adopts  F.  Neumann's 
view  of  dispersion,  1221;  his  theory 
of  luminous  point  simplified  by  Kirch- 
hoff,  1308 — 10;  his  views  on  rays  of 
light  referred  to  by  Kirchhoff,  1311; 
on  non-fulfilment  of  rari-constant  re- 
lation for  regular  crystals,  1780 

Volkmaniif  A.  W. ,  on  elasticity  of  organic 
tissues,  experiments  and  controversy 
with  Wundt  (1869),  831—5 

Volpicelli,  on  coefiicient  of  restitution 
(1862),  847 

Wade,  reports  on  strength  of  metals  for 
cannon  (1856),  1037—46;  on  hard- 
ness  of  metals,  1040—3 ;  experiments 
on  cast-iron  cited,  937  (b) 

WalU,  thrust  of  pulverulent  mass  on 
supporting,  1690—1;  upper  and  lower 
limits  for  thrust,  1598-9,  1606—8; 
approximate  formulae  for,  1611,  nu- 
merical tables  for,  1625 ;  vertical  walls 

7aio  "^^^f.^^^^K  horizontal  talus, 
1612 — 8,  1621 

Wantzel,  suggests  form  of  solution  of  tor- 
Drism '^9R^'''°'  ^?  "^^'^  ^f  rectangular 

r^r^  *  i  ^?^ '  *"8  theorem  of  straight 

prov^d^U^'^''"  by  terminal  coup'es 
proved  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  1693 

Watch  springe,  Q7A--S 


Water,  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static  dikta- 
tion-modoli  for,  1751 ;  compressibility 
of,  1817;  resistance  to  stretching, 
1709,  ftn. 

Wave,  in  rari-constant  medium,  1213— 
4,  in  incompressible  medium,  1215,  in 
crystals,  1216 — 8,  in  initially  stressed 
medium,  1469—74,  1789— 97,in»eolo- 
tropic  elastic  solid,  1764,  1773—5,  if 
incompressible,  1775 ;  pressural,  how 
dealt  with  by  F.  Neumann,  1215—6, 
by  Boussinesq,  1471 — 3,  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  1774—^,  1781:  see  also 
Light,   Refraction  Double,  Vibratiom 

Wave-Front,  possible  forms  of,  1475 

Wave-Surface,  1472,  1483:  Bee  Frttnel 

Wave- Velocity,  of  elastic,  distortional 
and  pressural,  waves  in  infinite  solid, 
longitudinal  in  rod,  1817 

Weber,  E.,  on  after-strain  in  muscle 
(1846).  828 

Weber,  O.,  on  tensile  and  torsional 
strength  of  Krupp's  cast  steel  (1855), 
1113 

Weber,  W,,  effect  of  temperature  in  his 
experiments  on  kinetic  moduli  con- 
sidered by  Seebeck,  474 

Weblike  Aeolotropy,  defined,  1776  (h)\ 
annulled,  1776—8;  inconsistent  with 
ellipsoidal  conditions,  1776  (6);  exists 
in  regular  crystals  and  certain  braced 
systems,  1780 

Wedge,  very  thin,  transverse  vibrations, 
notes,  fail-point  of,  1305 — 6 

Weisbach,  J.,  his  Ingenieur-Meehanik 
(1846,  1877),  884 

Welding,  best  position  for  weld  in  links 
of  chains,  629;  difficulty  of,  in  steel 
links,  1182,  1147;  results  of  experi- 
ments  on  in  iron,  not  conclusive, 
1147 

Werner,  A.  G.,  gave  first  scale  of  hard- 
ness (1774^,  836  [d) 

Wertheim,  bioliography  of  his  papers  and 
criticism  of  his  work  by  Yerdet,  820; 
report  by  Cauchy  and  others  on  his 
memoirs  (1851),  787 ;  (and  Breguet)  on 
velocity  of  sound  in  iron  (1851),  785 ; 
on  polarisation  produced  by  compres- 
sion of  glass  (1851),  786;  double- 
refraction  artificially  produced  in 
crystals  (1851),  788;  second  memoir 
(1852),  789 ;  notes  on  currents  induced 
by  torsion  in  iron  (1852),  790 ;  memoir 
on  the  relation  of  elastic  to  chemical 
properties  (1864),  791;  on  double-re- 
fraction  temporarily  produced  in  iso- 
tropic   media,   etc.    (1854),    792 7; 

memoir  on  torsion  (1855),  798 — 818; 
on  the  compressibility  of  solids  (I860), 
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819;  memoir  on  flexure,  820;  com- 
mits saicide  (1861),  820 

Beferences  to:  on  torsion,  his  ex- 
periments and  errors,  191 ;  on  caout- 
chouc, 192  (b) — (c);  (and  Chevandier^, 
experiments  on  wood,  169  (/),  198  (e), 
28i4;  Bankine  on  his  hypothesis  of 
X=2/i,  424,  tested  by  Kirchhoff's 
theory  of  thin  circular  plates,  1242 — 3 ; 
his  hollow  prism  method  of  finding 
stretch-squeeze  ratio  considered  by  F. 
Neumann,  1201  {b)\  his  views  as  to 
set  and  his  values  of  kinetic  moduli 
criticised  by  Seebeck,  474 ;  his  experi- 
ments on  influence  of  temperature  on 
moduli  referred  to  by  Knpffer,  723; 
his  value  for  stretch-modulus  of  gold, 
772;  his  results  for  the  stress-strain 
relation  in  organic  tissues  confirmed 
by  Volkmann,  831—2 

Weyraucht  his  contribution  to  law  of 
intermolecular  action,  C.  et  A.  p.  1 

Wheels,  tires  of,  flexure  and  stress  in, 
when  shrunk  on,  584 — 8;  Mahistre's 
obscure  treatment  of,  590 

Withe,  If.,  on  strength  of  rivetted  iron 
plates,  1121 

Wiedemann,  O.,  on  torsion,  flexure  and 
magnetism  (1860),  706 — 15;  on  axes 
of  electrical  conduction  in  crystals, 
1219;  his  treatise  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  cited,  818;  on  relation  of 
stress  to  magnetisation,  1727,  1736 

Willis*  Problem,  of  rolling  loads  on 
bridges,  344, 372,  solved  byBoussinesq, 
1553 

Wilmot,  F.  E,,  report  on  cast-iron  ord- 
nance (1858),  1048—51 

Wilson,  J,,  on  *  grooved'  plate  springs, 
969  (c) 

Winkler,  C,  on  lattice  girders  and  the 
distorted  form  of  bracing  bars  (1859), 
1028 

Winkler,  E.,  on  the  strain  and  strength 
of  links  of  chains  (1858),  618—41 ;  on 
strength  of  flues,  boilers,  and  fly- 
wheels (1860),  642 — 7;  general  equa- 
tions of  stress  and  application  to 
special  case  of  flexure  (I860),  660^ 
5;  on  continuous  beams  (1862), 
949 

Wire,  stretch-modulus  and  density  of 
metals,  773,  of  brass,  iron,  steel  and 
copper,  (i)  p.  531 ;  tables  of  slide-  and 
stretch-moduli  for,  1749 ;  want  of  iso- 
tropy  in,  1271—3, 1692,  ftn. ;  drawing, 
decreases  density,  1149,  influence  of, 
on  strength,  1131;  strength  absolute, 
depends  partly  on  flrst  power  and 
partly  on  square  of  diameter,  1131; 


subsidence  of  vibrations  in,  due  to 
*  viscous'  action,  1744 — 8 

Wire-Rope,  how  weakened  by  heating, 
splicing,  etc.,  1136 

Wires,  Tlieory  of,  with  central  line  of 
double-curvature,  Kirohhoff  on  helical, 
1268—9;  Thomson  and  Tait  on  heli- 
cal, 1698 ;  kinks  in  twisted  and  bent, 
1670;  Thomson  and  Tait's  general 
theory,  1687 — 97;  disregard  distortion 
of  cross-section  and  yet  require  it  to 
reach  torsional  rigicUty,  1687,  1691, 
really  fall  back  on  Bernoulli- Eulerian 
theory,  1691;  strain-energy  for,  1690; 
principal  torsion-flexure  rigidities, 
1692 ;  principal  helices,  1692 ;  wire  of 
equal  flexibility  as  equable  rotating 
joint,  1697  (a);  wire  with  oiroular 
central  line  and  plane  of  greatest 
flexibility  inclined  to  plane  of  central 
line,  bending  of,  1697  (b) ;  special  cases 
of  bending  and  rotating  wires  in  form 
of  hoops,  etc.,  1697  (i) — (iii) ;  see  also 
Rod,  Springs,  etc. 

With,  on  strength  of  materials,  928 

Wittstein,  on  strength  of  screws, 
966 

WohUr,  A,,  initial  form  of  central  line, 
that  a  bar  when  loaded  may  become 
straight  (1853),  919;  early  experiments 
on  repeated  flexure  and  torsion  of 
railway  axles  (1858—60),  997—1003 ; 
on  plate- web  and  lattice  girders  (1865), 
1017 ;  cited  as  to  effect  of  alternating 
load  on  strength,  407  (l) 

Wollaston,  on  hardness  of  diamond, 
836  («) 

Wolters,  O,,  on  deflection  of  Flemish 
railway  bridges  (1856),  1020 

Wood,  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  694; 
variation  of  stretch-modulus  of,  across 
trunk  of  tree,  169  (/ ) ;  elastic  constants 
of,  198  (e),  282  (9),  308, 812—3 ;  strasB 
formulae  and  elastic  constants  for, 
314;  safe  tractions  for,  176;  stretdi- 
moduli  of  various  kinds,  1167 ;  strength 
of,  879  (e);  tensile  and  crushing 
strengths,  with  and  across  fibre,  de- 
flections of  80  specimens,  1158,  of 
3000  specimens  (including  set  and 
elastic  strain),  1169 ;  flexure  of  varioni 
kinds,  limit  of  elasticity  (oak,  beedh), 
large  beams  have  less  stretch-modnlus 
than  small,  1157 ;  rupture  of,  321  (6), 
2^;  torsion  of  wooden  prism,  186; 
bars  of,  under  flexure  have  increased 
strength,  if  subjected  to  traction,  918 ; 
best  method  of  cutting  beams  from 
tree,  1167;  advantageous  forms  of 
wooden  trusses,  1167 ;  arches  of,  ex- 
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periments  on,  C.  et  A.  p.  7 ;  colmnns 
of,  880 

Work-Funetionj  Clapeyron's  Theorem  for 
work  done  by  elastic  foroes,  608 ;  de- 
daction  of  resilience  of  torsional, 
flexand  and  tensional  springs,  609 — 
11;  expressed  symbolically,  184;  in 
terms  of  stresses,  163  :  see  idso  Strain- 
Energy 

Working,  effect  on  elasticity,  732,  1129 ; 
effect  of  rolling  and  hammering  on 
stretch-modolns  of  brass  and  iron, 
741  (a) ;  effect  of,  on  after-strain,  750 
(6) ;  effect  of,  on  modulas  of  gold, 
772 ;  nature  of,  probably  accounts  for 
irregularity  in  set,  803  (6);  effect  of 
hardening  in  water  and  oU,  suddenly 
cooling,  cold-rolling,  galyanising,  etc., 
on  steel  and  iron,  1145,  its  influence 
on  density  of  iron  and  steel,  1149 ;  its 
effect  on  thermo-electric  properties  of 
metals,  1646 

Wrenching,  defined,  466  (a) 

Wring,  defined,  466  (a),  ftn. 

W.  R.  R,t  on  beams  of  strongest  cross- 
section  (1858),  951 

Wundt,  W,f  on  elasticity  and  after-strain 
in  moist  organic  tissues  (1857),  829 — 
30  ;  controversy  with  Volkmann,  831 
—5 

YeUow  Metal,  strength  of,  1166 
Yield-Point,  169  (&);  relation  to  Fail- 
Point,  169  {g) ;  is  identical  with  Ga- 
vaUi*s  *  Umit  of  sUbility,'  1084 
Young,  first  stated  longitudinal  stretch 
of  prism  under  torsion  varies  as  cube 
of  torsion,  51;   first  stated  that  tor- 


sional redstanoe  is  due  to  slide,  51 ; 
his  theorems  on  impact  of  elastic  bar, 
340,  363;  his  theorem  in  resilience, 
proved  for  flat  springs,  493  (c),  for 
spiral  springs,  675 ;  his  theorem  for 
maximum  velocity  of  longitudinal  im- 
pact,  1068,  generalised  for  transrerse 
impiMSt  on  rod,  1537,  for  transrene 
impact  on  plate,  1538,  for  longitudmal 
impact  of  truncated  spincUes  and 
solids  of  resolution,  1542 
Young*8  Modului :  see  Modulut,  Stretch 

Zaborotcski,  J„  on  cohesion  (1836),  867 

Zehfuts,  G,,  deflection  and  stress  for  uni- 
formly loaded,  built-in  circular  plate 
(1860),  657—9 

Zetztche,  F.,  proper  form  for  hesTy 
column  treated  as  *  solid  of  equal 
resistance'  (1859),  656 

Zinc,  thermo-elastic  properties  of,  752, 
756;  after-strain  and  temperature, 
756 ;  stretch-modulus  and  density  of, 
(i)  p.  531 ;  ratio  of  kinetic  and  static 
stretch-moduli,  1751 ;  fracture,  tensile 
strength,  etc.,  of,  (i)  p.  707,  ftn.; 
hardness  of,  (i)  p.  592,  ftn.,  (i)  p.  707, 
ftn. ;  rendered  crystalline  by  trans- 
mission  of  heat,  1056 ;  molecular  pro- 
perties of,  1058 ;  thermo-electric  pro- 
perties under  strain,  1646 

ZdppritM,  K.,  theory  of  transverse  vibra- 
tions of  a  damped-free  elastic  rod, 
loaded  at  free  end  (1865),  774-9; 
theory  of  transverse  vibrations  of 
heavy  rod  (1866),  780—1;  recalcula- 
tion of  Kupffer's  experimental  results 
(1866),  782—4  and  (i)  p.  531 


CORRIGENDA    AND    ADDENDA 
TO  VOLUME  I. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Art  922. 

I  have  used  an  expression  in  this  article   with   regard   to 

Weyrauch's  contribution  to  the  problem  of  rari-constancy  which  is 

undoubtedly  liable  to  misinterpretation.     It  might  be  supposed 

fix>m   what  I  have  written  that  Weyrauch  had  obtained  rari- 

constant  equations  on  the  assumption  that  the  intermolecular  action 

although   central  was  any  function  whatever,  e.g.  a  function  of 

'aspect'  or  involving  'modified  action  terms.'     What  he  really 

does  (Theorte  elastischer  Korper,  1884,  p.  132)  is  to  take  a  central 

action  R  between  two  elements  of  masses  m  and  m',  at  distance 

r  of  the  form : 

jB  =  mm'{F(r)-t} (i), 

where,  in  his  own  words : 

"mmi  ganz  allgemein  eine  Function  derjenigen  Orossen 
bedeutet,  welche  neben  der  Entfemung  r  auf  12  Einfiuss  nehmen." 

This  of  course  is  something  different  from  taking  R  of  the 

form : 

R^mmF{r,  %) (ii). 

Further,  if  Iq  represents  the  value  of  %  before  strain  or  at  time 
^,  and  %  the  value  at  time  t,  Weyrauch  assumes  (p.  134)  that 
%  "  io  for  the  material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  element  m  may 


2  CORRIQENDA. 

be  treated  as  constant  and  brought  outside  the  sign  of  summation 
for  elementary  actions.  This  would  be  impossible,  if  i  — i^  were 
due  to  'modified  action/  because  the  modifying  elements  (or 
molecules)  would  be  themselves  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  m,  and  the  modifying  action  would  probably  be  a  function  of 
their  distances  which  are  themselves  commensurable  with  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  "  neighbourhood  of  the  element  m." 

By  taking  R  of  the  form  (i)  and  not  (ii)  Weyraucb  much  limits 
the  generality  of  his  results,  and  by  choosing  t  —  t^  a  constant  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  element,  he  practically  reduces  his  (i-U) 
to  little  more  than  the  temperature-effect.  But  even  this  may 
serve  to  indicate  that  wider  laws  of  intermolecular  action  than 
that  in  which  it  is  central  and  a  function  of  the  distance  only  may 
be  found  to  lead  to  rari-constant  equations. 

Art  959. 

The  formulae  for  the  buckling  load  on  struts  were  taken  from 
notes  of  mine  in  which  21  and  not  I  was  the  length  of  the  strut 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  point  of  maximum  traction 
or  other  results  of  this  same  Article.  We  have  with  this  correction 
the  following  results  for  a  strut  of  length  I : 

Buckling  force  for  doubly  built-in  strut 


1  + 


Buckling  force  for  built-in  pivoted  strut 


=  ^0) 


^  2-047 


1  +  ^  2047 


Buckling  force  for  doubly  pivoted  strut 


ttV 


P 
=  JE(a  ,  i« 


CORRIGENDA.  3 

I  much  regret  that  this  error  should  have  escaped  my  attention, 
and  trust  all  possessors  of  the  first  volume  will  make  the  above 
changes  in  the  text. 

Arts.  795—6. 

I  have  reproduced  an  error  of  Neumann's  which  I  ought  to 
have  seen  and  corrected.  The  wrong  signs  are  given  to  all  the 
quantities  Jf,  JV,  P  in  Art.  796.  If  these  are  corrected  a 
negative  sign  must  be  inserted  in  the  second  table  of  Art.  795 
before  all  the  1/^'s.  The  value  of  l/E  in  Art.  799  is  then 
accurate. 

Arts.  1392—3. 
The  word  '  copper '  should  be  replaced  throughout  by  '  brass.' 

Art.  1467. 

The  form  of  the  beam  section,  which  is  X ,  has  dropped  out  of 
the  type. 

Index,  p.  899,  Column  (ii)  and  Arts.  813—16. 

The  title  Bresse  has  been  inserted  between  Bevan  and  Biiiiet^ 
when  it  ought  to  follow  Braun  on  p.  900,  Column  (i).  There  should 
also  be  a  reference  under  Br  esse  to  Arts.  813 — 16.  I  find  that  the 
lithographed  course  of  lectures  there  referred  to  is  due  to  this 
scientist,  to  whom  we  thus  probably  owe  the  first  theory  of  the 
*  core.* 


ADDENDA. 

Arts.  352,  863,  364—5,  745—6. 

A  paper  by  A.  MUttrich  on  Chladni's  figures  for  square- 
plates  appeared  in  1837  in  the  Oeachickte  des  altstddtiichen 
Oymnaaiums.  DreizehnUs  StUck,  Konigsberg.  It  is  entitled: 
Beitrag  zur  Lehre  von  den  Schwingungen  der  Fldchen,  and  contains 
8  pages  and  a  plate  of  figurea  Pp.  1 — 6  suggest  practical 
methods  of  supporting  the  plates,  of  setting  them  vibrating, 
and  of  keeping  their  surfaces  dry  and  clean.  Pp.  6 — 8  give 
Mlittrich's  conclusions  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  them. 
Two  of  them  are  opposed  to  Strehlke's  views  of  1825  as  given 
in  our  Vol.  i.,  Art  354,  namely  Mtlttrich  holds : 

(i.)  Straight  lines  are  possible  forms  for  the  nodal  lines  of 
plates  with  firee  edges. 

(ii.)     Nodal  lines  can  intersect  one  another. 

The  experimental  proof  of  these  results  lies  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  gradual  transition  from  one  system  of  nodal  lines  to 
another,  when  intermediate  stages  are  necessarily  intersecting 
straight  lines. 

MUttrich's  third  conclusion  is  that  the  nodal  lines  themselves 
are  in  a  state  of  vibration  and  that  only  their  nodal  points  are 
true  nodes  for  the  plate.  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  this 
oscillation  of  the  nodal  lines  results  from  longitudinal  vibrations 
in  the  plate  which  again  are  due  to  its  sensible  thickness,  or  to 
the  mode  of  support  and  excitation. 

Art.  937. 

A  copy  of  Ardant's  work  which  was  printed  as  a  separate 
publication  by  "order  of  the  minister  of  war  "  has  reached  me  since 
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the  printing  of  Vol.  I.  The  title  is :  Etudes  thioriquea  et  eaj>Sri' 
mentales  sur  Vitahlissement  des  charpentes  d  grande  portee,  Metz, 
1840.  It  contains  Avertissement  pp.  i — v ;  the  report  referred  to 
in  our  Vol.  I.,  Art.  937,  pp.  vi — xvii ;  the  text  of  the  work 
pp.  1 — 94;  Appendice  pp.  95 — 122,  and  concludes  with  five  pages 
(123 — 127)  of  contents  and  twenty-nine  plates  of  figures.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  work  is  one  of  considerable  size,  and  as  it 
possesses  some  importance,  I  give  here  a  r&um^  of  its  contents. 

[i.]  Chapter  I.  (pp.  1 — 11)  briefly  describes  the  origin  and 
history  of  wooden  trusses  designed  to  cross  considerable  spans, 
more  especially  roof-trusses.  These  range  from  the  4th  century 
roof  of  the  Basilica  of  Saint-Paul's,  through  the  frame  'k  la 
Palladio,'  the  arched  truss  of  Philibert  de  TOrme,  and  the  Gothic 
roof  to  the  English  truss  with  iron  tie-bars,  and  to  the  arched  forms 
common  in  France  in  1840.  Ardant  gives  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  he  has  formed  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  arched  timber  trusses  and  trusses  built  up 
of  straight  pieces  of  timber.  He  believes  the  former  to  be  very 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  both  economy  and  strength  ;  while  the 
latter  can  be  easily  made  to  present  as  pleasing  an  artistic  effect. 
He  holds  the  adoption  of  the  former  to  have  arisen  partly  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  a  semi-circular  arch  produced  little  or 
no  thrust  on  the  abutments,  partly  from  an  unreasoning  extension 
of  the  theory  of  stone  arches  to  wood  and  iron  : 

Dans  la  premiere  de  ces  constructions,  on  utilise  la  pesanteur,  la 
rigidity  et  Tinflexibilit^  relatives  des  pierres;  dans  les  secondes,  c'est 
r^lasticit^  et  la  cohesion  des  parties  qui  sont  les  quality  essentielles 

(p.  10). 

Chapter  II.  gives  an  account  of  the  fifteen  arches  and  frames 
(with  spans  so  large  as  12*12  metres  and  rise  so  large  as  5*41 
metres),  upon  which  experiments  were  made,  as  well  as  the 
apparatus  with  which  they  were  made. 

[ii.]  Chapters  III.,  IV.  and  V.  cite  the  theoretical  results  of 
the  Appendix  for  the  thrust  in  terms  of  the  load  in  the  cases  of 
circular  arches  and  of  a  simple  roof-truss  of  straight  timbers.     The 
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thrust  for  the  latter  is  not  materially  greater  than  that  for  the 
former.  Hence  no  gain  is  obtained  by  combining  the  two,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  done  in  practice : 

On  tirera  de  cette  comparaison  une  conclusion  assez  opp066e  k 
Fopinion  de  la  plupart  dee  constructears,  savoir ; 

Que  dans  les  cas  ordinaires  de  la  pratique,  un  cintre  demi-circalaire 
ezerce  autant  de  pouss^  que  la  ferme  droite  sans  tirant,  k  laquelle  on 
le  r^unit  pour  composer  une  charpente  en  arc ;  et  que,  par  cons^uent, 
on  pourrait,  en  augmentant  T^quarrissage  de  cette  ferme,  supprimer  le 
cintre  sans  qu'il  en  r^ult&t  sur  les  appuis,  ime  action  horizontale  plus 
considerable  (p.  25). 

These  chapters  then  compare  the  experimental  measure  of  the 
thrust  with   that  given  by  theory.    The  comparison  gives  an 
accordance  fairly  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.    Un- 
fortunately Ardant  did   not  make  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of 
observations  for  the  results  to  be  quite  conclusive.     He  cites  an 
experiment  of  Emy  which  led  the  latter  to  believe  that  circular 
arches  had  no  thnist.     He  then  considers  experiments  made  by 
Reibell  at  Lorient.     These  appear  to  be  the  only  other  important 
experiments  which  had  been  made  on  large  circular  wooden  arches. 
An  account  of  them  was  published  in  the  AnncUes  maritimes  et 
colonicUes  22*  ann^e,  2*  s^rie,  T.  xi.,  p.  1009.     Reibell  did  not  get 
rid  of  the  friction  at  the  terminals  of  the  arch,  but  allowing  for 
this  Ardant  finds  the  corrected  values  of  the  thrusts  agree  well 
with  his  formulae  (pp.  32 — 33).     From  this  double  set  of  experi- 
ments he  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  The  thrust  of  a  semi-circular  arch  due  to  an  isolated 
central  load  never  exceeds  ^  of  the  load. 

(6)  Whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  a  continuous  load  is 
distributed  along  the  arch,  the  thrust  for  a  semi-circular  arch  never 
exceeds  i  to  ^  of  the  total  load. 

(e)  That  flatter  arches  produce  thrusts  which  are  to  those 
which  arise  in  the  case  of  a  semi-circular  arch  in  the  ratio  of  the 
half  span  to  the  rise. 

(/)  That  the  thrust  is  independent  of  the  particular  mode  of 
construction  of  the  arch,  when  its  figure,  dimensions  and  the  load- 
distribution  are  the  same. 
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Chapter  V.  shews  that  the  thrust-formula  obtained  in  the 
Lppeodix  for  the  truss  with  straight  timbers,  and  without  a  tie,  is 
mfirmed  by  experiment. 

[iii.]  Chapter  VI.  begins  with  some  general  discussion  on 
lasticity,  the  elastic  constants  and  the  coefficients  of  rupture, 
.rdant  then  cites  a  formula  of  the  following  kind  for  the  deflec- 
on,  fy  of  a  circular  arch  at  the  summit,  the  terminals  being  both 
ivoted : 

here  2X  is  the  span,  Y  the  rise,  E  the  stretch-modulus,  w/c*  the 
oment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section,  P  the  total  load  and  K  a 
»nstant  depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  load  etc.  Here  the 
eh  is  supposed  to  be  of  continuous  homogeneous  material  and  of 
liform  cross-section.  Ardant  now  applies  this  formula  to  the 
iflections  he  has  found  by  experiment  for  his  arches  built  up  of 
irved  pieces  or  planks  pinned  or  bound  together.  The  results 
ven  in  Chapter  VII.  he  holds  to  satisfy  this  formula,  provided  E 
J  given  values  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  structure,  from  f  to 
J  of  its  value  for  a  continuous  arch  or  beam  of  the  same  material, 
he  experiments  even  on  the  same  arch  seem  to  me  to  give  such 
vergent  values  for  E,  that  I  think  this  method  of  exhibiting  the 
jflection  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of  experi- 
ental  results  for  practical  purposes.  With  certain  assumptions 
rdant  also  obtains  an  expression  for  the  deflection  of  a  roof  truss 
ithout  tie,  built  up  of  straight  beams  (pp.  48 — 49).  I  do  not 
>nsider  this  expression  to  be  theoretically  or  experimentally 
stifled.  Ardant  proceeds  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VII.  (pp. 
[ — 68)  to  determine  the  resistance  to  rupture  of  his  arches, 
ere  he  applies  to  rupture  a  formula  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
ntinuous  arches  on  the  hypothesis  that  linear  elasticity  holds  up 

rupture.  At  best  the  theory  could  only  apply  to  the  faiUpoinb 
e.  failure  of  linear  elasticity)  of  continuous  arches.  A  like  treat- 
ent  of  rupture  leads  to  absurd  results  in  the  case  of  the  flexure 

beams,  so  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  better  results  in  the 
se  of  arches :  see  our  Vol.  I.  Art.  1491  and  Vol.  II.  Art.  178.   Thus, 

we  might  naturally  expect,  his  "  coefficient  of  rupture  "  varies 

T.  E.  PT.  II.  36 
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from  arch  to  arch,  and  its  ratio  in  each  case  to  the  "  coefficient  of 
rupture "  for  a  continuous  arch  is  equally  variable.     The  r^ults 
however,  of  his  experiments  resumed  on  (pp.  67 — 8)  are  suggestive 
for  the  practical  design  of  such  arches  and  roof-trusses  as  he  has    j 
experimented  on.  I 

[iv.]  In  Chapter  VIII.,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  here  Anlant*s 
conclusion  that  the  truss  built  up  of  straight  beams  is  for  the  same 
amount  of  material  stronger  than  the  built-up  wooden  arch : 

n  semble  d'apr^  oela  que  si  les  charpentes  en  arc  conserrent  qnelqne 
avantage  sur  les  fermes  droites,  e'est  uniquement  celui  d'avoir  une 
forme  plus  graciense,  et  que  soua  les  rapports  importants  de  la  solidity 
et  de  r^nomie,  les  premieres  sont  tr^inf^rieures  aux  autres  (p.  75). 

Chapter  IX.  gives  methods  of  calculating  suitable  cross- 
sections  for  the  various  parts  of  arches  of  the  types  on  which 
Ardant  has  experimented.  It  also  gives  some  attention  (pp.  77— 
80)  to  the  thickness  and  height  of  the  masonry  which  will  stand 
the  thrust  of  a  given  roof-tniss.  It  concludes  with  two  numerical 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  formulae  of  the  appendix  to  the 
calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  metal  arches. 

[v.]  We  now  reach  the  Appendices  which  is  entitled  :  TMorie 
de  la  flexion  des  corps  priamatiques  dont  Vaxe  moyen  est  une  droiU 
ou  une  courhe  plane  (pp.  95 — 122).  This  contains  the  first  theory 
of  circular  arches  which  attains  to  anything  like  completeness  (see 
our  Vol.  I.  Arts.  100,  278,  914),  and  it  anticipates  Bresse's  later 
work  on  this  subject :  see  our  Vol.  I.  Arts.  1457 — 8,  and  Vol.  IL 
Cliapter  XI.  for  an  account  of  the  book  referred  to  in  these  Articles. 
We  note  a  few  points  with  regard  to  this  Appendix. 

(a)  Pp.  95 — 100  give  the  ordinary  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory 
of  flexure.  On  p.  98  Ardant  speaks  of  the  product  of  the  stretch- 
modulus  and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  (namely  J?W 
in  our  notation)  as  improperly  termed  the  moment  cCSkLsticit^,  It  ifl 
the  moment  de  roideur  of  Euler  {Ek^  in  his  notation :  see  our  Vol  L 
Art.  65)  or  the  *  moment  of  stiffness.'  This  '  moment  of  stiffness,' 
EtiK*,  occurs  so  frequently  that  we  have  ventured  to  term  it  the 
'  rigidity '  of  a  beam.   It  follows  firom  this  definition  that  the  product 
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of  the  rigidity  and  curvature  is  equal  to  the  bending-moment. 
Thus  for  the  same  value  of  the  bending-moment  the  curvatures  of 
a  series  of  beams  vary  inversely  as  their  rigidities. 

(6)  Pp.  100 — 103  deal  with  rupture  on  the  old  lines,  Le.  as  if 
linear  elasticity  lasted  up  to  rupture.  The  results  obtained  are 
thus  only  of  value  when  we  treat  the  'coeflScient  of  rupture'  R 
which  occurs  in  them  as  the  '  fail-limit.'  Accordingly  the  Tables 
on  p.  103  for  rupture-stresses  are  meaningless  when  applied  to  the 
previous  flexure  formulae.  On  pp.  99  and  101  we  have  the 
rigidity  and  fail-moment  (here  called  momeiit  de  rupture)  calcu- 
lated for  '  skew-loading '  or  for  the  case  when  the  load-plane  does 
not  pass  through  a  principal  axis  of  inertia  of  each  cross-section : 
see  our  Vol.  I.  Arts.  811,  1581,  Vol.  Ii.  Arts.  14,  I7l.  To  judge 
by  Ardant's  reference  to  Persy's  lithographed  Cours,  the  latter 
possibly  did  more  for  the  theory  of  skew-loading  than  I  judged 
from  an  examination  of  only  one  edition  of  that  Cours :  see  Vol.  i. 
Art.  811.  The  value  given  by  Ardant  on  p.  101  for  the  fail-moment 
of  a  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section  under  skew-loading  is  incor- 
rect, it  applies  only  to  the  case  of  square  cross-section.  The  true 
value  is  given  in  our  VoL  II.  Art  14. 

(c)  Pp.  104 — 115  are  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  the 
elastic  line  under  various  systems  of  loading  in  the  case  of  straight 
beams,  besides  a  discussion  of  combined  strain.  The  results 
obtained  are  afterwards  applied  to  various  types  of  simple  roof  or 
bridge  trusses,  in  which  the  members  are  supposed  mortised  and 
not  merely  pinned  at  the  joints.  Ardant's  treatment  of  these 
trusses  seems  to  me  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  extremely 
doubtful,  and  I  should  hesitate  before  applying  his  results  even 
to  the  practical  calculation  of  dimensions.  The  remark  in  §  34, 
p.  107,  on  the  sign  to  be  given  to  a  certain  quantity  is,  I  think,  erro- 
neous. The  fail-point  of  a  beam  is  not  necessarily  where  the  stress 
is  greatest,  as  Ardant  like  Weisbach  (see  Vol.  I.  Art  1378)  holds. 
It  will  be  at  the  point  of  maximum  stretch,  and  this  will  be  at  the 
side  of  the  cross-section  in  tension  or  compression  according  as 
the  load-point  is  outside  or  inside  the  whorl  of  the  cross-section : 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  879. 
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(d)  Pp.  116 — 121  contain  the  theory  of  flexure  of  circular 
riba  or  arches.  Ardant's  work  here  was  up  to  his  date  the  most 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  his  Table  on  p.  45  for 
thrust  and  deflection  based  upon  this  theory  may  even  now  be  of 
practical  service.  He  obtains  the  thrust  and  deflection  for  circular 
ribs  with  an  isolated  load,  or  with  uniform  loading  distributed 
along  either  the  span  or  rib,  when  the  terminals  of  the  rib  are 
pivoted.  He  finds  also  for  a  complete  semi-circle,  that  the  points 
of  maximum  horizontal  shift  are  about  63^  from  the  vertical.  He 
throws  all  his  results  into  very  simple  approximate  forms,  which 
he  holds  accurate  enough  for  practice.  I  refrain  from  quoting  these 
theoretical  results,  because  they  have  been  worked  out  with  greater 
generality  and  accuracy  by  Bresse  in  a  work  with  which  I  shall  deal 
fully  in  Chapter  XI.  At  the  same  time  Ardant's  researches  must 
be  remembered  as  an  important  historical  link  between  those  of 
Navier  and  Bresse.  That  the  latter  had  studied  them  may  be 
seen  from  our  Vol.  i.  Art.  1459. 

What  I  have  noted  in  Ardant's  memoir  will  probably  be 
sufHcient  to  mark  its  importance.  Experiments  on  such  large 
wooden  arches  and  frames  have  I  believe  not  been  repeated  and 
it  seems  improbable  that  they  ever  will  be.  The  results  obtained 
will  therefore  remain  of  value,  so  far  as  roof-structures  of  the 
types  with  which  Ardant  dealt  are  concerned.  In  addition  to  the 
experimental  data  of  the  memoir  I  may  mark  Ardant's  conclusion, 
that  the  same  theoretical  formulae  hold  for  an  arch  of  continuous 
material  and  one  built-up  of  bent  pieces  of  wood  or  planks  bolted 
or  bound  together,  provided  we  reduce  the  stretch-modulus  in  a 
certain  proportion.  Finally  I  have  already  noted  the  historical 
value  of  the  memoir  as  a  step  in  the  theory  of  circular  arches 
or  ribs. 

Art.  974. 

Poncelet.  Cours  de  m^canique  indiistrieUe,  fait  aux  artistes 
et  ouvriers  messins,  pendant  lee  hivers  de  1827  d  1828,  et  ds 
1828  d  1829.  Premiire  partie,  Priliminaires  et  appluxUions. 
Metz,  1829.  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  this  work  since  the 
publication  of  Vol.  i.  It  contains  xvi  pages  of  pre&tory  matter, 
240  pages  of  text,  and  8  pages  of  contents  at  the  end.    The  first 
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eliminary  145  sections  agree  with  those  in  the  third  edition  by 
retz  (1870).  In  the  Applications  the  Metz  edition  agrees  fiairly 
ith  Kretz's  up  to  section  197 ;  after  this  it  deals  with  the 
distance  and  motion  of  fluids,  thus  containing  nothing  concerning 
e  resistance  of  solids  to  which  the  Deuxiime  Partie  of  the  3rd 
[ition  is  devoted.  The  few  paragraphs  on  the  ElasUdii  des 
rpa,  pp.  17 — 20,  are  thus  all  it  contributes  to  our  subject :  see 
ir  Vol.  I.  Art.  975.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work  is  the  place 
takes  in  the  origin  of  modern  technical  instruction. 

Art.  1249. 

A  further  memoir  by  Brix  which  had  escaped  my  attention 
ay  be  referred  to  here :  Ueher  die  Tragfdhigkeit  aus  Eisenr 
Anschienen  zusamniengesetzter  horizontaler  Trdger,  This  is  an 
Fprint  from  the  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des 
9werbjleisses  in  Preicssen,  Berlin,  1848,  16  pages  and  a  plate. 

Owing  to  some  peculiar  local  conditions  at  a  Berlin  mill  it  was 
Kiessary  to  build  bridges,  of  which  the  girder-depth  had  to  be 
jry  small,  over  the  mill-races.  For  this  purpose  pairs  of  railway 
lis  with  flat  bases  ('  sogenannte  Vignolsche ')  were  placed  base  to 
bse  and  used  as  girders.  The  bases  were  riveted  together  at  short 
tervals.  Experiments  were  made  on  the  flexure  and  ultimate 
rength  of  two  such  girders ;  in  the  one  the  bases  were  riveted 
3se  together,  in  the  other  there  were  placed  at  the  rivets  small 
tervening  blocks  of  cast-iron.  The  first  part  of  the  paper 
ip.  1 — 6)  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
pon  these  two  girders,  for  the  details  of  which — too  individual  to 
3  of  much  general  use — I  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself.  The 
ipture,  by  shearing  of  the  rivets,  only  seems  to  shew  that  the 
rea  of  the  riveting  was  very  insufficient,  as  the  load  required  to 
roduce  failure  in  a  bar  under  flexure  by  longitudinal  shearing  is 
nmensely  greater  than  that  required  to  produce  failure  by  stretch 
L  the  'fibres,'  the  order  of  the  ratio  of  these  loads  being  practically 
lat  of  the  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  bar. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper — that  specially  due  to  Brix — 
eals  with  the  theory  of  the  flexure  of  a  beam  (a)  with  both 
jrminals  supported,  (6)  with  one  terminal   supported  and   one 
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built-in,  (c)  with  both  terminals  built-in — the  load  in  all  cases 
partially  uniform  and  continuous  and  partially  isolated  and  cen 
The  treatment  of  these  problems  by  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  th 
presents  no   difficulties,  but  it  has  long  been  known    that 
absolute  strength  of  beams  under  flexure  calculated  by  this  tb 
is   very  far   from   according  with  experiment   (see    our  Vol 
Art    178).     Hence    there    does    not    seem   much    value    in 
numerical  results  given  on  pp.  12 — 16  and  based  on  the  preced 
experiments.     Two  points  in  Brix*s  work  may  be  noticed. 
assumes    the   maximum   curvature   (which   gives   the    maximi 
stretch  and  so  the  fail-point)  to  be  either  at  the  built-in  on 
the  centre  of  the  beam  in  case  (6),  but  this  is  by  no  means  ob 
it  requires  an  investigation  similar  to  that  given  by  Grashof  in  A 
58 — 9  of  his  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt,  1878.     Secondly,  he  she 
I  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  the  fail-point  for  a  uni/on 
loaded  beam,  either  doubly-built-in  or  built-in  and  supported,  i 
the  built-in  end ;  in  the  former  case  the  bending-moment  at 
centre  is  only  half  its  value  at  the  built-in  ends. 


Arts.  1180  and  1402,  ftn. 

A  copy  of  Seebeck's  paper  in  the  Frogramm  of  the  Dresc 
Technical  School  (1846)  has  reached  me.  It  contains  a  good  d 
of  valuable  matter,  and  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  referri 
to  it  with  other  papers  of  Seebeck's  in  the  course  of  Vol. 
Art.  474. 
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